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ADVERTISEMENT. 



We now close the fourteenth volume, and the fifteenth year of 
our labors. Through the favor of Providence, we are permitted 
to believe that our work has not been altogether in vain. Occupy- 
ing a department which is filled by no other publication, we have 
hoped that it would acquire some permanent value, as a repository 
of minute and authentic facts, methodically arranged, on a great 
variety of important subjects. On this very account, however, it 
is less popular in its character, and is less certain of an adequate 
patronage. Good wishes are sometimes regarded as a substitute 
for substantial support. 

We commence the fifteenth volume with the earnest hope, 
that the friends of the work, and the patrons of the American 
Education Society, will extend a generous patronage to it ; so that 
its conductors may be able to make it still more worthy of the 
confidence of a discerning public. 

Boston, May 1, 1842. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR TRUMBULL. 

John Trumbull, the ancestor of the distinguished families of the name 
in Connecticut, came as it is reported, from the county of Cumberland, 
England.* He settled in Rowley, Essex Co., Ms.f The second John 
Trumbull, (or as the name was then written, TrumbUf) doubtless the son 
of the original settler, appears to have been a person of considerable dis- 
tinction. He was made freeman in 1640, was appointed deacon Oct. 24, 
16d6, and in 1689 was a lieutenant in the militia. The exact date of his 
removal to 8 *ffield, Ct. (then in the jurisdiction of Massachusetts) we 
hare not been able to ascertain. He had three sons, John, Joseph, and 
Benoni. John Trumbull was a distinguished clergyman in Watertown, 
Ct. His son John was the poet, author of McFingal, etc. Benoni was 
settled in the ministry at Hebron, Ct. His son Benjamin, D. D., the his- 
torian, was minister of North Haven. Joseph Trumbull, the second son 
of John of Suffield, settled at Lebanon as a merchant. 

Jonathan Trumbull, the subject of this memoir, and the son of the 
last named, was born in Lebanon, June 10, O. S., 1710. He entered 
Harrard University in 1724, and graduated in 1727. "He early discov- 
ered fine talents," says Dr. Eliot, ** and a most amiable disposition. He 
was a modest, ingenuous youth, very bashful when he entered College, 
owing to his tender years, as well as retired situation ; but he was much 
beloved by his classmates, [among them, 37 in number, were Gov. Hutch- 
inson, Benjamin Church, Benjamin Colman, and Belcher Hancock,] and 
when he took his degree, one of the finest scholars, with such accomplish- 
ments as qualified him to be useful, as well as to make the most conspicu- 
ous figure." 

Immediately after he graduated, he commenced the study of theology 
with the Rev. Solomon Williams of Lebanon. In due time, he was licensed 
to preach, and was soon after invited to settle in the ministry at Colches- 
ter. While deliberating upon the subject, a domestic affliction turned the 



* There if a •infoltr coofbtion in mpect to the namcii, dates, etc., in the TariouH accounti. Eliot Biof. 
DieiiofiArVf •tale* that two biothera came from England, one Kttlin^ at Ipuvich^ the other at Charlevtown. 
Tli« National Portrait Gallenr, Art. Got. Tiambull, mentions that the original anneRtor was Jotepk^ and 
ibat be sfttled at i/fmick. £ltot says that fVestJltld, Ms., was the place to wliich the ancestor of Gov. T. 
rcfBOf^d from IfMwieh. 

* Rer. Eiekiel Rorara, with some of hii people, who had removed from Rowley, Yorkshire, Eoc., settled 
in Rowlfj, Ma., in tba flprinc of 1630. In 1643, 61 hoaso-lota were laid ouu One of these was John Trmm^ 
hU's^^mg^$ JUntof, p. 198. 
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current of his life into another channel. An elder brother, who was en- 
gaged in business with his father, had sailed on a voyage to London, in 
June, 1732, and was never more heard of. For a long time, a forlorn 
hope was entertained that the vessel had been captured by the Algerines ; 
but distressing as even this hope was, time proved it to be fallacious. The 
loss of this son, together with the vessel and cargo which wholly belonged 
to the family, was severely felt by the aged father, who found himself unfitted 
to adjust his mercantile concerns without the assistance of his surviving 
son, who at the urgent request of his father, with great reluctance declined 
the call of the church at Colchester.* 

In closing up the concerns of his brother, Jonathan Trumbull gradually 
commenced business for himself, and was, for many years, a merchant in 
his native town. He imported his goods directly from London, and by his 
fair and upright dealing secured the respect and confidence of the public. 
At the age of twenty-three, he was elected a member of the general assem- 
bly of the colony. Here a new scene opened before him. Ilis talents for 
public business were soon perceived and acknowledged, and he rose rap- 
idly in office. He was soon chosen speaker of the House, and shortly 
afterwards a member of the Council. In 1766, he was elected lieutenant- 

§overnor of the colony, and, by virtue of that office, chief judge of the 
iuperior Court. He continued in that office two years. Pitkin, the gov- 
ernor of the colony, being advanced in life, was cautious in his proceed- 
ing upon the absorbing subjects which then agitated the public mind. 
The right claimed by the British Parliament of taxing the colonies at 
their pleasure, and the passage of the Stamp Act caused great excitement. 
Governor Pitkin and several of the Council, took the oath enjoined by the 
British government on that occasion ; but Trumbull, the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, strenuously refused to take it himself, or to be present when it was 
administered to others. In resistance to the arbitrary acts of Parliament, 
no individual in the colony was more active, ardent or energetic, than the 
youthful and modest Trumbull.t 

In 1769, he was chosen by the people governor of the colony, as one on 
whom, in times of danger and trouble, they could safely rely. He decided 
in Council, by his casting vote, to resist, by force of arms, the encroach- 
ments of Great Britain against the liberties of the colony. He was the 
only colonial governor, at the commencement of the revolution, who en- 
gaged in the cause of the people. | He was the only governor of a State 
who held his station through the war. He was one of the most prominent 
New England whigs. His firmness in danger, his persevering spirit in 
the most gloomy period, his ardor, patriotism and zeal in his country's 
cause, endeared him to all the lovers of liberty. As a statesman, his views 
were clear, correct and open, while the soundness of his opinions was 
proved by the result. His diligence, ability and fidelity were tested by the 
manner in which he performed the immense amount of business intrusted 
to him. During the whole war, a council of safety sat with him, except dur- 
ing the sessions of the general assembly ; at all other times he and his 



* ** It is an obaenratioa of Mr. Ilutchinson, * that many of the Srat characters in MaMachusettfi wore at 
first probationers for tlie ministry, and afterwards mnde a figuro at the bar, or in the Icginlutive or executive 
couru of the province ' Wo recollect the names of i^tuu«hion, Read, Gridley, and Judge e^icphcn Sewall. 
That gentleman addr. that when persons have been ordained, they ought ' to have very special reason* to 
leave the profession for a civil emploTmenU We have aeen an instance of this in Gov. baltoustalJi where 
the public was much beneKted." — EttU, 

t National Portrait Gallery. 

i He waa Uie only one who waa cboeen direcUy by the people. 
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Council were the executive of the State.* In addition to his duties as 
governor, and his attendance with the legislature, (at least three times a 
year,) he sat in council during the war more than 1,000 days. His corres- 
pondence with the governors of tlje other States, with General Washing- 
ton and other officers of the army, and with distinguished foreigners, was 
very extensive. He promptly complied with the requisitions of General 
Washington for supplies, to the extent of his ability or the power of the 
State. It is a fact highly honorable to Connecticut, that she furnished the 
United States with more troops and supplies than any other State in the 
Union, except Massachusetts. The foreign correspondence of Gov. 
Trumbull was extensive and of great importance to the country.f 

We here copy a few extracts from a long and very able historical letter 
of Gov. Trumbull, to the Baron J. D. Van de Capellan, " membre des 
Nobles de la Province d' Overysel/' in Holland 

" Lebanon, 5J7<A June^ 1777, 

" The cause of liberty is not peculiar to one free State — it is a common 
cause ; the destruction of one cannot be indifferent to the few other free States, 
which Go<l, in his providence, hath preserved from being swallowed up by 
t\'ninny. It was with the greatest pleasure we were informed that the States 
of Holland refused to lend their troops to Great Britain, to be used in extending 
the dominion of tyranny over these States, and effacing almost the only traces 
of liberty which remain in one quarter of the globe ; I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the gratitude we feel for the generous part, you, Sir, was pleased to take 
in that matter, worthy of a senator of a free State, and a candid and impartial 
friend of lilierty and humanity. 

** In the United Slates of America you will be revered. We are now reduced 
to the necessity of defending, by force, against the power of a renowned and 
mighty empire, our ancient and indubitable rights, immunities, and privileges, 
founded u|K)n national liberty, confirmed by Royal charters, of the predecessors 
of the (present) King of Great Britain ; approved and recognized by successive 
Parliaments ; and enjoyed, from the first settlement of these States, to the pres- 
ent day. The present reign opened with a deliberate system, and digested plan 
to reduce these States to the most abject dependence and vassalage. By our 
ancient charters, by the most solemn contracts with our kings, we were to have, 
and enjoy, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities of free and natural bom 
subjects of the realm of England ; of these privileges, that which fixes private 
property, and exempts the subject from taxation but by his own consent, has 
been always justly reputed the chief, the loss of which involves in it, or draws 
after it, the loss of all the rest; this was first attacked." 

** To many, the views of the British cabinet had been long apparent ; most 
people, however, had flattered themselves the nation would not suffer the Court 
to take away their privileges by force ; and that at lensth they would be con- 
firmed ; but now, it is l)ecome evident to all, that the design to strip them of 
their privileges, and lay their lives and property at the mercy of a haughty and 
tmfeeling nunistry and a venal Parliament, was fixed and determined ; and that 

*Tb« ciTtl officers of Coonccticat in 1774 were as folio wr: Jonathan Trumbull, governor. Matthew 
Griswold. dopntr-goremor, Jabes Hamlin, Shobael Conant, Elisha Sheldeo, Eliphalet Dyer, Jabes Hqb- 
^ngum, Bof er abormut, Graham Daveoport^ William Samuel Johnson, Joseph Speneer. Oliver Woloott, 
William Pitkin, and James A. Hillhonso, assistants, John Lawrence, treasurer, George Wyllrs. secretary, 
Matthew GritwcM, chief jodg e of the Superior Court, £li|rfialet Dyer, Roger Sherman, William Pitkin 
•Mi Snmonl Huntington, nmociate justices. 

t Governor Tmroooll nude a large collection of papers, MSS., circulars, speeches, etc, which were pre- 
etatod hj the fiunily, aftnr bis deaUi, to the Massachusetu Uistoiical Society. Several of them have been 
printed m tbe volumes of their Collections. The whole constitute an invaluable treasure. They an 
chraoologieally nrrai^od, well bound, IVirnished with convenient indexes, etc We have spent a number of 
hears, raeently, in lookioff them over. The greater part of them are from Gov. Trumboirs correspondenta. 
A laife selection firom them might bo published to the manifest advantafe of the public. General Wash- 
ingiim is oao of th» DOtft prominent correspondents. The papers are so voluminous, that we could not 
well mako nM-of tliaai in the completion of this short memoir. They show, most conclusively, the higii 
~^' !■ mUek €k»v« Tnmibail wrna held for ability, patriotism, and incorruptible iatefrity. 
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DO Step tending to that end would be deemed inexpedient or unjust, if practica- 
ble. On the 19tb day of April, 1775, the sceue of blood was opened by the 
British troops, by the unprovoked slaughter of the Provincial troops at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The adjacent Colonies took up arms in their own defence ; 
the Congress again met, again petitioned the throne for peace and settlement ; 
and again their petitions were contemptuously disregarded. When every 
glimpse of hope failed, not only of justice but of safety, we were compelled, by 
3ie last necessity, to appeal to Heaven, and rest the defence of our liberties and 
privileges upon the favor and protection of Divine Providence ; and the resis- 
tance we could make by op|K)sing force to force. Although the war was begun, 
on our part, under the greatest disadvantages, without any preparation of arms, 
artillery, military stores, magazines of provisions, or other necessaries, which 
proves to demonstration that the war did not proceed from any ambitious, pre- 
meditated plan on our part ; yet Heaven has so smiled upon us hitherto, that 
we have been able to maintain ourselves and make head against our enemies. 
And, although all Europe has resounded with ostentatious accounts of their 
victories and success, it is nevertheless true that they have not yet been able to 
maintain themselves in any post where they were not protected by their navy ; 
or where, if attacked, they could not immediately retire on board their trans- 

E>rts. And we have yet good hopes and a fair prospect, with the smiles of 
eaveu, of making a good defence, and vindicating our liberty against the 
unjust attempts of power to deprive us of it From our brethren in Great Brit- 
ain we have not experienced their boasted candor, impartiality, and clemency. 
We appeal from their injustice to the Supreme Governor and Judge, and to 
the candid censure of the impartial world. In you. Sir, and in your wise and 
generous sentiments, we find that justice, the sincerity of our intention and 
rectitude of our measures entitle us to hope for. We may justly flatter our- 
selves that no free State will so far forget what is duetotheirown glory and inter- 
est, as to lend their aid to exterminate liberty, (even) from the wilds of Amer- 
ica ; might they not rather be exjiected to assist in preserving what liberty yet 
remains upon earth from falling a sacrifice to the encroachments and avidity of 
Tyrants — lest Liberty itself should be banished or forced from amongst men, 
and universal tyranny, with its attendant calamities and miseries, overwhelm 
the whole human race ? But I desist ; it is not my intention to send you a his- 
tory. I would only thank you for your favorable sentiments of us, and request 
a continuance of your good offices as far as we shall appear to you to deserve 
them." 

The correspondence continued till the Governor's death. 

The services of Gov. Trumbull, throughout the war, were of very great 
importance, not only to Connecticut, but to the United States. During 
the whole American war, he showed himself the honest and unshaken 
patriot, the wise and able magistrate. No man ever loved his country 
more. No man could guide the vessel of state with more care. He was, 
happily, permitted to live to see the day when his native land enjoyed the 
blessings of peace, and the glory of her independence. 

In October, 1783, Gov. Trumbull declined any further election to pub- 
lic office. *' A few days,'' said he, in his address to the general assembly, 
** will bring me to the anniversary of my birth ; seventy-three years of my 
life will then be completed ; and, next May, fifly-one years will have pass- 
ed since I was first honored with the confidence of the people in a public 
character. During this period, in different capacities, it has been my lot 
to be called to public service almost without interruption. Fourteen 
years I have had the honor to fill the chief seat of government. With what 
carefulness, with what zeal and attention to your welfare, I have discharged 
the duties of my several stations, some few of you, of equal age with myself, 
can witness for me from the beginning. During the latter period, none of 
you are ignorant of the manner in which my public life has been occu- 
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pied ! The watchful cares and solicitude of an eight years' distressing and 
unusual war have also fallen to my share, and have employed many anxious 
moments of my latest time ; which have been cheerfully devoted to the 
welfare of my country. Happy am I to find that all these cares, anxieties, 
and solicitudes are amply compensated by the noble prospect which now 
opens to my fellow-citizens, of a happy establishment (if we are but wise 
to improve the precious opportunity) in peace, tranquillity, and national 
independence. With sincere and lively gratitude to Almighty God, our 
great protector and deliverer, and most hearty congratulations to all our 
citizens, I felicitate you. Gentlemen, the other freemen, and all the good 
people of the State, in this glorious prospect. 

" Impressed with these sentiments of gratitude and felicitation, reviewing 
the long course of years in which, through various events, I have had the 
pleasure to serve the State ; contemplating, with pleasing wonder and sat- 
bfaction, at the close of an arduous contest, the noble and enlarged scenes 
which now present themselves to my country's view ; and reflecting, at the 
same time, on my advanced stage of life — a life worn out almost in the 
constant cares of office — I think it my duty to retire from the busy con- 
cerns of public affairs: that at the evening of my days I may sweeten their 
decline by devoting myself with less avocation and more attention to the 
duties of religion, the service of my God, and preparation for a future and 
happier state of existence; in which pleasing employment I shall not cease 
to remember my country, and to make it my ardent prayer that Heaven 
will not fail to bless her with its choicest favors. 

" At this conspicuous moment, therefore, of my country's happiness, 
when she has thus reached the goal of her wishes, and obtained the object 
for which she has so long contended, and so nobly struggled, I have to re- 
quest the favor from you. Gentlemen, and through you, from all the free- 
men of the State, that, after May next, I may be excused from any further 
service in public life ; and that from this time I may be no longer consid- 
ered as an object of your suffrages for any public employment in the 
State." 

After thanking the Assembly for the aid which they had always afforded 
biro in the discharge of his duties, the Governor availed himself of his ex- 
perience, and rendered his last address ** an advisory legacy " to his con- 
stituents. 

Governor Trumbull was seized with a malignant fever, and, after a few 
days' illness, died on the 17th of August, 1785. 

He was, in many respects, a remarkable man. M. Chastelleux, who 
saw him when he was 70 years old, writes, " He was governor by excel- 
lence, for he had been so fifteen years, having been re-chosen every two years, 
and equally possessing the public esteem, under the British government, 
and that of Congress. His whole life is devoted to business, which he 
passionately loves, whether important or not, or rather with respect to him, 
there is none of the latter description. He has all the simplicity in his 
dress, all the importance, and even all the pedantry, becoming the great 
magistrate of a small republic. He brought to my mind the burgomasters 
of Holland, the Heinsiuses, the Barneveldts, etc." He retained the cos- 
tome of the early part of the eighteenth century, and the primitive habits 
of his fathers; he was grave and serious, and mild in his discourse, but 
firm and resolute in action. The crowning excellence of his character 
was his anaffected piety. 

The following letter, addressed by General Washington, to Jonathan 
TnunbuU, the Gorernor's son, will be read with interest. 
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** Mount Vernoit, Od. 1st, 1785. 
"Mr Dear Sir, 

^ It has so happened that your letter of the first of last month, did not reach 
me until Saturday's post. 

" You know too well the sincere respect and regard I entertained for your 
venerable father's public and private character, to require assurance of the con- 
cern I felt for his death ; or of that sympathy in your feeluigs, for the loss of 
him, which is prompted by friendship. Under this loss, however, great as 
your pangs may have been at the first shock, you have every thing to console 
you. 

" A long and weU-spent life in the service of his country^ places Governor 
Trumbull among the frst of patriots. In the social duties he yielded to no 
one ; and his lamp, from the common course of nature being nearly extinguish- 
ed, worn down with age and cares, but retaining his mental faculties in perfec- 
tion, are blessings which rarely attend advanced life. All these combined, have 
secured to his memory unusual respect and love here, and, no doubt, unmeas- 
urable happiness hereaAer. 

** I am sensible that none of these observations can have escaped you, that I 
can offer nothing which your own reason has not already suggested upon the 
occasion ; and being of Sterne's opinion, that * before an afBiction is digested, 
consolation comes too soon, and af\er it is digested it comes too late, there is 
but a mark between these two, almost as fine as a hair, for a comforter to take 
aim at,' I rarely attempt it ; nor should I add more on this subject to you, as it 
will be a renewal of sorrow, by calling afresh to your remembrance things that 
had better be forgotten. 

" My principal pursuits are of a rural nature, in which I have great delight, 
especially as I am blessed with the enjoyment of good health. Mrs. Washing- 
ton, on the contrary, is hardly ever well ; but, thankful for your kind remem- 
brance of her, joins mo in every good wish for you, Mrs. Trumbull, and your 
family. 

^ Be assured, that with sentiments of the purest esteem and regard, I am, 

" Dear Sir, your afiectionate friend, and obedient servant, 

" Geo. Washington." 

Governor Trumbull's wife was Miss Robinson, a descendant of John 
Robinson of Leyden, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. 
Joseph was commissary general in 1775, and died unmarried. Col. John 
Trumbull was, at one period of the war, in Europe. He was aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Lee. David died in Lebanon, Jan. 17, 1822, aged 71. Faith 
married Gen. Huntington. — Hope married Gen. William Williams of Leb- 
anon. The remaining son, Jonathan, was born at Lebanon, March 26, 
1740, graduated at Harvard College, 1759, and settled in his native town. 
From 1775 to the close of the campaign in 1778, he was paymaster to the 
northern department of the army. In 1780, he was appointed secretary 
and first aid to Washington, in whose family he lived, and whose confi- 
dence he enjoyed till the end of the war. In March, 1789, he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the United States. In 1791, he 
was speaker of the House, and in 1794, a senator of the United States. In 
1798, he succeeded Wolcott as governor of Connecticut, in which office 
he remained eleven years, till his death. He died at Lebanon, Aug. 7, 
1809, aged 69. He had no children. His wife, Eunice Backus, died at 
New Haven, Feb., 1826, aged*76. Gov. Trumbull, like his father, was a 
man of extensive knowledge, sound judgment, and of incorruptible integ- 
rity. He was zealously attached to the ancient religious principles of 
New England, and died in the confidence of Christian hope.* 

* See Allen*! and Eliot*i Biogr^thical DicUonarief, Nationel Portrait Gallery, Mara. Hiit. Coll., etc. 
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SKETCHES OP THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OP 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 18S0. 

[By Jacob B. Moobb, Esq., Membtr of tb« New Hampthire and New York HieloricAl Societiet.] 

Cootiaotd from Vol. xM. p. 447. 



SAMUEL BELL. 

[Governor of New llemp«hiro rrom 1819 to 18SD.] 

SA«r«L Bell was bom at Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 9tb February, 1770. 
The moot remote of his ancestors of whom any account is preserved in the family, was 
u inhabitant of the western coast of Scotland, who with a considerable company of big 
fhends (Scotch Presbyterians) emigrated, in 1612, to the opposite shores of Iieland, and 
•etiled in the vicinity of the city ot Londonderry. The little colony were mostly culti- 
Tatora of the soil. John Bell, the grandfather of Gov Bell, was horn in Ireland in 1G78 ; 
and in I7:i2, attracted by the flattering accounts received from the American colonies, 
be emigrated, with his family, then consisting of one son and four daughters, to the 
province of New Hampshire, and settled in the town of Londonderry. A number of 
bmilies from the same neighborhood In Ireland, had preceded him, and commenced a 
settlement at Londonderry as early as 171!). Mr. Bell brought with him property suffi- 
cient to purchase three hundred acres of land, and to erect such buildings and make 
Boch improvements as placed the family in comfortable circumstances. He died in 
174:2. John Bell, his son, the father of Governor Bell, was born at Londonderry in 
irji), received such advantages of education as the common schools afforded, inherited 
the homestead farm of his father, and pursued the hu.sinessof a farmer through life. In 
Mofi^ he married Mary Ann Gilmore, daughter of James Gilmore, one of the original 
rttlers of Londonderry, by whom he bad twelve children, nine of whom both parent* 
lurvived. In the revolutionary contest, Mr. Bell took an active part in favor of freedom, 
aod was a member of the provincial leffislature from Uie eoinniencement to the close of 
the revolution. After the peace of 1783, he was during several years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and subsequently a member of the Senate. He was a man of 
KMind, discriminating and intelligent mind, and of the highest integrity. He died in 
December, 1825, at Um age of U5. His wife died in 18:22, at the age of 8(j years. 

Samuel Bell, untjl the age of eighteen, remained employed upon his father's farm, 
attending the common schools during the winter season. Having a strong desire to 
acquire a collegiate education, his father at length yielded to his entreaties, and in April^ 
]7iij6, he commenced the study of Latin, with John Lwins, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lefe, who at that time taught school in Londonderry. He subtiequently attended the 
ac^emy io New Ipswich, under the supervision of John Hubbard, afterwards professor 
ia Dartmouth College. From October, 171M), to April, 17iM, he taught school in hi» 
native ▼illafe ; and in the May following entered the sophomore class of Dartmouth 
College. He graduated in 171)3 ; studied law with the Hon. Samuel Dana, of Amherst, 
and was mdmitted to practice at the Hillsborough bar in September, 17iM3. He immedi- 
ately rose to distinction in his profession. 

His public career, as a legislator, commenced in 1804, when he was elected a member 
of the Hoose of Representatives. He was re-electrd in the two following years, during 
hotb of which he fiMed the office of Speaker of the House. In 1807, he was appointed 
AUomej- General of the State; but the salary attached to the office at that period being* 
entirely inadequate, Mr. Bell declined accepting the appointment, preferring the more 
solid advantages of bis professional pursuits. In lt^07, and the year following, he wa« 
elected a member of the Senate, dunng both of which years, he presided in that body. 
In 180d, Mr. Bell was elected one of the five members constituting the Executive 
Coonctl of the State. In all these various offices, he was distinguished for his dignified 
character, aoand constitational views, and zealous devotion to the public welfare. 

During the succeeding year, having been seized with a severe affection of the lungs, 
•Beompanied by the common symptoms of consumption, Mr. Bell was advised by hie 
phyiieianfl to relinqaish his profession, and resort to travel for the benefit of his health. 
He adopted Uiat course, and spent portions of several succeeding years in distant jour- 
Beyiogt, princiDallr on horselmek, by which he gradually regained his former healtn. 

0& the ie-OMUi«Uon of the State Judiciary, in 1816, Mr. Bell was appointed asso- 
date jartioe or the eoperiof court; an office for which he poMened the moft eminent 
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qaalifications, and the datiei of which he diBcharged with gretX ability. He remained 
upon the bench until May, 1^19, when he resigned the station, having been called to the 
chief magistracy of the Sute. During four years, from June, 1819, to June, 1823, Got- 
ernor Bell discharged the duties of that high office with uni venal satisfiustion to the 
people. Indeed, such was the contidence in his patriotism and character, that there wis 
scarcely a show of an opposing party during his administration, except on his first eke* 
tion, when, out of 24,2G5 votes, he received 13,751. In 1822, the whole number of 
votes cast was 23,980, of which Governor Bell received 22,934, showing the smallest 
minoritv ever thrown against any candidate, under the constitution, except in 1796^ 
when John Taylor Gilman received 9,340 out of 9,440, all the votes given. In June, 
1822, having declined a re-nomination for the office of ffovemor, Mr. Bell was elected to 
the Senate of the United States ; an office to whicTi he was again chosen in 1829. 
With the expiration of this latter term of office, in 1835, Governor Bell retired from 
public life, to a farm in Chester, which he had purchased in 1813, and continued to 
improve, when not eogag^ed in the public service. Here, with an income entirely ade- 
quate to the supply of all the wants of a temperate and frugal citizen, he passes the eve- 
ning of life pleasantly and contentedly, between bis books and the cultivation of his 
f^rm. 

In 1808, Governor Bell was elected a Trustee of Dartmouth College, but resigned in 
the year following. In 1820, he was honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the Faculty of Bowdoin College. Governor Bell was twice married. His first wife 
was Mehitable Buwen Dana, daughter of Judge Dana, to whom he was married in 
November, 1797. She died in August, 1810, leaving six children, four sons and two 
daughters.* In July, 1828, Governor Bell married his present wife, Lucy Smithy 
daughter of the late Jonathan Smith of Amherst, by whom he has four sons. 

RICHARD BELLINGHAM. 

[Gorernor of MastachuMtts in 1641 and 1654, and from 1665 to 1673.] 

Richard Bellinoham, the fiflh Governor under the first Massachusetts charter, wsfl 
a native of England, born in 1592. The learned editor of Winthrop savs, " he was of a 
good family in that country." He was educated to the profession of the law, which he 
abandoned, and came to this country in IG^M. On the 3d of August in that year, he 
joined the church at Boston, with his wife Elizabeth, whose death is mentioned as having 
occurred not long afler. Mr. Bellingham was one of the twenty-six original patentees 
named in the charter of King Charles I. in 1628; and being well qualified to take an 
active part in the afiairs of the infant colony, the opportunity was not long wanting. 
He was chosen a deputy in March, 1635. He was an assistant from 1636 to 1639, and 
from 1643 to 1652; and was also treasurer of the colony from 1637 to 1639. In May, 1635, 
the general court placed him upon the commission for military affairs, which Winthrop 
says "had power of life and limb" — and which was indeed the most important power 
exercised in the colony. His associates in the commission were the governor, deputy- 
governor, Winthrop, Bradstreet, Endicott and others, and they were empowered to 
make war offensive and defensive, and to imprison such as they might deem to be ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and in case of refusal to come under restraint, to put ofi*end- 
ers to death. At the succeeding general court, held at Newtown, fCambiidge,] 6th 
May, Mr. Beilingham was chosen deputy-governor. From this period he was annually 
chosen a magistrate until 1641. Hutchinson represents him to have been, at this period^ 

* Samuel Dana Bell, eMntt son nf Governor Rell, was born 9th Oct. 1798; graduated at Harr. Coll. is 
1816; studied law with the late Attorney-General Suliivnn at Exeter; was admitted to the bar in 1890; 
•ettled in Chester, where ho became a member or the lej^iiitature } w«is during five years solicitor of Rock- 
ingham ; and is now in the succtrsurul pracii:eorbis proreMion,at Manchester, N. H. In 1896, he marrisd 
IJary llealy, the only daughter of the lute Hon. Newell Healy uf Koniinjrton, N. H. 

John Bellt born 5th November, 1800, was graduated at Union College, 8chenectady, N. T. in 1818 ; stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Shnttuck of Boston, and subsequently with the celebrated Laennec, at Paris ; sod 
commenced the practice of medicine in the city of New York, in 1893, with flatterinf proapects of sucoeaa. 
lie remained two years in the city, during which he became one of the editors of the Medicil and Physical 
Journal, a work of high reputation. He whs appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiol»gy in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; but beinar about thit timeaffiicted with a severe hemorrhage of the lunzs, he removed 
to Natchez, Mississippi, in 1895, and subsequently to Louisiana, where he died unmarried, :17th November, 
1830, at the age nf30. 

Mary-^nne Bell, eldest daughter of Gov. B., was born S6th Oct. 1803 ; was married to John Nesmith, 
Esq. in 1825, and died in 1830. The other daughter of Gov. B died in infancy. 

James Bell, born 13ih of November, 1801, graduated at Bowdoin College in 1893; studied law with 
Judge Gould of Litclifield, Conn., afterwards with his brother at Chester, was admitted to the bar in 1895, 
snd is now in the practice of his profession at Exeter. He married Judith, daughter of the late Hon. 
Nathaniel Upham, of Rochester. N. H. 

Luther V. Bell, born 90th December, 1806; was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1833; studied medi- 
cine with his brother John; settled at f)erry, N. H., where he continued in a successful practice until Jan. 
1837, when, having been appointed Su|)erintendent of the M'Lean Asylum at Charlestown, Mass , he entered 
upon the discharge of his dutiea, where be yet remaini. His wife Fraoces C, ia the daughter of James 
Pinkerton, Esq. or Londonderry. 
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Uke WiBthrop, Dadlej, and Bradstreet, a man of property and estate above mostof thd 
plantera of the colony. 

Iq the framing of the colonial laws, which occupied the attention of the General Court 
from time to time, Mr. Bellingham, being a lawyer, and a man distingaished alike for 
good judgment and integpritv, had a greater share than any other person of his time, ex- 
cepting perhaps Governor Winthrop. 

In 1640, Mr. Bellingham was re-elected deputy-governor; and at the election in 1G41, 
be was chosen governor, in opposition to Winthrop, by a majority of six votes. There 
were rival and party interests, even at thaf early day, among those who had fled from a 
common persecution. Winthrop seems to have been the favorite candidate of the Gen- 
eral Court, and Bellingham, for the time, to have been the candidate of the people ; and 
no sooner was the result known, than the Court repealed an order formerly made for the 
annual allowance of jClUO to the governor. There was no general dislike of the excel- 
lent Winthrop, but the people held to the democratic doctrine of rotation in office, even 
to the neglect of so good a man as Winthrop, ** lest there should be a governor for life." 
Mr. Winthrop seems to have felt some little mortification at this result, and complained 
that " there were divers who had not given in their votes,*' and were denied by the 
magistrates, '* because they had not given them in at the doors.'* At the following 
election, however, the Court party rallied, and Winthrop was again elected. 

During the iew years preceding, raged the Antinomian controversy, in which the 
celebrated Anne Hutchinson bore so conspicuous a part; and there were other circum- 
itances which contributed to render the first administration of Bellingham unpleasant, 
and finally unpopular. Toward the close of the year, the General Court being in session, 
there were " uncomfortable agitations and contentions " between the governor and 
Court. Winthrop says that they arose from the jealousy of the governor, at *' seeing 
Bome others of the magistrates bear more sway with the people than himself, and that 
they were called to be of the standingr council ibr life, and himself passed by." And he 
gon on to pronounce the conduct of Bellingham in this instance to be the ** occasion of 
frief to many godly minds, and matter of reproach to the whole Court in the mouths of 
othen." The prejudices of the governor*s opponents, in this case, seem to have out- 
stripped their judgment, as his alleged oflences bear no proportion to the formal repri- 
mand which was imposed. One was, that the governor had taken the part of a poor 
oiiller, of the name or Howe, of Watertown, in a dispute about the title of a mill, against 
the rich and austere Dudley ; and another was, that he had interfered improperly in the 
matter of a fine imposed upon a citizen for an infraction of the law. The governor was 
inflexible in his opinions, and probably did not spare his opponents in the heat of the 
controversy. The deputies, afler consulting together, gave him, says Winthrop, " a 
•olemn admonilimif which was never done to any governor before." 

There was another proceeding, however, on the part of the governor, which greatly 
oflended the puritan delicacy of the elders and magistrates. Winthrop, who relates 
many other things less proper to be told, gravely expresses a doubt whether the facts in 
this case were '* fit to be published." There resided at tliis period in the family of 
governor Bellingham, a young man, who had been paying his addresses to a gentle- 
woman of the neighborhood, of the name of Penelope Pelhara, a sister of Herbert Pel- 
ham ; * and matters had proceeded so far, as Winthrop says, that she " was ready to be 
contracted to him '* in marriage. The governor, who was a widower, suddenly made 
overtures to the damsel, who, being dazzled by the prospects of a better establishment 
thos suddenly placed before her, accepted his suit, jilted her former admirer, and married 
bis excellency. This little episode in the aflairs of the colony, excited universal atten- 
tion and animadversion. The governor, it seems, not only disappointed the hopes of the 
nnsuccessfal suiter, but he committed a gross breach of order, in refusing to have hia 
contract of marriage published where he dwelt, according to law, and also by performing 
the marriage ceremony himself This he claimed the right to do, in hia capacity of 
magistrate, but it was contrary to the practice of the colony. These oflences were 
deemed so inexcosable, that he was presented by the grand inquest for a breach of the 
law ; and the General Court, not being in a very friendly mood, took up the matter, and 
through their secretary formally summoned the governor to answer to the prosecution. 
Bat the governor, refusing to descend from his high place as judge on the bench, to 
take the bar as an oflfender, and the magistrates not wishing to proceed to extremities, 
the matter was finally suffered to rest, without any further proceedings. But the pop- 
ular opinion was for the time decidedly against the governor, and, as a consequence, in 
1642, oe was dropped from office, and Winthrop chosen in his stead. 

Afier thia, we near little of governor Bellingham for several years, except in occasional 
eooflicta with his brethren of the magistracy, whose course he did not approve. With 



• Bertert PsUisaB was an asiistant from 1646 to 1649. He was of the lame family with Thomav, Lord 
Felh«B, wbesa ths dsatb of John UolUs, Daks of New-Cattle, 15Ui Julj, 1711, tucoseded that Doblemsa 
iaUassiatsaadtitlss. 
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Mr. Saltonstall, of Salem, one of the most worthy of the &ther9 of New England, we 
find governor Bellingham frequently joined in oppoeition to the rest of the council, and 
taking part with the deputies against the powers claimed by the magistrates. 

In i&44, another controirersy arose out of a trifling aflfair, which set the little colony 
by the ears, and so divided the magistrates and deputies, tliat the elders were obliged to 
interfere, and the difficulty was only ended by both parties finally getting weary of the 
dispute, and glad to compromise. A poor woman had lost a swine, which strayed away, 
and af\er some time she found it, as she alleged, in the possession of a rich neighbor. 
8he claimed the swine, but the neighbor denying that it was her's refused to deliver it 
op. She appealed to the magistrates. Bellingham, with his usual readiness to protect 
the interests of the weaker party against the more powerful, took up the cause of the 
poor woman ; while Dudley, on the other hand, as in the case of the miller, espoused 
the cause of the patrician. The contest waxed warm, and there being no hope of end- 
ing it, Dudley and Bellingham, at last, " in order that the public peace might be restor- 
ed," arranged a compromise between the parties. 

In a popular excitement which occurred two years afterward, when some *' persons 
•f figure, who had settled at Scituate, undertook to complain of the illibcrrality of the 
government of the colony, we find Mr. Bellingham opposed to rigorous measures, and 
m favor of that Christian toleration, which has since become a distingaishing feature in 
our institutions. 

In 1G53, Mr. Bellingham was again chosen deputy-governor ; and in the following 
year, governor. In IGoG, he was again elected deputy-j^overnor, and was annually re- 
elected until 1665. He was then chosen governor, in which office he continued under 
annual elections until his death, in 1G72. 

During this long period, he was actively engaged in the affiiirs of the colony, and 
carefully watched over its interests in the trying periods of the revolution, the protect 
torate, and the restoration. During the latter years of the leign of Charles I., and dur- 
ing the stern despotism of Cromwell, when the colonists were increasing in numbers and 
wealth, and were apprehensive of some invasion of their chartered privileges, Belling- 
ham was an admirable pilot tocarr^ them through the storm. After the restoration, and 
at a time whea fears were entertained of the disposition of Charles II. respecting the 
charter, Mr. Bellingham was appointed with Leverett and others, " to receive the 
charter and duplicate thereof in open court," for safe keeping. The same determina- 
tion probably existed at this time to preserve their Charter, at whatever harard, that 
actuated the people of Connecticut, when Andros, twenty-two years afterwards, de- 
manded the surrender of theirs. 

In obedienee to a royal summons, agents had repaired to London, to answer allega- 
tions against the colony, with whose explanations the King declared himself to be satis- 
fied, and promised to con6rm their charter, at the same time enjoining upon them the 
toleration of Episcopalians and Quakers. A short time afterwards, however, the colony 
was alarmed by the appearance of four royal commissioners, who had been appointed 
for the purpose of exercising a supervisory power over all the colonial governments. 
The spirit of the colony was roused. ' They considered the commission to £9, as in truth 
it was, in derogation of the powers granted by their charter. The colonial government 
had now a difficult task to perform. On the one hand, tliey were determined to resist at 
the threshhold any invasion of their chartered privileges, and on the other hand loyalty 
to the sovereign required that they should be discreet in their proceedings. An extra 
session of the General Court was summoned, and the bold and decided stand at once 
taken, not to recognize the authority of the commissioners. An address was at the same 
time forwarded to the King, explaining and defending the course adopted. The pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners were in general arbitrary and impolitic, and adapted 
rather to distract than to tranquillize the people. On their return to England, they did 
not fail to represent the conduct of Massachusetts in the most unfiivorable light. The 
King was vexed at this instance of disregard for prerogative, and issued peremptory 
orders to Governor Bellingham and four others, who were named, to appear before him, 
and " answer for refusing the authority of his commissioners." Instead of complying 
with this injunction, they addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, in which they 
affected to doubt the authenticity of the royal mandate. They profess the utmost loyal- 
ty, and sav that their case had been already so well unfolded, that the wisest among 
them could not make it any clearer. With this manifestation of loyalty, and the timely 
present of a ship-lMd of masts for the royal navy, at that time much wanted, and which 
was sent forward to the King, he was appeased— and the cloud, which had for some 
time been eatherinjg over the colony, was dispersed. 

Although, as before intimated, governor Bellingham was less rigid than his associates 
Winthrop and Dudley, in his religious opinions, he was devotedly attached to the puri- 
tan faith, and warmly opposed any movement, which he feared might weaken or preju- 
dice the church. He was opposed to the establishment of a new church in Boston, in 
I669| " as detrimental to the public peace," and summoned the council to consider the 
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■object, bat thej declined to interfere. In the whole controFeny growing out of the 
■ettlement of Davenport, he was the advocate of the first or original church. 

The witchcraft delusion was at this time existing in New-England, and a sister of 
governor BeUinghain, the widow of William Hibbins, was executed in June, 1656, as a 
witch, being the second victim in this country to that absurd fanaticism.* Hutchinson 
intimates that some pecuniary losses of her husband, in the tatter part of his life, had so 
soured ber temper, tnat she became quarrelsome, and falling undercburch censures, was 
so odious to the people, that they accused ber of witchcrafl. It was of her that the 
&moiu Norton made the remark, that " one of the magistrates* wives was banged for a 
witch, only for having more wit than her neighbors." 

Governor Bellingham died on the 7th December, 1672, at the age of 80. He lived to 
be the omly surviving patentee named in the charter. As a man, he was benevolent and 
upright; as a Christian, devout and conscientious ; and as a magistrate, attached to tlie 
interests of the people, and resolute in defending them. Hubbard speaks of him, as ** a 
very ancient gentleman, having spun a long thread of above eighty years, a notable 
hater of bribes, and firm and fixed in any resolution he entertained. Alather, following 
Hobbard, says, that ** among all his virtues be was noted for none more than for his 
notable and perpetual hatred of bribes ; " and for this be would honor him with a 
Theban statue. Nor does the testimony stop here ; for in the granary burial-giound, in 
BostoB, over bis tomb is inscribed : 

" Virtue*! fast friend within this tomb doth lie, 
A foe to kribee, but rich in charrtj.* 

By bis will, executed on the 28th November, a few days before his death, he lefl his 
large property at Rumney Marsh, for charitable and pious purposes ; but the instrument 
vas drawn in such a manner, that the General Court set it aside, and made a different 
disposition of the estate. 

Samuel Bellihgham, M. D., the only son of governor Bellingham, who survived 
him, fraduated at Harvar^i College ia 1642, completed his education in Europe, and 
Kttled in London, in the parish of St. Anne, Westminster. He lived to an advanced 
ige. — Mrs. Penelope Bellingham, widow of governor B., died at Boston, May 28, 1702. 

EARL OF BELLOMONT. 

[Governor of New York, filateachutette and New Hampshire, from 1607 to 1701.] 

Richard Coote, Earle of BcUoniont, was an Irish peer, and a descendant of the 
&mily of Cootes, of Coloony. He was born in 1636. He was a relative of Sir Charles 
Coote, a brave oflicer, and governor of Dublin in 1641, whose son Charles, af\er wards 
Earl Mountrath, was one of the most distinguished ofiScers in the civil wars of Ireland. 
In 1060, Earl Bellomont married Eliza, daughter of John Naufan, an eminent English 
merchant, the l&dv, at the time of her espousals, being but twelve vears of age. — The 
residence of the Earl was subsequently at Merton Court, near Ledburjr, in Hereford- 
shire. He took no very prominent part in public affairs until about the time of the rev- 
olution of 1689, when he became an active poliUcian and gained the confidence of 
William in. 

The Pithless and despotic conduct of James II., and of Francis Nicholson, who had 
been lieatenant-governor of New York under the papist governor Dongan, and was con- 
tinued in office by Andros, gave great dissatisfaction to tne people of tnat colony. The 
wealthy and influential citizens were irritated by the privation of their former liberties, 
and tbe mass of the people were inflamed by a dread of popery. Nicholson himself was 
a papiaty and almost every station in the province had been filled by men of the same 
&itb. Accordingly, when the news arrived of the designs of the Prince of Orange, and 
tbe people of New England had declared in bis favor and imprisoned governor Andros, 
in April, 1689 — tbe people of New York were for following the example of the people of 
BosUm. Bat tbe wealthy citizens hesitated, and generally discountenanced any move- 
ment of the kind. Nicholson and his council not only refrained from proclaiming Kin^ 
Winiam, bat despatched a messenger to governor Bradstreet at Boston, haughtily com- 
mandioff tbe release of Andros, and '* the suppression of the rabble.*' 

At this ciisis, Jacob Leyslaer, a militia captain of Dutch descent, ambiUous spirit, 
and popalar address, determined on declaring for King William. Accordingly with his 
company, be seized tbe fort on the 21st Mav, 1689, when the populace of the whole 
town at oooe declared for William III. Leyslaer thereupon assumed and exercised the 
office of governor, expecting that tbe King would confirm his acts, and reward his loy- 
alty, bj eooftrring the government upon bim. But the aristocracy, who had refused to 



* Willisa flifcbjfls. was sdmiUsd a frseman, Maj 13, 1640 ; wai a deputy from Boston in 1640 and 1641, 
Sid aa siwetsst tnm IMS, to Usdsaib, Jalj 93, 1S54. He was a man of aoms note, sod bad been sfott 
tftkssslsqrteSasIa^ 
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tngn the declaration propoacd by Leyslaer in favor of the Prince of Orange, were greatlj 
displeased that a man of humble origin should thus get the start of them ; and while 
they tardily declared for the new King, they published a manifesto against the govern- 
ment of Leyslaer. Backed by the influence of these men, the friends of Nicholson pre- 
vailed at court ; and Leyslaer's messenger who had been dispatched to London, was 
Bent back with empty thanks. Henry Sloughter, a weak, intemperate man, was sent 
out as governor, in 1691 ; and Leyslaer, resenting the supposed intrigues of his ene- 
mies, and refusing to surrender the fort without express orders under the sign-manual 
of the King, was arrested by order of Slou^hter, tried, condemned b^f his enemies, and 
hurried to execution, on the IGth May, 1691. It is said by the historian of that period, 
that Sloughter hesitated for some time to sign the warrant of execution ; that the ene- 
mies of Leyslaer, apprehensive of are-aetion in his favor, earnestly pressed the governor 
to act, and having invited him to a sumptuous entertainment, procured from him, while 
in a state of intoxication, his signatuie to the death-warrant of Leyslaer, and of Mil- 
bourne, his son-in-law. 

This proceeding, alarming the adherents of Leyslaer, they fled in great numbers from 
the province ; and for many years, the most bitter contentions were kept up between the 
two factions into which the people were thus divided. Sloughter died at New Torkt 
23d July, 1691, and was succeeded by Benjamin Fletcher, who arrived 29th Aogast, 
1692. During Fletcher's administration, piracy, though not openly encouraged, was 
secretly promoted, and the governor himself, if be did not share in the spoils of the free- 
booters, winked at their outrages, and took no pains to punish them. Such was the 
situation of the province of New York, when the ministry became aroused to the neces- 
sity of prompt measures for the suppression of piracy, and for healing the disorders in 
the colony. A son of Leyslaer, an energetic and resolute man, had brought the attain- 
der of his father before the King, and finding efficient aid in the Massachusetts agents, 
who were tlien in London, and also in the Earl of Bellomont, succeeded, in 1694, in 
procuring a reversal of the attainder. Bellomont, who had been one of the committee 
m the House of Lords to examine the proceedings in the case of Leyslaer and Mil- 
bourne, did not hesitate to declare in his place that '* these men had been barbarously 
murdered." 

Early in the year 1695, the Earl of Bellomont was summoned before the Kincr, who 
remarked to him, that havinj? come to the determination to repress the illegal traffic and 
piracy, which had for several years been increasing in the colonies, he had selected him 
as the most suitable person to be invested with the government of New York and New 
England. 

Anxious to make effectual preparations for the suppression of piracy. Lord Bellomont 
at once set about devising the most ready means. It so happened, that Robert Livings- 
ton, of New York, was at that time in London, and being acquainted with tlie Earl, in- 
troduced, and recommended to his lordship one William Kidd, whom he knew as " a 
man of honor and intrepidity," to command the proposed expedition against the pirates. 
The plan was, to have fitted out a frigate, and of this Kidd would have had command, 
but the exigency of the war prevented. The scheme of a private adventure was then 

Slanned by Livingston, with the concurrence of the Earl, and other noblemen, and the 
ling entered so heartilv into it, that he took one-tenth of the stock, the Earl of Bello- 
mont and Romney, the Lord Chancellor Somers, and various other noblemen, becoming 
partners with the sovereign in this adventure against the pirates. Kidd with the com- 
mission of a privateer, sailed from Plymouth in April, 1696, with orders to proceed 
against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to the Earl of Bellomont. The result 
of this enterprise is well known. Kidd, instead of suppressing piracy, became the prince 
of pirates, and came near involving the ministry and all concerned, even the King him- 
self*, in the charge of aiding the freebooters. In the articles of impeachment preferred 
against Lord Somers and others, in May, 1701, this was among the specifications. The 
impeachment, however, fell to the ground. 

Although designated as governor of New York in 1695, Earl Bellomont did not receive 
his commission until the loth June, 1697. He embarked early in the following autumn, 
on board a vessel of war. The merchant vessels which sailed at the same time, arrived 
safe at Boston ; but the man-of-war, encountering the severe gales of the tempestuous 
season which followed, was blown off to Barbadoes, and there wintered, not arriving at 
New York until the following spring. 

The Earl of Bellomont arrived at New York on the 2d April, 1696. He bron^ht with 
him, as lieutenant-governor, John Naufan, Esq., a cousin of the Countess Bellomont, 
who also came out with him. As soon as it was known that the royal vessel was enter- 
ing the harbor, notwithstanding the enemies of Leyslaer, whose cause the Earl had 
espoused, were in power, they made extensive preparations to welcome the arrival of 
the new governor with every public demonstration of joy. The city council ordered 
** four barrels of powder for a grand salute.'* The roost loval addresses were voted by 
ilie author and aJdermen ; and the most wealthy citizens, those who had sided with the 
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peraecntora of Leyslaer, vied with the majority of the people, the friends of the anfortu- 
nate victim, who should pay the Earl tlie highest honors. A lew days afler the Earl 
had published his conaofiission, the common council invited him to a public entertain- 
Bient, projected on a magnificent scale for that period, and appointed two from each 
board, as *' a committee to make a bill of fare," with power, ** for the effectual doing 
thereof, to call to their assistance such cooks as they shall think necessary." There 
can be no doubt, says Dunlap, that the party in power trembled, and were conscience- 
struck ; knowing, as they probably did know, that Lord Dellomont came to his govern- 
ment with strong prejudices against some of the prominent actors in the preceding 
administration, and a nxed determination to exert his power and influence to restore to 
the family of Leystaer their former rank and oossessions. 

Afler goin^ into a thorough investiffalion of^ Fletcher's administration, the Earl openly 
denoanced hmi as a corrupt and pronigate magistrate, and not only caused proceedings 
to be instituted against him and his partisans, who had shared the public spoil, but at 
one time proposed to send him a prisoner to England to undergo a criminal trial. These 
early and decisive proofs of the just and equitable character of the Earl of Bellomont, at 
once rendered him popular ; and it may be said, that he became, in fact, although a 
nobleman of the highest rank, the leader of the democratic party in the province over 
which he had come to preside. 

The Earl's commission included the provinces of New York, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. The people of these two latter provinces, who had been harrassed with 
every species of rezation under the rule of Andros and Dudley, anxiously looked for his 
arrivm]. The province of Connecticut had also suffered from the interference of Fletch- 
er, the late governor of New- York, and being desirous of conciliating the favor of Earl 
Bellomont, their General Court, which was in session at the time of his arrival, appointed 
a deputation of the most distinguished characters to wait upon and congratulate him on 
his arrira]. Trumbull says, that the committee discharged their trust with a dignity 
ind address, that matly pleased the governor, and prcrauced the most favorable im- 
piessions. The New-Hampshire assembly, determined to obtain the ear of l^ord Bello- 
mont, even before his arrival appointed a deputation to wait upon him at New York. 
Their instructions to their agent were, that ** if he should find nis Lordship high, and 
lesenred, and not easy of access, to employ some gentleman who was in his confidence, 
to manage the business ; but if easy and free, he was to wait upon him in person, to tell 
him how joyfully they received the news of his appointment," &c. — But he was in- 
structed further, in case the friends of Usher fthe former lieutenant-governor of New- 
Hampshire, and who was the head of a powerful party at the time) nad got the start, 
^ to observe what reception they met with. If his Lordship was ready to come that 
way, he was to beg leave to attend him as far as Boston, and then ask his permission to 
return home." This mission, which shows the contrivers to have been no mean politi- 
cians, bad the desired effect. The party who so promptly moved in this affair, were 
placed in power on the arrival of the Earl at Portsmouth. 

The affairs of the colony of New York demanding the most vigilant attention, the 
foremor did not visit New England until the year afler his arrival. The peace of Rys- 
wick, uf lOth September, IGdf, had interrupted hostilities between the English and 
French ; bat the governor of Canada, Frontignac, determined to prosecute his ven^ance 
against the Iroquois, whom he refused to consider as embraced within the provisions of 
the treaty. The rigilance and energy of governor Bellomont frustrated the designs of 
Frontignac, and a short time afler, peace was formally concluded between the French 
and the Five Nations. 

Governor Bellomont first met the colonial legislature in session, on the 19th May, 
1696, and the line of policy which he had resolved to pursue, was clearly indicated in 
his address, on that occasion. *< I cannot but observe to you," said he, <* what a legacy 
my predecessor has lefl to roe, and what difficulties to struggle with : a divided people, 
an empty treasury, a few miserable, naked, half-starved soldiers, not half the number the 
King allowed pay for, the fortifications aiid even the governor's house, very much out 
of Impair ; and, in a word, the whole government out of frame." Speaking of the neces- 
sity of economy in the public service, he says, " 1 will take care tnere shall be no mis- 
application of the public money. I will pocket none of it myself, nor shall there be any 
enbezzlement of it by others, bat exact accounts shall be given you." — He then urges 
upon them the importance of finding out some expedient to reconcile the contending 
parties in the province, declaring that he would esteem it ** the glory of his government 
to bring so good a work to pass." — The assembly, however, were in no condition to 
wofit bj the sage coansels of the governor. In the recent election the enemies of 
Leyslser bad prevailed, and although the house agreed to a formal answer of eight lines 
to the governors speecii, they couM agree in scarcely any thing else ; and on the 14th 
Jane* the governor dissolved them. At the next election, the Leystaerians were in the 
^Trrmisntj and the governor, determined to have unity in his administration, dismissed 
mwtnl of the old oovmaellora. The business of the govemmenl nom 'wcoX oii im^'CkAi \ 
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lawf were passed for the purity of elections, for proyidlnff a reyenue, settlinff the salary 
of the governor, and also for indemnifying the families of Leyslaer and MuDoame and 
their adherents. 

The roost corrupt and extravagant grants had been obtained of the Indians by sundry 
prominent speculators in the province, countenanced by the former governor, which 
gave umbrage to the tribes, and were likely to prove injurious to the colony. These 
grants, Earl Bellomont, on due representations at court, was empowered to vacate ; and 
some of the more prominent agents in these frauds were severely punished. 

In May, 161)1^ having been nearlv fourteen months in the country, and restored a 
degree of quiet to the province of New York, Lord Bellomont determined on visiting 
New England. He arrived at Boston on the 26th of the month. His reception was 
most cordial. — A nobleman at the head of the government was a new thing. All ranks 
of people exerted themselves to show him respect, and the appearance was so pompous, 
that his lordship thought it gave him every reason to expect a very liberal and honora- 
ble support from a province so well peopled and exhibiting tokens of so much affluence. 
He was affable and courteous on all occasions, taking pains to court the good will of the 
people. There was the most perfect harmony in the General Court while he presided. 
By conciliating the good graces of the people, and ingratiating himself among all clas- 
ses, he obtained a larger salary than any of his predecessors, receiving durinjr his stay 
in New England, of about fourteen months, grants to the amount of jCl,87o sterling. 
Hutchinson remarks, however, that there was something unparliamentary in his pro- 
ceedings in council, where he not only acted as their head in an executive, but also in 
a legislative capacity. He proposed business, recommended them to ^ into committees, 
when he would leave the chair, and mingle in their debates. He guided them as far as 
his influence extended, in every measure, and did not think it proper that they should 
act, as a house of parliament, in his absence. When absent, from any cause, he would 
send messages, advising their course of proceedings ; and afterwards, if, on reflection, 
he deemed it necessary, he would exercise his power of reversing their proceedings. 
He was the first New England governor who introduced the custom of formal speeches, 
as the Kinff*8 representative, to the two houses of the provincial legislature. 

Earl Bellomont, immediately on his arrival in this country, had learnt the coarse 
taken by Kidd, and had heard of his bold and daring exploits. He accordingly concerted 
all possible measures to take the freebooter on his re-appearance on the coast. The pub- 
lic feeling in England was much excited on hearing the news ; and there were not 
wanting those who attributed the conduct of Kidd to a concert among the parties to the 
adventure, although the King himself was one. Lord Bellomont felt that his honor, and 
that of the government, was deeply involved, and that the apprehension and punishment 
of the pirate, was a step essentiaJ to their exculpation in the eyes of the world.— lingu- 
lar as it may appear — and from this fact some historians have come to the conclusion 
that he expected protection from Bellomont— captain Kidd, while yet the officers of jus- 
tice were in pursuit of him along the coast, made his appearance publicly in Boston, on 
the first of July, 1699, and some of his crew with him. As soon as this came to the 
knowledge of the governor, he sent for him, and examined him before the council. He 
was then ordered to draw up forthwith a narrative of his proceedings, which he neglect- 
ed to do, and on the 6th, was arrested and committed to prison. Why so lenient a 
course was at first adopted by the governor, who was really anxious to secure the pirate, 
does not appear ; but it probably arose from his anxiety to obtain from Kidd himself 
some clue to the motives which had led him to become a pirate, and also to learn the 
extent of his outra^s. Among Kidd's papers were found accounts of his buried treas- 
ures, and commissioners were appointed and sent off, who recovered large sums of 
money, besides jewels, &c. and delivered them to the Earl. Kidd was a daring man, 
and boldly resisted the officers sent to seize him, but he was taken, confined in irons, 
and sent to England, with his comrades, in a man-of-war. He was tried at the Old 
Bailey, on the 8th May, 1701, and soon afterwards executed.* 

After having disposed of Kidd, the Earl sat out on a visit to New Hampshire, where 
he arrived, and published his commission on the 3Ist July, 1699, at Portsmouth. The 
council had previously voted him an address, and sent a committee, of which John 
Usher was one, to present it to him at Boston. He was welcomed with acclamation by 
^e people, who n6w congratulated themselves that they had a nobleman at the head of 
the government, distinguished for his virtues, and who had no interest in oppressing 
them. He called the council and assembly together on the 7th August, and in his 
speech recommended sundry reforms, and while he remaned in the province, exerted 

* Tradition avert, that his execution was a tkmm — that the parties who were oricinallj concerned with 
Kidd as a privateer, were litcewise so closely connected with bim in his later capacity, that, to prevent an 
exposure, it vras so contrived that " a man of straw '* only was executed in his stead. But one of the jour- 
nals of that day states, that when Kidd was hunf , " the rope he was first ty'd up with br<)ke, and beinf 
taken up alive, he was for some time permitted to converse with the ordinary, and thao ty*d op anin/* 
8o that be most havo been somethiof more than a owre nan of straw. 
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hionelf to quiet the disputes which had so lon^ existed. The courts were le-ornttized. 
tod other measares adopted, which were satisfactory to the people. The asaembiy voted 
him a gratuity of £500 ; and after a stay of eighteen days in the province, durin? which 
the people came in from the sarroanding coantry in throngs to see him, and whom he 
treated with great attention and hospitality, he Quitted the province and returned to 
Boston, leaving lieatenant-governor Partridge in charge of the government. 

Daring the absence of governor Bellomont in New England, his opponents, among 
what was then the aristocracv of New York, basied themselves in forwarding the de« 
•igns of the former governor Fletcher, who was then in England, endeavoring to efieel 
U» removal of the Earl ; bat their efforts produced very little impression upon the King, 
who sent the £Iarl the most flattering assurances of his approbation.* 

Soon afler the close of the session of the General Court in May, 1700, Lord Bellomont 
took leave of his Massachusetts government, and returned to New York. Here matters 
being in a quiet state, little was done by the governor, except to saperintend the im- 
provements of the city. He encouraged the erection of a new City Hall in Wall Street, 
by givinjr the stones of the bastions of the old fortifications which once extended on tho 
Ime of Wall street, nearly across the island. 

About this time the friends arui adherents of Leyslaer and Milboome, disinterred their 
coffins and removed their remains from the spot where they had been buried as malefac- 
tors, to the Dutch Church in Garden street, where they were entombed with every 
mark of respect. This proceeding, which was countenanced by the governor, gave 
great ofience to the enemies of Leyslaer, who still cherished feelings of enmity to his 
nemoiy. Among the thirty-two '' Heads of Complaint against the r^arl of Bellomont^ 
in his GoYeriunent of New York," which was sent out to the King, a short time prior 
to the death of the Earl, the fact that he countenanced this proceeding, is urged as a 
grave and well grounded complaint against his administration. 

Bat another act, of far greater consequence — and one which would, unless we care- 
folly consider the circumstances out of which it arose, cast a deep shade upon the fair 
£une of Bellomont — his enemies dared not disapprove, so united was the public senti- 
ment on the subject. We refer now to the law of New York, passed in August, 1700, 
against the Catholic priests. The act was entitled, " An act against Jesuites and Popish 
priests.'* The preamble expressly charges that " divers Jesuits, Priests and Popish Mis- 
Monaries have of late industriously labored to debauch, seduce, and withdraw the In- 
dians from their obedience, and to excite and stir them up to sedition, rebellion, and 
open hostility,*' &c. Therefore it was enacted, ** That every Jesuit and Seminary, 
Priest Missionary, or other Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Person," acting under author- 
ity of the Pope or See of Rome, should depart from the Province before the first of 
November, 1700 ; that any such person found remaining in the province afler said first 
of November, should be liable to perpetual imprisonment, and to death, if taken, afler 
having escaped from prison ! The New England laws against the Quakers scarcely 
went mrther than this. 

This law against the Jesuits was a severe one ; and to us, of the present generation, 
who behold the cross of the Roman Catholic churches standing among the spires of 
Protestant edifices of every denomination in our cities, it would seem cruel and unac- 
countable. But the history of that period shows it to have been rather a measure of 
state policy, tiian of persecution. There was a wide spread horror of popery, it is true ; 
but this alone would not have led to the enactment of so sanguinary a law. The cause 
is more likely to be found in the well-known tampering of the Catholic priests with the 
Indians. It had become notorious, that the northern tribes had been excited by Jesuit 
emissaries to murder the English inhabitants; and the terrible scenes at Schenectady 
and other places, directly attributable to the influence of the Romish priests, were still 
fresh in the recollections of the people. Their legislators, therefore, in directing their 
penalties against the priests, imagined that they were warding off the blows of the tom- 
ahawk. 

Daring the remainder of Earl Bellomont's administration, he was sedulously engs^d 
in treating with the Indians, and in plans for the improvement of the city, and the in- 
crease and prosperity of the colony. While occupied in these endeavors, he was sud- 
draly taken ill, and expired on the 5th March, 1701, at the age of 65.---He was buried 
with becoming honors, the populace of the whole city turning out to join the funeral 
procession, which was directed by the city authorities. His remains were interred in 
the chapel o£ the fort, at the Battery ; but afterwards, when the fort was taken down, 

*Tlw littlt ewictr n which then intrifUM of his enetnimi gave Lord B., i«Men from the following extract 
cTmc of hn faniliar letters to hii friend iibraham lie Pnystcr at New York:—" Bo$ion^ TSd Jan, 161)9 ~ 
I hear the Jaeohite party in New Yorii have named a new governor before tho King hai thought fit to name 
eae. sad laa abo told that they lay wagerg that I »hall not go anv more to New York ; but, for all that, 
I im\n yom trill bsspssk mm two pipes of good ale and two pipes of small beer, at Albany or Bchenectadv, 



vhieh I wmtkk have laid in at New York against my goiof thither. Pray charge the man yoa bespeak H 
si;tehsilitvsfy wsllvaadsMhsssgood as possibls." 
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and the Batteiy levelled, in 1790, the leaden eoffin was remored, and finallj dejponted 
in St Paul*! church-yard. A few days after the death of the Elarl, his coat of arms, 
carried in state, was placed in front of the new City Hall ; but on the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Cornbury, in 1702, it was torn down, and, Dunlap says, ^* destroyed by the 
aristocracy.'* 

The Countess Bellomont, soon after the Earl's decease, returned to England, and was 
afterwards, on the 3d Dec. 1737, when eighty-nine years of age, married to William 
Brigdon, Esq., merchant of London. She died 12th March, u28, in the 90th year of 
her age. 

FRANCIS BERNARD. 

[Governor of New Jeney from 1758 to 1760 ; and of MaMachnaetts from 1760 to 1770.] 

Sir Francis Bernard, was the son of Francis Beniard, Esq. who was for several 
years a judge of the Irish common pleas, and afterwards removed to England, and set- 
tled at Nettleham in Lincolnshire. The son was educated at Oxford University, studied 
the profession of the law, and was proctor in the ecclesiastical courts of England, when 
the intelligence of the death of governor Belcher of New Jersey reached London. His 
friends immediately made an interest in his favor at court, and on the 27th Jan. 1758, 
he was appointed governor of New Jersey. 

Governor Bernard sailed in April following for his government, and arrived off Sandy 
Hook on the 19th May. " Col. Peter Schuyler," savsone of the periodicals of that day, 
*' happening to be at the Hook with his sloop, took the governor and his family to Perth 
Amboy.*' lie did not assume the government of the province until the 13th June, 
when he published his commission, and was waited upon bv deputations from the prin- 
cipal towns. Congratulatory addresses poured in from all quarters, and on visiting 
Elizabethtown and New Brunswick, he was met by great parades of the citizens, in 
reply to whose addresses, he pledged himself (as other governors had done) to devote 
himself to the good of the provmce. He assured them, that he '* would defend the prov- 
ince by the powers of war, cultivate it by the arts of peace, and maintain its rights by an 
equal administration of justice." At Princeton, he was waited upon by a deputation 
from the College, who addressed him in Latin, to which he replied very pertinently in 
the same language. 

Soon after his arrival, apprehensions being entertained of an invasion bv the Indians, 
who had already made hostile demonstrations. Governor Bernard through the medium 
of Teedynscung, king of the Delawares, summoned the Minisink or Muncy, and the 
Pompton Indians to meet him in Council at Burlington. The council opened on the 
7th August, 1758, and was attended by deputies from these tribes. — A Mingo chief, 
however, appeared among them, and, exercising the riaht of a conqueror, declared the 
Muncys to be " women," and therefore unable to treat ior themselves. He proposed to 
adjourn the conference to the great council fire, to be lighted at Easton, in October fol- 
lowing — to which the governor assented.* At this assembly a pacification was con- 
cluded, and at a special conference held on the Idth, with the chiefs of the united Min- 
isinks, Wassings, and other tribes in New Jersey, governor Bernard succeeded in ob- 
taining, for the consideration of $1,000, a release of ue titles of all the Indians to every 
portion of New Jersey. 

This was the only measure of much importance transacted during the administration 
of governor Bernard in New Jersey. His career here, though biief, was useful and 
acceptable. The government at home had now decided on transferring him to New 
England, and on the 27th November, 1759, he was appointed governor of Massachusetts. 
He remained, however, in New Jersey, in the discharge of his office there, until the 4th 
Julv, 1760, when his successor arrived. 

Reaching Boston on the 2d August following, governor Bernard entered upon his 
administration under the most encouraging circumstances. It was a period of glory and 
triumph for the British nation, in which the people of New England, who had snared 
largely in its accomplishment, very generally partook. To the legislature, at their first 
session after his arrival, the governor remarked, that " his duty as the King's servant, 
and his inclination as an Englishman, conspired to form the strongest obligation on his 
part to be careful in preserving not only their general rights, but their particular charter 
privileges." This pledge, however violated in the end, was very acceptable to the peo- 
ple, and the assembly at the same session voted the governor a salary of jCl,200; in ad- 
dition to which they presented him the island of Mount Desert (now comprising the 
towns of Eden and Mount Desert, Hancock county) in Maine — a grant which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the King. 

*The degradation of the Delaware! i« apparent, whenever a chief of the Mingoee or Af infwee appears ia 
their midit. The chief of the Muneyt, who addreited governor Bernard on thia occasion, held a belt in his 
band, but spoke whilst sitting, not being allowed to stand ontU the Mingo had spoken. 
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The people were not Ion? deceived as to the character of their new groveinor. He 
Terjr aoon exhibited his marked dislike of those popular ideas of liberty, which had oh- 
tuoed such deep root in the colonies, and proved himself read v to become the instru- 
meotof royal oppression. He joined the obnoxious party of Hutchinson and others, 
who were u>r strengthening the royal power in the colonies; and his appointment of the 
same Hutchinson as chief-justice, instead of Otis, the popular favorite, to whom Shirley 
hid promised the place, was the source of much public disquietude. There was another 
circumstance, which served to show the unconquerable spirit of the people, and to shad- 
ow forth that sturdy independence which was soon to shake off the royal authority alto- 
gether. In communicating the intelligence of the conquest of Canada to the Massachu- 
setts le^slature, governor Bernard asks the two houses to remember '^ the blessings they 
derive from their subjection to Great Britain, without which Ihey could not now have 
been a free people." The governor could scarcely have selected a more exceptionable 
term, and the significant replies of the Council and Assembly shew the interpretation 
they pat upon it. The Council, in their response, acknowledge that " to their relations 
to Great Britain, they owe their present freedom ; " and the Assembly declare, that 
while sensible of the blessings alluded to by the governor, ** the whole world must be 
sensible of the blessings derived to Great Britain, from the loyalty of the colonies 
in general, and of this province in particular; which, for more than a century past, 
his been wading in blood, and laden with expenses of repelling the common enemy ; 
without which efforts. Great Britain, at this day, might have had no colonies to defend.'* 

The matterings of the approaching storm of the revolution were now perceptible. 
Tlie parliamentary restraints upon trade, and the stamp act, roused the people to action. 
At this period, had a man of address and wisdom occupied the place of governor Ber- 
nard, it IS very probable that the revolution might not have occurred so soon. But he 
possessed no talent at conciliation. Of arbitrary temper himself, he was disposed to 
carry through any measure proposed by the ministry, however odious, and by force, if 
necessary. 

The day aAer the passage of the stamp act, Doctor Franklin wrote to a friend in this 
country, saying — " The sun of liberty is set ; you must light the lamps of industry and 
eeoQomy." ne was answered significantly, that " torches of a very different description 
would be kindled by the Americans." 

At the first session of the legislature afler the passage of the stamp act was known, 
^vernor Bernard omits altogether to notice that measure, well understanding the tem- 
per with which it would be received. And the legislature, on their part, omit the cus- 
tomary answer to the governor's speech. He soon afler asks them to remunerate 
Hutchinson for his services as lieutenant-governor, which they peremptorily refuse to 
do ; and proceed at once to discuss the measures of the parent country, their fatal effects 
00 the colonics, and end by boldly summoning a congress of the colonies. The alter- 
cations between the governor and assembly grew more frequent, as the opposition to him 
beeame more formidu>le. To revenge himself, in some degree, upon his opponents, the 
eovemor adopted the usual expedient of a profligate politician, that of attempting to 
blacken their characters. For this purpose, he industriously collected and transmitted 
all the most wiolent publications that had appeared in Boston, assuring the ministry in 
England, that these publications were a faithful index to the feelings of the people of 
the colony ; that he was in daily expectation of an open rebellion ; and advising the 
qoartenng of troops npon the country. Dr. Franklin speaks of the strong sensation 
prodooed in England by these unguarded declarations of Bernard, and that he was at 
ooee pronouncea by judicious men to be unfit for the station he occupied in such a cri- 
sis. But his representations were well received by the ministry ; and Lord Hillsbor- 
ough thereupon addressed his celebrated circular to the colonies, containing the royal 
eeosore of the proceedings in Massachusetts. Of this circular, the best English histori- 
an of the United States nas recently remarked — ** Such an amazing effusion of spleen, 
insiilence, and folly, perhaps never before disgraced the councils of the government of a 
civilised eoantry." The King and cabinet were greatly exasperated against the colo- 
niits ; and, in conformity to Bernard's suggestions, troops were sent over in 1768, and 
qoartered in Boston, with the design of overawing the people. On their part, it was 
seen that the governor had been guilty of gross duplicity, who, while pretending to be 
the friend of tlie province, had been secretly plotting the overthrow of its charter. The 
rovemor now required the assembly to make provision for the support of the troops, 
jliis tbe^ refused to do. — They had sent out a circular, in Feb. 1769, to the other colo- 
Bies, which gave great ofience to the governor, and he demanded of the next general 
eoQit, that they shoold rescind the vote by which their predecessors had authorized this 
eircalmr to be sent. This they at once refused, by a vote of 109 to 17. <* When Lord 
Hillsboroogfa knows that we tnU not rescind our acts," said James Otis, ** let him apply 
to parliament to rescind theirs. Let Britain rescind hex measures, or her authority is 
lost forever ! " 

The priwmte letten of fOTenior Bernard, pablished in London, in 1768 and 1769, con- 
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tainin^ the most gross aspersions upon the people of Boston and of the province, he had 
become odious to a vast majoritj. He was assailed through the newspapers with a 
vigor of sarcasm and reboke scarcely ever equalled ; and all his messages and speeches 
were canvassed with a freedom, to which those of no other representative of royalty in 
the colonies had ever been sabjected. He complained to the council of these attacks, 
and that body pronounced them scandalous ; which only provoked the assailants to 
explanations still more offiposive. 

Finding the leprislature inexorably hostile to his views, governor Bernard, in Angxist, 
1769, dissolved them ; but prior to their adjournment, they voted a petition to the King, 
for the removal of the governor. — Resolutions were also passed in most of the towns 
in the province and published in the newspapers, declaring governor Bernard a traitor, 
and an enemy to his country. His administration had now become so odious, that, 
having obtained permission to return to £ngland, he sailed from Boston in Auffust, 

1769, in the Rippon, man-of-war, and never returned. The government was left in 
charge of lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. 

It was no small aggravation to the discontent of the colonists, to find that in propor- 
tion as Bernard became odious to the people, he seemed to rise in favor with the Kmg. 
On the 20th March, prior to his return to England, the King had conferred upon him 
the title of Baronet, and on his arrival in London, he received personal assurances of 
his Majesty's favorable consideration. Bv all the friends of America in England, how- 
ever, he was loaded with opprobrium, and they did not fail openly and on ul occasions 
to express their disgust anu abhorrence of his conduct. 

Sir Francis held nominally the office of governor for nearly two years aAer he left 
Bfasssachusetts, and is supposed to have counselled the rash measures of the ministry 
which precipitated the revolution. In January, 1773, he was appointed Commissioner 
ef Excise in Ireland. In the following year he published his Select Letters on the 
Trade and Grovernment of America; ana continued to take a deep interest in American 
affairs until his death, which occurred in June, 1779. 

Of the political character of governor Bernard, enough has been exhibited to show 
him to have been the advocate and apologist of tyranny . In private life he is represent- 
ed to have been a morose, avaricious, ambitious man. He had few friends, and his 
habitual petulance, and general superciliousness of manners, were not calculated to 
increase the number. He was, however, a man of extensive reading, and used to boast 
that he could repeat all the plays of Shakspeare ! 

After the destruction by nre of Harvard Hall, with its library and apparatus, he took 
an interest in its re-construction ; and the building known as Harvard Hall is a speci- 
men of his taste in architectural design. He presented to the institution the grreater 
part of his own private library. He was attached to the Church of England, and a con- 
stant attendant upon public worship ; but not unfrequently went to the nearest Conrre- 
gational church. His style of writing was vigorous, without much elegance. He 
wrote several pieces in Greek and Latin, which were published in a collection made at 
Cambridge, in 1761, styled ** Pittas et Gratulatioj** with a dedication to the King, from 
the pen of Hutohinson. 

Of the children of Sir Francis Bernard, Francis, the eldest, died in Boston, in Oct. 

1770. Hi9 second son. Sir John B., held public offices in Barbadoes and St. Vincents' 
and died in 1809. His third son, Sir Thomas B., graduated at Harvard College in 
1767 ; studied law at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1780, was called to the bar. In 1796, hav- 
ing married in London a lady of fortune, he became a patron and active manager in 
various public and charitable mstitutions. In 1809, on the death of his elder brother in 
Barbadoes, he succeeded to the title, and was afterwards honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. He was also for a time Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Durham. He died at Leamington-Spa, in Warwickshire, 1st July, 
1818, aged 67. His publications on various subjects, were numerous. The title 
descen£d to his only surviving brother. Sir Scrope Bernard. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 

BANGOR. 

[Bj Rev. EirocB Pord, D. D.] 

The founders of the Theological Seminary at Bangor were led to undertake 
its establishment, from a deep conviction of its necessity. This is evident from 
the following passage, extracted from one of their earliest publications. ** In 
to almost continuous range of settlements, extending from the Connecticut to 
the St Croix rivers, there are at least 200,000 souls, either entirely, or in great 
measure, destitute of well instructed religious teachers. This numerous and 
rapidly increasing population must waste away for successive generations, ia 
ill the horrors of religious ignorance, and the guilt of sin, unless immediate, 
extraordinary, and vigorous exertions shall be made to enlighten and save 
them." 

^ This scene of moral desolation could not be viewed with indifference, by 
soch as understood the value of evangelical institutions. The affecting neces- 
■ities of so many of their fellow creatures became the theme of frequent con- 
versation and prayer to benevolent individuals in the then District of Maine, 
and led, at length, to the adoption of measures calculated to afford relief." 

As early as 1810, an association was formed in Portland, called "The Society 
for Theological Education." It was designed to afford aid to indigent young 
men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, with a view principally 
to the supply of the new settlements. This was one of the earliest Education 
Societies instituted in the United States. It was incorporated in 1812 ; soon 
after which vigorous measures were taken, to carry into effect the principal 
object of the Society. Afler much thought, and a somewhat extendea corres- 
pondence, not only in this country, but in England, it was concluded that this 
object could not be attained without the establishment of a literary and theo- 
logical institution. Accordingly, a committee was appointed by the Directors 
of the Society, with instructions to establish, as speedily as possible, the pro- 
posed seminary. Through the efforts of this committee, a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, in February, 1814, designating certain 
individuals as "Trustees of the Maine Charity School," and clothing them with 
the most ample powers. It may be questioned whether an instrument of more 
liberal import, or of greater value, was ever given to a public institution. 

By the provisions of the charter, the number of Trustees is restricted to 
fifteen, who are to have perpetual succession, with power to fill vacancies in 
their own Board. They may hold property to an amount sufficient to produce 
a clear annual income of fifteen thousand dollars. They may establish a semi- 
nary for literary and religious purposes, on any principles and extent which 
seems to them necessary to carry into effect the design of the founders ; and 
are vested with all the powers and privileges possessed by trustees of the most 
favored literary and benevolent institutions in New England. On the ground 
of this charter, the Trustees are competent, whenever they shall have the means, 
to establish, not only a theological seminary, but an English or classical school, 
a teacher's seminary, or even a college ; — any thing of the kind which can be 
conducted with an income of fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
. The first meeting of the Board was holden in Montville, at the bouse of 
Maj. Samuel Moor, in May, 1814; when Rev. Edward Payson was elected 
President; Rev. Eliphalet Gillet, Vice President; Rev. Kiah Bayley, Secretary; 
and Samuel £. Dutton, Esq., Treasurer. 

A temporary arrangement having been effected between the Trustees of the 
Maine Charity School, and the Trustees of Hampden Academy, the Seminary 
was opened at Hampden, on the Penobscot liver, in October, 1816. During 
the fint yeaTf it was under the immediate instrucUon and government of 
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Mr. Jehudi Asbmun, the late devoted and deeply lamented Colonial Agent at 
Liberia. 

In 1817, the institution was regularly organized, and the several departments 
of instruction tilled. The Rev. Abijah Wines, late of Newport, N. H., was 
appointed Professor of Theology ; Mr. Jehudi Asbmun Professor of Classical 
Literature ; and Mr. Ebenezer Cheever, Preceptor of the Preparatory School. 

In 1819, the institution was removed from Hampden, and became permanently 
established at Bangor. At this period, the preparatory or academic department 
ceased, and instruction was given only by the two professors, until the autumn 
of 1827. At this period, too. Professors Wines and Ashmun resigned their 
offices, and were no longer connected with the institution. 

Aflcr leaving the Seminary, Prof. Wines labored twelve years in connection 
with the Congregational Church and Society on Deer Island, in Penobscot Bay. 
In consequence of extreme exposure in the spring of 1832, he fell under the 
influence of a morbid nervous affection, from which he had suffered, in some 
degree, in previous years. ** It was attended with more or less alienation of 
mind, and extreme depression of spirits, relieved, however, with seasons of 
comparative composure, and symptoms of recovery. In the month of August, 
he was conveyed to the hospital in Charlestown, Ms., where ho died, February 
11, 1833." His remains lie buried, by the side of those of a beloved daughter, 
in Amesbury, Ms. 

The character of Professor Wines is thus given by Rev. Mr. Farley, who 
was called to preach his funeral sermon. " As a man, Mr. W. possessed a 
strong intellect, and an uncommon share of sensibility. His feelings were 
chiefly of the tender and benevolent kind. He was seldom known to be 
angry. His patience and self-possession were exemplary. 

**A8 a husband and parent, Mr. W. was affectionate, attentive and faithful, in 
the discharge of duty. . As a friend and neighbor, he was constant, generous 
and noble spirited, possessing a liberality and largeness of heart, which did 
great honor to his character. 

" As a preacher, Mr. W. was plain, pungent, and uncompromising, aiming to 
declare the whole counsel of God, whether men would hear or forbear. He 
entertained a high sense of the sacredness of the ministerial office, and of the 
vast importance of decision and fidelity in the execution of it He felt a deep 
interest in the success of his ministrations, and was not satisfied with having 
commendably discharged them. His soul panted for the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom ; for the moral renovation of his hearers ; for the salvation of immortal 
souls. 

** As a theologian, Mr. W. possessed uncommon talents. It was here that 
his great strength lay. A deep and discriminating force of mind enabled him 
to understand the system which he had adopted, to discern its foundations, to 
simplify its points, to explain its principles, and to defend its positions. His 
mind was accustomed to a critical and philosophical theology. He regarded it 
as a branch of intellectual science, founded on facts, sustained by truth, and 
capable of moral demonstration. He would have a reason for every article of 
his faith. He exacted the why and the wherefore, both from himself and others. 
Implicit faith he held to be blind credulity and weakness, unworthy of religion 
and of human nature. With him, sound philosophy and true religion were of a 
kindred character, and perfectly harmonious ; the subject matter of them con- 
stituting the two great departments of the grand system of the universe. 

*' Mr. W., though an instructive, impressive, and, to serious and philosophical 
minds, an interesting preacher, was not an orator. His manner was uncommonly 
plain and simple. He never tasked his invention in search of metaphors, or 
labored to construct well proportioned and harmonious periods. These were 
arts for which he had little taste or desire. 

^ Though a man of a plain mind, he yet possessed a noble description of 
greatness. His chief wish and aim was that he might live, not for gratification 
and pleasure, not for wealth and office, not merely for family and kindred, but 
for usefulness — for the moral benefit of mankind. His feelings of self-respect, 
combined with those of benevolence and duty, produced in his mind great 
elevation of views, purpose, and feeling. He detested the very thought of 
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whatever was mean, sordid, and covetous. He cast his bread upon the waters, 
hoping, whether it returned to him or not, that it might furnish the means of life 
tod salvation to those who were ready to perish.** 

In illustration of these remarks, it may be stated, that when once on a mission, 
several hundred miles from home, he found a young man of piety and talents, 
who was destitute of the means of pursuing a liberal education. He took the 
young man home with him, treated him as a son, and supported him through 
the whole course of his preparatory studies. This was done, previous to the 
establishment of Education societies, or any of the facilities at present enjoyed 
for preparing indigent young men for the ministry. Professor Wines graduated 
at Dartmouth College in the year 1794. 

The career of Mr. Ashmun, after he retired from the Seminary at Bangor, is 
so well known, and his character has been so fully exhibited by his eloquent 
biographer, Mr. Gurley, that but little needs to be added here. Suffice it to 
observe that, after various enterprises and vicissitudes, he embarked for Africa, 
00 the 20th of June, 1822. On his arrival at Liberia, he became principal 
Agent for the Colony ; in which office he continued to labor, through evil report 
aod good report, but with an unshaken reliance on the goodness of Providence, 
and the wisdom and rectitude of his own designs, till at length he lived down 
all opposition, and came to be regarded, both in this country and at the Colony, 
u the principal friend and benefactor of Africa. 

Incessant labors and anxieties, together with repeated attacks of sickness, 
bad SO enfeebled his constitution, that, after an absence of about six years, he 
was under the necessity of returning to the United States. He embarked in 
March, 1828, and (after stopping a while in the West Indies) arrived at New 
Haven in August of the same year. But he arrived in a state of prostration 
aod disease, for which there was no remedy. He came home to die. He ex- 
pired OQ the evening of the 25th of August, in the d5th year of his age. 

From his funeral sermon, preached by Rev. Leonard Bacon, we extract the 
following passage : " There have been men, whose names are way-marks ; 
wboee examples, through successive ages, stir the spirits of their fellow men 
with noble emulation. What has been done for God, for the souls of men, and 
for wretched human nature, by the lustre which gathers around the name of 
David Brainerd. How many lofty spirits has the simple history of his toils and 
aorrows kindled and roused to kindred enterprise. Other names there are, 
which beam from age to age with the same glory. Howard, Clarkson, Swartz, 
Mills — what meaning is Uiere in such names as these. Our departed friend, 
AihmaD, will add another to that brilliant catalogue. He takes his place 

Amid th« aogutt and nerer djiog li|ht 

Of eonttallatoid •pirita, w1h> have gamod 

A name in heaven, by power of keavenlj deeda. 

Let OS praise God for the light of his example, which shall never be ex- 
tiofoished ; and which, as it beams on us, shall also beam on our children, and 
4iar children's children, moving them to deeds of godlike benevolence." 

"^A simple but beautiful monument, erected by the Managers of the American 
Coldiixation Society, in the church-yard at New Haven, bears the name of 
Asbiniio. This monument may perish ; but that name never. It is engraven 
« the heart of Africa." 

I only add to the foregoing account, that Mr. Ashmun died, as he had lived, 
11 the belief and the consolations of the gospel. To one who spoke to him, on 
kii deatb-bed, of his eminent services in the African cause, he replied, *'I am 
a dying man ; and I desire that alone which is suited to my situation. I know 
sf BO tueh thing as self-righteousness. I can rely only upon the righteousness 
sf Christ*" The end of such a reliance must be, as in his case it eminently 



Prot Ashmim received his bachelor's degree at the University of Vermont in 
1816L 

By ths lesignation of Professors Wines and Ashmun, the Seminary at Bangor 
VIS bsresfsd of both its instructors in one day. But the vacancies were soon 
Ig M sreby 1820, the Rev. John Smith was inaugurated Professor of 
ff aad Aev* Bancroft Fowler Professor of Classical Literature. 
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This Seminary was origrinally founded on the plan of the English Dissenting 
institutions. It was intended principally for those who, in consideration of their 
age or other circumstances, wished to enter the ministry without a Collegiate 
education ; although provision was made, in the original plan, for such as had 
enjoyed a higher course of preparatory study. The course of study prescribed 
for those who had not been through college was literary and dasnealy as well 
ts theological, and occupied a period of four years. During the last two years 
of the course, the studies were chiefly of a professiofud character, embracing 
systematic and pastoral theology, homiletics, &c. 

While conducted on this plan, the Seminary, though continually straitened 
for want of funds, was for the most part prosperous, and was highly useful. 
The number of students generally was between twenty and thirty. Many 
valuable ministers proceeded from it, nearly all of whom are still laboring in 
the churches. 

In the latter part of the year 1825, the Rev. Bancroft Fowler resigned his 
seat as Professor of Classical Literature. He was succeeded in this department 
by Rev. George £. Adams, who was elected in August, ld27. After retiring 
from the Seminary, Prof. Fowler resumed the labors of the ministry, in which 
he has continued to the present time. 

In the summer of 1827, the plan of the Seminary underwent an important 
change. The classical department was separated from the theological ; the 
terms of admission to its privileges were raised ; and the course of study, and 
the period of it, were made similar to those of the older Seminaries in the 
United States. Indigent students, who before had been supported from Semi- 
nary funds, were now received as beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society. This is to be regarded as an important era in the history of the 
Seminary. Many excellent individuals, who had previously stood aloof from 
it, and doubted as to the wisdom of its operations, from this time became its 
decided friends. 

Still, the days of its trials and depressions were not ended. It still suffered 
severely for the want of funds, and those who had been its warmest supporters 
were ready, at times, to be discouraged. 

In December, 1829, much to the regret of the Trustees, and of all the friends 
of the Institution, Prof. Adams resigned his place, and entered on the duties of 
Pastoral ofSce in Brunswick, where he still remains. Within a little more than 
a year from this time, the other professor, the late excellent Dr. Smith, was 
removed from his charge by death. As he had been connected, I might almost 
«ay identi/Ud, with the Institution for above ten years, during which time he had 
uniformly and ably sustained its reputation and its interests, a brief sketch of 
his life and character will not be regarded as inappropriate. 

He was born in Belchertown, Ms., March 5, 1766 ; was a graduate of Dart- 
month College ; and pursued his theological studies with the late Dr. Emmons 
•of Franklin. In 1797, he was ordained pastor of the church in Salem, N. H., 
where he spent about twenty years of his life. He was afterwards settled at 
Wenham, Ms., where he had resided but a short time, when he was called to 
the Professorship of Theology at Bangor. Here he continued, discharging with 
great fidelity the duties of his office, until called from his labors by the sickness 
which terminated his life. He died April 7, 1831. In the following passages 
from the sermon of Rev. Mr. Pomroy at his funeral, the more prominent features 
of his character are exhibited. 

" Dr. Smith possessed what is fitly termed a reasoning mind. How far this 
might have been owing to the native structure of his mind, I have no means of 
judging. For a long course of years, however, he cultivated chiefly, and I may 
say almost exclusively, his reasoning powers. He seemed to possess no relish 
for works of fancy of any description. The most glowing pictures, and the 
fnost moving eloquence, unless connected with some visible chain of argument, 
were well nigh powerless, when addressed to him. He loved the naked truth ; 
«nd on subjects of a religious nature, few men could reason with greater ability. 

** As a preacher, he dwelt much on the perfections of God, the great principles 
of the Divine government, and on all those truths which are adapted to make 
men feel their oUigstions to submit to God, and accept the salvation offered ia 
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the gospel ; and although he possessed none of those graces of elocution and 
manner which secure superficial applause, yet his method of preaching oilen 
gave him great power over the consciences of his hearers. 

** As a Theological Professor, his constaut aim was to imhue the minds of his 
pupils with clear, consistent, connected, systematic views of what he believed 
to be the doctrines of the Bible ; well knowing that these lie at the foundation 
of all religious experience, and moral duties. His manner of intercourse with 
those under his instructions was such, as never failed to give him a strong hold 
00 their affections. He was greatly loved and venerated by them all. 

** His natural temper was marked by sympathy, kindness, good will, and great 
firmness of purpose. He kept himself at an infinite distance from every thing 
that could be considered mean or low. He was no intermeddler. He never 
troubled himself with matters which did not concern him. Such was his firm- 
ness of purpose — his unyielding perseverance, where duty called him, that some 
have thought him stubborn. But the only stubbornness which I ever discovered 
in him was a fixed determination, come what would, never to abandon a post 
which, in his iudgment, duty had assigned him. 

** As regards his piety, all who knew him will agree, that it was strongly 
marked with the character of solidity. It did not consist in visions and fancies. 
It was built upon substantial truth. He had examined carefully and prayerfully 
the great principles of the Divine character and government, and the way of 
salvation, and by the grace of God, he was enabled to rest upon them with 
anshaken confidence. This gave stability and consistency to his character and 
conduct. He was not accustomed to say much respecting his own feelings. 
He chose rather to speak of God, and Christ, and the nature of true reconciliation 
to the Divine government He loved to dwell on the power of Christ, and on 
the rising glories and certain triumphs of his kingdom." 

The last days, of Dr. Smith were remarkably peaceful. He was unable to 
converse, except in a broken manner; but his mind was uninterruptedly tranquil 
and happy. He reposed an unshaken confidence in Christ, and was entirely 
willing to go down, at his bidding, into the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
His language on this subject was, ** Perfectly willing — waiting — waiting to be 
called — ready to depart and be with Christ." 

His greatest anxiety in the hour of death was for his beloved Seminary ; and 
the last intelligible words that he uttered were those of prayer on its behalf. 
*^God bless the Seminary, Thou wilt bless it, and keep it, I give it up to <Aee. 
/ can do no more for it. Thou canst do all things,^^ 

These anxieties of the dying Professor were not altogether without reason. 
He knew the situation in which he was about to leave the Seminary. Without 
in instructor, he presumed, of course, that the students would soon be scattered ; 
tnd when they should be again collected, and the course of instruction be 
resumed, no one could tell. He felt, however, that to leave it in the hands of 
God was infinitely safe. He could trust it here ; and he would trust it no where 
else. 

His dying petitions on its behalf where doubtless answered. The Seminary^ 
which seemed prostrated by his death, was soon revived, and has since attained 
to a degree of usefulness exceeding, probably, his anticipations. 

In December 1831, Rev. Alvan Bond of Sturbridge, Mass. was elected 
Professor of Sacred Literature ; and in the spring following. Rev. Enoch Pond 
of Cambridge, Mass. was elected Professor of Systematic Theology. Both 
these brethren accepted their appointments, and were inaugurated together in 
the autumn of 1832. Nearly at the same time, a large addition was made to 
the Library, in consequence of a donation from a benevolent lady in Kennebunk- 
port. A subscription of between twenty and thirty thousand dollars was also 
raised, bj which the Institution was relieved from embarrassment ; and a large 
and eomoMKlioas brick edifice was erected for the accommodation of students. 
Students also, in greater numbers than ever before, were induced to resort to 
the SemiDsiy, and its prospects of usefulness were increased. 

The only circumstance which, at this period, seemed to cast a cloud over the 
prospects of the Seminary, was the failure of Prof. Bond's health ; which, much 
to fais own aorrowy and that of the Trustees, constrained him to resign hia 
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office. This event took place in the spring of 1835. Prof Bond was afterwards 
settled in the ministry in Norwich, Ct., where he continues to the present time. 

The vacancy occasioned by his resignation was soon and happily filled. In 
Jane, 1835, Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., of New York, was elected Professor of 
Sacred Literature, and entered on the duties of his office in the autumn. This 
year was also signalized by the largest subscription to the funds of the Seminary 
that had ever been made. In conformity with a recommendation of the General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Maine, an effort was made to 
raise a subscription of $100,000, to be paid in four annual payments, for the 
purpose of completing the endowment of the Seminary. This proposition was 
met with unexampled liberality. One gentleman in Bangor subscribed between 
sixteen and seventeen thourand dollars; another $7,000; another $4,000; 
several $2,000 ; and several more in Bangor, Portland, and other places, sub- 
scribed $1,000 each. Within six months from the time that the proposal was 
made, the whole sum, and more than all, was subscribed. 

The friends of the Seminary supposed, at that period, that its endowment 
was complete, and that its pecuniary embarrassments were at an end. But 
subsequent events have served to illustrate the instability of all human affairs, 
and to show how little dependence can be placed upon the brightest earthly 
prospects. In the pecuniary reverses which, during the last five years, have 
been experienced, and in the consequent depreciation of almost all kinds of 
property, many individuals, who subscribed liberally, and in good faith, in 1835, 
have since found themselves unable to meet their engagements; so that the 
funds of the Seminary have been seriously impaired, and it has even been 
straitened, at times, for the means of meeting its necessary current expenses. 

It is impossible yet to speak with certainty as to the results of the subscrip- 
tion of 1835. About one third part of the whole sum, however, has been 
received, and expended in erecting and furnishing buildings, making additions 
to the Library, and meeting the expenses of the Institution for the last five years. 
Another third part is supposed to be lost The individuals who subscribed it 
have not, and are not likely to have, the ability to pay. The remaining third 
is supposed to be in good hands. Much of it is well secured by mortgages on 
real estate. On some of it the interest is paid. The principal cannot be paid 
at once, but will be realized by the Seminary afler a time. 

Until the year 1836, there had been but two Professors in the Seminary ; one 
of Theology, and one of Sacred Literature. In July of this year, the Rev. 
George Shepard of Hallowell was elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. This 
appointment was accepted ; and in the succeeding autumn, he entered on the 
duties of his office. In the same year, a large and commodious boarding-house 
was erected, containing not only accommodations for Commons, but rooms for 
the convenience of students, in case of sickness. Since that time, houses for 
two of the Professors have also been provided. 

In August, 1839, Prof. Woods was induced to resign his office, having been 
previously elected to the Presidency of Bowdoin College. On the same day in 
which his resignation was accepted, the Rev. Daniel T. Smith of Newburyport 
was chosen his successor. Prof. Smith soon entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, and was inaugurated at the anniversary of 1840. 

The Seminary at Bangor is equally open to Evangelical Christians of every 
denomination. Candidates for admission must have been regularly educated at 
some respectable College or University, or must otherwise have made literary 
acquisitions which, as preparatory to theological studies, are substantially 
equivalent to a liberal education. They must idso produce testimonials of their 
regular standing in some Evangelical church. 

The Anniversary at this Seminary is on the last Wednesday of August 
There are two vacations in each year; one of eight weeks, commencing at the 
Anniversary ; the other of four weeks, commencing on the fourth Wednesday 
of April. 

No student is charged for instnidion or room-rent ; and to those who are in 
indigent circumstances, half the price of their board is remitted. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the expenses of the student are, to a great extent, gratui' 
Umdy provided for. 
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The course of study embraces sacred literature, systematic and pastoral 
theology, church polity, sacred rhetoric, and ecclesiastical history ; and is 
designed to be as full and as thorough as at any Seminary in the United States. 
The regular term of study is three years ; and provision is made for resident 
licentiates, who choose to remain at the Seminary a longer period. 

The whole number of the alumni, as appears from a General Catalogue pub- 
lished the present year, is 139. This embraces those only who have completed 
the prescribed course of study, and received diplomas. It is estimated that 
half as many more — making above 200 in all — who have gone into the ministry, 
have been aided in their preparatory studies at this Institution. The whole 
number at present connected with the Seminary is 43. 

The buildings belonging to the Seminary are a boarding house, two professors' 
houses, and a large brick edifice, 106 feet long, 38 feet wide, and four stories 
high, containing, in addition to public rooms, accommodations for 56 students. 
The Libraries connected with the Institution comprise between seven and eight 
thousand volumes, the most of which have been selected with great care, and 
with special reference to the wants of theological students. 

The present necessities of the Seminary are thus stated in the catalogue above 
referred to. *' There is needed a chapel, to contain not only a place of worship, 
but recitation rooms, and a room for the Library. There is needed the means 
of making gradual but continued accessions to the Library. The professorships 
need to be filled up, as soon as practicable, and placed on a permanent 
foundation. In short, the Seminary needs, what was intended to be furnished 
for it five years ago, but what subsequent, unforeseen, and uncontrollable 
events have, in a measure, frustrated — it needs an endoiomenL Its friends ought 
not to rest, nor its patrons to be satisfied, till this is furnished. Meanwhile, it 
Deeds, and must have, the means of meeting its necessary current expenses, that 
it may pursue its course of usefulness unchecked. 

** To meet these necessities, the Seminary looks primarily to the Congrega- 
tional churches and societies in Maine, to which it properly belongs, and for 
vhich it has furnished already so many valuable ministers. It looks to individ- 
uals in these churches and societies ; and to benevolent individuals in other 
States." It cannot be believed, that an Institution founded, as this was, pre- 
eminently in prayer — which is so much needed in the great and growing State 
Id which it is placed — which has already accomplished so much good, and is 
capable of accom|>lishing so much more, and towards the permanent establish- 
ment of which so great progress has been made — will be suffered to languish 
for the want of pecuniary support. The ofl manifested spirit of Christians in 
Maine, and I may add, the entire history of the churches of New England, 
forbid such a supposition. The real wants of the Seminary need but to be 
known, in order to their beiuj? cheerfully and adequately supplied. 

To the God of its pious founders, many of whom have gone down to the 
dost — to the God of the churches of Maine and of New England — the Seminary 
is in humble faith committed ; with the prayer, that he would preserve it a pure 
fountain — that he would provide for it, according to its necessities — that he 
vould perpetuate it to Millennial times, and make it a source of the richeat 
Uesainga to the church and world. 
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ACCOMFANTINe THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

Rutland County lies upon the west side of the Green Mountain, between Benning- 
ton Co. on the south, and Addison Co. on the north. It contains 26 towns and 20 Congre- 
gational churches. There are seven towns in which is no Congref^ational church, and 
one in wliiih there are two. Several townships began to be settled previous to the 
Revolutionary war, but very little was done towards the establishment of churches till 
after the close of the war. Revivals have been frequent in most of the churches from 
the time of their organization, and some of the most remarkable have taken place in the 
most busy seasons of the year. The early records of the churches are found to be yery 
imperfect, and in several instances no record of the origin and early history of the 
churches can be found. Hence it has been very difficult to obtain statistics. 

Benson was incorporated May 6, 1780. The Congregational church was organized 
March, 1790, by the Rev. Matthias Cazier of Castleton, consisting of 13 members. On 
the 4th of June, 1792, the church gave a unanimous call to the Rev. Dao Kent to 
become their pastor. Mr. Kent performed the duties of pastor for nearly 86 years. 
Frequent revivals were enjoyed during his ministry. Besides several partinl awakenings, 
there were three very general revivals of religion. The first began in 1804, and during 
this and the succeeding year, 160 were added to the church. The next was in 18I6» 
when 130 were added ; and the third in 1821, when there was an addition of 160 mem- 
bers. The perfect union and cheerful co-operation of pastor and people for many years 
contributed much to the strength and increase of ihn church. During Mr. Kent's min- 
istry, not far from 600 members were added, mostly by profession. He was dismissed 
from his people, July 11, 1828, and continued to reside with them until July 21, 1835, 
when he died in the faith, having outlived all but two of those who composed the church 
at its organization and nearly all the original settlers of the town. Rev. D. D. Francis 
succeeded Mr. Kent by a unanimous call in 1829, and still remains the pastor. His 
labors also have been blessed with frequent revivals. The present number of meml>ers 
is 257. The church has been organized 49 years and had a pastor 46 years. 

Brandon, situated In the north part of Rutland Co. was chartered in 1762. The 
Congregational church was organized September 23, 1785, by Rev. Mr. Sill of Dorset, 
Yt., consisting of 10 members, five male and five female. The church enjoyed only 
occasional supplies till about 1792, when Rev. Enos Bliss was settled as pastor. Among 
the articles of Faith adopted at the organization of the church is the following: — ** We 
believe the Catechism and the articles of Faith adopted by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, to be agreeable to the word of God." Among the " rules of order," are 
the following : — " As the education of children is of vast importance, when there appears 
to be great neglect, the faulty parent is to be admonished." ** It belongs to the church 
to see that the pastor is well supported, that he may give himself wholly to the 
work of the ministry." ** The church ought to take a kind and tender care of all the 
poor members, so that none shall suffer from want." 

No general revival of religion occurred in this town till ISOO. During this year, 
which was the year of Mr. Hebard*s installation, the church received an accession of 
27 members. In May, of this year, the church decided to hold regular weekly meetings 
for religious conference and prayer, which have been continued to the present day. In the 
early part of 1804, another season of refreshing was experienced, and about 20 received 
to the church on profession of their faith. In 1816 and '17, a very general work of 
grace was experienced throughout this whole region of country. During these two 
years, 115 were added to the church. From 1817 to 1831 no revival of any considerable 
extent was experienced. Smalt accessions were made from time to time, but not 
enough to supply the losses by death and dismission. In 1831, about the time of Mr. 
Ingraham's settlement, a very general outpouring of the Spirit was experienced, and 58 
were added to the church as fruits of the work. In 18.32 a new house was opened for 
the use of the church, and a sea«>on of protracted religious exercises followed the dedica- 
tion. These meetings were attended with the divine blessing, and during this and the 
succeeding year, 64 were added. In 1836 an interesting revival was enjoyed, as the 
result of which 53 were added to the communion of the church. During the fall and 
winter of 1838 and 1839 a most interesting work of grace commenced in connectioo 
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with fucceniYe eveniDg meetings in the different school districts, preceded by putond 
tnd lay visits from house to house. An nniisual number of sdults were among the sub- 
jects of renewing grace. Fifty-six were received by the church, of whom 26 were adult 
males, and 22 male heads of families. Mr. Bliss was pastor two years. Mr. Hebard 21 
yearn, and received to the church 216. Mr. Green four years, and received 25. Mr. 
Ingraham five years, and received 130. He is now settled at Lyons, New York. 
Mr. Curtis, the last minister, was over the church tive years, and received to the church 
157. He is now General .Agent of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Miivioiis, for the Western States, and is located at Cincinnati, O. The church has been 
organized 54 years and has been without a pastor 16 years. There is in the town a Bap- 
tist church, organized in 1788, and also a Methodbt church. 

Casti^ktoit, was chartered in 1761, and began to be settled in 1770. The town was 
organized in 1777, in the character both of a civil body, and a society for sustaining the 
institutions of religion. A season of revival in 1784, in connection with the labors of 
Rev. Jacob Wood, l»id the foundation for the Congregational church, which was organ- 
ized the same year by Rev. Job Swift of Bennington, Vt. li consisted of 18 membiers, 
Bine male and nine female. The first pastor, Mr. Cazier, retained his pastoral relation 
but aboat three years, though he continued to supply the church two or three years after 
bis dismission. He was subsequently the pastor of a church in Massachusetts for a short 
time ; but at length adopted peculiar views, disfellowshipped all who did not go with 
him, and endeavored to form an exclusive communion of his own. How hr he suc- 
ceeded in thu is not known, though probably to a very limited extent. He died at>out 
two years since in Western New York. The church remained without a settled pastor till 
1804, vet public worship was generally maintained on the Sabbath, and a considerable 
part of the time with preaching, by missionary and other supplies. During this period, 
in 1802, there was a very general and interesting revival connected with the labors of 
Rev. William Miller, and about SO were added to the church. From the settlement of 
Mr. Smith in 1804, there was a gradual increase of the church, but no very extensive 
revival till 1816, when it pleased tbe Lord to grant a very remarkable and abundant 
refreshing. It commenced in a time of deep declension, and when serious difficulties 
existed in the church. The coming of the Spirit was ** like a mighty rushinjg wind." 
The work extended rapidly to all parts of the town, and every thing seemed for a time 
to bow before it. Not far from 200 were added to the church as the fruit of this revival. 
After Mr. Smith's dismission, the church was two years without a pastor, and was much 
aSecied by unhappy diasentions. Tbe present pastor was settled in the fall of 1828. 
About nine months after, some signs of reviving began to appear in the church. Chris- 
ti40s began to feel that they had k>ng been in an evil case, and that it was high time to 
awake out of sleep. But it was a long time before the Lord appeared for the convictton 
and conversion of sinners. For three months the church were praying and looking, 
wraetimes hoping and sometimes almost fainting. Meanwhile a good work was accom- 
plished in the church. They were awakened, and humbled, and prepared. The revival 
continued through the winter and about 100 became the subjects of renewing grace. 
The effect of this revival has been lasting and happy. There was a season of consider- 
able religious interest in 1831. Ao extensive revival was enjoyed in the winter of 1835 
aod 1836, when about 80 were added to the church. In 1888, there was another revival 
and many precious fniits. 

The church has been organized 55 years, has enjoyed pastoral labor by Mr. Cazier 
three years, by Mr. Smith 22 years, by Mr. Steele 11 years, in all 86 years. The 
present number of members is 834. 

CHiTTKvnEir lies in the northeast part of Rutland County, the greatest part of it upon 
tbe Green Mountain, and is thinly settled. I^arge quantities of Manganese are found 
bere. Tbe church was organized April 29, 1834, consisting of 37 members, of whom 2^ 
were from the church in Pittsford, and eight admitted by profession. Mr. Taylor com- 
mtnced preaching in this place in December, 1833, was installed January, 1835, dis- 
nissed in 1837, and after spending about two years at the South, returned again to his 
fbraer place of labor. The present number of members is 39. A neat aod convenient 
boose of worship was dedicated February 19, 1834. The church has been organized five 
years and has bad a pastor three years. 

Ci^uMWDOti was first settled from Rhode Island, and the Baptists were at first the 

rriedpal deoooaination of Christians. The Congregational church was organized in 
ebruarjt 1622, and coosisfed of 88 members, 8 male and 25 female. The chureb 
was gathered in connection with the labors of Mr. Hunter, who became its pastor i» 
November of the same year. After Mr. Hunter's dismissfon the church was about eight 
years witbeat a settled pastor, but for the most part, enjoyed the labors of stated supplies. 
kr. Flasf fiMaiif-' but a little mere than a year, since which Mr. WikUana bas bee» 
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with them as a stated supply. Mr. Hunter's labors were attended with soccess, — the 
church enjoyed an interesting revival under his ministry. Seasons ot considerable in- 
terest have been since enjoyed. The greatest number of members in the church was in 
1882, when it numbered 75. The present number is 70. The church has existed 
seventeen years and has had a settled pastor six years. 

Danby is in the south part of the County pnd has no Congregational church. Qua- 
kers and Methodists are the principal religious denominations. 

Fairhavxn was first settled from Connecticut and Massachusetts. The town was 
organized in 1783. The church in Fairhaven was originally called ** The first Congre- 
gational church in Fairhaven and Westhaven." A distinct church has since been formed 
in Westhaven. Mr. Cushman, the first pastor, was licensed to preach in 1806, and in- 
stalled in 1807. During his ministry of 22 years, he was able to live above censure, 
and to secure and mamtain a degree of respect and veneration from all clai«es and 
denominations of men, far above that of the generality of the ministers of Jesus Christ 
He was remarkable for meekness, and a uniformly serious deportment, and distinguished 
as a peacemaker. His preaching was Calvinistic and Evangelical. There were two 
seasons of special revival during his ministry; the first in 1816-17, when about 100 were 
added to the church; the second in 1821-22, when about 40 were added. There was 
also a revival in this place in 1803, of a very interesting character. One or two seasons 
of considerable interest were enjoyed during Mr. Drury's minii*try in this place. He ie 
DOW settled in Westhampton, Ms. Since Mr. Drury was di!>missed, the church has 
been, for the most part, supplied with preaching, and has enjoyed one considerable 
revival, but is still destitute of a pastor. This church has been organized 86 years and 
has had a pastor SO years. 

HuBBARDTON was chartered June 15, 1764. The Congregational church was 
organized in 1782 by Rev. E. Harwnod of Pitisford. Rev. Ilhainar Hebard labored here 
about two years, commencing in 1797. Rev. S. Kellogg commenced his labors here in 
1819, and continued four yeurs ; was subsequently settled in Orwell, and Rochester, and 
is now in Montpelier. Mr. Flagg was pastor of the church about six years, and is now 
settled in Colerain, Ms. The church has never been Urge, yet it has enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity, and has been blessed with several interesting revivals. Rev. Wil- 
iiam C. Deuison has statedly supplied them about three years. Present number of 
members, 104. There is a Hnptist church in the town, which was organized in 1797. 
This church has been organized 59 years and has had a pastor about 10 years. 

Ira is situated in the central part of the County, of a triangular form and considerably 
mountainous. The Baptist is the only church. It was organized in 1783, and has been 
large. A revival in 1808 added to it 225 members. 

Men DON is a mountain town, and has no church. 

MiDDLXTOWN was sct off from four other towns, and Incorporated about 1786. The 
Congregational church was organized three or four years previous. A revival of religion 
was enjoyed about the time of its organization ; and similar seasons were repeated ia 
1795, 1808, 1831, and in 1835 and 1836. For several years the church met in a log 
meeting-house. Subsequently a framed house was erected in conjimction with another 
denomination, which was occupied alternately by each for a time ; but for a long time it 
has been occupied by the Congregational church alone. Mr. fiigelow continued to be 
the pastor of this church 27 years, until the time of his death. His ministry was much 
blessed to this people. After a short stay of about one year, Mr. Sampson removed to 
N. Goshen, Ct. and subsequently to Illinois. He was a member of Dartmouth College 
for a time but not a graduate. The present number of members is 126. The church has 
been organized 57 years, and has had a pastor 82 years. 

Mount Hollt. This town is formed of a gore of land, and situated in the eastern 
part of the County of Rutland. The Congregational church was organized October 27, 
1799, by Rev. Silas L. Bingham, consisting of about 34 members, three-fifths females. 
This church has never had a settled pastor, nor has any one supplied them long at a 
time. They have had assistance from the pastors of neighboring towns, and from Mis- 
sionaries to a limited extent. They maintain religious worship on the Sabbath, con- 
ducted by an efficient deacon. This church has enjoyed no revival separate from other 
denominations, but has received frequent accessions and maintained its existence. The 
present number of members is about the same as at the beginning. There is in the 
town a large Baptist church,«aclose communion; also a small Free-will Baptist and 
a Methodist church. The CoDgregational church has existed 40 years without a pastor. 
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Movif T Tabos, io the louth-east corner of the county, has no church, and is very 
thinly settled. 

OawELi. was incorporated Aucust 18, 1763. The town contains 23,600 acres of land, 
of which 500 were reserved for Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire ; 879i| for the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 379^ for a glebe for the church of 
England; 879j^ for the first settled minister; and 1«136| **/or theben^t qf a school 
Mere forever" The first settlement was made on the south end of Mt. independence, 
which became a military post during the Revolutionary war. The town was organized 
in 1787, and the church in 1789. Mr. Chapin, the first settled minister, continued to 
fupply the church for more than three years alter his dismission. He subsequently 
removed to AddiiKMi, where he still resides in advanced age. Mr. Knapen was settled 
for a time in Sudbury, and now resides in Michigan. Mr. Ingraham was settled in 
Brandon, and Mr. Kellogg in Rochester and Moiitpelier. 

The church in Orwell has been greatly bleswed with the visits of divine grace. In 
the fall of 1799 the worl[ of the Lord was revived, and the interest continued through 
the winter. A little prior to the settlement of Mr. Kuapen, under the ministrations oi a 
Mr. Bingham, there was a powerful revival, which very much strengthened the church. 
Soon after the settlement of Mr. K., there waii another revival, when 24 were ad<led. 
A third commenced in January, 1810, and spread through the town in a wonderful 
jnanoer. The additions to the church were 88. A fourth in 1815 and 18 16— additions 39. 
The whole number added during the ministry of Mr. Knapen was 164. The neat revival 
WIS in 1821, and was mo!{t powerful in July, when the people were roost engaged in 
securing their hay and grain. Additions 67. Another general revival commenced ia 
October, 1829. Additions 80. A revival in 1834—35, added 39; and one in 1836 added 
61. The present number of members is 191. This church has been organized 50 
years and has had a pastor 34 years. 

Paw LET, in the south-east corner of Rutland County, was chartered in 1761 and 
organized in 1769. The Congregational church was organized August 8, 1781, by 
Rev. David Perry of Harwinton, Ct., then on a missionary tour among the new settle- 
ments of Vermont. The church, when organized, consisted of six individuals, since 
which time about 650 have been added. There were special revivals of religion in 
1804, 1808. 1813, 1817, 1826, and 1831. Besides which there have been other seasons 
of less general interest, and ingathering to the church. 

Mr. Beebe was originally a physician. After changing his profession, he was first 
settled in Pawlet. On his dismission, he established himself in mercantile business in 
Lansingburgh, N. T. From thence he removed to the West, and his subsequent history 
is not known. Mr. Griswold was sole pastor from his settlement, to the settlement of 
Mr. Shipherd, thirty-three years, and senior pastor to the dismission of Mr. Shipherd, 
fotir years — in all, thirty-seven years. He still resides in the place. Mr. Shipherd was 
settled in Troy, N. Y. for three years, then went to Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y., and 
has now returned to his former charge in Troy. During the ministry of the present 
pastor, 112 members have been added to the church. The present number is 194. The 
church has been organized 58 years and has had a pastor 49 years. 

PiTTSPicLD is in the north-east corner of the county. The town was organized in 
1798, and the Congregational church in 1803, by Rev. Martin Fuller of Royalton. Tho 
church embrace Stoci[bridge and Pitt>field until 1827, when a separate church wai 
formed in Stoclcbridge. Rev. Mr. Campbell was the first Congregational minister, but 
Dot settled. AAer him Messrs. Randal, Lowe, Jenny, and Ransom, supplied the church 
successively for a fonger or shorter time. Mr. Parsons was pastor of the church seventeen 
years, and now resides in Jamaica, Vt. After Mr. Parsons, there was no settled pastor 
till 18S9, and no stated supply who continued more than one year and six months. 

There was a revival in this church in 1810—17 added. In 1831, as the result of a 
protracted meeting, 40 united with the church. Another in 1837, when 27 united. The 
present Domber of Bembers is 88. The church has been organized 86 years and haa 
had a paator 17 years. 

PiTTiromD. First settled about the year 1770. The Congregational church was 
hnaed oo the 14th of April, 1784. Of the five pastors who have been aettled over this 
church, the first, Mr. Harwood, is dead ; the aecond, Mr. Weeks, became a Sweden- 
borglaii, and now resides in Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. ; the third, Mr. Messer, 
resides at Genera, N. T., connected with a school ; the fourth, Mr. IngersoU, is preaching 
at Bellville, N. T. ; Bfr. Child still retains his pastoral relation. There is a BapUst and 
a MetbMfist church io the town. The Baptist is the oldest, and had the first aettled 
■uniiter, bet h ooir almost extinct 

The &ic nrlval oecurred in the (all of 1784— was very general— about 100 hopeful 
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convertioDs, ind 65 united with (he Conf^gational charch. No pastor at the time. 
Another revival occurred in 1802, during the ministry of Mr. Harwood — about 170 were 
the fruits, and 130 added to the church. During the ministry of Mr. Weeks there were 
two revivals. The first in (he spring of 1808— -200 convernions, and 133 added to the 
church. The second in the fall of 1810 — 68 added to the church. In 1814, when there 
was no pastor, a revival took place, and 94 were added to the church. In 1824 and in 
1826, during the ministry of Mr. In^ersoll, there were revivals, and there were added 
to the church, by the former 40, by the latter 20. During the ministry of Mr. Child 
there have been several reviving seasons. One in the fall of 1880, and 80 added to the 
church. Another in the summer of 1831, and 64 added. Another in the spring of 1834, 
and 83 added. Another in 1836, and 30 added to the church. Since 1836 the additions 
to the church have t>een 20. The present number of members is 240. The church has 
been organized 66 years and has had a pastor 48 years. 

PouLTNET. — The church in this town was, for a considerable time after its organiza- 
tion, destitute of a pastor, and united with the Baptist denomination In the erection of a 
house of worship, and in the support of preaching, A difTerence of opinion arose in this 
church at an early date, on the subject of ordination ; a part believing that it should l>e 
performed by the church, and a part t>elieving it the peculiar office-work of the 
ministry. This occasioned a divi<*ion into two distinct churches, of which Mr. Hebard 
became pastor of one, and Mr. Thompson of the other. After a time these were again 
united, and built a convenient house of worship, which is still standing, and has recently 
undergone very extensive and thorough repairs. The time when the church was 
organized cannot now be ascertained, but probably it was not far from 1780. There have 
been several seasons of revival. The most extensive was in 1830, while Mr. Cochran 
was pastor. More than 50 were added to the church at that time, in the space of a few 
months, and as many more joined other churches. In 1836, there was a work of grace 
which brought into the church between thirty and forty. But like many other churches 
in this State, emigration to the West has done much to reduce its numbers. The present 
number is 145. There is a permanent fund sufficient to meet nearly half the expense of 
supporting a pastor. This church has t>een organized about 60 years, and has had a 
pastor about 49 years. 

Rutland, East. — The town of Rutland is the capital of Rutland county, and has 
the court-house in the East Parish. The first settlements were made in 1771. A Con- 
|;regational church was organized, October, 1773, and the Rev. B. Roots installed the 
same year. The church consisted of 14 members, and the society was small. Mr. Roots' 
support was derived from a few individuals who entered into agreement with him and 
with each other. But the settlement-right coming into his hands in consequence of his 
instalment, became property of very considerable value to his family. The place of 
worship was a log house in the centre of the town. Mr. Roots died in 1787, at which 
time the town was divided into two parishes, called East and West. From this time the 
church in the East Parish dates its origin. The meeting house in the East Parish was 
erected in 1784. The pulpit was supplied by candidates till the close of 1788, when 
Dr. Williams, formerly Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, was engaged to 
preach. He conUnued till October, 1795, when he relinquished preachine« and was 
•ucceeded by Dr. Ball, who continued till the time of his death, in 1821. Mr. Walker 
was the pastor for ten years, and resigned on account of his health. He is now the pas- 
tor of the church io Brattleboro', Vt. Rutland has enjoyed frequent revivals, particularly 
within the last fifteen years, but particulars cannot now be given. The present numtier 
of memtiers is 923, The church has been organized 62 years, and has had a pastor 40 
jean. 

RuTLAHD, West, contains a population of ten or eleven hundred. The inhabitants, 
In addition to the thrift and enterprise which are usually seen in fine farming towns, 
have always manifested a regard for the great interests ot society, and a determination 
to sustain the institutions of religion. The date of this church is 1778. Mr. Roots, the 
first pastor, was a faithful preacher of the gospel, ardently attached to the doctrines of 
religion, as they are expressed in the Westminster Catechism ; and much interested in 
revivals of religion. A great revival occurred during his ministry in this place, the 
fruits of which were eminently happy. He published a aermon preached at the gathering 
•of the church in 1778. Before his settlement in Rutland, he had been for several years 
pastor of a church in Simsbury, Ct. 

Mr. Hiynes, the second pastor, is known to the public as a mulatto preacher, who, 
turmounting great obstacles in obtaining an education, became a distinguished minister of 
the gospel. His preaching was instructive, and often very impressive. Several revivals 
•occurred during his ministry, two of which he mentions in his ** farewell sermon," at 
** remarkable seasons of the outpouring of the Spirit" Three hundred and twelve per- 
sona w«ra addod to the church diiriog oif ministry. After having sustained the pastoral 
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relatkMi to this church for thirty years, he was dismissed io 1818. He afterwards 
preached three years in Manchester, and was finally settled in Greenville, N. Y. He 
published several sermons. His life has been written by Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, Ms. 

Durinf^ the ministry of Mr. Drury, the third pastor, there was a great revival which 
continued several months, as the fruits of which 70 were added to the church. During 
bis ministry in this place, the number of admissions to the church was 110. Mr. Drury 
was afterwards settled in Fairhaven, and is now the pastor of the Congregational church 
in West Hampton. 

Soon after the settlement of Mr. Tilden, the fourth pastor, God was pleased to pour out 
his Spirit again, and during the year about fifteen were added to the church. The religious 
interest did not wholly subside until the next summer, when a greater revival wai 
enjoyed, as the fruits of which at>out forty made a profession of religion. Some instances 
of conversion occurred during the succeeding years, but no marked revival until the 
winter of 1838. The community was then blessed with another refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and the church walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost was multiplied. During the spring and summer of this year sixty-five 
persons were added to the church. The whole number added to the church during Mr. 
T.*8 ministry was 172. Mr. T. was dismissed at his own request on account of ill health ; 
tnd is now the Principal of the Female Seminary in Middlebury. 

During 66 years which have elapsed since the church was gathered, it has been desti- 
tute of a pastor four years, and during much of this time it enjoyed the stated ministrations 
of the gospel. Present number of members, 266. In the town of Rutland there is a 
Methodbt, a Baptist, and an Episcopal church. 

Sherburne, in the east part of the county, contained only 164 inhabitants in 
1820. A Congregational church was formed here in 1823, but there is no meeting-house 
or settled minister. 

Shrewsbury is also in the east part of the county. There is no distinct Congrega- 
tional church in this town, but a branch of the church in Clarendon is here, and occa- 
ibnal preaching is had from that quarter. 

SuDBURT is in the north part of the county, and was first settled from Connecticut. 
Mr. Knapen was previously settled in Orwell Mr. Thompson was several years a mis- 
nonary to the Cherokee Indians, firevious to his settlement in Sudbury. He is now 
ff^ttled in Neiv Hampshire. This churrh has been favored with frequent and in- 
teresting revivals. By means of emigration and other cau.«es it is at present much 
reduced. The present number of members is 45. The church has been organized 44 
years, and has had a pastor 26 years. 

TiiTMOuTH. — This town was organized in 1777. The Congregational church was for 
many years the only one in the town. The number of members at its organization in 
1780, was 43. .4 m>ijority of this number immigrated from Litchfield County, Ct. During 
Mr. Koies' ministry in 1803, eleven were admitted to the church; in 1804, 44 were 
admitted; in 1809, 9 were received ; in 1812,6; and in 1817, 29. Revivals in 1819, 
'20, and '21« — 44 received. Durinsr nine years following, 16. In 1831 and 1832, 
25 were admitted. The present number of members is 52. Af^er the dismission of Mr. 
MartiDdale, Mr. Williams preached here several years as a stated supply. The church 
has been organized 59 years, and has had a pastor 38 years. 

WAX.i.iiroroRD, in the southeastern part of the county, was organized in 1778. The 
first orf^anized churrh was of the Baptist denomination, and Elder Green was the first 
settled minister. The Congregational church record;*, for several of its first years, have 
been lo^^t, which renders it diflBcult to get certain information on many points. The 
Congregational church was doubtless organized in 1802, but the exact time when Mr. 
Osborn bef^n to labor with this people is not certain. He preached here and at Tin- 
Bouth at the same time, and continued till his death. Mr. Osborn published a book 
called ** Truth Displayed.'* Mr. Hunter's labors here were greatly blessed, and i 
goodly Dumber were added to the church. His education was academic only. After 
his diMnisakm the church was without a pastor till 1832, though most of the time supplied 
with preaching by different individuals. Mr. Martindale taught in different academic* 
for several years after he graduated, until his settlement in Tinmouth. He studied 
theology by himself. Mr. Martindale has not been installed at Wallingford, but con- 
iidcre himself the eetiblUhed pastor of the church. The present number of members in 
the church is ] 18. There are in Wallingford two Calvinistic churches, two £. Meth- 
odist, and two Prot. Methodist classes. The church has been organized 87 years, and 
hat had a jMiCor S9 years. 

▼Ol„ %«▼. 6 
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Wills ii a tmall township in the western part of the county, and has no Congrega- 
tiooal church. 

WssT HAVBif was set off from Fair Haven in 1792. The Congregational church was 
organized in the spring of 1817, consisting of about 60 n>eDit>er8, a large portion of whom 
were subjects of a revival, which extended lo nearly every town in the county. The 
church remained without a pastor until the settlement of Mr. Hebard in 18&. Mr. 
H. had the pastoral charge of the Congregatiooal church in East Whitehall at the same 
time, and divided his ]atx>rs between the congregations. He resigned his charge in 
Whitehall first, and for a time gave his whole services to West Haven. After his resig- 
nation the church enjoyed stoted supplies much of the time till 1836. Since that time 
they have been almost entirely destitute. The present number of members is about 80. 
The church has been organized 22 years, and has had a pastor 7 years. 



BRIEF VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES ; 

• 

zmbracing notices of the origin, bistort, and present state of the churches, 

literary and theological institotigns, bible, missionary, education, 

tract, and sunday school societies, and religious 

periodicals; with statistical tables. 

CoDtbued from Vol. sffl. p. 818. 



PART IV.— THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[By B«T. John M. Pxcx, M. A. of Illiaoii.] 



TABLE I. 

Showing the names of the BaptUt ehurehea^ the date of (heir Constitution, the number 
of their MemherSt the number and names of their Ministers^ and other particulars, 
at various periods in the different States, from 1790 to 1812. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee for 1790 are from Jlsplund's Jlnnual Register, toith corrections. The other 
States are from Bet^edieVs History, and from numerous original documents. 



ConntiM. 
Bomrbon, 



Lincoln, 
MaHUtm, 



KENTUCKY, 17S0. 

dhcrcAM. DaU tf OmH, MinUitn, 
Cooper'i Ran, 1787 Aof ontin Eaaton, Jamei Girrard, 

Moms Bledsoe, *Jamei Sutton, 



^mtrctr. 



Huston*! Craek, 1788 

Boon's Creek, 1786 

9nd Boon's Creek, 1787 
Bryan's Station, 1786 

Head of Boon** Creek, 1786 
Howard's Creek, 1790 

Shid Howard's Creek, 1790 
Hickman's Creek, 1790 
Indian Creek, 1790 

Jessamine Creek, 1789 

Marble Creek, 1789 

South Elkhorn Creek, 1785 
Town Fork, 1786 

Bear Grass Creek, 1784 
Brashear's Creek, 1787 
Forks of Dick's River, 1786 
Do. of Hanging Fork, 1789 

1785 
1785 
1785 
1785 
1790 
1790 
1788 
1790 



Gilbert's Creek, 
Rush Branch, 
Tate's Creek, 
9nd Tate's Creek, 
Limestone Creek, 
May's Lick, 
Head or Beach Fork, 
Head of Salt River, 
BhawiMo Ron, 



Joseph Craif, 

*Ambrose Dudley, William Waller, Hnrf Roach, 

Robert Elkin/ff«f/iam Buok, 

Andrew Tribble, Ambrose Btuh, 

Thomas Animon, Robert Jiskurt, John King, 

Martin Haggard, Joseph Anderson,* Elijah Sidnmerf, 

John Price, 

Lewis Craig, 

*John Gano, William Payru, 

*John Wliiiacre, 

Jofhoa Morris, 

V'James Smith, 

William Marshall, 

Joseph Bledsoe, « William Bledsoe, Thomas Shtlton, 

John Bailey, 

David Thompson, Reuben SmUh, 

Tkomae Skelton, Squire Booii, 

William Wood, Thomae 8ioa,[ 

William Ray,* 

John Rio*, 



AV of Members, 
66 
56 
64 
36 

SOO 
74 
75 
70 
95 
8 
68 

119 

167 
94 
49 

100 
58 
55 

940 

135 
39 

910 
86 



30 
57 
60 
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CouUm. 



W0tif9r4^ 



Ckwrth$9. 
CMar Creek, 

Cos's Creek, 178S 

Herden*« Creek, 1789 

Sod Herdeo*f Greek, 1790 

Lick Creek, 1787 

Nolin Creek, 1789 

Rolliog Fork, 1789 

Pottinmr** Creek, 1785 

Weet Fork, Cox*i do, 1790 

White Oek Ron, 1790 

Buck Buji, 1788 

Clear Creek, 1785 

ForkiofClkhorn, 1788 

SodForkfofElkboro, 1790 

Great Croeainft, 1785 



D^U^CofUi. MimiaUr; 

1783 •Joeeph Bamett, 

Williim Tavlor, Joihua CannaB, 
Baldwin Clifton, 



J9mak Doag9f 

Benjamin Lynn, JotUk MiXUrmt^ 



JVk. qfMtmktn. 



110 
99 
15 
90 
47 
90 
98 
91 
18 
49 



John Dnpoy, *Jamet Dupay, Jotaph JiiiUer, 
( John Taylor, *John Button, *Jamee Rocker, RtdUrrf ) 
) Cav9j Don*U IMmM, { 

William Hickman, Riekard Tkawtat, 



Toul in Kentucky, accordinf to Aiplond, 
rfcentiatea* nanaee in Italics. Those marked 



908 



19 
96 



I Joeeph Redding, •Elijah Craig, •John Tanner, 
I Lamia Dawaa^ 

.in 1790, 43 charchet, 40 ordained, and 91 lieensed minietere. 
Lieentiatea* nanaee Sn Jtaliea. Those marked with a • were Itinerants, or wUaaiauariaaf aided by voloo- 
Ury contribotions from the churches. Total church members, 3,005. 



OrcMC, 



SaUuMM, 

Tnmauea, 

ffaakiAgtau^ 



TENNESSEE, 1790. 

Rm.» r<M*k S Thomas Lane, Msaae Bsrtoa, *WilUam Lowell, 

"^'^'^'^ I JoknFeara/ 

%^'^^t, ""^ "*"• ( •J»"~ Mrttbews, WmUm WM, 
Cave Creek, * William Beno, 

^RiJer,**' ""*• ^^*^( -WkaParUr, 

French Broad River, — — — , 

Upper Ford River, , 

Bif Creek, Thomas Harrall, 

Holston River, William Murphy, •John Fears, J#«M De^seii, 

Little beaver Creek, Samuel McGee, 

Lower Little Beaver Creek, Laka Lao, 
North Fork of Uobton { 
River, \ 

Hendriek's Creek, 
Forks of Solph. Creek, 1788 
Red River. 1788 

Buffaloe Ridfe, 
Cherokee Creek, 
Grassey Cove, 
Watofa River, 



John Frost, 

Richard Mnrrell, 
John Grammar, 

Jonathan Hnlkey, 
James Keele, 



Total in Teooei 



ft.CSeir, 



John Kelly, Jsmaa Ckawtharaf 
, 18 churches, 15 ordained and 6 licensed ministers, and 889 nambers. 



ILUNOIS TERRITORY, 1809. 



New Design, 
Mississippi Bottom, 
Richland , 



Silver Creek, 
Wood River, 
Richland Creek, 
Looking-glas< Prairie, 1806 



1796 
1798 
1804 
1807 
1807 
1807 



Joseph Chance, James Lemsn, San., Joaaph 

Dand Badgley, 

John Baogb, laaac Enaehag 

William Jones', 

Robert Braxil,* 



77 

98 

40 

190 

90 
54 

57 

78 

100 

90 

14 

40 
99 
40 

sa 

44 

14 
94 



99 

10 
14 
99 
19 
99 




Total in Illinois Territory in 1809, 7 chorchee, 5 ordained and 3 licensed ministers, and 153 members. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY, 1819. 



dfa 
kLamia, 



Tywappity, 
Bethel, 

Feefe*s Creek, 
Cane Springy 
Cold water, 
Boraf, 
Negro Fork, 



1805 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1809 
1819 
1819 



Wilson Thompson, James P. Edwards, 
Thomas R. Mustek, Satk £maieiu, 
John Hendriseon, 
John McDonald, 
Lawia Williama^ 



96 
80 
40 
8 
10 
17 
II 



Teul BO lllaeoori Territory in 1819, 7 churches, 4 ordained and 3 licensed preachers, and 199 members. 



INDIANA TERRITORY, 1819. 



Elkboni, 
Twin Creek, 
Dry Fork, 
New Hope, 
Whitewater, 
Cedar Grove, 
Mount Belliel, 
Provideoee, 
Lawreneeburgb, 
IiMiiaa Creek, 
West Fork of) 
Wfcitowatar, { 



1806 

1809 
1807 
1807 
1805 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1810 

18U 



Laxarus Whitehead, 
William Williams, 

Joshua I^lroer, 

William Tyner, Lewis Dewes, 

John Caldwell', 

Esra Ferris, Samnd JtMiUan, 



William Wilson, 

William McCov. 

Jesie Vawur, PhileiBoo VawUr, 



79 
97 
48 
60 
48 
99 
41 
49 
90 
60 



67 
94 



u 

CoontiM. 
CIcri, 
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Ckmrekes, Dal$ ^f Contt 

Foorteen inil« Craeki 

Knob Creek. 

Indian Creek, 

Upper Bine River, 

Lower Blue River, 

Camp Creek, 

Balem, 

White River, 

Wabaah, 1806 

Bethel, 1806 

Patoka, 1808 

Balem, 1806 

Maria Creek, 1809 

Pigeoo Creek, 1810 

Ohio, 

Grave Creek, 



MinUUr§, 
John Reeee, 



William Stephena, 



Robtrt EUiotf 
Samoel Jone«, 
Alexander Devin, 
Jarae* Murtrjr, 
Isaac MeCo^, 
Stephen Strickling, 

JobHobbai 



11 
94 

15 
17 
31 
18 
18 
S3 
18 
65 
46 
103 
38 
65 
19 
46 



Total in Indiana Territory, S9 ohnrehea, 18 ordained and 4 lieenied rainiatera, and 1,376 membera. 



tion. 



tion. 



Dock Creek, 1790 

Little Miami, 

Carpenter*! Run, 

Clear Creek, 

Fairfield, 

Elk Creok, 

Clover Pork, 

Nine Mile, 

Pleaaant Ran, 

Clough Creek, 

Lebanon, 

Ho|>ewell, 

Staunton, 

Sakmi, 

Muddy Creel^ 

Middle Run, 

Bethel, 

Mill Creek, 

Bethlehem, 

TodU'e Fork, 

Union on Indian Creek, 

1800 
1801 



Amea, 

Pleaiant Ran, 
Old Chillicothe, 
Salt Creek, 
Liberty, 
Licking 
Bethel, 
Tomeka, 
Lemuel, 
B$9,vmr JiBnciMf Providence, 

Unu Valhiy of Aobor, 

Concord, 
Sharon, 
New Liebon, 
Bethesda, 
Unity, 
Carmel, 
Hopewell, 
Lebanon, 
Bethel, 
Jeilbraoo, 



1808 



1819 
1819 
1819 



OHIO, 181S. 

William Jonea, 
Moaea Frazee, 
Cyroe Crane, 



James Lee, Stephen Gard, 
Jantes Ahraros, 
William Robb, 

John Corbley, 



Hezekiah Stitea, 

Poter Poyner, 
Abiaham Griffitlis, 

Abraham Pagslcy, 

Samuel Corner, Lewis Sitea, Martin Cofiaan, 

John W. Loof borough, 

William Brundage, 



Isaac McHenry, 
Henry Fraxure, 

^^""^"^ """"^"""t 

Adamson Bentley, John B^ilseM, 
Thomas G. Jones, 
Thomas Rigdon, 
William Wast, 
Andrtw Clmrkf 



0$mrg$ Miiler, 



79 
40 
68 
19 
98 
173 
43 
96 
31 
43 
66 
38 
41 
41 
98 
97 
98 
45 
99 
11 
91 
13 
76 
36 
96 
35 
93 
19 
9 
17 
34 
43 
49 
94 
56 
38 
34 
44 
14 
17 
15 



Joshua Woodsworth, SK 

Mr. Ranediet the same year, mentions the Strait Cruk JI»9oeiation^ which he estimatea at 19eharebe8, 
8 ministers, and 609 nMabers. This estimate was too high for that Association, bat as there were a nom- 
ber of onaasociated eliorclies in tiM Suie not included in tiM foregoing Table, tJia number in 1819, in- 
eluded 60 efcurebea, 40 ministers, and 9,400 BMosbers. 



MICHIGAN TERRITORY, 1819. 
No Baptist clxardi bmd besD formed in this Territory at tha date of this Tkbia. 



MISSI8BIPPI TERRITORY, 1819. 



Balem, 
New Hope, 
Bethel, 
Ebenexer, 
New Providence, 
Morgan's Poric, 
Bayoo Pierra, 
Sarepta, 
East Fork, 
"■ HUV 



Hadley, Eukid 0*Qia<», 
Exra Courtney, 
JSTsurv AmiMs, 
Jo»eph SUieum, M^% Lm, 
Joslah Flower, 
L. Scarborongh, 



, laham Kattki, G. W. King, 



131 
54 

15 
89 
77 

sn 

49 

41 

96 

101 
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Ckmreku. MmuUn, JVk. tfM§mhm'§, 

Shiloh, » S3 

Tancipibo, Rotwrt Smith, 39 

Half Moon Blofff , 61 

Jerttsalein, Howell Wall, 30 

Clear Creek, , 13 

Pierce't Creek, , 14 

Bofoe Chiito, , 33 

Mount Mebo, , 41 

Peniel, , 13 

African Church (Natchex) , jM 

Toul, Mieeiaeippi Territory in 1813, (including throe or four charehea in Louiiiaoa,) SOeharcbee, 
9 ordained, and 4 lioaniod ministera, and 804 membera. 



TABLE II. 



Showing the number of Churehe$ in JTentueky and Tenne$$ee in 1812, or twenty 'two 
years later than the date of the first Table for these States. 

KsifTVCKT. 

Churchef, 285. Ministers, 183. Members, 22,694. 

TsNirXSSBB. 

Churches, 166. Ministers, 125. Members, 11,825. 



TABLE III. 



Showing the number of Churches, Ministers^ (ordained and licensed J and Members 

in the Western and South'Westem States in 1820. 

Kentucxt. 
Churches, 420. Ministers, 247. Members, 86,957. 

TsiflfSSSBB. 

Charcbes, 189. Ministers, 188. Members, 10,479. 

Illinois. 
Charcbes, 87. Ministers, 87. Members, 946. 

Missouri. 
Churches, 81. Ministers, 25. Members, 1,026. 

Indiana. 
Churches, 114. Ministers, 70. Members, 4,148. 

Ohio. 
Churches, 154. Ministers, 86. Members, 5,408. 

Mississippi. 
Churches, 68. Ministers, 87. Members, 1,541. 

Louisiana. 
Churches, 6. Ministers, 4. Members, 110. 

Arkansas Tbrritort. 
Chorchas, t. Ministers, 2. Members, 80. 

No cfaarehas ofganisad in the Territory of Michigan it this date. 

Total number of churches, ministers and members in all the Western and South- 
vestem Scatee sod Territories in 1820 :— Churches, 1,007. Ministers, 646. Members, 
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NOTES 

ON THE SEVERAL STATES EMBRACED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 

KENTUCKY. 

Many of Ihe early settlers of this State were Baptists. Some came as early as 1775, 
and several Baptist ministers, amongst whom were the late John Taylor, and Lewis 
Lunceford, (known in Virginia as The Wonderful Boy J made a visit to this land of 
promise. They returned to Virginia for a period, without constituting any churches. 
The few brethren they found in the country were in an unpleasant state, cold and 
neglectful in religion, constantly exposed to Indian depredations, and destitute of 
provisions in a great measure, except what the wild game furnished. The soil was 
luxuriant, and the country enriched with all the beauties of uncultivated nature. The 
people lived in " stations," or forts. These ministers preached a few times, and gave 
the people such advice as suited their circumstances. 

About 1781, several Baptist preachers and many brethren migrated to this new 
country. At that period removal from Virginia to Kentucky was a slow and hazardoui 
business. Two modes were adopted, one by land, the other by water. The first was 
performed on horseback, with a few bare necessaries of life on pack horses, over a vast 
tract of mountainous wilderness. Exposure to attacks from the Indians compelled them 
to perform their journeyings in caravans, with sentries stationed round their camps at 
night. The other mode was to embark on the Ohio river in a flat boat, and float down 
with the current to Limestone, or to Bear-grass Creek, (now Maysville and Louisvillci) 
the two principal landings. 

The church called Nolinn is supposed to have been the first Protestant religious society 
organized in the great West. The church at Gilbert's Creek was organized in Spotsyl- 
vania County, Va., under the pastoral charge of Lewis Craig, and removed in a colony 
to Gilbert's Creek, south of Kentucky river, according to Asplund, in 1783. Cedar Fork 
church is also dated 1782. At the close of 1785, there were three Associations, 12 
churches, and 13 ministers in Kentucky, and perhaps more. The ministers* names, as 
recorded by Asplund, were Lewis Craig, Joseph Bledsoe, George S. Smith, Richard 
Cave, James Smith, James Rucker, Robert Elkin, John Taylor, William Taylor, James 
Tanner, John Bailey, Joseph Craig, and Ambrose Dudley. 

The Baptist immigration into this State was, in a great degree, from Virginia. A few 
families came from the Red Stone country in Western Pennsylvania, and a few more 
from New Jersey. This denomination was not only the earliest in preaching the gospel 
and forming churches, but for numbers and influence held the ascendancy for many 
years. It is still the most numerous, influential and wealthy denomination in the State. 

In the early settlements of the Western and South-western States, all denominations, 
to a greater or less extent, held prejudices against atfoitling their ministers regular 
salaries, even when raised by voluntary contributions ; and against the importance of i 
liberal education as a preparative to the successful prosecution of the ministerial office. 
Baptists especially have partaken largely of this prejudice. Its influence is lessening 
every year, and more enlarged and consistent views are fast increasing in the churches 
and amongst the people generally. These prejudices against an educated ministry and 
against regular ministerial support have exerted a pernicious influence through tlie whole 
Western valley, and have contributed more than all things else to excite opposition to 
missionary societies, and other forms of benevolent action. And although the principles 
of truth are illuminating the public mind, and a reformation, interesting in its rapid 
progress and beneficent action, is fast dispersing these mistaken notions, yet it is proper 
to advert to the more remote cause of this state of things. 

With the exception of the portion of emigration that originated from the New England 
itock,and which is found principally along the northern borders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and throughout Michigan, Wiskonsan, and a portion of Iowa, the habits, customs, feelings, 
modes of thinking, and general character of the population of this great valley were 
cast in the mould of Virginia and the Carolinas in early times. 

It is well known that in the early Colony of Virginia, a branch of the English Episcopal 
church was established by parliamentary and legislative authority, and continued its 
legal existence, until the people threw off the yoke of colonial subjection in the Revo- 
lutionary contest. The colonial legislature in 1721 enacted that every minister, received 
into any parish by the vestry, should have an annual salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco ; 
and giebtit of not leas than 200 acres, were to be provided in every parish. lo 1757, 
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a season of unusual failure in the tobacco crop, the staple of the colony, it was further 
enacted that the clergyman should receive, at his option, a substitute in cash, equal to 
eighteen shillings per hundred weight. This gave rise to the celebrated lawsuit in 
which Patrick Henry made his successful debi!it at the bar. The parishes in Virginia, 
in those early times, were dependent on the mother country for a supply of pastors. 
Clergymen who were of good character and fixed in comfortable livings at home were 
Doi easily induced to go out to the colonies. It is no disparagement to the Church of 
England, or to the piety and evangelical character of the Episcopal church in the United 
Males at this period, to state, what is matter of history, that a large proportion of the 
clergy who came out to occupy these glebes, perform parochial duties, and live on i 
Mlary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco, were quite unfit for evangelical purposes. The tes- 
timony of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the worthy and talented historian of the Protestant Epis* 
copal Church of Virginia, will surely not be suspected of exaggeration. He says, ** The 
cU« which usually came was one unfitted, from entire ignorance of human nature, as 
well as from the absence of discretion and prudence, to appreciate the true condition of 
the country. They were utterly incapable to accommodate themselves to the perpetually 
occurring exigencies of a new country, and a state of society, of which, as the past 
iflbrded do precedent, so neither could it furnish any guides to conduct. 

** Many of the clergy, therefore, were, as it might have been anticipated, unfitted for 
their stations. The precariousness of the tenure by which they held their livings, con- 
tributed also not a little to beget in them a spirit of indifference to the discharge of their 
duties; and to complete the list of unpropitious circumstances, the irregularities and 
crimes of an unworthy clergyman could not be visited effectually with the severities of 
ecclesiastical censure. Far removed from his diocesan, and standing in but little awe of 
the powers of his commissary, he sometimes offended religion and morals with impunity, 
and still remained in the church a reproach to her ministry.'* * 

** With such priests, it is easy to believe what is recorded of the people. The Sabbath 
day was usually spent by them in sporting, and no question seems to have been made 
whether the practice was right or wrong. And with such a people, it is not probable 
that the errors and vices of their teachers formed the subject of very serious complaints, 
or that direct efforts were often made to displace an unworthy clergyman.** f 

In a petition preferred to the Legislature in 1765, by the clergy themselves, the 
petitioners say, ** that bo many who are a disgrace to the ministry find opportunitie$ 
to fiU the parishes" 

In numerous instances we have heard from the lips of old men, lamentable descriptions 
of the immoral and profligate lives of these rectors, to which they w^re witnesses in 
their youthful days. Two or three days in each week, during the season, were spent in 
fox-hunting with their irreligious parishioners, and the dinner closed with bacchanalian 
orgies, in which the clergyman would usually be prominent. We have seen a manu- 
fcript volume of poetry, composed by one oi these Virgiaia shepherds, that for amorous 
kviiy would have raised the blush on the cheek of Horace. 

These clergymen were frequently the second and third sons of decayed families, who 
in oiorals and talents were unfitted for the army, but through the influence of some 
patron, they could obtain ** Holy orders,** on condition of becoming chaplains in the 
eokmies, and accepting of a tobacco stipend. They claimed the advantage of a collegiate 
education, but in the circle of frivolity and dissipation, they had accomplished but little 
more than '* going through college.** 

7*he historian, quoting from an author of the day, says, ** Many came, such as wore 
Mack coats, and could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parishioners, 
and rmther by their dtssoluteness, destroy than feed their flocks. Loath was the country 
to be wholly without teachers, and therefore rather retained them than be destitute : yet 
fiili, endeavors for better in their places, which were obtained, and these wolves in 
iheep*s clothing by their assemblies questioned, silenced, and some forced to depart the 
country." t Their destitution of religious character, and their efforts to secure the 
totMcco salary, or its substitute in cash, fixed in the minds of the great mass of the 
people that claims to a collegiate education and to a regular salary necessarily character- 
ixed incompetent spiritual instructors. 

The Baptists, who were the most numerous class of dissenters, were amongst the first 
to resist the established hierarchy. Their ministers were generally poor men, of only i 
limited English education, but they were warm-hearted, affectionate, simple in their 
nanoers, and spent much of their time in gratuitous eflbrts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of Ibeir fellow men. The Presbyterians co-operated in the «ame good work, but 
were coofined more entirely to their own congregations. The Baptists travelled into the 
remote firootier eettlements, often held large meetings for several days in continuance. 



* CoDlributioDi to Becleaiaitical Hiftory, pp. 88, 89. 

t Ibid. p. 116. 

X Eeelosiastieal History of Tirgniia, p. 89. 
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and preached the simple trutha of the gospel with an unction and power that awakened 
up the common people and called out multitudes to hear them. These early pioneers 
were often men of respectable talents, but entirely deficient in a classical education. 
They were destitute of libraries and the ordinary means of acquiring knowledge ; but 
they constantly studied one Book, and with that they became familiar. The parochial 
clergy, probably through the action of their friends and adherents, were regarded as 
their persecutors. The laws regulating the parishes were against them, and fines and 
imprisonment were frequently their earthly reward. 

Lynch law, also, (as popular violence is now called,) was frequently put in execution. 
Many of the early preachers in Kentucky and Tennessee, had, while residents of Vir- 
ginia, preached to the weeping multitude without, through the grates of the prison, 
or had been ducked in the river, or shamefully beaten by the mob. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was natural for these men, associating as they did their cruel persecutions 
with the ** college-learned" and ** salary'* clergymen, to make these the frequent topics 
of address, and to urge their appeals to popular sympathy against them. The people 
became thoroughly imbued with this feeling, associated as it was with all that was sacred 
in liberty of conscience, freedom to worship God witiiout charge in form of an odious 
tobacco law, and the dearest rights of republicans. The same spirit spread through the 
Carolinas. Presbyterians in a degree partook of the same feeling. During the revolu- 
tionary contest, the most impulsive motive of action to a Virginia Baptist, was, deliver- 
ance from a vicious ecclesiastical hierarchy, and entire liberty of conscience in religious 
worship. They, and thousands of others, regarded the voluntary principle in religion 
as an unalienable birthright. These were the men who planted themselves in the wil- 
derness of Kentucky and Tennessee, and they carried across the mountains all the feel- 
ings, convictions, and prejudices they had imbibed in the ** Old Dominion,*' against 
salaries and a collegi>ite education for ministers of Jesus Christ. Had these good men, in 
their migrations westward, forgotten the state of things that existed in Virginia before 
the Revolution, in the days of clerical domination and ecclesiastical laws ; had they taken 
the plain, common sense view that ministerial education and support are claimed and 
sanctioned in the word of God, and are alike the dictates of propriety and justice ; had 
they inculcated in a iust and scriptural manner these duties in their early ministrations 
in tne West, a veir cfifferent state of things would have been the result. But this is 
more than could nave been expected from human nature. Hence the fathers of the 
Mississippi Valley carried with them all their prejudices and modes of action against an 
educated and salary-sustained ministry. Kentucky and Tennessee, in habits, feelings, 
and prejudices, were but the imprint of Virginia and Carolina, and these States, by send- 
ing out swarms of settlers to all the newer States and Territories west and south, have 
produced the same impression. 

In most of the evils of life there is an admixture of good. Deficient as they were in a 
liberal education, the ministry of these States, as approved by the whole community, 
did by their numbers and self-sacrifices, what could never have been done for want of 
the men, had the qualifications of a collegiate education been regarded sl* indispensable. 
They have spread the truths and influences of the gospel into every settlement, and to 
the remotest frontier. The Baptists and Methodists, chiefly, were the pioneers in the 
work. The Cumberland Presbyterians, at a later period, co-operated in the work on the 
same broad principles of action. These pioneers, in a vast multitude of cases, have 
performed this warfare at their own charges. And whenever sustained by the people, 
it has been in a private way. and as an expression of personal regard, rather than wages 
stipulated. A large proportion of the ministry of the Western Valley spend a vast deal 
more time than the mere labors of the Sabbath. Hundreds could be counted up who 
devote in gratuitous services, and in absence from their families, more than half their 
time for years in succession. 

It is obvious to those who are conversant with the feelings and habits of the churehes 
in the western and southwestern States, that the neglect of providing a regular and 
competent support to the ministry does not originate in the destitution of a spirit of 
liberality and generosity. No people are more lavish in providing for the accommodation 
of religious meetings. We have repeatedly witnessed, in the expenditure for a single 
camp or protracted meeting, enough to have provided a competent salary for a pastor tor 
the year. But it is encouraging to notice the reform that is gradually progressing. 
Ministerial education and support are now topics of earnest discussion in all our religious 
convocations. The churches in all the States are calling for pastors of classical and 
theological education, and many can be found, who have had no opportunities of a regular 
education themselves, yet are zealous and active in urging it on the young brethren in 
the churches, whose hearts are directed to the work of the ministry. 

We have dwelt at some length on these topics, but it seemed to be necessary that this 
exposition should be given, and from the origin of the state of things in reference to our 
early ministry, no place seemed to be so appropriate as that under the head of Kentucky. 

In 1785, the Baptists had become sufficiently numerous in Kentucky to form three 
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Aifoeifttions, — the Elkkom, io the region north of the Kentucky River, composed of 
three churches, Tale*f Creek, Clear Creek, and South Eikhorn ; the South Kentucky, 
of Separate Baptists, In the country Muth of the Kentucky River, connistinj; of lour 
churches, Ru>h Branch, Head of Boon*s Creek, Gilberl*s Creek, and Pottenger's Creek ; 
and the So/em, in what is now Nelson County, of four churches, as Cox*s Creek, Severn 
Valley, Cedar Creek, and Bear-grass churches. 

AC that period, in Virginia, the Carolinas, and in the new settlements of Kentucky, 
Baptists were divided into ** Regular," and ** Separate." The Regular Baptints were 
ptofeMedly, and some of them very high Calvinists, and mouMed after the Philadelphia 
CoofeMion of Faith. The ** Separates " originated in Virginia and North Carolina, by 
the aceney of Shuhael Steams and Daniel Marshall, who had been formerly Congrega- 
lM»al Separates in the New England States. The Separate Bapildts at this period would 
be claimed as moderate Calvinists. They were suspicious of imposing upon men's con- 
sciences any form of human creed, otherwise than the form and substance of the Holy 
Scriptures ; hence many of their churches were organized without a verbal Confession 
of Faiib. They usually adopted a written covenant, expresaive of their obliKations to 
God and to each other as members of the same church, and frequently in these cove* 
Hants would be incorporated substantially some of the principal doctrines of Scripture. 
The two parties having become united in Noith Carolina in 1777, and in Virginia in 
1787, various attempts at Union were made in Kentucky, but for a time without success. 
The Separates were fearful of being bound by the Conlession of Faith, and the Regulars 
were unwilling to unite without some ** ibrm of sound words.*' 

The years of ISOO, 1801, and 1802, were distinguished for the great revival in Ken- 
tucky. Ic commenced in Boone County on the Ohio River, but soon extended over a 
great part of the State. All denominations shared in the work, and though it resulted in 
eitravagmot excitements, nervous atfecUons, and disorderly religious conduct, in some 
iuiaoces, it cannot be doubted but there was a great and marvellous outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit. Of the thousands who made profession of religion, in various denomina- 
tions, at that period, a very large proportion gave honorable testimony to the reality of 
a saviof^ conversion, by the sobriety and consistency of their subsequent lives. Amongst 
tbe Baptist churches generally, there was less of confusion and mere excitement than 
oiany have supposed. They were zealously affected and much engaged, but they made 
DO efforts to produce excitement. The number of converts baptizeaand added to their 
churches in this revival, exceeded ten thousand. Migration ha.* since spread them over 
a large portion of the Mississippi Valley. Doubtless this revival was a gracious and 
wonderful visitation of Divine mercy, preparatory to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ throughout the West. One of its happy effects was a formal union of Regulars 
and Separates in one connection, under the name of United Baptists. As this name 
designates a large proportion of the denomination throughout the States south of the 
Ohk>, and west of the Mississippi, including a number of Associations in Indiana and 
Illinois, and as the **7lrmj" then adopted constitute their Confession of Faith, it 
becomes necessary to insert the document in this place. 

"TXRHS OF UHIOir BKTWEES THE ELXHORN A5D SOUTH XE5T0CKT OR SEPARATE 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

"We, the Committees of the Eikhorn and South Kentucky Associations, do agree to unite on 
the following plan. 

" !<!. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the infallible Word of God, and 
tbe only role of faith and practice. 

** Sod. Thai there is one only true God, and in the Godhead or divine essence, there ars 
Father, Son. and Holy Ghost. 

*' 3d. Thai by nature we are fallen and depmved creatures. 

*^ 4ih. Thai salvation, regeneration, sancUficalion, and justification, are by tbe life, death, 
lesarreclioii, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 

•* 5ih. Tlial the sainU will finally persevere through grace to glory. 

*'64b. Thai believer's baptism by immersion is necessary to rpceiviiig the Lord's Supper. 

**7Ui. Thai the salvation of the righteous, andpunishment of ihe uicked. will be ei#»niBl. 

'•'Ah. That it i« our duty to he leiMler and afllectinnate to each nihrr. and study ihe happiness 
«f Ike Hiildren <if Ood in general ; aiMl to tie engaged Hiiigly to pmmote the lioiior of God. 

** 9ili. Aad that the preaching Christ tatted death for every man, slmll be o«> bar to communion. 

** l^ili. And that each may keep up their associaiional and church government as to them 
■ayseean best. 

'* Utb. llial a free correspondence and communion bo kept up between the churches thus 

ashed 

" Uosoimoosly agreed to by the joint committee. Ambrose Dudley, John Price, Joseph Red- 
diag. David Barrow, Robert Elkin, David Ramey, Thomas J. Chilton, Moses Bledsoe, Samuel 

lohMOB." 

It sbooM be notieed that these were not Terms of CompromUe. This may be seen in 
tefcreoca Io tbe fch ertkle. Some of the preachers heki fortb i limited atooemeot 
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Others of the Separate order preached with equal conscientiousness general provision, 
or that Christ tasted death for every man. Both parties retained their views, but agreed 
that this diversity should be no bar to communion. There was also some diversity in their 
views of church government and associations! power; hence the phraseology used in the 
10th article. As Baptists^ both parties hold no sentiment or practice as binding on the 
churches or ministry, without a ** Thus aaith the Lnrd^' for its sanction, though they 
differed in some minor particulars as to the meaning of the Lord's sayings in the Scriptures. 

As early as 1805, some ministers and brethren in Ellchorn, North District, Bracken, 
and perhaps other Associations in Kentuclcy agitated the question of involuntary, heredi- 
tary slavery as inconsistent with the Christian profession, and took a stand against it in 
principle and practice. The Elkhorn Association, in 1805, expressed its disapprobation 
of ministers, churches or associations meddling with the subject of emancipation from 
slavery. This gave great offence to the emancipators, produced a rupture, and ended in 
a painful breach. In September, 1807, messengers from the churches of Licking Locust, 
Braclcen, Fox Creeic, West Creek, Ebenezer, Bethel, New-hope, Lawrence's Creek, 
and Etham, met in Mason County, Ky., and organized themselves into an Association, 
and named their body *^ The Baptized Licking Locust Astociationt Friends to HU' 
manity." The ministers present were Carter Tarrant, David Barrow, Donald Holmes, 
and Hampton Pangburn. At a previous meeting held in Woodford County, August 29, 
SO, and SIst, at which David Barrow, Donald Holmes, Carter Tarrant, Jacob Grtgg, 
George Smith, Samuel Lyons, John Ficklin, William Bulkley, William Hickman, Wil- 
liam Morris, and Owen Owens, ministers, were present, and about twenty brethren, i 
series of principles in the catechetical form were adopted, and have since been known as 
*' 7\irra$it*8 Rules** from their author's name. From removals, deaths, and ether 
causes, the Liclcing Locust Association soon disbanded. Some of the ministers and 
brethren fell back into the ranks of the United Baptists, and others removed to Ohio and 
Indiana. As several of the existing Associations in Illinois hold to the same principles, 
and distinguish themselves by the appellative Friends to Humanity ^ we may as well 
give those principles in this place, although no longer connected with affairs in Ken- 
tucky. These are given as answers to various questions laid before the meeting in 
Woodford County. 

Q. ** Can any person be admitted a member of this meeting, whose practice appears 
friendly to perpetual slavery ? 

A. •* We think not. 

Q. ** Is there any case in which persons holding slaves may be admitted to member^ 
ship in a church of Christ ? 

A. ** No; except in the following, viz. — Ist. In the case of a person holding young 
slaves, and recording a deed of their emancipation at such an age as the church to which 
they offer may agree to. 2nd. In the case of persons who have purchased in their 
ignorance, and are willing that the church shall say when the slaves or slave shall be 
free. 3rd. In the case of women, whose husbands are opposed to emancipation. 4th. 
In the case of a widow, who has it not in her power to liberate them. 6th. In the case 
of idiots, old age, or any debility of body that prevents such slave from procuring a 
sufficient support ; and some other cases, which we would wish the churches to be at 
liberty to judge of agreeably to the principles of humanity. 

Q. ** Shall members in union with us be at liberty in any case to purchase slaves ? 

A. ** No ; except it be with a view to ransom them from perpetual slavery, in such a 
way as the church may approve." 

The progress of the Baptists in Kentucky at various periods has been somewhat 
diverse. At times there have been unpleasant dissensions in some of the Associations. 
About the period of the controversy concerning emancipation in the Elkhorn Association 
a dispute about property arose between two individuals, which by unskilful and improper 
management produced a wide breach, and terminated in the division of the Association, 
and the formation of the Licking Association. In 1830-31, another series of divisions 
resulted from the propagation of the peculiar tenets of Mr. Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany, Brooke county, Ya. Churches became divided, ministers shifted their ground, 
and unpleasant feelings abounded. Of late years Mr. Campbell, who was once recog- 
nized as a Baptist minister, attempts to show that he has not departed from acknowledged 
Baptist principles as far as his former brethren believe, but that he uses the terms regen- 
eration, conversion, salvation, &c. in a different sense from what he regards as the 
technical meaning of the theologian. 

In a former period some little breach was made by a man by the name of Easton, who 
with portions of two or three churches were dropped from the Elkhorn Association for 
defective, if not directly heterodox veiws of the person and the atonement of Christ. 

These breaches, however, were soon healed by accessions of converts and revivals. 
The churches of this State have lost in their ministry and membership, to no small amount, 
from the constant emigration to new States. Our churches in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Mieaissippi contaia large numbers who professed religion in the ravivaU of 
Kentucky. 
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Some of the leaven imported from Virginia still remains, manifested in the form of 
oppontiou to niiasionary societies, and other organized systems of t>enevolence. A very 
large majority of the churches and brethren, however, now profess to encourage such 
iostitutionii. 

As early as 1802, the Elkhom Association adopted measures to send a missionary to the 
Indians. The project was not carried into effect. The first visit of the late Rev. Luther 
Rick to this State in 1816, awakened up much feeling among the churches, and called 
forth the most litieral contributions of any part of the United States. By 1816, six 
ncieties for Foreign Mis^ons, auxiliary to the Baptist Board, had been organized, and in 
1817, two delegates, brethren Warder and Hodgen, were in the Triennial Convention. 

Id 1818, one of these auxiliaries, ** TAe Kimtucfy Baptiit Society for propagating the 
Gctptl,'* established an Indian School at the Great Crossings in Scott County, and 
through the agency of Elder John Ficklin, obtained eight or ten young Indians from 
Missouri. For several years, this school was under the supervision of this society, aided 
bj occasional donations from the nxtional government. It resulted in the establishment 
of the Choctaw Academy, at the Blue Springs, in the s<ime county, and has been 
Mistained wholly by government funds in the form of annuities to the Indians. The 
Dumlier of students for some years has exceeded 100 annually. Some hundreds have 
received the rudiments of education withfappropriate moral and religious instruction, and 
a number have gone through a course of study equal to a full collegiate course. This 
lostitutioD is k>cated on the farm, and has been under the paternal care of Col. R. M. 
JohnsoQ, the late Vice President of the United States. 

The pecuniary pressure of 1820-21, in Kentucky, with other causes, lessened mission- 
ary contributions, the impulse produced by the visits of Mr. Rice partially died away, 
and but little was done for several years. 

Religious Periodicals. 

About the year 1826, Elder Spencer Clack, a most worthy, pious and active minister, 
established a weekly religious paper, at Bloomfield, in Nelson County, called the Baptist 
Recorder. This paper aided in no small degree in arousing up the denomination to more 
active and systematic measures for the promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom. The 
Recorder was continued till the clojie of 1829, when Mr. Clack retired from the editorial 
chair, and subsequently removed to Palmyra, Mo., where, in 1832, he fell a victim to the 
cholera. In January, 1830, Mr. Uriel B. Chambers commenced the "Baptist Chronicle 
and Literary Register" a monthly pamphlet, of respectable character, which he con- 
tioued three years, when he merged it in a weekly paper, which he entitled ** The Cross 
end Baptist Banner.** Eventually this paper became merged in the ** Baptist Journal** 
of Cincinnati. 

The Kentucky brethren, not satisfied without a paper as the organ of the denominatioa 
in their own State, encouraged a talented young brother, Mr. John L. WaUer, to com- 
mence ** The Baptist Banner** at Shelby ville. This was removed to Louisville, and 
at the commencement of 1838, purchased and enlarged by J. Eliot & Co., with the view 
of establishing a large weekly periodical, that would receive the patronage and meet the 
acceptance of the denomination through a large portion of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Mr Waller still continued the editor. Previous negociations, which met the approval 
of the brethren in Illinois, having been completed, the ** Western Pioneer,** conducted 
by J. M. Peck, was united to the Banner, and the paper took the name of ** The Baptist 
Banner and Western Pioneer.*^ It is now issued on a larger sheet than any other Baptist 
poblication in the world. Subsequently an arrangement was made with the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howel of Nashville, Tcnn., editor and proprietor of ** The Baptist,** a monthly 
imperUl quarto, and still later with the ** South Western Luminary,*' a Mississippi and 
Alabama paper. By these several arrangements, the Banner and Pioneer has not only 
secured the confidence and support of a large majority of the denomination in the great 
valley, amongst which several thousands are circulated weekly, but it has obtained i 
strong editorial corps. Mr. Waller having retired from the more Uborious part of editorial 
doty to engage in the agency of the General Association, though he still continues a 
contributor to its columns, his place is supplied by the Rev. W. C. Buck, whose time is 
devoted to the office. The co-editors are J. M. Peck of Illinois, R. B. C. Howell of 
Tenoetaee, A. R. Hinckley of Indiana, and W. C. Crane of Alabama. This system of 
mstaal co-operation appears to work well, and the joint stock paper exerts an influence 
great and beneficial throughout the wide range of its circulation. The pxriodicai. 
Fmsss has proved Us importaoee and value in moulding the character and directing the 
energies of the denomiiiation in these States. 

Literary Institutions. 

Soaie twelve or fifteen years since a Bnptist by name of Issachar Pawlxito devised 
in bb will, a fund lor the education of pious young men« approved by the churches, for 
the ministfy. Thk fund, known by the name of the PawHng Fund, amounts to 
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twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, the interest of which only is to be applied for 
the purpoite designed. In January, 1829, the Legislature granted a charter of incorpora* 
tion, with the special view of protecting and applying this fund to ** The Trustees of 
the Kentucky Education Society^** with authority to establish a college. A building 
erected for an academy at Georfceiown, in Scott County, with other valuable property 
and donations, was offered and accepted, and the institution opened in 1830, under the 
presidency of Rev. Joel S. Bacon. The secession;* from the Baptist ranks to those of the 
** Reformers/' under Mr. Campbel!, and the unfortunate selection of some others, whose 
doctrinal views were hyper-calvinislic, and oppo-^ed to what is usually termed a theo- 
logical education in the ministry, caused dissensions in the Board of Trustees, and re- 
lulled in the resignation of the president and some of the professors, and (or a season, 
threatened to terminate this noble beginning, to provide for the education of the Baptist 
ministry in this State. Through a nierciiul Providence, and by the indefatigable efforts 
of a few efficient brethren, the college was again placed under Baptist control, and the 
late Rev. R. Giddings chosen president, iind with him were associated a respectable 
faculty. In 1839, Mr. Giddings, by a most devoted spirit, and untiring exertions, raised 
a fund for the endowment of the institution and to enlarge its means tor ministerial edu- 
cation, exceeding $100,000, which i^ secured by notes drawing interest. Just at the 
completion of (his great work, he was attacked with fever, and sunk into an early grave ! 
His name, virtues and labors will long t>e held in remembrance by the Baptists of 
Kentucky. The college is now in a proi^perous condition, under the presidency of the 
Rev Howard Malcom, with an able faculty, and nearly 100 students, of which some 
8 or 10 are preparing for the ministry. 

General Association, 

At the session of the Elkhorn Association in 1831, a conference of ministers and 
brethren was held for consultation on the condition of the denomination, and to suggest 
modes of operation to promote its interest and that of religion generally. The conclusion 
was that some organized system of mutual co-operation in missionary and other works 
of benevolence, that should rally and combine all those who were disposed for such 
modes of religious operation was necessaiy. The Baptist Convention of Kentucky was 
Boon formed, and commenced, on a small scale, home missionary operations. These have 
been enlarged and the Convention changed into '* The General Association of BaptistB 
in Kentvuiky " Under this organization, which was effected in 1837, the denomination 
is making rapid progress. A prominent object of this combination is to provide pastors 
for the churches, and arouse them up to provide the means of support. Much, very 
much has already been accomplished. 

Within three years, by the instrumentality of pastoral labors, missionaries, and voluntary 
evaagelists, nearly 30,000 converts have been baptized, and the churches have increased 
in numbers alK>ut 20 per cent., with a vast increase of the spirit of union and mutual 
co-operation. Stili there are miniaters and churches, and some associations that are 

Eralysed with an Antinomian influence, opposed to the various organized forms of gospel 
nevoleoce, and who refuse co-operation with their more active brethren. 

Other Benevolent Associations. 

The ** China Mission and Roberts* Fund Society *' was formed in 1886, to aid io 
■ending the gospel to China, and the Rev. I. J. Roberts is patronized as its missionary. 
This society co-operates with the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. In May, 1889, a 
•pecial convention of the denomination was held at Lexmgton for several days, during 
which the subject of missions, Bible societies, education, Slc. underwent full and able 
discussions. At the close was formed *' The Kientucky and Foreign Bible Soeietyt 
auxiliary to the American and Foreign Bible Society** Several branch societies 
already exist. A ** Ministerial Conference " for the cultivation of harmony, and for 
mutual improvement in theology, has been formed amongst a large circle of ministers in 
a central part of the State. Though much has been gained within a few years, much 
remains to he done by the denomination in Kentucky. The ** General Convention of 
Western Baptists," which met for several years in Cincinnati, held its last session at 
Louisville, and appointed its session for 1841 in that city. 

We have devoted a large space to our Notes on Kentucky, but desire it to be under- 
stood, to avoid repetition, that much in the development of principles of action, of char- 
acter, habits and circumstances, equally apply to the denomination in the other States in 
the Western Valley. 

Kentucky, within a few years, has lost some of her most efficient ministers by death, 
while many more have gone with the flood of emigration to other and newly settled 
States. Of the deceased, the names of Noel, Warder, Warfield, Wilson, Moorman, and 
many others will be long held io grateful remembrance. 
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TENNESSEE. 



Thif Bute, by nattiri) divisions, is arranged into the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
districts. The Cumtierland mountains, separate Eastern from Middle Tennessee, and 
(he highlands that divide the waters of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, form the 
line oi separation between the Middle and Western districts. Presbyterians from North 
Carohna were the earliest reii^ous emigrants to this region, then constituting a portion 
of that State. The first settlements were made on the waters of Holstein and Clinch 
rivers, in Ea^t Tennessee, and here the first Baptist churches were organized. The first 
two churches, formed about 1765, when the country was a wilderness, were subse- 
quently dispersed in the Indian war of 1774. One of these churches was on Clinch 
river. About 1780, several ministers, and a number of members emigrated from Vir* 
^niaand North Carolina, and formed one or more churches, which, in 1781, had increased 
to five or six churches. These, by messengers held a semi-annual conference for a 
period. In 1786, the Holstein Association was organized by the churches of Kendrick's 
Creek, Bent Creek, Beaver Creek, Grassy Cove, Cherokee, North Fork of Holstein, 
and Lower French Broad, including aeven ministers. In 1802, this Association con- 
tained 36 churches and about 8,000 members, spread over a vast tract of country. A 
division became necessary and the Tennessee Association was organized the same year. 
Some of the churches in each of these Asi(ociations were in the southwestern corner of 
Virinnia. In 1809, East Tennessee had 50 churches, 30 ministers, and 3,000 members. 

The town of Nashville, in Middle Tennessee, was founded in 1780, by Gen. James 
Robertson, who, with about 40 families, penetrated the wilderness about 300 miles to the 
rich valley on Cumberland river. Members of Baptist churches were amongst the emi- 
grants to the Cumberland settlements from the first, but we learn of the tormation of 
Mother churches until 1791. From that date churches were gathered, and in 1796 an 
A.<sociatiou of five churches was organized, called Mero JHsirict, a name that compre- 
hended then the civil division of the Cumberland Valley. John Grammar is the only 
milliner's name we find on record in this District as early as 1790, and probably he 
resided in the border of Kentucky. The ministers in the Associated churches in 1796, 
were Daniel Brown. Joseph Dorris, Nathan Arnett, and Patrick Mooney. The Sulphur 
Fork church, the oldest in the District, was constituted by Elders John Taylor, and Am* 
bro»e Dudley of the Elkhorn Association, in 1791. The Mero District Association, with 
its churches, moved on harmoniously and successfully till 1800, at which period it had 
increased to 18 churches, 16 ministers, and about 1,200 members. The harmony of the 
churches was now interrupted by an attempt to exercise ecclesiastical authority, in the 
discipline of a church, for holding in fellowship a minister of alleged unchristian con- 
duct. It ii> characteristic of Baptist ecclesiastical polity, and regarded by them as a New 
Tei^ament principle, that each church possess entire power of discipline over its mem- 
bers, aod that an association of churches, or any other body, has no power, directly or 
indirectly to interfere. Unfortunately in this case, complaint was made to the Associa- 
tion in ISOl, and that body proceeded to examine into the charges. Though many and 
||[rievous things were proved against the offender, yet nothing to justify the AssociatioQ 
in his exclusion. A reconsideratton was obtained in 1802, but with no different results. 
The Association having relinquished the case of discipline, could not easily extricate the 
churches froan the difficulties in which they had become involved. In 1808, the breth- 
ren resorted to the singular expedient of dissolving the Association and forming a new 
one. This look the name of Cumberland^ and included all the churches which t^kmged 
Is the old one, except four small churches, which, with the implicated minister, con- 
tinoed for a few years the name of Mero. We record this case as a beacon to Baptists 
against sssociatkNial interference with any case of church discipline. Every instance of 
such interference, within our knowledge, has resulted disastrously. 

The Cumberland Association commenced with fifteen churches, but its prosperity was 
snch from revivals and immigration, that in three years (1806,) it had increased to 89 
chorches and nearly 2,000 members. Out of its churches the Red River AssociaUon 
was formed the same year ; a part of the churches being in Kentucky. Another divi- 
sioo in 1809 produced the Concord Association. A powerful and extensive revival of 
religinn in 1811 and 1812, caused large accesMons to the chnrches in this District 
Those In the CumbeHand Association reported 1,081 converts baptized on a profession of 
laith in Christ, in 1812. 

Elk River Association was formed of five churches in 1808, on the southern side of the 
State and tlo^ Elk River, a prominent branch of the Tennessee. In 1812 it contained 
24 chorches, 16 ministers, snd 2.322 members. The accessions by baptism in the great 
revivaJ of 18IS, were upwards of 1,000. 

Aboei 1820, Che trsct of country west of the Tennessee river attracted the attention of 
emigrants, and soon titer a few Baptist churches were formed. This region is now coin- 
prebsiided4a thn Western Distriet. An AssociaUon called Watem Dutriei was formed 
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io 1822. Of its early profrrcss and that of others in this regioo we koow nothiog. In 
1831, it nuinl>ered 18 churches, five ordained and two licensed ministers, and 451 mem- 
bers. At the same period (here were B\f^ Hatchee, Little River (partly in Kentucky) 
Forked- Deer, Obion, and Clark's River Associations in that part of Tennessee called the 
Western District. Mississippi River Association was organized in that District in 1831. 
In 1833, the report of its minutes are 18 churches, five ordained ministers, and 602 
members. 

The Tenneisee BapH$t Convention was formed in October, 1838. It is composed 
of delegates from churches, and of the Eastern and Western Auxiliary Conventions. 
The object of this organiZMtion is to devise and execute plans for publishing the Gospel 
in destitute parts of the State, and to aid feeble churches in sustaining pastors. This 
movement was the occasion of calling torih opposition from numerous churches and 
some associdtions to this body as a combined mode of operation, more formidable, per- 
haps, in its first appearance, than in any Western State, and, as in other parts, resulted 
in divisions, and declarations of non-fellowship in some of the Associations. It may be 
observed here that opposition to missionary efforts is avowedly not opposition to preach- 
ing the Gospel to the destitute. Opposers plead that organized societies, under the name 
and form of Missionary, Bible, Sunday school. Education, Tract, or Temperance, are 
unknown in the word of God, — that churches of the professed disciples of Christ are the 
only organization known to the New Testament ; hence it is maintained, that as all these 
societies are the contrivances of men, they are not agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
therefore should be disowned by his churches. The cause of this opposition may l>e 
justly traced to the doctiine and spirit of Antinomianism, the seeds of which were sown 
in the early churches in the West. The party who rank as the opposers of Missionary 
organizations in this State, have obtained the name of the JVeto Test party, from having 
introduced a new test into the fellowship of the churches. This class, though somewhat 
numerous at present in Tennessee, are losing ground, while those who espouse the cause 
of associated benevolent action are fast increasing. 

The establishment of a monthly periodical in imperial quarto form, by the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howell at Nashville, in 1835, was a measure of no small importance. The preceding 
year, a Mr. Wood commenced the publication of the Wettem Baptist Monitor, a semi- 
monthly sheet, in East Tennessee, which was subsequently removed to Alabama. Mr. 
Howell's paper was called **Thb Baptist," and continued its monthly issue till the 
commencement of its fourth year, when it was merged in the Banner and Pioneer. The 
talents, influence and untiring effi>rts of Mr. Howell, since he entered upon the pastoral 
relation with the Baptist church in Nashville, in 1834, aided as he has been by able 
coadjutors, have produced important changes in the aspect of things in the Baptist de- 
Domination in Tennessee. 

The proceedings of the Seventh Annual Session of the Baptist State Convention of 
Tennessee, for 1840, is a business-like document, filled with important matter. It shows 
that revivals of religion have prevailed extensively under the labors of the Missionaries, 
—that Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Ministerial Education, Bible distribution, Bible 
classes, Sabbath schools. Temperance, and other good works occupy the attention, enlist 
the energies and prayers, and call forth the contributions of the denomination. The 
Auxiliary Convention of East Tennessee reports the employment of eight missionaries, 
two of whom were volunteers who jointly had travelled 6,062 miles, and six of them 
spent 698 days, preached 752 sermons, baptized 432 converts, attended various protracted 
and other special meetings, and ascertained the conversion of 1,135 persons on their 
respective fields of labor. 

The Auxiliary Convention of West Tennessee reports the employment of six mission- 
aries for a part of the year, who in the aggregate travelled 9,268 miles, preached 664 ser- 
mons, baptized 70 converts, and ordained four ministers and eight deacons. Extensive 
revivals followed their labors, and many converts were baptized by the pastors of 
churches and other local preachers. 

The Convention reports the labors of nine missionaries, (including the General Agent, 
and a special volunteer agency of five weeks by Mr. Howell,) and the amount of five 
years and one week of time, and the number of sermons preached, equal to one each 
day. The numl>er of baptisms by the missionaries and co-operating ministers, not less 
than 1,000. A summary for the whole State shows the employment of 21 missionaries, 
who ordained 11 ministers and 10 deacons, constituted several churches, and baptized 
about 2,600 converts. 

The Baptist Eoctcation Society or Tennessee, held its tenth annual meeting 
at Nashville, October, 1840. Its object is to aid young men who are approved by the 
churches, for the ministry. A similar society was formed in the Western District, in 
1886, and some effort was made to establish a seminary. A similar arrangement had 
been meditated in East Tennessee. The great demand for an educated ministry, and 
the liberal proffer made by the churches and brethren, gave origin to the plan of the 
Dnion University of Tennessee, to be composed of branches, located in Eastern, 
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Middle, mnd WeBtern Tennessee. These collefres are to be under the direction of a 
Faculty, consisting of a Professor of Matliemalics, a Professor of Languaf^es, and au English 
Teacher, with additional Professors at the University proper, which will be located in 
ihe Middle District. The President will superintend the interests of all, and spend a 
portion of his time in giving lectures at each Branch. A Board of Trustees were organ- 
ized and the Rev. B. F. FaroAworth elected President of the University. 

The TVnnessee Baptist Bible Association was formed in 1839. Its object is to aid in 
the translation and publication of the Scriptures in heathen and other destitute lands. 

The TenneBBte Baptist Foreign Mission Society was organized in 1816, as an auxiliary 
to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. Its contributions for 1840 were $312. Coo- 
tributioos for Foreign Missions, have been made frequently through other channels. 

ILLINOIS. 

This State stretches along the eastern side of the Mississippi river from the mouth of the 
Ohio, for the distance of nearly 700 miles, to follow its meanderings. It extends from 87 
to 42 degrees 80 minutes north latitude. Its extreme length is 384 miles, and its extreme 
width 220 miles ; its average width 160 miles. Its area, including a comer of lake Michigan, 
€0,000 square miles. No Slate has an equal amount of rich, arable land. The population 
io 1840, uking the highest rates in each county, from the returns of both the United States, 
ind Stale census, amounted to 490,000; — making an increase in five years, of 220,000. 

The Baptists were the first Protestant Christians to enter this region. The conquest of 
the country by Gen. George Rogers Clark, in 1778, and the organization of a civil 
frovemment by Virginia, opened the way for American emigration, and by 1786, a num- 
ber of families had settled on the American Bottom, and in the hill country of what is now 
Monroe County. They came chiefly from Western Virginia, and Kentucky. In 1787, 
Elder James Smith, a Baptist minister, whose name i^ found on the first table for 
Kentucky, made them a visit, and preached the gospel with good effect. A few families 
from their first settlement, had been in the habit of keeping the Sabbath, governing their 
children, and holding meetings for religio«is purposes. At that period there were none 
who had t>een members of churches. Their method of observing the Sabbath was to 
meet, sing hymns, and one would read a chapter from the Scriptures, or a sermon from 
lome author. No public prayer was made till after the visit of Smith, and some had 
professed to be converted. It deserves to be noted that the descendants of these families 
are now exceedingly numerous, that a very large proportion are professors of religion, 
that they are marked for industry, sobriety and good order in their families, that there is 
not an immoral person among all their descendants, and that of one family are five brothers 
»bo are ministers of the gospel. James Smith visited the settlements in Illinois three 
times. The Indians made frequent depredations, and on one occasion they captured Smith, 
and conveyed him prisoner to their town on the Wabash. The people of Illinois, though 
extremely poor, raised $170 for his ransom. In 1793, Joseph Lillard, a Methodist 
preacher visited this remote settlement. In the commencement of 1794, Elder Josiah 
Dodge of Kentucky, made a visit to the Illinois country, and in the month of February, 
baptized James Lemen,Sen., Catharine Lemen his wife, John Gibbons, and Isaac Enochs. 
No church was organized on the occasfon. Early in 1796, Elder David Badgley removed 
bis family from Virginia, to this land of promise, and on the 28th of May the same year, 
cooiitituted the New Design church of 28 members. Mr. Badgley had preached to the 
people for several weeks previously, in a revival, aided by Joseph Chance, an exhorter, 
aod had baptized 15 converts. An association called the HUnois Union was organized 
in 1807, consisting of five churches. New Design, Mississippi Bottom, Richland, Wood- 
River and Silver Creek, four ministers, David Badgley, William Jones, Robert Brazil, 
and Joseph Chance, and 62 members. In 1809, difficulties arose on the question of a 
correapoodence with the Associations in Kentucky, where slaves were held. Those who 
declined correspondence adopted the appendage, '* Friends to Humanity,*' to the term 
Baptist, which they still retain. In other respects they accord with the Baptists gener- 
ally. The South District, North District, Saline, Vandalia, and Colored Associations in 
Illinois, and the Missouri District, a small body in Missouri, are of this class. Corres- 
poodenee, co-operation and fellowship exist between these Associations and other Asm>- 
ciatioos aod the Convention in Illinois, though by tacit consent it does not extend beyond 
that Slate. The peculiarities of the Friends of Humanity have been presented in our 
Botes CO Kentucky. The ** United Baptists," re-organized themselves by a subsequent 
Meeting into the •< Illinois United Baptist Association," which, in 1812, included 8 
ckarcbes, 4 in Illinois and 4 in Missouri, and 4 ordained and two licensed preachers. A 
third perty grew out of the division, of two or three small churches which still claimed 
to be the «*Illioob Union," but which in 1819 merged in the Illinois Association, which 
at that period oumbered 10 churches, 8 ministers, and 194 members. The Friends of 
Hamanity in 1821* reported 4 churches, 9 ordained ministers and 186 members. The 
ntjeetof both Foreign and Domestie missions, was introduced into the lUinoie A aso ria t i w i 
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in 1818, and met with approbation, and a social organizaiion for mission and education 
purposes was recommended to be formed in conjunction with the bethel and Missouri 
Aasociationii west of the Mississippi, the same autuiim. This organization was called 
** The United Society for the Spread of the Gospel." Its object wan *' to aid in spreading 
the gospel and promoting common schools in the Western parts of America, l>oth amongst 
the whites and Indians. The labors of this Society will be noticed in our notes on 
Missouri. The missionaries employed to preach to the destitute in Illinois were David 
Badgley and William Jones. Two churches, Little Wabash and Lamotte, were gathered 
on the eastern side of the Illinois Territory in 1815, which appear on the minutes of the 
Wabash District Association of that year. Thomas Kennedy was a licensed preacher and 
a member of the latter church. In 1820 the churches of Lamotte, Little Village, Grand 
Prairie, Little Wabash and Glady Fork existed in the settlements near the Wabash River, 
and were connected with the Wabash District Association. They numbered jointly 130 
members. The same year (1820) the Muddy River Baptist Association, consisting of six 
churches, four preachers, and 150 members, was formed in the south-eastern part of the 
State. Some of the churches had l>een in existence several years and connected with an 
association in Kentucky. In 1818, the eccentric Daniel Parker, removed from Tennessee 
to Crawford County, 111., of whose doctrine some notice will be given under Indiana. 
His eflforts against missions produced divisions in the Associations in Illinois, so that the 
Illinois Association declared a virtual non-fellowship with missionary operations in 1824, 
and similar declarations were made by other associations at sul>seqiient periods. For 
several years very few revivals of religion were enjoyed and the principal additions to the 
churches were from immigration. The Friends of Humanity were the most active in 
preaching to the destitute, and received considerable accessions by conversions. In 1830, 
they had two Associations in this State, (besides one in Missouri,) which included 19 
churches, 25 ministers, and 632 members. Successive revivals, under the preaching of 
ministers and students connected with Rock Spring Seminary, produced churches at 
Edwardsville, Rock Spring and Upper Alton, which were formed without any direct 
connection with the existing sut>divisions of the denomination. After due consultation a 
circular was sent forth by these churches, inviting a conference with Baptist ministers 
and brethren, without distinction of party, to consult on the interests of religion and devise 
measures to secure harmony and mutual co-operation amongst the churches and brethren 
in Illinois in advancing the Redeemer's kingdom. In response, about 25 ministers and 
a large number of private brethren met at Edwardsville in October, 1830. After orga- 
nization and mutual consultation, committees were appointed to prepare reports on Uie 
following subjects, which were subsequently presented and adopted. 

1. On the condition of the Baptist churches in this State. 2. On the proceedings of 
the Illinois Association in its declaration of non-fellowship with missionaries. S. On 
terms of union amongst the churches. 4. On a system of travelling preaching, to supply 
destitute churches and settlements. 5. To prepare an address to the Baptist denomi- 
nation throughout Illinois. 6. On finance and printing. An impressive circular was 
prepared and sent forth, and a "Union meeting" appointed to be held at the same place 
in July, 1831, for further consultation. The conference also advised the three unasso- 
ciated churches before named, to form a new association, and which might t>e regarded 
as a rallying point of union. This was done, and the new organization took the name 
of the Edwardaville Baptist ^BMoeiation. Its statistics at that period were 8 churches, 
1 ordained and 2 licensed preachers, and 77 members, three •fourths of whom had been 
baptized within two years. This Association, after dismissing two churches to other 
Associations, had 12 churches, 13 ordained and 7 licentiate ministers, and 591 memberi, 
at its eleventh session in May, 1840. 

The year 1831, opened with a ministers' meeting of unusual interest at Rock Spring. 
A aeries of resolutions were adopted, of which one was a solemn pledge to make apecial 

!>rayer for each other's children. Ministers in the Western States have to t>e absent 
rom their fiimilies much of their time, and sometimes many weeks in succession. It 
deserves note that all the families of the ministers who entered into this covenant have 
•ince been remarkably blessed of God. Many of their families are large, but few of their 
children remain unconverted. A series of interesting revivals followed during the year 
1881, and part of 1882, and more than 1,000 converts were baptized and added to the 
churches. 

In 1838, at the '* Union meeting," preliminary measures were adopted to constitute a 
convention, and which waa consummated in 1834, with the name of the ** Baptist Con- 
vention of Illinois." Its objects are to collect and publish statistical accounts of the 
churches and associations in this State — to devise and execute plans to promote travelling 
preaching, and supplying destitute churches and neighborhoods with the preached gospel 
—to promote minbterial education, and aid in promoting education in general — to pro- 
mote and extend union and harmony among Baptists in Illinois — and to circulate infor- 
mation by the press and other means, and especially on those subjects that pertain more 
immedittely to our denomination. 
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Its diveniity of objectt and iti plan of operations make it auxiliary to the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions, (be American Baptist Home MiA^ion Society, tlie American and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the American Baptisit Publication and Sunday School Society. 
In Home Mi^^ion operations, for the year ending October 16, 1840, including volunteer 
missionary services reported, the amount is 3,654 days, or upwards of ten years, in per- 
forming which the missionaries travelled about 20,000 miles, preached about 2,100 ser- 
■ion«, besides a large number of lectures, exhortations and addresses, baptized 800 
converts, and reported the baptism of 200 more by other ministers on their fields of 
lalMr, aided in constituting 20 churches, besides visiting families, tract distribution, visit- 
ing SsblMth and week-day schools, and in a great variety of ways promoting the cause 
of truth and righteousness. An estimate of the voluntary missionary labor by Baptist 
ministers who have made no specific report, but known to the Secretary, would equal 
2,000 Hays. In co«operation, and forming this Convention, at the close of 1840, there 
were 18 associations, 159 churches, 98 ordained and 42 licensed ministers, and 5,921 
BMmbers. 800 converts were reported as having been baptized. 

The number of Associations in the State that do not cu-operate with the Convention, 
some of which have declared non«fellowship with all benevolent societies, and others 
remain in a neutral attitude, are fourteen. These include about 185 churches, 106 min- 
isters, and about 5,000 members. The number baptized in this connection in 1840, ii 
about 800. 

There is also a class of Baptists, known in the Western States as ** Reformers," or 
** Canipbellites," from their affinity to the peculiar views of Alexander Campbell. In 
Illinois, they have 103 churches, probably 75 preachers and expounders of the word, and 
4,929 members. 

Periodical Pre$$. 

In 1829, a weekly paper, called the ** Pioneer of the Mitaiasippi VaUey^** was estab- 
fished at Rock Spring, and continued in that form for one year. It was then issued for 
one year in a pamphlet form, semi-monthly, under the name of the " fVestem Pioneer.** 
Another small periodical was issued for a period, monthly, from the same press, and 
cilled the ** Western Baptist,** Its specific object was to counteract the antinomianism 
of Daniel Parker, and the peculiarities of Mr. Campbell. In 1832, both were merged in 
one, and issued on a medium sheet semi-monthly, by the name of ** The Pioneer and 
Western Baptist** Another change in 1836, brought out the ** Western Pioneer^** 
weekly, on an imperial sheet, issued from Upper Alton, and which in January, 1839, wai 
onited with the Baptist Banner as already noticed. The same press, for two years, pub- 
Il«hed a small monthly quarto, called ** The Sunday School Banner," and devoted to the 
purposes of the Illinois Sunday School Union. 

The periodical press has had no small influence in moulding the character of that 
portion of the Baptist denomination, who are engaged in benevolent societies. 

Literary and Theological Institutions. 

lo 1827, the ** JRoek Spring Theological and High School** was opened. Rock 
Spring ia a country situation, 18 miles east of St. Louis, and on the great stage road 
lo Vincennes and Louisville. The seminary commenced with 25 students of both sexes, 
which number in a few weeks were increased to 100. At that period no school for 
boarders under Protestant direction, existed in Illinois or Missouri. In 1831, the school 
closed with the view of its removal to Upper Alton, as the commencement of a college. 
The institution opened again in 1832, under the name of ** Alton Seminary.** During 
two or three years, as at Rock Spring, the school was composed of male and female 
atodents. The number of different students annually, was from 80 to 90. A charter for 
a college was granted by the Legislature during its session of 1834-5, under the name of 
the **Jtlion CoUe/fe of Illinois." In consequence of the liberal donation of ten thou- 
samd dollars made In 1835, by Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff of Boston. Ms., the name 
in the chmrter has been changed to that of ** Shurtleff College ofAlton^ Illinois** 

Id 1836-7, the whole number of different «tudents during the year was 82 

Pursuing preparatory, clasaical, or collegiate studies, 22 

Id 1837-8, whole number, 83 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 85 

In 1838-9, whole number, 78 

Pursuing preparatory, claaalcal, or collegiate studies, 86 

In 188^-40, whole number, 101 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 48 

At the eommeneemeDt of the academical year, in September, 1839, two classes were 
formed in the collegiate department. But in recitations do separation has been made 
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between these classes and those students pursuing only a partial collegiate course. To 
accommodate the circumstances of the country, and the situation of many young men 
who cannot well pass through a full collegiate course, means are provided in the pre* 
paratory department for a partial course, by select branches, but a full collegiate course 
IS designed to be equal to the highest standard of education in the New England Colleges. 
A principle laid down by the Faculty is that every branch taught shall be thoroughly 
studied. The Scriptures, by the laws of the College, in all its departments, have Seea 
made a text-book. The extremes of sectarian bigotry and infidel neglect will be avoided. 
This is a principle, we think, adopted in all the colleges in the West, which are under 
the patronage of any Protestant Christian denomination. 

The Board of Instruction are Rev. Washington Leverett, Professor of Mathematica 
and Natural Philosophy, Rev. Zenas B. Newman, English and Classical Teacher, Rev. 
Warren Leverett, Principal of the Preparatory Department Rev. 1. T. Hinton, of 
Chicago, has been chosen President of the College, but his acceptance of the trust is yet 
undecided. " Mton Theological Seminary" in its official arrangements, is distinct 
from Shurtleff* College, and designed as the foundation for a complete Theological Insti- 
tution. At present, several young men are pursuing studies preparatory to the Christiao 
ministry. A number who were former members of this histitution, or of the one at 
Rock Spring, are now filling important stations as pastors of churches, or travelling mia- 
iionaries in the western States. 

The Alton Theological Seminary is open for those only who give evidence of genuine 
piety, with suitable gifts and attainments, and of being influenced by proper motivea, io 
wiithing to pursue theological studies, or who give evidence of having been called to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and who, moreover, present certificates from churchea of 
which they are members, approving of their devoting themselves to this work. 

Course of Study. — The regular and full course of study embraces Biblical Literature^ 
Ecclesiastical History, Biblical Theology, Pastoral Duties, and in short the various 
studies and exercises appropriate to a Theological Seminary, designed to assist those who 
would understand the Bible clearly, and as faithful ministers of Christ inculcate its divine 
lessons most successfully. 

Those, however, who are prevented by age, or other circumstances from pursuing a 
full course of study, may pursue a short one in English only, and attend to those branches 
which have the most direct bearing upon the sacred work of the ministry, such as Bibli« 
cal Geography, and Oriental Customs, General Principles of interpreting the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, Church History, Pastoral Duties, &c. 

The academical year in the College commences in September, and is divided into three 
terms, two of 14 weeks each, and one of 15 weeks. Commencement is the last Wed- 
nesday in July. 

The expenses of tuition in the collegiate department, and in classical studies in the 
preparatory department, $20 per annum. In English studies, ftl6. 

The Library both of the ** Seminary,*' and the ** College,*^ consists of about 1,000 
volumes. The buildings are, 1st. The ** Academic Hall,** a building of brick, 42 feet 
lone: and 32 wide, two stories high, erected in 1832. 2nd. The '* Seminary Hall and 
Rrfectory" erected in 1835. The main body is 42 feet by 38, consisting of a basement 
containing kitchens, dining hall, &c., two stories, and an attic above, with wings ap- 
pended. This is the property of the Theological Seminary, but occupied for College 
purposes. 3d. The ** College Edifice,* of brick, 120 feet long, and 44 wide, four stories 
in height, to contain 56 rooms. This building was erected and enclosed in 1840, but 
remains unfinished. The College owns a quantity of town lots in Upper Alton, and 
about 300 acres of valuable land adjoining, with two or three tracts of unimproved land io 
other counties. It^has a fund of about $4,200 on interest, the proceeds of an improved farm, 
the donation of the Hon. Cyrus Edwards, towards the endowment of the Professorship 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; $5,000, the moiety of the Shurtleff donation, 
towards the endowment of a ProledsoR>hip of Rhetoric, Oratory and Belleslettres. The 
debt on the new college edifice, for which subscriptions have been raised in part for ita 
liquidation, is about $5,000. A subscription for $10,000 has been opened to endow the 
Presidency, of which about $1,500 have been secured. 

The Baptist denomination in Illinois, for a number of years, have co-operated efficiently 
with other denominations in establishing Sabbath schools, in Bible distribution, in Tem- 
perance efforts, in Tract distribution, and in the promotion of common schools. 

Very recently, a portion of the denomination, co-operating with churches in Wiskon- 
sin, have organized the ** Northwestern Baptist Convention," and contemplate a religious 
periodical, under the name of the ** Northwestern Baptist." 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

[By Rav. Robsst Baibo.] 



UTERATURE OP DENMARK, 

Thb literatare of Denmark, like that of all the rest of Europe, excepting 
Italy and Greece, is modern. In the latter part of the twelflh century, and the 
first part of the thirteenth, during^ the reign of the Valdemars, there was a very 
considerable amount of learning in Denmark. Saxo Grammaticus and many 
others endeavored to promote knowledgre among their countrymen, and by their 
writings coBtribated much to that effect. A long interval of ignorance and 
barbansm succeeded. But in the fifleenth century letters began to revive, 
under the reign of Christian I.; the first king of the present dynasty — that of 
the boose of Oldenburg, — by whom the University of Copenhagen was estab- 
lished in 1478. In the reign of his son John, the art of printing was introduced 
into the kingdom. Christian II. reformed the schools, and did much to prepare 
the way for the Reformation, which was accomplished in the reign of his son 
and successor, Frederick I., when the doctrines of Luther were established 
throughout the country. 

Christian III. and Frederick II. did much to promote the education of their 
subjects. But it is to the son of the latter, Christian IV., that Denmark is 
indebted for the foundation of many of her literary establishments. It was he 
who led the country to depend on its own resources, instead of deriving every 
thing from Germany. He was himself a literary man, fond of mathematics and 
well skilled in German, Latin and Italian, beside his native tongue. His ex- 
ample had much influence on the nobles of the kingdom. Many of them 
learned the Latin language well. Dr. Niels Hemmingsen lived in that period, 
and was celebrated as a fine Latinist During the reign of Christian IV., the 
oniversity was renovated, and re-established un better principles. But this 
Bionarch, who at all times displayed the most generous zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge, was often thwarted by the cabals of the aristocracy and the 
bigotry of the clergy. He was not able to recal Tycho Brahe, who had been 
compelled to leave his native land during the regency which governed in his 
minority. He succeeded, however, in exciting a considerable spirit for writing 
in Danish among the literary men of his kingdom ; and history, especially that 
of Denmark, called forth no inconsiderable talent Arild Hvitfelt, Niels Krag, 
Glaus Wormius, and Stephanus Stephanius distinguished themselves in this 
branch of writinc^. 

But Christian IV. did not content himself with exciting and fostering native 
taleoL He invited Meursius and Pontanus from Holland, and enlisted then 
also in the work of writing the History of Denmark. He endeavored even to 
induce Grotius to come and live in his kingdom ; and for that purpose he went 
to meet him at Gluckstadt, during the sojourn of that great man at Hamburg. 
He also encouraged the literature of Norway, a part of the kingdom which he 
visited nore than fifly times, and in whose prosperity he took a deep interest 
During his reign, works on the geography and statistics of Denmark were 
written by Stephanius, Wormius, Lyschander and Arngrim Johnson of Iceland. 
Caspar Bartolin and Olaus Wormius wrote on medicine; Christian Longo- 
montanus, the friend and pupil of Tycho Brahe, on mathematics and astronomy. 
Anders Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, lived during this period, and 
enjoyed to an eminent degree the patronage of the king. The drama may be 
said to have commenced in Denmark during this reign. 

The son and snccessor of Christian IV. was Frederick III. He encouraged 
literature, tod wan himself a literary m&it He attended the lectures of learned 
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professors, even after he ascended the throne. He encouraged the Icelandic 
literature, and was the patron and intimate friend of the famous Torfaeus of 
that island. It is to this monarch that both the Royal Museum at Copenhagen 
and tlie Royal Library of the same city owe their origin. On the contrary, 
his son and successor, Christian V., cared nothing for literature and science. 
Hunting and war were his favorite pursuits. The change of the government, 
from that of a limited monarchy to that of an unlimited one, which occurred in 
1660, was very unfavorable to the literature of the country. Every thing of 
this sort languished. Men did not dare to oppose the government. Ole Rosen- 
Icnants incurred a fine of 20,000 rix-dollars for publishing his apology for tke 
Danish MbUity^ and advocating the doctrine of elective, in opposition to 
absolute monarchy. Professor Nold was turned out of his chair of divinity, for 
ten years, for maintaining that elected rulers were better than hereditary ones^ 
(cligi qtiam nasci meliores principes.) During the period from 1648 to 1700, 
few distinguished literary men flourished in Denmark. Peder Resen, was pro- 
fessor of law, in the University of Copenhagen, from 1662 till 1688. He wrote 
several codes of Danish, Norwegian, and Jutlandish laws, and left in manu- 
script his ^llas Danicus, Count Griflfenfeld, who was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen during three years, did much for his country, having 
drawn up a code of laws, of great excellence, for the kingdom. But he was 
succeeded by ignorant ministers, under whose sway, discussion on the subjects 
of law, divinity and politics was considered treason. But the physical sciences 
received much attention from Olaus Borch, the Bartolins, and Olaus Roemer. 
During this reign a Danish grammar was prepared by the Rev. Peter Syv, and 
a dictionary was commenced by Counsellor Moth, or under his auspices rather, 
which has never been published. These efforts led to the improvement of the 
Danish language. 

During Uie reign of Frederick IV., from 1700 to 1730, little progress was 
made in the study of divinity, law, and philosophy. The physical sciences and 
medicine greatly declined. Holberg was the only writer on law of this reign. 
His work on the Law of Nature and Nations, was long and highly approved. 
He wrote still better on History. Arnas Magnaeus, Professor of Danish 
Antiquities, flourished at this period. He was from Iceland. Albert Thura 
wrote on the history of literature during this period. Holberg was the most 
distinguished poet of that day. 

In the reign of Christian VI., who was no great encourager of letters, lived 
Langebek, Pontoppidan and Gram, all men of merit, who chiefly wrote on 
History. Andrew Hojer was a distinguished historian of this dsy. Tyge 
Hofman was a biographer. At this period ptilpit oratory advanced greatly. 
In this department Peter Hersleb, Bishop of Zealand, excelled all others. 
Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V. in 1746. During his reign, 
literature made great progress. In his reign, Oeder, Reverdil, Bishop Pont- 
oppidan, Carsten, Niebuhr, Rev. Hans Strom, the Lutkens, Jens Kraft, Bishop 
Gunverus, Eilchor, Koford Anker, SSuhm, A. G. Carstens, L. Thorn, Luxdorph, 
Jena Hoysgaard, Jacob Baden, Evald, Tullin, Stenertsen, added much to the 
growing literary stores of Denmark. 

During the long reign of Christian VII., much was done by the ministers to 
promote knowledge. It was then that Denmark began to adopt the noble plan 
of sending. At the public expense, men of talents abroad to other lands, to 
cultivate Uieir minds, and to bring back to the country whatever of science or 
art they might find which might be usefully transplanted to the Danish shores. 
The University of Copenhagen was still farther improved; schools for educating 
schoolmasters began to be established, as well as Latin schools of a higher 
character than usual, were opened. Liberty of the press was granted through 
the influence of the famous Struensee, in 1770, in the fullest sense, even more 
fully than Soeedorff and the Lutkens had hoped for during the former reign. 
During this reign the vassalage of the Danish peasantry, and the Danish slave- 
trade were abolished. The liberty of the press did not long continue in Den- 
mark. After various vicissitudes, it was brought under such restraints, that it 
may be said to have been anniiiilated in 1799. 
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Politics have never formed the subject of much writingr in Denmark. In 1785, 
faowever, Professor Rahbek and Mr. Pram commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine, called the Minerva, which continued until 1809. A vast 
deal of talent was displayed in that periodical. Almost all the eminent literary 
men of that day wrote for it Politics occupied a large space in it. Abraham- 
son, Tyge Rothe, Pram, Rev. Mr. Birckner, and M. de Hennings, a court 
chamberlain, furnished excellent treatises for the Minerva, in favor of the 
liberty of the press.* Mr. Samoe and the Rev. Mr. fiirckner attacked the 
iDsUtution of nobility. So that not a little courage was shown in his work. 
But no work during that period produced such excitement as Count Schmettou*s 
little volume on Standing Annies. That the fearless course of this band of 
idvocates of reform had a good effect upon the government, is unquestionable. 
But no change of great moment has yet taken place on the points which they 
discussed. 

Few Danish writers are better known in the literary world than Heiberg, the 
dramatic poet and general scholar, and Make firun,the geographer. Both were 
banished from the country — the former in 1800, and the latter sometime afler- 
ward — for the political opinions which they had strongly expressed in some 
works which they bad published. Both went to France, where their talents 
secured them much distinction. 

Professor Jena Moller, Professor P. E. MuUer, Professor Heiberg, and Mr. 
Seidelin were popular prose writers in the early part of this century, and 
Thaanip and Baggesen are well known poets of that period. 

Niebuhr, the historian and traveller, wrote his valuable works in the latter 
part of the last century, and the beginning of the present The greatest poet 
whom Denmark possesses at the present day is Oehlenschleger, who is indeed 
reckoned among the first of all living poets. He has written much. Among 
(he most distinguished writers of this kingdom in our day, we must also reckon 
Finn Magnuastny who has written on Mythology ; Oersted^ SchUgel^ and Rosen- 
tinge^ who have written on Law ; Grundvig, a sweet religious poet, of a very 
original genius; Rask, who has written on Languages; MuUtr^ who has written 
OQ the Scandinavian Antiquities ; Werlauff^ EngeUtoJtf and Oersted^ who have 
vritten on various subjects ; Rev. Dr, Clausen, of the Theological Faculty 
in the University of Copenhagen, who has written on the spirit of Roman 
Catholicism, and Protestantism, and various works relating to the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to Ecclesiastical History ; Dr. Madvig, who is dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and is the 
editor of Cicero's De Finibus, and author of several other works ; Professor 
Molbeck, author of a Danish Dictionary, and various other works illustrative of 
the language and literature of Denmark ; Dr. Bronsted, Professor of Greek, and 
aothor of Travels in Greece, a work which has been translated into French and 
other languages ; and the Rev. Dr. M6nsier, Bishop of Zealand, a very eminent 
preacher, and author of various collections of sermons and other books, partly 
of a religious and partly of a literary nature. In 1833, he published his Con- 
tiderationa on the Doctrines of the Christian Faith, in two volumes, ]2mo; a 
work full of excellent views, and displaying a profound acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the human heart. — This catalogue might be greatly enlarged, if it 
were necessary to do so. Few countries of the same extent of population 
have so many literary men or so considerable a literature as Denmark. And 
it certainly must be nothing more nor less than pure love of literature and 
science, for their own sakes, which can induce a man to write a valuable and 
extended work in the Danish language, which is a language wholly unknown 
to the literati of the world at large, and which is probably not read by a popu- 
lation, in Denmark and Norway, of more than two millions and a half— for it 
Bust be remembered that Holstein and Sleswig, two very important provinces 
of the kingdom of Denmark, speak the German, and not the Danish language. 
It can hardly be the love of fame which operates on the Danish savant, inducing 

* Mr. Btreka«r pablichad a book on the Liberty of the Prfwi and iu Laws, in the year 1797. Thii book 
•ade a great Moeatioo, aod was read with vaat iotereaU ISevexal aditiooa were printed, the first year 
•iarUwufntliahsi 
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him to write tomes of learning. Nor can it be the love of money, for sorely 
very little can be obtained in that way, as the demand for booka in thai language 
cannot be so considerable as to enable publishers in Copenhagen to give the 
Danish authors anything like the intrinsic value of their works. 

Denmark is rich in scientific and literary journals. The following is a list 
of the most important of these periodical works. In Theologj-^^ordUk 
Ttdaikrijl for Ckristelig Theologx, (Northern Journal of Christian Theology); 
Theologisk Tidsskrijl, (Theological Journal); Tidsakrijt for Uddanduk 3Vo- 
logiBk LUeraiur^ (Journal of Foreign Theological Literature). In Law — Juridisk 
T^dsskrifl, (Law Journal), by Messrs. Kolderup, Rosenwinge, P. Bang, and 
A. L. Casse. In Medicine — Bibliothek for Laiger^ (Library for Physicians). 
On other subjects — Orion^ Historisk, (rtographiik, Mcumtdskr^flf (A monthly 
work on Astronomy, History, and Geography); JSTordUk Tidisknfl for OUL' 
kyndigh, (Northern Journal of Antiquities); TuUskrift for Literaiur og KrUikf 

Sournal of Literature and Criticism); Jyaturhiiiorisk Tidashriftj (Journal of 
atural History); T\d9shrifi for LandotkonomU^ (Journal of Agriculture); 
Archiv for Sovaesentt, (Seamen's Journal); MUilairi Rtperioriwn^ (Militaiy 
Repertory); Havt-THdende^ (Horticulture). Besides these, there are some other 
things which we might enumerate among the periodical literature of the country^ 
such as the annual reports of several of the literary and scientific bodies. 
There are also other periodical publications of less note, which we deem un- 
necessary to mention. 

But Denmark is not rich in newspaper literature of a political character. Not 
that there are no newspapers in Denmark. On the contrary, they are tolerably 
numerous. But the censorship of the press is rigid, and by consequence, the 
political journals, if the newspapers of Denmark deserve that name, are ex- 
ceedingly tame, and contain nothing but summaries of domestic and foreign 
intelligence, with the omission of every thing which might have a bearing ob 
the government of the country directly or indirectly. Not only so, but &ere 
are other countries, respecting which an editor of a newspaper must speak very 
cautiously, or he will soon find himself in trouble. If any thing be said against 
Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, he will soon have the ministers of those govern- 
ments, resident at Copenhagen, thundering away at his door, or rather the 
Danish government officers, through their instigation. Thus a restrictive policy 
fetters the newspaper press, and renders it wholly lifeless and inefficient. The 
consequence is that newspapers are not much read or esteemed in Denmark 
save for the general intelligence which they contain, of what is passing in the 
world, and still more, for the prices-current which they give of the state of the 
Bourse or exchange at Hamburg, at London, and at Sl Petersburg. Certainly 
the newspaper press may be greatly abused, and made an engine of evil. ' But 
even some abuse of it is to be preferred to this total inefficiency. The day has 
<come when the world is moved, not by large volumes, however well written 
they may be, but by the periodical sheet, by the newspaper skilfully conducted. 
;8uch a journal contains in the course of the year a vast amount of valuable 
information, not only of a political, but also of a moral and literary nature. The 
jDower of the newspaper press is just beginning to be felt in the world at large. 
But until this day, that influence has scarcely reached Denmark, nor can it do 
«o, as long as the restrictions which shackle it are suffered to continue. 



EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 

The Danes are, in general, a well educated nation. Probably in no country 
in Europe, out of Germany, are the people so generally able to read. For a 
long period the government has encouraged education. But the present excel- 
lent state of things, as it regards primary schools, dates from 1814, when the 
late monarch directed that more systematic measures than had ever before been 
adopted should be employed to secure the instructioo of all dasaea of the peo^ile. 
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To fiich an extent do the elements, at least, of education exist in this country, 
that it 10 very rare indeed to find a native Dane who cannot read. Many per- 
sons of great respectability have assured us that they never have seen an adult 
person who was not so far educated as to be able to read, and few who cannot 
write. 

The oniversal prevalence of the Lutheran church in Denmark has been a 
most effective naeans of promoting the instruction of the people, at least to a 
certain extent. In that church it is the practice to receive to the first com- 
monioo all the youth, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, who are deemed fit 
to be confirnied and to come to that ordinance. And such is the extent and 
the iofloence of custom, that it is necessary to have made at least his first 
eommunioii before any young person can gain any respectable employment. 
In most cases, even apprentices must have made their first communion before 
tbey can begin to learn their trade. If they have not done it, the master is 
obliged to allow them a certain portion of time every week in which to receive 
iostmction frooi the pastor of the parish until they are prepared to receive the 
commoiiion. This fact makes the master unwilling to receive as apprentices 
those who have not been confirmed. A person cannot be married unless he 
has been confirmed. This is almost a universal rule of custom in the countries 
in the north of Europe — Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland — in which 
the Lutheran church may be said to be the sole, if not the Exclusive one. But 
it would be rare, we apprehend, to find a pastor in any of those countries, who 
woold receive a person to the first communion who had not previously under- 
gone a course of preparatory instruction, and who could not read sufiiciently 
well to be able to peruse the sacred Scriptures. And as the overwhelming 
BUS of the people, one may say rather the entire mass, save perhaps in the 
large towns, consider that they would be heathen if they did not at the ordinary 
afe receive confirmation, it happens that it is rare to find a person of adult age 
who has not made his first communion. This fact being universal, or nearly 
10, it is easy to see how great its influence must be in promoting the elementary 
pirt of an education. Certainly very many persons can read very imperfectly ; 
hot still it is sufficient to comply with the custom, or rather the law which pre- 
vails in reference to this subject. There is a sort of disgrace in not belonging 
to the church, which has operated very powerfully to make parents instruct 
their children themselves, or send them to school, in order that they may not 
be prevented by not being able to read, from enjoying what is considered so 
peat a privilege. We state this fact fully here, because it has so great a 
bearing on the state of education of all the northern countries of Europe in 
which the Protestant religion prevails, and especially that branch of the Pro- 
testant Church which is called the Lutheran, or the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession, under which denomination it is better known on the continent 

Primary schools are established by law all over Denmark, and are maintained 
hy the Parishes. Each Parish is obliged to furnish the means of sustaining 
within its limits as many schools as are necessary to give all the children within 
those limits an education. The Parishes must erect and keep in repair suitable 
school-houses. The Parishes are required to pay the salaries of the teachers. 
This is done in a variety of ways. In the first place, almost every school-house 
has, adjoining it, or at least not far from it, the house of the teacher, together 
with a fhw acres of ground which belong to it, and of which the teacher has the 
occupancy, as a part of bis wages. In the next place he receives a certain 
quantity of grain, and other productions, from the Parish, also, as part of his 
salary. In Uie third place, he receives some money, but in general not a very 
considerable sum, for the wages of teachers are low in this country, where 
hving is cheap, and where salaries of all sorts are not great All tilings con- 
sidered, perhaps teachers are as well, or as sufficiently paid as they are in any 
other country in Europe, save Prussia. As a general thing, they pursue the 
buineas for life ; and certainly no men render more important services to the 
ttite than do those of them who are capable and faithful. 

In all th« prinary schools in Denmark the children are instrncted in the 
deaonts of rsadin^ » writing and arithmetic, and the catechism. In very many 
ichook gnnamTf hMtory, and geography are also taught 
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As the primary schools are maintained by the Parishes, they are emphatically 
under the supervision of the Pastor of the Parish, who is required to see that 
suitable religious instruction be daily given to the children. For this purpoee 
as we have just said, the catechisms, or rather two catechisms, and a history of 
the Bible, are not only read, but committed to memory. The first catechisn 
that is learned is what is called Luther's Minor Catechism. The second cate- 
chism is that of Bishop Ball^. The history of the Bible is a short and excelleot 
one written by the Rev. Mr. Birch, a Danish clergyman, who died some forty 
years since. 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, exist in different parts of the 
kingdom, and greatly contribute to elevate their qualifications and their charac* 
ters, and thus improve the instruction which is given in the primary schools of 
the kingdom. 

As we ascend in the scale, we next come to the Grammar or High Schooli 
of the Kingdom. Of these there are in oil fourteen. They are situated in the 
chief cities and centres of influence. They are well endowed in general—- 
almost too much so, for they have been able not only to give free instruction to 
all who might come to them, but they also gave, until lately, a small premium 
to those who attended. At present, the pupils who can afford it, are required 
to pay something, but the sum is wholly inconsiderable. In these fourteen 
Grammar schools we have not included a very celebrated and richly endowed 
School or Academy at Soroe, which is perhaps more elevated in its character 
than any of the fourteen of which we have just spoken. In all these Schools or 
Academies, the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages are taught, 
besides the Mathematics, the Grammar of the Danish language. History, 
Geography, elements of Natural Philosophy, &c. &c. There are also schools 
of a high order for the education of girls ; but we believe that, with one or two 
exceptions, they are all sustained at private expense, as with us. There are 
also private schools in all the cities and large towns for the youth of both sexes. 

Nor must we omit to mention that there are two schools, both established at 
Copenhagen, which the philanthropic traveller will not fail to visit, if be can 
possibly do so ;~one is the school for the Deaf and Dumb, the other for the 
Blind. Both are well conducted, we have reason to believe. That for the 
Deaf and Dumb has just become established in a large and commodious build- 
ing, which has been erected expressly for it. The number of pupils in each of 
these Institutions is not large. 

We now come to the Universities of Denmark, which are two in number^- 
that of Copenhagen, which is by far the more important, and which is estab- 
lished for the instruction of the youth of the kingdom, who speak the Danish 
language ; and that of Kiel, for those who speak the German language. 

L The University of Copenhagen. 

The University of Copenhagen was founded by Christian I., the first 
sovereign of the Oldenburg dynasty, in the year 1479. But this prince was 
very poor, and could not do much for this or any other important object. So 
limited were the resources of this monarch, or rather of the kingdom, that 
when he gave his daughter in marriage to James HL of Scotland, he was com- 
pelled to give the Orkney and Shetland islands as pledges for the payment of 
her dowry. These possessions never returned to Denmark. 

During the first sixty years the University languished, and but little is known 
of its history. But when the Reformation entered Denmark, the University 
received a new impulse. Christian IlL enriched it with the possessions whicn 
he took from the Roman Catholic clergy, and gave it a new code of statutes in 
the year 1539. Christian VII., in 1788, augmented the number of professors, 
and reformed its statutes, which have remained, save with some modifications, 
until this day. 

The number of students at the present time is between seven and eight 
hundred ; of whom more than four hundred are students in theology, and more 
than two hundred receive stipends from funds given by the sovereigns of Den- 
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mark, or by individual benefactors. In 1596, Frederick II. made provision for 
the gratuitous lodging and board of one hundred students, and ^ave them a 
cloister and lands in the islands of Zealand and Falster. In 1G2>% Christian IV. 
founded the College of the Res^ency^ for one hundred students, which still exists. 
These one hundred students lodge in the College of the Regency, but do not 
board there. To pay their board, they receive, sixty of them, a stipend of a 
dollar (specie) per week ; forty of them, a dollar and a half per week. There 
are thirty more, who receive two dollars per week. The revenue of the Uni- 
versity amounts each year to about $02,000 of our money ; expenditures are 
$72,000. The deficiency is supplied from the interest accruing from funds 
granted by Frederick II. to establish the community of one hundred students, 
which we have already mentioned. 

Besides these royal foundations, there are others established by individuals, 
which educate sixteen young men, by giving them lodgings and from fit\y to 
sixty dollars per annum. Holberg, the poet, left a legacy to the University. 
He also bequeathed the income of a certain fund, to be given in dowries to the 
daughters of the professors ! 

The government of the University is administered by a Senalxis Jlcademicui^ 
composed of sixteen ordinary professors, viz: three from the faculty of theology, 
three from that of law, three from that of medicine, and seven from that of 
philosophy. The youngest of the sixteen performs the functions of Secretary. 
And all the members of the Senatus Academicus enter that body in the order 
of seniority. The Rector is chosen annually from the ordinary professors of 
the four faculties in rotation, so that each faculty furnishes a Rector once in 
four years. 

There are in the University of Copenhagen, in the faculty of theology, 3 
ordinary and 2 extraordinary professors ; in the faculty of law, 4 ordinary and 
1 extraordinary professors ; in the faculty of medicine, 3 ordinary and 2 ex- 
traordinary professors ; and in the faculty of philosophy, 9 ordinary and 12 
extraordinary professors — in all, 36 professors. Besides these, there are three 
Docentes, or private teachers, and three teachers of modern languages, viz: 
French, English, and German. 

Besides the course of public lectures which he is required to give, each pro- 
fessor gives private courses, afler the manner which we shall detail in speaking 
of the University of Kiel. The professors of Copenhagen, however, receive 
much more for their private lectures than do those of Kiel — some of them 
receiving as much as two or three and even four dollars from each person who 
attends, for a series of lectures of one hour per week, during the term of six 
months. 

The administration of the funds of the University is by a qutstor and two 
members of the Senatus Academicus called inspectors. The general admin- 
istration of the universities, as well as that of the schools of the kingdom, is 
intrusted to a Direction^ composed of three members, who transmit its reports 
directly to the king. 

Attached to the University there is a Polytechnic Institute, in which there are 
six professors and a superintendent of a workshop. Those professors give 
courses of lectures on all the branches of Mathematics ; on Practical Chemistry ; 
on Physics; on Mechanics; on JVatural History , Mineralogy, Botany, and 
Zoology; and on Drawing, both Geometrical and Mechanical. The course lasts 
two years. This Institute dates from 1829. It owes its existence to the 
xealoua and enlightened exertions of Professor Oersted, its Director. It has 
already done much good. 

The University library contains about 80,000 volumes, and is one of the best 
selected libraries in Europe. It contains a large collection of manuscripts in 
the Icelandic and other northern languages. This library dates from 1728. 
The former library was totally lost in the great fire of that year. The munifi- 
cence of the crown, united with that of individuals, among whom the name of 
Ame Magnossen is conspicuous, soon more than repaired the loss. 

The University of Copenhagen has had many distinguished men among its 
profeafoni io former times. Tycho Brahe here delivered a course of lectures 
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on Astronomy, Holberg on Literatore, Bertoltn on Medicine. Amonf the 
present professors are several of eminent merit in respect to talent ; soch for 
example are Clausen, Oersted Madvij^, Molbeck Oeblenschlsger, &c. 

It is a misfortune that whilst some countries have too few learned men in 
proportion to the extent of their population, Denmark has too many. The 
posts which literary men can fill are all occupied, and those that pass through 
the University have oflen to wait several years before they can obtain a place 
suited to their attainments. 

We may add that the young men who spend well their six years in the 
Gymnasium and four in the University, come forth very mature scholars. 

FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 

Theology. 

Profeaarrt. — Dr. Henr. Nic. Clausen, Dr. Matth. Hag. HohleDbergi" Dr. Car. iEme). Schiritog, 
Dr. Cor. Thorn. EoglesioA, Johaniies Martensen. 

Law. 

ProfessorM. — Dr. Matthias Hastrup Bornemann, Dr. Jan. Laar. Andr. Koldenip'RofleoviBge, 
Joan. E. Larsen, Dr. Am. Guil. Scheel, Fred. Christ. Boriiemann. 

Medicine. 

Pro/essarM. — Dr. Glaus. Lundt Bang, Dr. Daniel Fredericus Escbricbt, Dr. Carolas OUou 
Private Teachers.— Dr, C. E. M. Lery, Dr. A. G. Sommer. 

Philosopht. 

Professor 9. '-'Dr. Laur. Engelstofl^ Dr. Johannes Christianas Oersted, Dr. Janus Wilken 
Hornemann. Dr. H. C. Schumacher, Dr. Adamus Oehlenschleger, Dr. Ericus Chrisiianus Wer- 
lauff, Dr. Peirus Glaus Bronsted, Dr. Fredricus Chrisiianus Sibl>ern, Dr. J. Keinhardt, Dr. Greg. 
Begtrun, Dr. F. C. Petersen, Dr. Joach. Fred. Sohnuw, Dr. Will. Chrtstopborus Zcise, Chris- 
iianus Mnlbech, Dr. G. Forchhammer, Dr. Jo. Nic. Madvig, N.C. L. Abrahams, C. F. R.OIn&eOy 
Dr. C. Th. Joh.iunsen, Joannes Matthias Veischow, C. Ramus, Johannes Martensen. 

Private Teachers.— Ei^vwdus Augustus Scharleug, Dr. F. Beck, Adolphus Fredericus BergsOe. 

11. The U51VERSITT OF Kiel. 

The University of Kiel is reckoned among those of Germany, inasmuch ae 
it was established for the benefit of Holstein and Sleswig, whose population is 
German, and which therefore belong to that wide-spread country, all of whose 
inhabitants speak the German language, though it is divided into 38 States, 
without counting the free cities of LUbeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 

This University was established in 1665, by Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein ; hence its name, Ckristina Mbertina, At this institution not a few 
of the young men from the Germanic portions of the kingdom of Denmark 
have been educated. Its present number of students is about 260, who are 
divided among the four faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. 

The professors of this University are ranged as follows : — in Theology, ordi- 
nary professors 4, extraordinary 1 ; in Law, ordinary professors 4, extraordinary 
2; m Medicine, ordinary professors 5, extraordinary 2; in Philosophy, ordinary 
professors 7, extraordinary 3 — in all, 28. Besides these, there is one private 
lecturer in theology, two in law, three in medicine, six in philosophy, and three 
teachefs of modern languages — Icelandic, French, and English. So that the 
whole number of the professors, lecturers and teachers, employed in giving 
instruction in the proper studies of this University, is 43; without counting 
the teachers of practical mechanics, music and riding. The number of volumes 
in the library of the University is about 60,000; and the philosophical and 
chemical apparatus is sufficient. 

The faculty of this University is very respectable, though enjoying less 
eelebrity than those of some of the larger universities of Germany. In the 
theological department, the Rev. Drs. Pelt, Man, Dormer and Thomsen, as well 
as Professor Liidemann, are all known in Germany as authors of valuable works 
on some branch or other of theological science. They conduct a journal, 
devoted to criticism and theological knowledge in general. In law, all the 
professors are accounted men of ability. In medicine, Professor C. H. Pfaff is 
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one of the most distinguished chemists in Europe. Whilst in philosophy, 
Nitzsch is excelled by no one in his knowledge of the Greek language and 
Greek literature. Many of the other professors have also attained to a very 
considerable celebrity. 

In the University of Kiel, as in almost all the universities of Germany, the 
professors, ordinary and extraordinary, receive certain salaries, which are not 
usually very large, from the government of the country, or from funds belonging 
to the University, for which they deliver, each, a series of public lectures, which, 
of coarse, are gratuitous. But besides these, they also deliver what are termed 
jnvmU lectures, for which the students pay, each, a small fee per term for each 
series which he may choose to attend. This fee differs, in different universities. 
At Kiel, it is about a dollar, of our money, for a series of one lecture per week 
for the term of six months. It is most usual to count by hours in this matter. 
For example, if a professor delivers a lecture of an hour in length (which is the 
usual length of a lecture) five times a week — that is one a day for five days of 
the week — which is attended by thirty students, who pay him each one dollar 
for each series of lectures of one hour per week, during six months, he will 
receive 150 dollars for that period, or at the rate of 300 dollars per annum. If 
be has more than thirty students attendmg his private lectures, or delivers 
private lectores more than five hours per week, he will receive a proportiooably 
greater amount That this mode of sustaining a university or college, has 
tome advantages, no one can deny. But that it is also attended with very great 
evils, which counterbalaiice them, might be easily shown. One thing, however, 
ve oegkt in candor to say ; it is, that this plan, however unfavorably it may 
strike our minds — as we are not accustomed to any such thing in our country—- 
has alnKMt universal prevalence in the universities of Germany to support it. 
It would thus appear to have operated usefully, or, one would suppose that its 
•doption would not have become so eeneral, nor its continuance so long. — We 
will only add, that the University of Kiel derives about 60,000 Danish dollars, 
or somewhat more than (30/)00 of our money, annually, from the national 
treisuiy. 

FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 

Theoloct. 

Ordmarw Profenon.^\>T. G. T. Fraocke, Dr. A. F. L. Pelt, Dr. U. A. Maa, Dr. J. A. Dormer. 
Extraordinaiy Prqfeuora. — C. Lodemann. 
Private Tmcnar.^tnd, Ant. LOwe. 

Law. 

Ordimm Pn/etmnrt.—Dr. Nic. Falck, Dr. M. TOnsen. Dr. G. C. Burchardi. Dr. F. Kiorulff. 
Extraordimay Pro/essor§. — Dr. P. D. Chr. Paulsen, Dr. Aemilius Hcrrmanu. 
Priudt 7Vacw/«.— Dr. J. Chrwltanten, Dr. A. C. J. Schmtd. 

MfDICIKE. 

Or^mary Profeiton.—Dr. C. H. Pfaff, Dr. C. R. W. WiedemaDO, G. H. Riuer, Dr. A. L. A. 
MevB, G. B. Gunthor. 
Axtrmm/mary Profaton.^^h. F. H. Herewisch, Dr. W. F. G. Bebn. 
Prio^£ TmcntT9» — Dr. G. A. Micbaelii, Or. W. IL Valentiner, Dr. Aemilius Kirchner. 

Philosofht. 

OrHmtry Profiuon.^^rt^or. Guil. Nitzsch, Ju.stus ONhau!<en, H. RaijeO; Henr. Fred. 
fldMfflc, Georr. IIiiiMKa, Dr. A. L. J. Mirhel«en. H. M. Clialybaeus. 

EmUmrdmary Profettars.-^J . M Scbuliz, Dr. Em. Ferd Nolle, Dr. F. W. Fnrchliammer. 

Pntmte Tmch«r$,^Dr. Guil. Klote, Dr. N. Tbomsen, Dr. C. Tielie, Dr. E. 0:ieobrQg(^eMy 
Dr. M. BaoiD^rten, Dr. Otio. Jabn. 

LscTUREfts OH Languages. 
Dr. C-flor, Hear, da fiucbwald, S. Lubbrco. 

Jo. Guil. Cramer, Mtchanician. 
<?. Cbr. Apel, Teacher of Music. 
P. Gail, de Balle, Riding Master, 

.(T» bt 0— clad>d to Um iwst mamim4 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE OLD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 

DORCHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(Originally publithed in the Charlealon Obaerver.) 

"To the Puritans," says Hume, "the English owe the whole freedom of their 
Constitution ;" and certain it is, that the benefits which they have conferred, 
are nut confined tu the mere plantinir of colonies on " the stern and rock-bound 
coast** of New England. The great truths they developed, and in the advocacy 
of which they counted not their own lives dear unto them, lie at the foundation 
of true civil government; they are interwoven with every principle of our 
constitution, and contain within themselves the elements of civil and religious 
freedom. 

It was a little band of these men, congregated in the beginning of 1630, in 
the new hospital at Plymouth, England,^ who after a day of fasting and prayer, 
called Rev. Messrs. Maverick and Warhamf to be their pastors, and resolved to 
emigrate to New England. They sailed on the 30th of March, 16>')0, in the 
Mary and John,| a ship of 400 tons, commanded by Captain Squeb, and reached 
America in two months. But so far from fulfilling his engagement to take them 
to Charles River, " the captuin put us," says a pa8senger,§ " ashore and our 
goods, on Nantasket Point, and left us to shift for ourselves in a forlorn place in 
tiiis wilderness.'* They soon, however, selected a place, called by the Indians 
Matapan, but to which they gave the name of Dorchester, " because several of 
the settlers came from a town of that name in England, and also in honor of the 
Rev. Mr. White of that plnce." Dorchester, therefore, is the third oldest town 
in New England, and the first in the old County of Suffolk, having been settled 
several months before Boston, then called by the Indians Shawmut, and by the 
English Blaxton*s Neck, as an Episcopal clergyman of that name was the only 
inhabitant of the peninsula. || In common with all the early emigrants they 
suffered many privations and hardships, but they bore them with a Christian 
manliness and fortitude. Their hearts quailed not at every lion in the way ; 
dangers nerved them with courage, and trials but enhanced their energy. " Oh 
the hunger," says Captain Clap, himself an eye-witness of what he describes, 
" that many suffered and saw no hope in the eye of reason to be supplied only 
by clams, and muscles, and fish. We did quietly build boats, and some went 
fishing, but bread was with many a scarce thing, and flesh of all kinds as scarce. 
And in those days when in our straits, though I cannot say God sent a raven to 
feed us, as he did the prophet Elijah, yet this I can say to the praise of God's 
glory, that he sent not only poor ravenous Indians which came with baskets of 
corn on their backs to trade with us, which was a good supply unto many, but 
also sent ships from Holland and from Ireland with provisions, and Indian corn 
from Virginia, to supply the wants of his dear servants in this wilderness, both 
for food and raiment. * * * * Thus God was pleased to care for his 
people in time of straits, and to fill his servants with food and gladness. Then 
did all the servants of God bless His holy name, and love one another with pure 
hearts fervently." We could follow with much pleasure the gradual rise of this 
little settlement, tracing step by step its increasing influence and usefulness ; 
but we must pass over half a century of its existence in order to come more 
directly to the topic under consideration. 

By the charter of Charles II. and the constitutions of Locke, the Anglican 
Church was the only one legally recognized in South Carolina, though there 
were provisions in both favorable to other creeds. — During its infancy, Carolina 
presented the strange spectacle of a colony founded by bigoted churchmen, and 



* Rev. I)r. Hairi«*i accoant of Dorchoaler in vol. Ix. Matt. Hist. CoIL 1st aeries. 
' Blort«n*B New CnyUnd Memorinl. 
: Winihrop*s History or New England, i. 29. 
) Capt. Roser Clap, in Wiathrop's New Eocland, i. 98. 
Boiaa^B AoMJa, i. SS6. 
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governed by Dissenters. Blake was a Presbyterian and Archdale a Quaker. 
But though described by the latter as " an American Canaan, a land that flows 
with Diilk and honey,"* it was a spiritual desert, for several years elapsed before 
there was a priest to bear the Ark, or minister at the altar ; there were however, 
"sundry godly Christians there, both prepared for and longing afler all the 
edifying ordinances of God.*'f Their Macedonian cry was heard and answered. 
Joseph Lord of Charlestown, Ms. who four years before had graduated at Harvard, 
and who was then teaching school in Dorchester and studying theology with its 
pastor, offered to go thither, and on the 22d of October 1695, those designing to 
emigrate with him were embodied in a church, over which he was solemnly 
consecrated pastor.^ The churches of Boston, Milton, Newton, Charlestown, 
and Roxbury, by their delegates or pastors, assisted in the services. The 
gathering of this little flock *^to encourage the settlement of churches and the 
promotion of religion in the southern plantations," is a bright epoch in the moral 
history of New England. Sixty years before, the village of Dorchester had 
planted the 6rst church in Connecticut, and now she had gathered another to 
send to the far distant borders of the south. In little more than a month they 
were ready to embark, and their faith and ardor kept pace with the advancing 
hour of separation. The parting scene was solemnized by the holy services of 
religion. Gathered together for the last time in New England, in the house of 
God, their former pastor, Mr. Danforth, preached a most affectionate and 
moving valedictory. The passage selected was from Acts xxi. 4 — 6, in which 
is detailed the parting scene between the disciples at Tyre and Paul and his 
companions ; and the peculiar applicability to their own circumstances rendered 
it singularly interesting and appropriate. We can but faintly imagine the effect 
of SQch a discourse from him who for thirteen years had broken to them the 
bread of life, whose ministrations they now enjoyed for the last time. Around 
them were the cherished scenes of childhood, the hearths of their kindred blazed 
here and there, with their thrilling associations. The thought of their homes, 
their parents, and their companions, their sacred tabernacle, and their beloved 
Tillage, now about to be relinquished forever, rushed to their minds with over- 
vbelming potency. But at the sacramental table they had dedicated themselves 
to the service, and they drew not back from the eucharistic covenant. On the 
5th of December they sailed, and when the sun sunk beneath the western hills, 
the first missionaries which ever lefl the shores of New England were offering 
op their evening sacrifice on the bosom of the Atlantic. There was something 
morally sublime in the spectacle which they presented. It was not the 
departure of one minister or of one family, but of a whole church. There were 
women there in their feebleness, and children in their helplessness ; there were 
the young in their buoyancy, and the aged in their gravity ; all relations of life 
were there, and all had been consecrated to Christ. The distance which they 
emigrated was geographically short ; but at that period, a century and a half 
ago, the undertaking fully equalled in its dangers the most hazardous voyages 
of the present day ; and a moment's meditation will convince us that there was 
even more heroism in leaving Dorchester for Carolina in 1695, than in sailing 
from Boston to India in 1841. The first part of their voyage was boisterous 
and unpleasant, and on the eighth day they kept a fast on account of the perils 
to which they were exposed ; and He who holds the winds and the waves in the 
hollow of his band heard their cries, so that on the 20th they landed in Carolina. 
Following the course of the Ashley River they found on its northeasterly bank, 
about twenty miles from Charleston, a rich piece of land whose virgin soil and 
whose stately woodlands with its interlacing vines, and evergreen, misletoe, and 
drapery of moss, were well adapted to their purposes, and which they immedi- 
ately selected for their future home, to which, in memory of their native place, 
they firave the name of Dorchester. Here upon the 2d of February 1696, they 
raised their grateful Ebenezer by celebrating for the first time in Carolina the 



• " A aev dMeriptioo of tb%t f«rtilt and plefttant ProTince of Carolina, &te. by John Arcbdala, lat* 
Governor af Ow noM.** 
t Etv. John Oaofbrtb'a Snmtm. 
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holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The colony of Carolina derived many 
important advantages from New England, but nothing which at all equalled the 
benefits conferred through the emigration of this Christian church — the plant- 
ing of it, with all its precious ordinances and influences, in the vicinity of its 
capital. It was a work honorable to the character and worthy of the religion of 
the Puritans. 

Rev. Mr. Danforth, in his valedictory sermon above referred to, said, speaking 
of the southern plantations, that, "there was not in all that country neither 
ordained minister nor any church in full gospel order.** The impression which 
this passage conveys is at variance with actual facts, as there were both 
churches and clergymen in South Carolina prior to the arrival of the pious 
Dorchestrians. In lGdl-2, according to Dr. Dalcho,^ a large and stately church 
surrounded by a white palisade, was erected in Charleston, entitled St. Philips, 
of which Rev. Arthur Williamson was the first pastor, who is known to have 
been here in 1680, and who was succeeded in his office in 1696 by Rev. Samuel 
Marshal, M. A. 

The Baptists, according to Ramsay, who however has given us do authorities 
for his assertion, formed a church in Charleston in 1685, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Mr. Screven, who had labored for two years previous as an Evangelist, 
and who remained with them until his death in 1713. The incipient measures 
taken to destroy the Protestants by Cardinal Mazarine and Louis XIV. firom 
1665 to 1685, caused many of the Huguenots to leave France and seek securitF 
in less bigoted lands. Forty-five of them were sent over by the English 
Government in the frigate Richmond, in 1680 ; and on the revocation, by Louis 
XIV. on the 8th October 1685, of the edict which Henry IV. on the IStb April 
1598 had signed at Nantz, granting "perpetual and irrevocable liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants," multitudes in the general flight which ensued 
sought shelter on the banks of the Santee and in the capital of Carolina. 

That they brought their own clergymen with them, and maintained religious 
Worship, is evident from an order of the Grand Council, dated dlst June 1690^ 
which directs " that the French ministers and officers of their church be advised 
that they begin their divine exercise at 9, A. M., and about 2 in the aftemooDi 
of which they are to take due notice and pay obedience thereunto.^ The 
Independents also (and till 1730 the church was indiscriminately called Presby- 
terian, Congregational or Independent,) had their meeting house in 1690, and 
the Rev. Benjamin Pierpont, their first minister, was settled in 1691 and died in 
1696-7, when Rev. Mr. Adams for a short time ministered in his place. These, 
with other facts, sufficiently prove that Mr. Danforth erred in bis statement, and 
that the church which emigrated from New England was not the first in the 
province of South Carolina. Rev. Mr. Lord remained over twenty years with 
iiis people, when he returned to Massachusetts, and on the 15th June 1720 was 
installed pastor over the church in Chatham. Rev. Hugh Fisher was his 
successor at Dorchester, who dying on the 6th October 1734, was in tuni 
succeeded by Mr. John Osgood, a recent graduate of Cambridge, and a native 
of Dorchester, S. C, at which place he was ordained March 24tb, 1734-^ 
CJnder his ministry the church greatly prospered, though the period was one ia 
which their temporal aflfairs were greatly deranged by the Spanish war. 
'''About two years ago," he writes in 1746, *'the number of communicants in 
cur church were but little over thirty, now there are above seventy." In 1754 
Mr. Osgood removed with the Dorchestrians to Midway in Georgia, at which 
|)lace for a year or two his flock had been gradually gathering* The reasons 
for this change are stated at length in the records of the Midway church.f Mr. 
Osgood was long a blessing to his charge, and for over thirty-eight years he 
preached to them the oracles of God. His family were happily settled around 



* An hitiorical tccoaat of itie ProtetUat Episcopal Church in South Carolina, p. 96w Dr. Ramaay, in 
■hit History of South Carolina, pp. 11—23, places it in 1690, but I think the testimony which supports Dr. 
Dalcho*s date conelusiTe. 

f Vide, an excellent little pamphlet compiled by John B. Mallard, M. A., entitled " A short aoeoont of 
the Congreratlonal Church at Midway, Geo.** In this narrative Mr. Mallard has felicitously broof ht 
together all the principal Tacts, collected from a number of hiatorians, pertaininf to this intetwatinf sot- 
tlament. Would that every Church io Soutii CaioUoa aad Georgia bad a Oaktho or a Mallaii to ffttbor 
«p ftad jwMtr«« iifl 4Btmoriak. 
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bim — hw people were prosperous and contented — a church had risen up in the 
midst of the wilderness, and the time had come when he could say with Simeon, 
"Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace," and in peace he did depart 
00 the 3d August, 1773. His dying words were, ** Oh my friends, how sweet it 
ii to be with Jesus." 



CLERICAL HABITS OF STUDY. 

The learned professions, commonly'so called, from their nature, require study 
in those who exercise them. Professional success and usefulness depend upon 
habits of diligent, patient and careful study, as much as upon genius and 
talents. 

These remarks apply with especial force to the Christian ministry. It being 
the first object proposed by the Saviour himself, that the gospel should be 
preached, i. e. declared in the form of public instruction, it is indispensably 
necessary that the life of the Christian minister, be a life of study. Custom, 
and the appointment of Providence, have made it a rule, that the Sabbath shall 
be devoted to the work of public instruction, in the form of sermons, on subjects 
set forth in the Scriptures. Religious assemblies expect to hear, and con-* 
fcientious ministers generally prepare to deliver, two regular discourses on the 
Sabbath ; besides perhaps a less formal lecture in the evening, or during the 
week, or both ; but as respects the Sabbath especially, no minister can satisfy 
himself or bis congregation, with less than two sermons. 

Taking these latter as the extent of the public labors of the minister, and 
leaving out of the estimate, lectures and occasional discourses, it is obvious^ 
that in order to the respectable, much more the useful exercise of the ministry, 
there should be a great amount of intellectual labor. To prepare two good 
sermone each week, or one hundred in each year, justly considered, is no light 
matter ; especially if the ministry be exercised in a congregation as intelligent 
u tboee in the generality of our New England parishes. A man who enters 
the mioistry must make application of his best powers of mind, to the investiga- 
tion of sacred subjects, and put into some form the results of his investigations. 
It may Dot be so material that his sermons be always written out; yet the ex- 
perience of the most acceptable and useful preachers, has shown that the best 
form of embodying the results of study, is to put them into regularly composed 
and written discourses. And it will doubtless be proper that we consider the 
pfeparmtioD of public religious discourses as embracing these two things. 

The object of the present essay is to offer a few suggestions upon habits of 
itodj in ministers. Our remarks will be confined strictly to those studies which 
are professional. If the love of study, a spirit of literary or scientific enter- 
prise, and the careful husbanding of each moment of time, permit the minister 
to pursue objects which are aside from those of bis profession, it is well. 
Generally speaking, however, it demands the diligent exercise of a minister's 
Wst powers of mind and heart, and the whole time which can be appropriated 
to mental toil, to do justice to those studies which are strictly professional. The 
civilian, the physician, the statesman, the liberally educated merchant, the 
wealthy scholar, and others, may find leisure for the pursuits of general literature 
and science. But a minister, with correct views of the objects of the sacred 
office, and of the magnitude of the intellectual labors demanded for the proper 
fulfilment of that office, will find little time for such studies. That sacred 
science to which he is devoted, theology, is one, in his pursuit of which he must 
•el on the direction of Paul to Timothy, ^ Meditate on these things ; give thyself 
wholly to tkem.^ To make weekly preparation to deal wisely with immortal 
spirits hot •^little lower than the angels," to **feed them with knowledge and 
nodentMn^ag/* to ediiy the church, to build up the kingdom of the Lor^ Jesus 
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Christ in the earth, a minister must almost literally live in his closet as the place 
of prayer and study. 

Public sentiment, in the portions of our country where religions institutions 
are most prized and best supported, is, that the first business of a minister is to 
study. All expect to see the physician, the lawyer, the political man and the 
legislator abroad, mingling among men. The objects of their respective pro- 
fesdions require it. But almost every one seems to know that the minister's 
most appropriate place is that particular apartment of his house commonly 
called **the study." That minister who is known or believed to be little there, 
because he is very much abroad, and whose habits of continual visibleness 
among other men, and the leanness of whose discourses on the Sabbath, give 
occasion to his people to say, " he does not love to study " — that minister cer- 
tainly injures his own influence, depreciates his office in the estimation of other 
men, and limits his usefulness in the service of his Lord and Master. 

Some of the temptations to the neglect of study, to which the minister is 
liable, should be noticed. 

One of these is indisposition to mental toil. He may like to read, for this is 
an easy employment; but to siudy^ in the sober sense of the term, he may be 
altogether disinclined. This may be a pardonable feeling afler the exhaustion 
of the Sabbath. Sometimes the excitement of Sabbath labors induces an un- 
natural and nervous activity of the mind, requiring to be allayed by rest. And 
Monday, with a studious minister, should be a day of relaxation. But as a 
moodf at other times, when, if he be in good health, the minister should be 
engaged in making his preparations for the next Sabbath, it is a temptation 
against which he should watch, and make a firm and conscientious resistance. 

Caution should be exercised against yielding to the influence of imaginary 
ailments, or of real ones which are slight, and would not be heeded a moment 
in the way of some employment preferred to study. 

The temptation to postpone preparation for the Sabbath till the week is far 
advanced, is another. This may be rendered plausible and powerful to a 
minister, by the fact that he has succeeded, occasionally, in making acceptable 
and respectable preparation in a short space of time, when, by some providential 
occurrence, he has been compelled to change his subject and take another, late 
in the week. Or when peculiar circumstances have given an impulse to his 
mental powers, he may be very successful in the late preparation of a sermon. 
This however is no warrant for depending upon late studies. And with the 
exception of especial cases, it will generally be found that sermons not studied 
and composed till Friday or Saturday, will be more or less imperfect in their 
preparation, and will come very far short of answering the objects of Sabbath 
day preaching. Such sermons will want that richness in Scripture instruction, 
which is the fruit of patient and long continued search of the Bible ; will be 
lacking in appropriateness to the wants of souls ; in clearness of conception, 
connectedness and finish, both in the sentiment and rhetorical preparation. In 
short, a Friday or Saturday sermon will generally be an indifferent affair ; a 
written extempore ; scattering, possibly long, but slender, wanting both in 
substance and soul. 

The temptation may exist to depend upon talent or genius, moderate though 
they be. Where a minister thinks himself possessed of powers, which, under 
high pressure, he can bring to bear upon a subject, and make a sermon while 
he preaches it, study will probably be neglected. 

It ought to be seriously considered by every minister, that the great and 
solemn subjects of divine revelation, and on which it is important to preach, 
cannot be disposed of in the extempore workings of the mind consequent on 
vain confidence. They demand study **with all humility of mind;*' and allied 
with this humility, patience, industry, perseverance, and the careful exercise 
of the best powers of the man. The industrious and eloquent Dr. Porter, of 
Andover, once remarked in his lecture room, in speaking of the time requisite 
to prepare a sermon, that he wrote the principal part of his discourse entitled, 
'* Great effects from little causes," at a sitting of four hours; but he mentioned 
this as unusual success for him, and he connected with it a caution against 
relying on such efforts. 
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The temptation to exchange subjects is another. If the discovery of diffi- 
culties, and the necessity for long and patient investigation of a subject in hand 
incline the minister to retreat from his undertaking, he does injustice both to 
bis mind and bis conscience. Yielding to this temptation, be accustoms himself 
to make but moderate efforts at investigation, and becomes an easy and super- 
ficial student And so of\en as he finds himself brpught to a stand, by some 
difficult point, perhaps midway in the preparation of a sermon, he lays it aside ; 
and thus, in process of time, accumulates a stock of half written or quarter 
written sermons, and introductions to sermons, from among which he rarely 
gets help, because that in finishing one of them he will have to grapple again 
with the same difficulties by which he has been conquered before. 

The temptation to misdirected study is another ; falling upon a subject or 
topic curious rather than biblical, important and instructive ; and laying out 
upon it time and intellect for which it will not pay, in the spiritual benefit of 
either the preacher or his congregation. 

The temptation to favoritism in subjects is another. This is shown in follow- 
ing the bias of the mind to preaching mainly upon a certain class of subjects. 
The mind runs in a circle where it is familiar and at home; but where the 
matter of the sermons will be "semper eadem." Admit that it is important 
to act on the direction, " precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept, 
hne upon line, line upon line;'* still this cannot warrant the continued reiteration 
of the same topics or subjects, in different forms, as a relief from the necessity 
for studying less familiar ones. 

To study subjects upon which the mind alights, instead of taking the Scrip- 
tores as a book of subjects, is another temptation. In such a habit the subject 
is chosen first, and then the text is hunted up and brought to the subject, rather 
than the subject derived from the text; and its use is little more than to endorse 
the idea which may have been conceived by the preacher, but which may not 
open a field for profitable instruction, or one requiring much labor. It is com- 
]Mratively easy to start upon a topic and spin out a long line of thoughts, tenuous 
IS the spider's web. But this line, wound about the hearer for an age, he will 
hardly feel ; it will produce upon the conscience no sensation like that of a 
chain — a binding chain of holy scriptural truth. 

Another temptation is to begin to compose a sermon without previous, 
deliberate, careful investigation of the subject; of course without a plan; and 
depending upon the excitement or friction of composition to give impulse to the 
mind. ** I begin my sermon and write along a little from day to day, as I 
happen to think,** said a minister once, in describing his process in making a 
sermon. Now if every sermon has a beginning, a middle, and an end, it would 
But be strange if, in the process of which we now speak, the sermon, when 
preached, should present itself to the mind of the discerning hearer the wrong 
end first, or by the broadside, or the middlemost. If it be important that we 
should make our hearers begin with the beginning of a subject, and go regularly 
through it with us, then the sermon must begin at the beginning; and of course 
the preparation of it must be in study, which has reduced to order all the 
thoughts upon it which have been conceived. 

Another temptation is that to night studies. A good brother, a man of talent 
be is too, but apt to study more by night than by day, once said as an apology 
for the defects of a sermon which he read before his association, ** It was 
written in one night.** Now if the sermon were a good one, and proper to read 
to a body of ministers, there would seem something of self-compliment under 
cover of the apology, as showing what he can do in a short time. Of this 
Christian modesty would teach to be cautious. But if the sermon were defective, 
as the apology professed to confess, then it might with some propriety have 
been said, ^Brother, why not treat us with so much respect as to read us a 
sermon to which you have devoted a generous portion of time ; and not give us 
the hurried^ nervous and excited lucubrations of one night.** 

The association of that favorite phrase **the midnight lamp,** with intellectual 
toil and eminence, is a very unfortunate one. It is difficult to conceive of the 
Bight being a better time for the labors of the mind than the day ; or that dark' 

TOL. XIV. 10 
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ntsSt midnighi darknus^ should be more favorable to clear and efficient thinking 
Uian the light of the sun. If the object of study were, to bring the imagination 
into play, or to wake up the fancy into a fit of gloomy revelling, and to t^nt 
upon paper its diseased nocturnal flights and fanciful ravings, then let the night 
be taken for study. But if the object is to bring into healthy, powerful, and 
successful exercise all the faculties of the soul, and to prepare to meet an 
assembly of immortal souls, with the fruits of deliberate, thorough thinking ; 
then let the Christian minister use the daytime for study. God made the day 
as much for the work of men's minds as for that of their hands. 

Two remarks should here be made respecting Sabbath studies. In the first 
place it is questionable whether they are right. Some ministers are so con- 
scientious — and perhaps all should be so — as not to study for the pulpit on the 
Sabbath. In the second place, Sabbath studies, added to the labors of the 
pulpit, are injurious to the health, as inducing excessive fatigue and mental 
excitement. Many a fine constitution is injured thus, probably. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of our own intellectual efiforts may be another 
temptation. This perhaps sometimes occasions that changing of subjects of 
study, already mentioned. There may be one natural and good cause for this 
dissatisfaction, in the mind of the minister; a conception of what he would 
accomplish in a sermon, if able; and which, if not beyond his grasp, yet requires 
his longest and strongest reach. This feeling may be turned to excellent 
account, as leading to a high aim, and an extensive view of a subject But it 
becomes a temptation when it induces discouragement, and leads to instability 
of mind and a needless change of the subjects of investigation. With this 
may finally arise distaste to the subject itself, of which its nature, as set forth 
in the word of God, should make a conscientious man afraid. To get tired or 
discouraged in studying God*s good word is sinful. 

The temptation to preach old sermons often, instead of writing new, is 
another. While the preaching of an old sermon may be occasionally necessaryy 
to recall the minds of a congregation to a particular subject on which the 
minister cannot write another and better sermon ; or as rendered unavoidable 
by providential interruptions of the studies of the week ; or by sickness ; or 
when the repetition of a particular sermon is requested by some of the bearers; 
still these cannot justify the practice of frequent preaching of old sermoss. 
Along with this may be the temptation to depend upon frequently exchanging 
pulpits with brethren; a practice to a certain extent proper and useful, ana 
occasionally necessary ; but a very improper resort, as a relief from the 
necessity for study. 

There is still another temptation of considerable speciousness, that to the 
substitution of pastoral visiting and social intercourse with parishioners, in 
place of study. It is sometimes said of a minister, " he is a better pastor than 
student." A people are sometimes said to be reconciled to ordinary preaching, 
because their minister is ^' so good a pastor." Now it should be remembered 
that ministers and their people are not authorized by the Bible to compromise 
the one of these departments of labor for the other. Important as is *^ testifying 
from house to house, repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ," and desirable as it is that a minister be suitably social in his intercourse 
with his people, yet " publicly " to testify, is placed before this ; and for this 
the minister must prepare by private study. But there is another point here to 
be considered ; indolent habits of study will insensibly and inevitably make a 
minister a poorer pastor. If he is to be instructive and profitable to bis people, 
in his pastoral intercourse, he must draw upon his resources of knowledge 
attained by reading and study, as much as in his preparation and preaching of 
sermons. In short, a minister cannot be a good pastor without being a diligent 
student. He is to ** bring forth from his treasure, things new and old," in 
pastoral labors as well as public ones; and he will not have them in his treasure, 
to bring forth, unless he accumulates them there by diligent study. 

Another temptation is, to consider the study and preparation of sermons as 
a task, and to be done as a matter of duty, rather than as a privilege and a 
pleasure. This should never be the case in one who professes to have entered 
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the ministry from love to God and his truth, and to precious souls. The mere 
lover of natural science delights in his studies, and pursues them with relish 
and enthusiasm, which in themselves render study a source of enjoyment A 
minister ought not to he behind the mere scholar in this point. It is related of a 
late venerable New England minister, that in the latter months of his life, when 
afflicted with disease and infirmity, and cut off from the pleasure of public min- 
istrations, he continued to solace himself under his bodily sufferings, by pursuing 
study, with his mind's eye upon his people, as he had been accustomed to do in 
his days of vigor and health. Preparation for the pulpit should be, with every 
minister, next to communion with God, his sweetest, most divine employment, 
and to be so loved that he shall be reluctant to resign it till he resigns his 
breath. 

Another temptation is to study by the aid of stimulants, or narcotics ; tea, 
coffee, or tobacco, by chewing, smoking, or snuffing. The unhealthy, spasmodic 
and nervous operations of the mind, under such influences, are not what we 
should bring to bear upon the word of God. A very excellent minister, now 
deceased, was several years since mentioned to the writer of this article, as 
often smoking a segar, before beginning to write a sermon. Is this right, in a 
minister of the gospel ? What if a Byron stimulates his mind for his studies 
with gin. What if a certain British statesman of a former time exhausted half 
a dozeo bottles of wine, in a night of intense study, of an affair of state. Let 
not the " ambassador for Christ," the messenger of the ** King of kings,*^ call 
to his aid any such instrumentalities. He, of all men, should bring to his studies 
a mind in its most natural and healthy state ; and acting under no other impulses 
than those of conscience, love for the truth and for his work, the impulses of 
tlyB grace of God in the soul. 

Here should be noticed another temptation ; to study with the mind tinged 
and goaded by circumstances unfavorable to the temper, and in the operation of 
unhappy feelings, rather than interested in the faithful investigation of divine 
truth* A shrewd minister once remarked, afler listening to a severe and scold- 
ing sermon, ^ Brother preaches as though he were accustomed to speak 

lo a * rebellious house.' " The studies of a minister, almost unconsciously to 
himself may be influenced by some vexing difficulty, or some irritating con- 
troversy in which he is concerned ; and his mind, in the excitement thus arising, 
may operate powerfully upon almost any subject ; yet with a lamentable want 
of that sacred solemnity and sweetness of spirit which belong to the contem- 
plation of divine truth* 

The temptation to rely upon what are called extempore efforts, is another ; 
if not wholly, yet to such extent, that a minister carries very imperfect prepara- 
tions into his pulpit; and depends upon filling up deficiencies there, in preach- 
ing, and under the impulses of the excitement of delivery. It may do for some 
great and eloquent doctor of divinity to stop in his sermon, and throw his spec- 
tacles up upon his forehead, and turn aside from his notes ; and in the kindling 
of bis mind strike out perhaps some of his boldest and best thoughts ; but this 
does not prove that we every day ministers, of only common talents, can safely 
lay aside the practice of thinking with pen in hand, and depend upon outlines 
sf our discourses, written upon half a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, perhaps 
none. Because some Senator or Representative in Congress, upon the spur of 
an occasion, and in the heat of debate, can throw off an able speech of half an 
hour, unexpectedly to himself, and which shall electrify the galleries, and turn 
the scale in a vote upon a great question of state ; does it therefore follow that 
a minister in the pulpit can depend upon preaching in this manner.' The 
humorous and erratic Rev. David Austin, of Connecticut, used to talk of what 
he called ** preaching txtrumpery ;^ and such is liable to be much of the preach- 
ing done in a dependence upon extemporary powers, without previous study. 

The temptation to depend upon what may be called intuition, is another, 
giving that view of a subject which one gets at sight, or in a very brief con- 
templation ; and which, however imperfect, may seem to the preacher a good 
and sufficient view. It is possible that a minister might for a time preach a 
senMii, as it were impromptu, every day in the week, thus; but what would be 
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the trae worth to a people, of seven such sermons, regarded as discussions of 
Scripture subjects, and as so many breakin^rs of the bread of life to a congrega- 
tion of immortal souls ? They would be spare food, unquestionably. Among the 
designs of Divine Providence in appointing only one day in seven as a Sabbath 
and season for public instructions, was doubtless this, that the minister of the 
gospel might have ample time to prepare to preach twice instructively and 
powerfully, and that his people should have sufficient time to digest what they 
have heard. Does any minister ordinarily accomplish more than this? Who 
preaches three times on the Sabbath, and perhaps once, twice, or thrice in the 
week, and always does it well ? Is preaching a work that can bo so lightly 
done? It is related of the eloquent Robert Hall, that when once asked to 
preach a third sermon on the Sabbath, he replied, '^ iStr, do you think I spit 
BERMONS ?'* What is a sermon, properly estimated and described ? Or rather 
what should it be, in its exhibitions of the truth of God, and its effects on the 
hearts and minds of men ? It is not a composition thrown off as one would talk 
at his evening fireside, or as a demagogue would make an harangue in a town 
meeting or a political caucus. It is a message from the Lord of Hosts to sinful, 
wandering, dying men ; a solemn affair, therefore. 

But we should mention some of the appropriate characteristics of ministerial 
study. 

1. ConsderUiousnesa. Intellectual toil is a minister's diUyy as much as prayer 
and keeping his own heart For neglect of this, or inefficiency and languor, 
he should weep in secret places, as fur other sins of which he is conscious. 

2. System and RegiUariiy. Nothing can be done without these. With so 
much as we have seen, to be accomplished every week, that minister is beside 
himself who has no rules for study. lie should have his hours sacred to this 
purpose, as much as when a student in the Theological Institution or the 
College ; and observe them as a matter of conscience ; except when prevented 
or called from his employment, by providential occurrences. 

3. Intenseness, There is what may be called the play of the mind, in undi- 
rected, miscellaneous musings, or in reading miscellaneously ; in which nothing 
of importance is accomplished. Study is the fixing of the mind upon a subject 
of investigation, and working its powers with energy, closeness, determination, 
desire for clear understanding of it, and with deep interest in every step of 
advance made ; with an absorption of the mind in which the minister shall 
scarce realize anything that passes about him, and in which the sacking of a 
city going on would hardly arrest its pursuit. The habit of this is of first im- 
portance to the theological student and Christian preacher. Nothing important 
18 ever done with a Scripture subject, without intense fixedness of mind. 

4. Patience and Deliberation, To toil, hour afler hour, day afler day, to be 
willing to do this, in order to overcome the difficulties of a subject ; to labor 
quietly to clear up for one's own mind and for the minds of a congregation, a 
perplexing point; to be discouraged by nothing short of unfathomable mystery, 
arrested by nothing but an arrival at that point where seems heard the monition, 
''Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther;" to study thus, and to do it habitually 
and cheerfully, is a great attainment for a Christian minister. The longer a 
Scripture subject is contemplated, the more it will unfold itself to the under- 
standing. Continued research where there is matter for it, cannot fail of its 
reward. The Holy Spirit will bless such studies. 

A minister should never feel that he has examined a subject sufficiently, or 
pashed his researches far enough, while he finds new unfoldings, and additional 
information in the word of God. That accumulation of materials for a sermon 
which patient industry accomplishes, that extended view of a subject gained in 
assiduous, untiring pursuit, wherever it is to be traced in the Bible, is of ines- 
timable worth, to the conscience of the minister and to the heart of the spiritual 
and intelligent hearer. 

5. Love of study is an important point of character. So essential is this to 
the man in the sacred office, that if he have it not, it renders questionable his 
call to this high and holy work. The difference between men, as to their emi- 
nence in any profession, especially the ministry, is owing to no one thing more 
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than to this, the difference in the degree of their love of study. Moderate talents 
will outstrip commanding and brilliant ones oflen, through this cause. A man 
whose extensive success might be little anticipated, from the mediocrity of his 
talents, with a thirst for study will become a more profitable preacher and a 
more inestimable guide to souls, than a splendid genius, whose love for study is 
but moderate. To delight in research for divine truth, to know no enjoyment 
like that found in digging for the inexhaustible treasures of the ** good word of 
God," this is of more worth, as a security for diligence and success in the min- 
isterial work than the talents of Gabriel without it The genuine lover of study 
when occupied in bis room will deprecate the thought of interruptions, will 
dread to hear the knocker or bell of his front door, or the foot-fall approaching 
hia apartment, warning him that some one has called whom he must even from 
necessity see. For aside from its interference with both his progress and 
enjoyment in study, he knows not what it may cost him. A venerable New 
England minister, lately deceased, whose published sermons bespeak him a 
thorough student, once said, that from being called out of his study at a par- 
ticular time, he lost a thought upon which he had just struck, but had not 
written down ; and that thought he never, to his own consciousness, succeeded 
in recovering. A true lover of study fears the expense of interruption to his 
progress in Uie accumulation of thoughts. 

G. Disiniereatedness^ or supreme regard for the good of others. The studies of 
the Christian minister stand related to the spiritual benefit of hundreds of souls 
committed to his charge. If his heart be in the state in which the heart of a 
Christian minister ought to be, this consideration will be often before his mind, 
*1 am endeavoring to help my people to understand more clearly this doctrine, 
or precept ; or to illustrate for their edification this point of Christian experience ; 
to make lodgements of the word of God upon the consciences of sinners for 
their disturbance, counsel, conviction, and conversion.* He has the high privi- 
lege of being permitted to prepare his mind to act on the minds of others, for 
their help in understanding the ** things of the Spirit of God ;'* and it is employ- 
ment in which he finds sweeter satisfaction than can be known by any teacher 
of mere science. 

7. The studies of a minister may be characterized by the sottrct on which he 
relies for his materials for thought — the Bible. Authors may be examined and 
studied to advantage. But the Divine Author of all truth, the Holy Spirit, is to 
be continually relied upon. The materials for thinking which are found in the 
Bible, are alone those which are worthy of the exercise of the best powers. The 
books of men have sounding^. But the word of God is a deep, a shoreless, and 
a glorious ocean of divine truth, which no human line can fathom, no stretch of 
human thought can measure. 

8. Praytrfulness and Spirituality, These two characteristics are named 
together, as belonging among habits of study, because the one induces the 
other; and both are essential in the minister. What is ever accomplished 
without these ? There may be produced the results of pure intellection, where 
there has been no earnest supplication for the divine guidance and blessing 
io study ; and where, of course, spirituality is wanting. But with all that may 
be rational and ingenious, and showing the intellectual powers of the minister ; 
it remains a serious question, how far his preaching will be ** good to the use 
of edifying;" and *' ministering grace unto the hearer." In the preparation of 
that sermon which you desire to have '* baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire," your accumulation of materials in the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
your arrangement, your meditation of every division or topic, your conceivings 
of every thought, your composition of every sentence, should be prosecuted in 
a frame of spirit and a wakefulness of mind, gained by going to the footstool of 
the eternal throne. It is good often to lay down the pen, and bow the knee, 
and lift the heart in prayer. The mind may have become perplexed ; or its 
conceptions may want clearness and vividness. In a season of prsyer, relief 
may be gained. There may have come over the spirit of the minister a gale 
of self-complacency in his success in study ; snd pride may have grieved the 
Holy SjMiit to retire and lea?e him to find out his own weakness^ and to learo 
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that there is an end of succesaful study of divine troth where the man is left to 
himself. And he may find occasion to say, with Job, ^ Behold I go forward^bat 
be is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the ri^ht 
hand that I cannot see him." And in prostration before God, with confession 
of his sins of self-confidence, and in renewed seeking of divine aid, he may hear 
a voice speaking to him, that he ** go forward ;" and again may find bis labors 
crowned with that success which God vouchsafes to the returning, penitent, 
and humble. 

There are powerful reasons by which such attention to study might be urged 
upon the Christian minister, such as these : — his peace of conscience wiUiin 
himself; the increase of his fitness to do good in this sinful and miserable 
world ; his own spiritual prosperity and comfort in his work ; the shortness of 
his time to live and to labor for Christ ; the immorality and wickedness of indo- 
lence in such a work as the ministry ; the immeasurable isoportance of the 
interests of the souls committed to his charge ; and the glory of his Lord and 
Redeemer. These and many other motives press him to fidelity in his duties 
as a student And one other reason, which should give force to all these, is 
that the minister, as a student^ must *' give account of himself to God." His 
Lord has said respecting all trusts committed to him, ** Occupy till I come." 
In the '* last day,*' the use he has made of his powers of mind, and of the 
precious time given him for the purposes of study, will be brought into solemn 
review. His wasted moments, hours, days, his misdirected efforts ; his labo- 
rious, ingenious, but unprofitable trifling ; all will be reviewed and answered 
for to the Judge, if they have been among his habits as a student. The minis- 
ter, above all men on the face of the earth, should dread receiving the rebuke 
on that day, " Thou wicked and slothful servant" On the other hand, his 
fidelity in the employment of his time ; his diligent cultivation and improvement 
of every talent ; his having conscientiously wrought all his powers to the best 
purpose, in his study of the word of God, and for the instruction of his dying 
fellow men ; all these will be reviewed with holy joy. It will be of little con- 
sequence whether his talents have been moderate or eminent ; his station one 
in the city or in the country ; public or retired. But to have it said of him in 
that day, ^ He hath done what he could ; '* to be permitted to see there the 
fruits of all his mental toil, however arduous, anxious, and exhausting, in the 

food which has resulted to the souls of men, and to the kingdom of Christ ; to 
e permitted to rejoice with those whom his labors have won to Christ, led in 
the way of his steps, and trained for the high services of his heavenly kingdom ; 
and to receive the approval of the Master he has served, ** Well done, good and 
faithful servant," this will be honor and joy which an angel might delight to 
receive. 



SELECT LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
A SociiTT was formed, a few months since, in London, called " The Parker Society," 
for the purpose of republiching the writings of those venerable divines, by whose instra- 
mentality the reformation of the Church of England in the 16th century was effected. It 
is named from Parker, the first archbishop in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, by his 
patronage and aid, countenanced the original publication of many of the works, which it 
is proposed to reprint. The number of members is now 3,400. Each is to contribate 
the sum of XI annually. The whole of the amount received will be expended in reprint- 
ing the writings of the reformers, toWund abridgement, alteration or omtsnon^ so as to 
supply each subscriber a copy of every work that is printed, in return for his or her sub- 
seiiption, srithout any additional charge. It was calculated that if there ahonld be 2,000 
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•ofateriben, fear ocUto volamefl, containing above 2,000 pagei, will be retaroed to each 
tabfleriber annually. Not a single copy of any work will be printed which ii not poii- 
tifely engaged. The aeriea will embrace, either in whole or in part, the works of the 
fi»Uowing aathora :— Bishops Ridley, Covcrdale, Pilkingtoo, Bale, Archbishops Sandys, 
Gfindal, Parker, Archdeacon Philpot, Rev. Thomas Becon, Queen Catharine Parr, 
Edward VI., Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Alexander Nowell ; also, Sermons 
pmched at St Paul's Cross, before Edward VI., Elizabeth, and the Unirersities. The 
above will be followed by the works of Whitgifl, Jewell, Hooper, Coz, Cranmer, Brad- 
ford, Folke, Fox, Haddon, Latimer, Rainolds, Tindal, Frith, Barnes, etc. The series 
will be coospleted in ten years. The members of this Society, for tlie most part, sym- 
patbiv with that portion of the established church which has been termed £vangelical| 
aad which are opposed to the recent movements at Oxford. 

The London Missionary Society have now 205 laborers in their missions, besides 451 
aative evangelists and eatechists, making a total of (>76 European and native assistants 
and mianonariea. The expenditure amounts to jC90,000 per annum. The contribution* 
gathered from the native churches last year, amounted to a sixth pari of the total 
ioeoma of the Society. 

The nomber of members on the books of the University of Oxford, in 1840, waa 
S,440; membeia of convocation, 2,756. Christ Church College has the largest number 
of members, via. 497; Brazen-noae, 221; Queen's, 179; Oriel, 166; Exeter, 145; 
BalUol, 144, etc. The members of convocation at Oxford, and of the Senate at Cam- 
kfidge, are the actual residents. The members of the Senate at Cambridge, in 1840, 
vera ^780, (22 more than at Oxford) ; the total number on the boards, was 5,696, (256 
BK>re than at Oxford). Trinity College had 942 studenU; SU John's, 578; Caius, 
142; Queen's, 128; Emmanuel, 111, etc. The popularity of Trinity and St. John's 
b owing, in part, to the greater number of charitable foundations possessed by them. 



GERMANY. 

In the ** Zeitschrifl fbr die Knnde des Morgenlandes," edited by the distinguished 
Oricntaliats, Ewald, Gabelentz, Kosegarten, Lassen, Neumann, Rodiger, and F. 
Rockertt we find valuable testimonials to the labors of some of the American mission- 
aries in Western Asia. Prof. Rodiger of Halle, in an article on the Syriac language, 
after referring to the much controverted question, whether that language is still spoken, 
nys ; ** A sufficient knowledge of the matter, however, we have derived from the 
BoCices of some American missionaries, who turned their attention to the Nestorians 
that live near the lake Ooroomiah. Mr. Eli Smith, who now resides in Beiriit, and Mr. 
Dwight, [of Constantinople,] were commissioned to investigate the missionary field, 
particularly the country included in ancient Armenia, and that of the Nestoriana in the 
western provinces of Persia. They executed their commission with happy success in 
tke years 1831 and 1832. Their journals, in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive, appeared first in a fragmentary form, in 1831 and 1832, in the Boston 
Missionary Herald ; then fully, in two vols., Boston, 1833. Several extracts from this 
work — ^by no means estimated in Germany as it deserves — may be found in my notices 
of it in the December number of the Allgem. Litt. Zeitung, 1837. In accordance with 
liieir saggestions, a missionary station has been established, where now Mr. Perkins 
cond o cts the edocation of several Nestorian ecclesiastics, in which he employs the 
iialeei «f the modem Syriao that is spoken there."* This dialect is the mother-tongu# 
•f all ths Nsstorians, who live in the Kurdish Mountains, particularly in the Hakary 
esnntry , and aronnd the lake Ooroomiah, as likewise of most of the Syrian Christians, 
JaeohitMy and the Chaldeana, (i. e. the Nestorians and Jacobites who have 



* Misrisaafj Htiald, JsDoary, 1637. 
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been converted to Papacy,) in the upper regions of the Tigris, and in the territory of 
Diarbekir, Mardin, Mosul/' etc. In the last number of the Journal for 1840, Prof. 
Rodiger says that he had just received from Mr. Perkins, in addition to several MSS. 
in the modern Syriac, four original letters, three of which were sent to the mission in 
Ooroomiah, by Mar Simeon, the present Nestorian patriarch. The other is from the 
priest Abraham. An account of these letters is given, accompanied by the Syriac text 
of one of them, with a German translation. 

The Journal, to which we have just adverted, contains a very interesting article of 
60 or 70 pages, entitled " Kurdish Studies," by Rodiger and A. F. Pott. The Kurdish 
language belongs to the same family with the Persian, as is shown, incontrovertibly, by 
the grammatical element, as well as by its main lexical peculiarities. In its more con- 
fined relation, it is united with the modern Persian, though it deviates in many respects, 
18 in the corruption of some of the sounds, the shortening of the flection, the entire 
Ums of the derivation-suffixes, etc. Many Arabic words have become incorporated into 
both these languages. The Kurdish has, also, adopted not a few Turkish words. But 
this influx of foreign terms has not essentially changed its grammatical structure. It is 
the dominant language in the whole territory of Kurdistan, which is bounded on the 
north by Armenia, on the east by Azerbijan and the Persian Irak, on the south by 
Rhusistan and the territory of Bagdad, and on the west by the Tigris. In the winter 
the Nomadic Kurds remove, with their flocks, from the mountains to the plains, and 
thence wander into the adjoining territories. Some tribes and families dwell at a great 
distance from Kurdistan Proper, as in Loristan and around the Persian Gulf; some in 
the pashalics of Haleb and Damascus, and in Asia Minor. On the whole their country 
may be estimated at about 2,000 square miles. The Zagros sends up the highest moun- 
tain summit in Kurdistan, and divides the whole into two unequal parts. What is west 
of the Zagros belongs, at least nominally, to the Turkish empire. This includes a great 
part of the ancient Assyria. The part which lies east of the Zagros embraces a section 
of old Media. 

It should seem that measures are to be taken by the four great powers of Europe to 
secure adequate protection for the Christian population of Syria. This is owing to the 
representations of the king of Prussia, who was prompted to this benevolent work by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian ambassador to the Swiss Cantons, and formerly sec- 
retary of Niebuhr at Rome. 

The king of Prussia is very favorable to efforts which are made for the conversion of 
the Jews. • He and the royal family are annual subscribers to the funds of the Mission- 
ary Schools in Berlin. The number of Jews in Hungary is at least 300,000, of whom 
about 12,000 reside in Pesth. About one third of these 12,000, are reformed Jews, who 
have wholly discarded the Talmud, and the ceremonies and services of the synagogue, 
and hold to the Old Testament alone as of divine authority. Their rabbi preaches 
regularly from the Old Testament, adopts a far simpler form of worship than that 
of the synagogue, and is attended by a large congregation. The number of Jews in 
the Grand Duchy of Posen is more than 73,000. 

UNITED STATES. 

The most important works which have lately appeared in this country are Dr. Rob- 
inson's Researches in the Holy Land, and Mr. Stephens's Incidents of Travels in 
Central America. The latter we have not read. They are said to be full of interest. 
Mr. Catherwood's numerous and exact drawings add greatly to their value. Dr. 
Robinson's investigations in Palestine have come out in three large and well executed 
octavo volumes, embracing more than 2,000 pages. They are to be accompanied by a 
number of maps and drawings, which will be put together in a separate volume in the 
form of an Atlas. The work bean evidence of laborious research, accurate learning, 
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loond jodj^ment, and a clear perception of tlie wants of biblical students. The light 
which is thrown oo many places, memorable in sacred history, is not only new, but 
clear and convincing. The appearance of this work will render necessary a revision of 
ill oar Sunday School Geographies, Maps of Palestine, Bible Dictionaries, etc. A 
mass of error, which has been accumulating for a long time, will now be swept away. 



NOTICES OP NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Hisioriad Discourse, defirered by requfst before the eitizms of Farmington^ ClC, 
ybvember 4. I84U, in aimmemoration of the orijKinal settlement of the ancient Toum, 
in l&IO. By Rev Jfoah Porter^ Jr. Hartfurd, lb41. pp. 90. 

The occasion on which this Discourse was delivered was one of special interest to no 
inconsiderable number of the inhnbilants of the central portion of Connecticut. The 
territory of the ancient town of Farmington comprised within its limits the whole of 
the ample domain which is now occupied by the towns of Farmington, Berlin, South- 
iogton, Burlington, Bristol, and Avon, containing, by the census of 1840, an aggregate 
population of 11,651. These towns were ail originally '* daughter settlements" of 
Farmintrton, which in due time were constituted parishes, and at length separate 
towns. They are now among the most flourishing towns in the State, patticularly in 
the pursuits of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The relations of kindred and 
dependence which for a long time subsisted between them and the parent colony, 
rendered Farmington for many years a place of much commercial enterprise, and laid 
the foundations of private wealth and taste for which the place is distinguished beyond 
most agricultural towns. 

The firnt settlement of Farmington in 1640, was effected in a manner scarcely lesf 
fiirmal than that of Hartford had been five years before ; and that too, by a portion of 
the same colony, almost as soon as they had become quietly established in their new 
home on the banks of the Connecticut. They were constituted a distinct church in 
164.'!, and the Rev. Roger Newton, their first minister, was settled at the same time. 
Bis wife was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford. The second minister 
of Farmington was the son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, who exercised his ministry thirty- 
one years, until his death. The other ministers in succession have been Rev. Samuel 
Whitman, from 1706 to 1751; Rev. Timothy Pitkin, from 1752 to 1785; Rev. Allen 
Olcott, from 1787 to 1791 ; Rev. Joseph Washburn, from 1795 to 1805; and Rev. Noah 
Porter, D. D., since 1806. 

The several churches in the surrounding parishes, once included within the limits 
of Farmington, were organized in the order of the following dates. Kensington, 1705; 
New Britain, 1754; Worthington, 1772;* Southington, about 1728; Bristol, 1744; 
Burlington, 1783; Northington, 1751 ; Second Church in iNorthington, 18181 Of the 
pastors of these churches, those who have been most distinguished for the duration 
of their ministry, and for their eminence among the Connecticut clergy of former 
times, were Rev. John Smalley, D. D. of New Britain ; Rev. Benoni Upson, D. D. of 
Kensington; Rev. Samuel Newell of Bristol; Rev. William Robinson of Southington ; 
Bev. Samuel Groodrich of Worthington ; Rev. Jonathan Miller of Burlington. 

Mr. Porter's discourse abounds in interesting facts and graphic strokes of delineation, 
illustrative of the history and the moral and physical characteristics of the town. The 
valoe of the pamphlet is also increased by nearly fiAy pages of notes, the greatest part 



* Tb« t»wa of BsrHo was nads from these three porisbet in 1785. 

t Tks two iwrislMis ia Northinitoa wars mads a town, bj the name of Avon, io 1830. 
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of whieh were fbrnithed to the author by other persons, to whom they ire leTerally 
accredited ; persons possessing particular facilities for making the researches required, 
in such a manner as to secure the greatest fulness and accuracy in the historical details. 
A number of extracts, curious as well as sensible and instructive in the facts they 
record, are giren from the manuscripts of Governor Treadwell, whose venerated name 
will long remain a distinguished honor to Farmington, as the place of his residence. 
The author, in the body of his discourse, thus alludes to two important circumstances 
in the history of the town connected with the labors of this eminent individual. " To 
this town," he says, ** in the person of tliis honored and venerated man, is to be traced 
the school system of Connecticut" Again, he obseives, " Under his auspices, as its 
first president, was formed, in this town, in 1810, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions." A short biographical notice of Governor Treadwell, with a 
just and discriminating estimate of his talents and worth, drawn up by Rev. Dr. Porter, 
of Farmington, is among the interesting papers in the appendix to the discourse. There 
are also sketches, by different contributors to this portion of the pamphlet, of a number 
of other men, who have reflected honor upon the town by their eminent public 
services. 

The American public have reason to be thankful for every such valuable contribution 
to the materials of our history. Let it be regarded as incumbent on every considerable 
town in the older sections of the country to imitate the example of Farmington. If 
their next centennial anniversaries should be suffered to pass by unimproved for this 
purpose, much that ought to be put upon record for the instruction of posterity will be 
lost beyond recovery. 

It is the more important that the present period should be seized upon to secure for 
the benefit of coming generations a competent knowledge of the noble ancestry of this 
country, because, as a people, we are rapidly passing into a new and different era, in 
which the impression of those stern and simple virtues which were our glory in the 
persons of our fathers, will, we may fear, be less and less perceptible from the number 
of examples remaining among us. This transition state of society had been already 
entered upon when Governor Treadwell penned the following observations in his 
history of Farmington, which appear at the conclusion of one of the " extracts from 
his manuscripts," found on the pages of this appendix. 

'* Labor," writes this upright sage and patriot, ** is growing into disrepute; and the 
time when the independent farmer and reputable citizen could whistle at the tail of his 
plough, with as much serenity as the cobbler over his last, is fast drawing to a close. 
The present time makes a revolution of taste and of manners of immense import to 
society ; but while others glory in this as a great advance in refinement, we cannot 
help dropping a tear at the close of the golden age of our ancestors, while with a 
pensive pleasure we reflect on the past, and with suspense and apprehension anticipate 
the future." 

It should be observed that the high intellectual and moral characteristics of the New 
England Others appear to have been duly appreciated by the author of the discourse 
before us; about twenty pages of which, in the commencement, are occupied with a 
historical account of the Puritans of £ngland, and the Pilgrims of this country, with a 
liberal and sound exposition of their principles and designs. 

Sixteenth Annual Report qf the American Tract Society , J^ew Yorkf May 12, 1841. 
pp. 144. 

There have been printed by this Society, during the past year, 4,182,000 tracts, com- 
prising 33,274,000 pages; 254,71P volumes, comprising 62,684,500 pages; total pub- 
lications, 4,436,710, or 05,95^,500 pages. Of the Evangelical Family Library of 15 
volumes, there have been oij^tiXlated during the year 2,301 sets ; of the Christian 
Library of 45 volanleii, 5)^ sets, and 185 sets of volumes 16 to 30 ; and of Gallaudet*s 
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Scripture Biofraphj in 6 Tolame^, 1 ,074 sets. Receipts daring the year, for pablicationg 
•old, $57,210 98. DonaUoni from Branches and Auxiliaries, $11,378 21 ; from life 
directors, $7,361 82; life members, $6,030 19; annual subscriptions and other donations, 
$16,961 39. Total amount of donations, (including $23,395 25 for foreign distribution, 
f770 for volume enterprise, and $66 for perpetuating volumes and tracts,) $41,751 61. 
Total receipts, $9B,962 59. The Corresponding SecieUries of this Society are the 
Rev. Messrs. William A. Hallock, Oman Eastman, and R. 8. Cook ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Moses Allen ; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. O. R. Kingsbury. 

Twenty- Seventh .Annual Report of the American Tract Society^ Boston, May 26, 1841. 
pp. 88. 

This Society, which was originally the Parent institution, is now an efficient 
aaziliary. Its donations, (which amounted, last year, to $29,969 66,) &c, are included 
in those of the New York Society. Rev. Seth Bliss, Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. 
George Denny, Treasurer. 

J\e Fifteenth Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society, Jfew Yorh, 
May 12, 1841. pp. 128. 

The whole number of missionaries and agents in the service of the Society, during 
the past year, was 090', being 10 more than the number employed the preceding year. 
The sum of missionary labor performed was equal to 501 years. These labors were 
bestowed on 862 congregations and missionary districts, in 21 States and Territories of 
the Union, and also in Canada and Texas. In 80 of the missionary churches, seasons 
of special revival of religion were enjoyed ; and the number of hopeful conversions 
leported was 3^385. There were, also, added by letters from other churches 1,758, 
making the total of additions 4,618. The number of pupils instructed ia Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes, under the direction of the missionaries, was about 54,100. 
The receipts amounted to $85,413 34. These receipts are $7,068 14 more than those 
of the preceding year. Corresponding Secretaries, Rev. Messrs. Milton Badger and 
Charles Hall; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Ripley, 

Forty- Second Annual Report of tJte Massachusetts Missionary Society, Boston, May 25, 
1841. pp.48. 

Receipts, $17,581 31. The whole amount contributed to Home Missions, from 
Massachusetts, during the past year, was $21,449 74. Of this sum, $8,796 21 were 
expended in the limits of the State. The remainder was remitted to the Parent Society. 
Rev. Joseph S. Clark, Secretary ; Dea. John Punchard, Salem, Treasurer ; Mr. Ben- 
jtmin Perkins, Boston, Assistant Treasurer. 

Proceedings of the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions, 

This body met in BalUmore, April 28, 1841. The number of delegates present was 
ODcommonly large. Of 320 members, only 59 were absent. Rev William 11. John- 
son. D. D. of South Carolina was chosen President, and Rev. Rufus Babcock, Jr., D. D. 
of New York. Secretary. The receipts of the Board during the year ending April 16, 
l&ll, were $56,948 42, and the expenditures $61,860 27. There have, also, been 
leceived from the American and Foreign Bible Society $15,000, from the American 
Tract Society $4,700, from the United States* government (for the support of Indian 
•ebools) $4,400. The number of missions under the care of the Board is 20 ; stations 
and ont-tftaiions. 80; missionaries and assistant miisionaries, 97 ; native preachers and 
assistants, 102; charches, (>8 ; baptisms the past year, 487 ; members of mission churches, 
Boie than 2,900; echools, 44; scholars reported, 872. Secretaries, Rev. Lucius 
BoUes, D. D. and R«t. Solomon Peck ; Treasurer, Hon. Heman Lincoln. 
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Report of the Executive Committee of the American Temperance l/hum, 1841. 

The FiAh Anniversaiy of the American Temperance Union, which is now (he leading 
and roost efficient temperance organization in the United States, was held in New York 
on the 11th of May, 1841. The Hon. Theodore Freliaghuysen, who presided, opened 
the meeting with an address. He was followed by Mr. Taylor of the New York State 
Temperance Society ; Dr. Charles Jewett, from Massachusetts ; Professor Goodrich, of 
Tale College; Rev. Mr. Scott, of Stockholm, Sweden ; Rev. Robert Baird ; Rev. Mr. 
Bingham, of the Sandwich Islands ; John Tappan, Esq. of Boston ; and Mr. John 
Hawkins, of Baltimore. 

The report this year presents a peculiarly animating and encouraging view of the 
progress and prospects of the temperance reform. The report estimates the number of 
drunkards who have been reformed, in consequence of temperance efforts in this and 
other countries, at 35,000 ; of whom 5,600 have united with Christian churches. 
During the last year, the Union has put into circulation 105,000 numbers of their 
Journal; 200,000 of the Juvenile Temperance Advocate; 3,000 of their last Report; 
34,000 tracts, handbills, and almanacs ; 2G,000 Extras of the New York Observer and 
New York Evangelist, with extracts from Anti-Bacchus; and 75,000 of the Beer Trial 
at Albany. — President of the Union, John H. Cocke, of Virginia ; Secretaries, Rev. 
John Marsh and Dr. Lyndon A. Smith; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning. 

History of the Colonization of the United States. By George Bancroft. Abridged by the 
avthor. In two volumes , 12mo. Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
1841. 

This is a condensation of the whole of Bancroft's elegant and popular work, as far 
as now published, in three octavo volumes, within the compass of about 650 duodecimo 
pages. The two volumes of the abridgement are conveniently put up in one, in the 
copy before us, and can be had in this form when preferred. It is not accompanied with 
any preface by the author, fiom which we may learn to what extent the less is an 
epitome of the larger work, an omission which is accounted for by the fact that the 
present publication is merely an enterprise of the publishers, and which is supplied by 
a brief notice of theirs, in which they say : '* The present abridgement, made at our 
request, is not designed as a full abstract of the larger work from which it is taken. 
Much has been omitted altogether. The object, kept steadily in view, has been to 
give an authentic account of the colonization of the United States, in a simple and 
continued narrative, adapted to the young. It is hoped the volume may in private 
engage attention, and at school may serve usefully as a class-book for reading, or as a 
maaual lor instruction in the early history of the country.*' While the interest of this 
work to the greatest number of readers will be rather increased than diminished by the 
condensed form in which it is here presented, a much greater number than before will 
also have it within their reach. 

History of the EstahlisJimeni and Progress of the Christian Religion in the Islands of 
the South Sea; with preliminary notices of the Islands and of their Inhabitants. 
Illustrated by a Map. Boston: fappan &, Denriet. 1841. lUmo. pp. 387. 

It is the object of this bonk to preitent " a clear and connected view of the operations 
of the London Missionary Society in the Islands of the Snulh Sea." Many interesting 
accounts of these missions, at different periods and at different localities, have been 
given to the public ; through which the author of this work has been furnished with 
abundant materials from the most authentic sources of information. A complete view 
of these most interesting missionary operations and of their signal results, in a con- 
venient form for Sabbath school libraries, as well as for Christian families which can 
possess comparatively but few books, was a desideratum which is happily supplied by 
ih/e volume before us. A neat Introductioa, written, as we understand, by a professor 
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in one of oar colleges, giires a iketch of the beneficial changes wroaght In the temporal 
condition of these Islanders by the influence of the gospel. A deep impression of the 
happy contrast in this respect between a state of heathenism and Cbiistianity will be 
mide by a thorongh perusal of tliis book, the first four chapters of which are devoted 
to a description of the moral and physical habits of the people preTious to the introduc- 
tion of Christian teachers among them. 

J Disamrse^ on the Moral Influence of RaU'Roads, By L. F, Dimmickf Pastor of the 
A'ortk Clmrchf JSTewtmryportf Ms, Boston : Tappan & Dennet. 1841. 32mo. pp.125. 

In December, 1838, when an application was about to be made, by the Western Rail- 
Aoad Corporatioin, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, for aid to complete their under- 
taking, a Circular was addressed to the clergy of the State by a committee of the Cor- 
poration, inviting each of them to deliver a discourse from the pulpit " on the moral 
effects of rail-roads in our widely extended country.*' It was thought that such a 
measure would help to secure a favorable reception for the proposal to be made to the 
Legislature, by exciting a deeper interest in such enterprises among the whole people 
of the Commonwealth. The Discourse before us is the first response to this call which 
has fallen under our notice. The very equivocal character, to speak in the soAest 
terms, of that moral influence which shall be produced by establishments, however 
Bteful in other respects, whose operations are carried on without a strict conformity to 
the command which requires a rest from worldly business on the Sabbath, may have 
created a doubt with the clergy whether the subject could be so presented from the 
pulpit as to further the wishes of the Corporation ; even admitting the propriety of 
asMciating an object of this nature at all with the functions of the sacred ofiice. Mr. 
Dimmick, however, at a period when this secular bearing of the service had ceased to 
be an objection, has taken it up in a most faithful spirit; and the discourse before us 
is the result of his meditations on this very important theme. He takes the position 
that "the moral influence of rail-roads will be very much as it shall be madey by the 
observance or violation of the law of the Sabbath." He proceeds to a preliminary 
discussion of the subject of the perpetuity and universal obligation of the Sabbath, and 
comes in tlie conclusion to a close and cogent appeal to the directors of rail-roads, the 
owners of steamboats, &c. The discourse is published in a small volume, neatly bound 
JB cloth and lettered, and makes a convenient manual for distribution. 

Memoir of Normand Smith ; or the Christian serving God in his business. By Rev. Joel 
Hawts^ D. D, Published by the American Tract Society. 

We are not surprised to see this excellent little volume issuing from the press of the 
Tract Society. It is most happily fitted to do good, and to be acceptable in promiscuous 
circolatien. 

J. Sermon, ddisered in HaUotoellt June 24, 1840, before the Maine Missionary Society^ at 
its Thirty-Third Jhtmversary, By Elijah Jones ^ Minister of the Congrigatumal 
Church in Minot, PorUand : Alircd Iditchell. 1840. pp. 46. 

This is a practical and appropriate sermon, from 2 Chron. xvii. 9, '* And they taught 
in Jodah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and went about through- 
out all the cities of Jodah, and taught the people." The preacher maintains that a well 
eoodacted system of home missionary operations is indispensable ; that it is important 
that able and ^thfnl missionaries should be employed ; and that it is God*s will that 
ve should support them. The Maine Missionary Society employed during the year 
1839-40, 72 missionaries, whose united labors amounted to 19 years. From the begin* 
aiog of the Soeietj 4J0 years of labor have been performed. The expenditures, last 
year, wen #6,^79 49. 
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SUep and Dreamt: A Lecture delivered before the Middletown Young Men's Lyceum, 
Bjf Daniel D. Whedon, M, A.^ Professor of Ancient Languages in the }Vesleyan 
ifniversity. 1841. pp. 13. 

Thii ii a very spirited and entertainiog discoaaion of a subject which has alwajs 
interested, and alwaj^s baffled curioeity. The author shows an intimate acquaintance 
with his theme. 

Early Christian Lessons continued; consisting of Addresses to young persons who have 
recently ceased to attend Sabbath Schools or Bible Classes. By Mrs, Matheson, author 
of Explanation of the principal Parables^ Meditations of a Christian Mother, ^. 
Glasgow : George Galhe. lo39. pp. 197. 

Mrs. M. is the wife of our excellent friend and correspondent, Rev. Dr. Matheson, of 
Liondon. The little volume whose title we have given, appears to be well fitted to 
its object. It is composed in a truly Christian spirit, and in an attractive style, and 
cannot fail to be extensively useful. 

Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, for the 
year 1840. Boston : James Loring. 1841. pp. 44. 

The officers of this institution are, Edward Tuckerman, President; Jonathan Phillips, 
Vice President; Henry Andrews, Treasurer; William Gray, Secretary; Charles Amory, 
William Appleton, George Bond, N. I. Bowditch, Martin Brimmer, Ebenezer Chad- 
wick, Greorge M. Dexter, Henry Edwards, Robert Hooper, Jr., Thomas Lamb, F. C. 
Lowell, and Ignatius Sargent, Trustees; Charles Sumner, Superintendent; Drs. Bige- 
low. Hale, J. B. S. Jackson, Visiting Physicians; J. C. Warren, Hay ward, and Town- 
send, Visiting Surgeons; Luther V. Bell, M. D., Physician and Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum. The number of patients leceived into the Hospital in Allen Street, 
during the year 1840, was 862; of whom 144 were cured, 96 were much relieved, 41 
were relieved, 43 were not relieved, (many of them having been almost beyond the 
hope of recovery before they entered the hospital,) and 22 died. The number of insane 
patients at the McLean Asylum in Charlestown in 1840 was 263, (143 males, 120 
females); discharged, recovered, 75; much improved, 12; improved, 20; not improved, 
18; died, 13; now in the house, 125. 

Report of the Select Committee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others of JX'orth America, November 5, 1840. Boston : Torrey & Blair. 
pp.24. 

During the year 1839, this Society employed the following persons as missionaries. 
Rev. Timothy F. Rogers, in vacant parishes in the County of Franklin, Ms., and in 
Vernon, Vt. ; Rev. Origen Smith, at the Isle of Shoals, near Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, in the Western Stales, particularly Missouri ; Rev. Benjamin 
Huntoon« at new settlements in Illinois ; Rev. Joseph Harrington, in the north part 
«f Illinois; Rev. B. Bakewell, in Pittsburgh, Pa. and the neighboring towns; Rev. G. 
W. Huntington, in Illinois; and Mr. I. Higginson Perkins, as teacher of the poor in 
Cincinnati. The whole stock and property of the Society is $34,300. Annual income, 
#1,874. 

Reports made to the Providence Athemeum, at the lyih Annual Meeting, September ^, 
1840. pp. 16. 

This AthenfBum,and the building which it has erected, are an ornament to Providence, 
«nd would be to any town or city. We had the pleasure of visiting the rooms of the 
institution recently, and were delighted with the good taste every where apparent. 
The number of volumes is 8,485 ; exhibiting an increase, for the past year, of 1,190 
volumes. The number of proprietors is 396. 
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Sermons on PuHie Worship , suited to the Times. By Samuel Nott^ Jr., Pastor of tho 
Church in Wareham, mMs,, Author of ** Sermons from the fowls of the air and lilies 
of the field:* Boston: Whipple dc Damrell. 1841. pp.404. 

This book is beautifully printed, and will make a vet j valuable present, alike by the 
tttnctiveness of its form, and the excellence of its matter. The style is very striking, 
and is fitted to arouse the attention of the most doll. The author has very happily 
intermingled solid Instruction and interesting local incidents. In this respect he has 
maniresied sound judgment, and his justification of himself by the practice of the sacred 
writers is altogether pertinent. Great familiarity is shown with the poetical portions 
of the Scriptutes. The great object of all the sermons, to give prominence to the 
preaching of the gospel on the divinely appointed day for public worship, must com- 
meed itself to all who reverence the sanctuary. We commend these sermons as very 
interesting and very seasonable. They will well repay a wide circulation. 

Rdipon and Education in jhturiea ; with notices of the state and prospects of American 
Unitarianism^ Popery j and African Colonization, By John thmmore Lang^ D. D, 
London : Thomas Word & Co. 1840. pp. 474. 

Dr. Lang is senior minister of the Presbyterian church in New South Wales, principal 
of the Australian College, and an honorary vice president of the African Institute of 
France. He has published several small volumes in relation to New South Wales. 
He has, also, taken a deep interest in the question, How was the American Continent 
first settled ? Some of our readers may recollect that one or two communications from 
bis pen, on this subject, were published in the New York Observer, in the early part 
of the last year. The present volume was written to meet an urgent exigency in the 
a&irs of the Church of Scotland. '< The British Parliament, or at least the House of 
Lords, has told us, (i. e. the people of Scotland,) through some of its most distinguished 
organs, that as members of the Church of Scotland, we are merely the hereditary 
bondsmen of the civil magistrate, and that it is the fixed determination of Parliament 
to keep us in this degrading condition while it has the power.'* The friends of the 
church can, however, leave the Parliament to dispose of her endowments as they please, 
ind declare themselves independent of all state alliances. That this would be the 
wiser and safer course is proved, as Dr. Lang thinks, by the example of the churches 
in oar country. A mass of facts and arguments are adduced, drawn from the condition 
of the religious denominations in the United States, particularly the Congregational 
tnd Presbyterian. This is the great object of the author's interesting volume. Other 
topics are, however, occasionally introduced, such as topographical notices, incidents of 
travel, &c. A portion of the volume is devoted to African colonization, to which 
Dr. Lang is a warm friend. The book is one of much interest, and is remarkably 
accurate in details, considering the short time in which the author was in the country. 

Themes and Texts for the Pulpit : being a collection of nearly three thousand Topics with 
TeztSy suitable for Public Discourses in the Pulpit and Lecture Room. Mostly com^ 
piled from the published toorks of ancient ana modem Divines. By Abra/uim C. 
Baidwnn. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1841. 12mo. pp.324. 

This book ia designed as an aid to ministers in their weekly preparations for the 
pnlpit, by placing before them subjects which have been treated by eminent preachers^ 
in connection with the texts on which their sermons have been founded. The simple 
but felietUras statement of a subject may oflen give a spur and a definite direction to 
thought, which, for minds gifted with ordinary powers of energy and originality, ui of 
better aenrioe than such an analysis of the entire argument, illustration or application^ 
■s woold leave nothing to stimnlate these manly faculties, nor give a healthful sest to 
the labon of plodding industry. It has been the aim of the author, in the manual 
before ns, to avoid ilie hindrances to intellectual exertion, which books of skeleton* 
inlcrpote. The eiibjectSy with the exception of a copious list of miscellaneoua topics. 
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are arranged in systematic order, though not in the order of a theological Bjstem. 
Several series of subjects on practical duties, on the miracles, the parables, the evidences 
of Christianity, and revivals, are included. To the whole is added Dr. D wight's 
admirable analysis of his system of theology. A very useful appendage to the volume 
is a considerable number of blank leaves, at the end, prepared for each minister to fiU 
up with topics and texts for himself. 

A Spiritual Treasury ^ for the Children of God; consisting of a Meditation for each day 
in the uear^ upon sdect texts of Scripture, humbly intended to establish the faith, pro- 
mote the comfort, and influence the practice of the followers of the Lamb. By Wiltiam 
Mason. Fublished by tiic American Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 528. 

The Christian public will be pleased to learn that this excellent assistant in the 
cultivation of meditative and spiritual piety has been added, by the Tract Society, to 
their valuable series of bound volumes. In this way we trust it will be carried into 
extensive circulation, and the good which it has produced in the experience of many 
a disciple of Christ, for half a century, since it was first published, be augmented and 
pcipetuated for centuries to come. 

A Semwnj delivered in Dorchester , May 14« 1841, the day appointed by the Chief 
Muvristrate of the Union as a day of Fasting and Prayer on account of Uu lamented 
death of the late President of the United States. By John Codman, D. D. 

A Discourse^ on the death of President Harrison, delivered in Conc/>rdf JV. H.^on the day 
of the Annual State Fast, April 15, 1841. By Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church. 

A Discourse, delivered at Hanover, JV*. if.. May 7, 1841, on the occasion of the death of 
William Henry Harrison, late President ofUie United States. By Charles B. Uadduckf 
Professor of fntellectiuU Philosophy, i^. in DartmouUi College. 

Eulogy, pronounced before the citizens of Windsor, Vt., on William Henry Harrisofif late 
President of the United States^ at tJie JS'ational Fastf May 14, 1841. By John 
Richards. 

In each of these discourses the great national bereavement is made to speak, in a 
very impressive manner, the voice of special admonition to the rulers and the people 
of this country ; while the many geneious and Christian virtues, and the distinguished 
public services of the honored dead, are eloquently set forth, in the light of a most 
illustrious example. The large numl)er of able eulogies and sermons on the death of 
President Harrison, which have been called for, by the hearers, to be published, is one 
among many circumstances connected with this painful event which indicates a degree 
of afiection for the person, and deference for the station of a republican Chief Magis- 
trate, such as might be coveted by any incumbent of a throne. 

Eulogy on William Ladd, late President of the American Peace Society. By George C. 
Beckwith. 

An elegant tribute to the memory of an eminent philanthropist. The disinterested 
and ardent labors of Mr. Ladd in the cause of peace, are worthy of all commendation. 
His early interest in the subject grew up in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which Clarkson became engaged for the abolition of the slave trade, viz : by being 
enlisted in written discussions respecting the evils of war and the means necessary to 
be used for avoiding them. At length he became the editor of the Friend of Peace, a 
periodical projected and sustained for a number of years by Dr. Noah Worcester. 
He had a leading instrumentality in forming the American Peace Society, which waa 
founded in 1828, and he was for a long time almost the only efficient and responsible 
agent in conducting its operations. For the purpose of facilitating his labors in this 
cause, about three years before his death, he received a license, from an Association of 
Congregational ministers in Maine, aa a preacher of the gospel. His earlier eaaaya on 
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the aabject of wmr and peace htve been pablisbed in two Tolames ; beaidee which three 
hrge tracts, two essays on a congress of nations, and several juvenile books, have 
appeared from his pen. Mr. Ladd was born at Exeter, N. H., May 10, 1788; and was 
gradaated at Cambridge College in 1797. He died suddenly at Portsmoath, N. H.| 
Aphl 9, 1841. 

j9 Senium, in commemoration of William Bartlri, Esquire, an Associate Fovnder of the 
Theological Setninary in Andttver. Deiivered befure the Trvstees and Visitors^ ike 
Family and Students of the Institution, April 19, 1841. By Daniel Dana, D. D., a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 

The Sermon of Dr. Dana is founded on 1 Chron. xxiz. 12, 14: '^Both riches and 
honor come of thee, and thou leignest over all, and in thy hand is power and might; 
and in thy hand it is to make great and to give strength unto all. But who am X, and 
what is my people, that wc should be able to offer so willingly afVer this sort.' for all 
things conoe of thee, and of tliine own have we given thee." From this inspired 
passage the preacher has drawn out the three followintr suggestions : *' That riches^ in 
commttn with all other blessings, are the gift of God ; that when viewed aright they 
are regarded by their possessor as a trust; and that tlii'ir best use and employment are 
found in giving them back to the heavenly Benefactor." The appropriateness of these 
topics as a foundation for a tribute to the memory of such a man as Mr. Bartlet, is 
obvious ; and the execution of the plan is carried out with the author's characteristie 
felicity of method and style. A large portion of the discourse is devoted to notices 
of the life, character and benefactions of Mr. Bartlet, with pertment addresses, at the 
conclusion, to the relatives of the deceased, and to the trustees, faculty and students 
of the favored Seminary, which owes so much, under a munificent Providence, to his 
princely liberality. 

The Honors of the Righteous : A Sermon, preached October 4, 1640, at FrankJin, on the 
frst Salfbalh after the Funeral of Rev JSfathanael Emmons^ D. D. by Taiius 3, 
Sauthicorthf M. A., Pastor of the Church in Franklin f Ms. 

The text of this discourse is chosen from Ps. cxii. 6 : ** The righteous shall be had 
io everlasting remembrance." AAer a pretty full illustration of this interesting truth, 
the author passes to a brief enumeration of the reasons why the people of Franklin 
should forever honor the name of Dr. Emmons. He alludes to the impressive solem- 
nities of his funeral, and remarks with truth : '* Franklin honored herself in thus 
honoring that great and good man." 

Sermons on the injUumu of Religion upon Katumnl Prosperity and true Liberty, By 
Samuel Rockwdl^ Pastor of the Congregalional Church m PUiinfieid^ Ct. 

These sermons, which are two in number, contain a sound and earnest enforcement 
sf truths which it is all important for the people of tliis country practically to under* 
itand. Some strictures, in the introduction, are passed upon the erratic views of those 
few persons smong us who are laboring to annul the sacred obligations of civil and 
parental government. The body of the discussion is taken up with an explanation 
sf the nature of true liberty, and the influence of religion upon the functions of civil 
fovemment. The latter topic is considered in its influence upon legislation ; the 
noctions of law in the minds of the people ; the election of magistrates ; the execution 
of the laws ; national industry and wealth ; social order and domestic rights. The 
most perfect state of freedom for a moral agent, is defined to be, *' Liberty to do right, 
in the frar of God, and under a solemn sense of his accountability as a moral being.** 
Thus Uoe liberty is distinguished from that fiilse and pestilent notion of it to which 
&ere is always a considerable tendency in countries where individual rights sre in anj 
food measure respected by the government; a notion which virtually arrogates to itself 
superiority to all law, hainan and divine. 

▼OL. zir. 12 
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Musif as an auxiliary to Religion : An Address before the Handel Society of Dartmouth 
College, April, 1841. By Joseph BartUU, Tutor in Dartmouth College, Published 
at t/u request of the Society, 

It is but a jnst and characteristic encomium to say that this address, in the perusal, 
cannot fail to inspire something of the irapassioned enthusiasm which indited so many 
of its glowing passages. It abounds in chaste and vivid conceptions of the exquisite 
truths and relations on which musical science and sentiment are based, and is enriched 
not only with the finest classical allusions, but with several choice illustrations from the 
kindred arts of poetry, painting and sculpture. Wc can well imagine that such a 
performance would be felt to be in beautiful keeping with the choral harmonies of the 
occasion on which it was produced before the public. Important truths are also 
inculcated in these pages, in regard to the genius and influence of devotional music; 
several characteristics of the musical execution best adapted to religious efffct are 
accurately marked ; and some of tlie prevailing errors in the popular taste, both vulgar 
and more refined, are pointed out. The subject, in this view, is one of great importance; 
and much remains to be done before even its importance will be generally anderstood. 



POPULATION OP THE UNITED STATES, 

BT THE CENSUS OF 1640. 



States and TerrUori$$, 



Mniiie, .... 
New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, . , 
New York, . 
Now Jersey, . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
JVIaryland, 
Virginia, . . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Geortria, . . 
Alabama, . . 
MissiAsippi, . 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, . 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, . . . 
Indiana, . . 
Illinois, . . 
Missouri,. . . 
Arkau'tas, 
Miciiig<in, 
Florida Terrilorr 
Wisconsin Tenitory, 
Iowa Territory, . 
Distiict of Columbia, 



WlkUt popuUuiom, 
500,43d 
2S4,0:{6 
721).030 
105,587 
301,866 
291,218 
2,378,8<)0 
351.588 
1,076,115 
58.561 
317,717 
740.968 
484,870 
25J),(»84 
407,5J« 
3:<5,185 
179,074 
153,983 
640,627 
587.542 
1,502,122 
678,(i98 
472,354 
32:5,888 
77,174 
211,560 
27,728 
30/^66 
42,864 
30,657 



Fret coPd peraous, 

1,3.')5 

5:i7 

8,668 

34J:W 

8,105 

7:» 

50,027 

21,044 

47,854 

16,919 

62,020 

49.842 

22.7;t2 

8.276 

2,753 

2,039 

1,:^:6 

25,368 

5,524 

7,:tt»9 

17,342 

7,165 

3,598 

1,574 

465 

707 

820 

178 

153 

8,361 



jSU Uher peraom. 



1 

1 

5 

17 



4 

674 

64 

2,605 

8<»,495 

448,1,87 

245,817 

327,03a 

281 .044 

253,532 

195,211 

165,219 

183,059 

182,072 

3 

3 

231 

58.240 

19,935 



25,559 

8 

18 

4,694 



14,161,575 386,069 

Lafayette Parish, I^a., not included in the above, . . . 
Kntiinated population of Carter County, Ky , not retarni'd. 
Seamen in the service of the United States, June Ist, 1840, 



2,483,536 



TVfoi: 

501,793 
284.574 
7:i7,tK>9 
108,8:10 
309,578 
291,948 

2,428,121 
373;i06 

l,724.tl.T3 

78,t'85 

489.232 

l,2:i9.7!/7 
7,53.419 
594.398 
6i)l.:i5 2 
5Jx».7r6 
37.-651 
344.570 
821».210 
776.irti3 

l,5lf»,4ti7 

6rt5,«i6 

476.1t'3 

38:<,7< 2 

07,574 

2I2J267 

54,107 

30,752 

43.0:i5 

4:J,7I2 

17,051,180 

7,833 
3,(MiO 
6,100 



Total population of the United States, 17,0G8»119 
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A oensQs of the InhEbitants of the United States has been taken fix times since the 
idoption of the Federal Cunstitution and tiie organization of the government. The 
following is an aggregate of the different results : 

In 17!K), the population of the United States was . . 3^029,826 

" WIO, 8,431,178 

" IH;«), 11,176 l<i9 

« 18:«), 14.875.IK)3 

" 1840, 17,Utiri,U2 

The number of slavesi as shown by the census at the dififennt periods, was as 
follows : 

In 1700, 670.807 

" 18f«0, 8U:J,U41 

" 1810, 1,101 ,3t;4 

•« 182) 1,5:58.038 

•* 1-^ 2,(HMI.043 

" 1840, 2,483,5;i6 



QUARTERLY LIST 

or 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Tte bllttviitf tUtistka of OnliiiftiiofM, Tn«(a1Ia(iofM, aad 
DetiiM vi Utfrry nm, an m •ttciwiv* and acenr^w a* w* can 
■ah* tii»fa iriMn iha p^tpen publMMd tf the dilTeniat dtnomi* 
I •! ChhatiAiia to wbidi «• bav* 



DaNIBL P4RSAM. Bap. oid. Evaoff. WhlttAald, MalM, 

J«.«8, till. 
lAMKM r. MoLULLOM, Coof. vrd. pa«*r, PiUaten, M*. 

VJBHltKtR n CARPCNTIIR, Conf. ord. paMor, EaMpoit, 

LITI B HaTUAWAY, Bap.Mtl. paMor, Panningtoo, M*. 
JuMt 3D. 

J. 0. RICH 4 Rnsr>V. Bap. ord. paator, Mllfcfd, New Hamp* 

•IH'«, Aiiril ti, 1841. 
J. D »*. RICH A KIM. Conf. ord. pastor, Charloatovn, N. fl. 

May 3S. 

AOONIJAR H. CCrri.P.R, Ceoff. ord. paator, Strafard, V«w 

»»••:. J«i>« •', 1811. 
JOHN l>lM>l.KY. C»ug. faML paacer, WaaUMnfleU, (Bov) 

Tl. Juw« S. 

WIU.IAM P. TIf.nEV, Ceaf. otd. pa«tar, Norton, Mao. 

»«chni«'t«. ApnISI. 1811. 
I»>N A H I > H. W II KISI^H, CoQff. ord. foi«if o nuM. Uwofl, 

URBKR r* A.' RKEO, Cooff. fanu pastor, WetMOr, Ms. 

UKHaKI. BITRnRTT, Cong, hwu pastor, Blackstooo (Vil- 

la««,> Ma. M •» f. 
CBAHl^H W. HKUOINO. Bap. ord. pastor, Tovnseml, Bfa. 

Ma« li. 
SOU>M*»N CLARK. CoMf. ord. pastor, PMoraham, Ms. May 

CHAHI.Rit C. 8II4('KP()R0, Unit. onl. pastor, Sjuth Boo. 

v«i. Ma. M-t* If. 
■ILA4 B. HANltAL, Bap. onl. pastor, Wotan, Ms. Maj 

BB^JAMIM RI.A. Conr. ord._pastor. Billortoa. Ms. May St. 
CtlAm.#M W. WIM^RD, Biap. onl. pastor, Walpolo, Ms. 



LBWI» UtiLMCS, Bap. oid. Evaaf. RdgaitoVB, Ms. Jobs 
W. OMtLinOB RICBAROS, Bap. ord. pastor, Oimflon, Ms. 

GBIHIUC P. BMITU, C«i«. •fiL pMior, Wotan, Ms. Jaoo 

IT. 
lAMM aTRRIUj, Conff. Ofd 

JmoW. 
■ABiBi. I4ICAS, Cmmg. ImC 

1. miPKiHs SMiar, cmg. ihl 



', Baodvkh, Ms. Joao 
r, Btdkid, Ma. 



DR1/1N WILLIAMS. Coac. lost, psstor, Foodinff BUls, W. 
Spiin(ttckJ, Ms. Juuo U. 

FRANCIX SMTTH, Bnp. ord. pastor, Provldonee, Rhod* 

I»I«ihI. M^rch Sn, 1841. 
ROBI- K I' K. Pa r riSON, D. O., Bap. Ia»t. potior, Provl> 

ilnico. R. L Apiii 15. 
B.8. BHADKORD, Bap. ord. pastor, Pawtuckoi, R. I. Judo 8. 

ORlJO nANIRL HINPm Cowf. onl. pastor, Cibiton, Con- 

ii«ci>ci>t, Aptil 14, 181 1. 
WII.LUM W. BACKUS, Conf. in«t. pastor, BlM>inAald, Ct. 

Aptil— . 
EDWaHI) R. RMKRS^m, Conf. Inst, pastor, So. Canaaii, 

Ct. April «2. 
AARON hNOW, Cotif. orH. paator, EaMl^irv, Ct April 98. 
CHaRLKS U M1LL8, U>D«. bi»t. paaiur, Duibam, Ct. 

A pril 38. 
OCOmiK W. PERKINS, Conf. Intl. pastor, Merlilen, CU 

June 10. 
CUAIINCKY n. COWI.RS, Conf. ord. pastor, Fani.ioftoD, 

(Plaiiiville.) Ci. Juuo II. 

WILLIAM BANKS, Pros. ord. pastor, Bothel, Now York, 

Pell. 2% I8tl 
JOKKPH UM)EltWiK)D, Pro*, ioal. pasiur. Millport, N. T. 

Pel.. •«. 
jAt'ol! BHOnHF.AD, D. D. Ref. Dutch inM. partor, Bruok. 

Kn. N. V. ApiiH 
AMZi CaMP, Cuiif. ord. pastor, New York, N. Y. Iprll 

II. 
JAMI-:S McDonald, Pros. lust, pastor, Jamaica, N. T. 

Mm« 5. 
SaMUKL STORR8 HdWE, Pros. lost, pastor, Villsgt of 

Pmin**iii Post, N. Y. Ma» 8. 
C. OAIRM. Kef. I»u*ci. ii..l. p«*t«^-, Wyiisnt's Kll!, N. T. 

M*T 15. 
JOHN WniTBECK, Ref. Doteh ord. paatcr, Waterlord, N, 

Y. Ma* 18. „ 

Him«Tlii PaTTENGILL, PxM.liist. pastor, MUronl,N.T. 

J""* • «... 

EDWAUl) C. PRITCHETT, Coof. ord. pastor, Union Vll- 

I..«e, N. Y. June 23. ^. „ , 

MEAD UOLMEd, Praa. ord. pastor, EUi.wuvUle, N. Y. JiuM 

U3. 

AURRT J. PKARSRY. Cmg. Inst, pastor, Berfon PMbI, 
New Jer»«.», April 5. I8U. ,^ „ .. 

WILLIAM H. H. BiiTTS, Piee. InU. pastor, Mt. UoUtJ, 
N.J. M-) 19. „ . , 

JOHN HALL, Pros. latL pastor, Trenton, N. J. Juno — . 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 



The American Education Societt 
held iU Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting at 
Room No. 2, of the Marlboro* Chapel, In 
Bofton, on Monday, May 24, 1841, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President 
of the Society, not being able to be present, 
the 'Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., one of the 
Honorary Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Grin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read 
by him, and as it had not been audited in 
the usual form, owing to the absence of 
the Auditor, was accepted on condition of 
its being duly certified, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
WIS postponed to the time of the public 
Bieeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
put 7 o'clock, in the Marlboro' Chapel, for 
public Bervices. The Rev. Professor Emer- 
son, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
doMd with prayer. 

The Society met according to adjourn- 
Hient ; and the Vice President of the So- 
ciety, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, presided 
OB the occasion. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 
An abstract of the Annual Report of the 
wu read bj the Secretiry. 
▼OL. zir. 13 



On motion of the Rev. Enoch Pond, 
D. D., of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
seconded by tiie Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
President of Williams College, 

Resohedf That the Report, an abstract of 
which has now been read, bo accepted and 
adopted, and be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of the Rev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D. D., of Yale College, seconded 
by the Rev. Orin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms., 

Resohedj That the success which has 
attended the exertions of this Society in 
past years, encourages to continued and 
increasing effort. 

On motion of the Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
of New York, seconded by the Rev. Silas 
Aiken, of Boston, 

Resolved J That a deep interest in the 
object of this Society is a natural result of 
true and deep Christian experience. 

On motion of the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, 
of Philadelphia, seconded by the Rev. David 
T. Kimball, of Ipswich, Ms., 

Resolvedf That in supplying our country 
and the world with an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry, a special responsibility still 
rests upon New England. 

Able addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Messrs. Pond, Goodrich, Smith, and 
Brainerd. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Mr. Kimball, and 
the Society adjourned. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The twenty-third day of August Inst 
completed a period of twenty-five years 
tince the Society, whose Anniversary we 
now celebrate, was formed, and went into 
operation. This has been a period of great 
interest in the religious history of our 
country and of the world. A ipirit of 



Christian activity has been awakened, 
which, beyond all precedent in modern 
times, has brought the energies and resour- 
ces of the church into requisition for the 
spread of the £[08pel, and for the more 
general and efiectual enforcement of its 
troths in Christian lands. Researches of 
great minuteness and extent have been 
entered upon, and indefatigably pursued, 
in order to bring to light the deptlui of 
human guilt and wretchedness; and to find 
out the means by which the sovereign 
remedy appointed by God for all the miseries 
of our fallen state, may be universally and 
speedily applied. Many, duiing this period, 
have run to and fro ; and the knowledge 
which has been gained in relation to toe 
moral condition of the world has made no 
inconsiderable addition to the common 
stock of information and intelligence. The 
duty of devising plans for the most success- 
ful co-operation of the friends of the Re- 
deemer in the great work of evangelizing 
the world has l^en felt to be of immediate 
obligation ; and the great benevolent objects 
which we may regard as constituting the 
leading departments of evangelical enter- 
prise, and which may all be characterized 
as essentially missionary labors, have been 
taken up, one after another, as they have 
seemed to be demanded by the emergencies 
of the case, and have been carried into 
systematic, harmonious and extended oper- 
ation. The scene presented upon the 
theatre of Christian enort in our land, from 
the point of observation to which we are at 
length brought, is one which must excite 
in the bosoms of all such as are waiting, at 
this day, for the consolation of Israel, the 
liveliest emotions of mingled solicitude and 
hope. 

Origin of the Education Society. — It was 
a most natural, and, indeed, a most neces- 
sary conviction, in the minds of those who 
were permitted the honor of briniring for- 
ward these plans for benevolent effort, that 
an indispensable branch of this grand 
instrumentality must lie in the sphere 
which this Society has been called to 
occupy. It was seen by those truly wise 
and devoted men, that the pressing demand 
for competent laboiers in the vineyard of 
the Lord, which then existed even at their 
doors, and which would be much enhanced 
by the vigorous prosecution of those efforts 
for extending the means of salvation, which 
had been by them begun or contemplMted, 
could never be met except by proportionably 
earnest and special exertions to raise up, in 
succeeding generations, a more competent 
supply of educated ministerf* of the gosipel. 
With this important object in view, there- 
fore, the American Education Society was 
instituted. And now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, having come up to 
another Anniversary, to commemorate with 
praise to God, the great results which have 
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been accomplished by this effort, who does 
Hut look back with gratitude and veneration 
to that body uf distinguished men, who, in 
iVitb and prayer, trembling and yet hoping, 
firsl a-osembled to lay the i'oundations uj this 
liuititution. 

Dectastd Members. — The original mem- 
bers of the Society, or those who signed 
the constitution in the beginning, were one 
buudred and tliirty<four ; of whom filly-six 
have deceased. The first president of the 
Society, the Hon. Lieut. Gov. Phillips, 
died in office. Said this venerable man : 
'' If the Society should be instrumental of 
introducing into tlie ministry any faithful 
ainbassadors of Jesus Christ, who would 
not otherwise preach the gospel, it will be 
an object of sufficient magnitude for which 
to form the Society ; and though I may not 
live to see fifty on its lists, it shall have my 
co-operation." One thousand dollars was 
bis first subscription towards the object; 
and his last testamentary act gave to it 
five thousand dollars. 

The Society has had three Vice Presidents 
— Samuel Salisbury, Esq., Hon. William 
Rt^l, and William Bartlett, Esq. ; all of 
whom have deceased. The death of Mr. 
Bartlett. who was in office during the whole 
period of the Society's existence up to the 
time of his decease, is one of the events 
which we have to record among the provi- 
dential admonitions of the past year. Though 
continued to a great age, his death is felt to 
be a public affliction. His princely bequests 
to tiie cause of sacred learning, in assisting 
to lay one of the broadest foundations in 
oar country for the raising up of a tho- 
roughly educated ministry, will endear his 
name to the Christian cnurch io the four 
qaarters of the globe. 

The Society has had twenty-seven Hon- 
orary Vice Presidents ; of whom fourteen 
are among the dead. Of these, two have 
deceased the past year, — the venerable 
Nathaaael Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, 
Haas., and Zachariah Lewis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. These persons were both 
iobstantial friends of the institution. Dr. 
Emmons was one of the original members 
of the Society, and most cordially expressed 
his deep interest in it, in a sermon preached 
before the Norfolk County Education So- 
ciety in the year ldl6. His friendship 
lenained to the last. His desire that a 

Cious, learned, and able ministry, should 
e perpetoated in oar country, an object to 
which, after the manner of his day, he had 
eminently devoted the energies and resour- 
ces of his great mind, continued undimin- 
ished daring the long and tranquil period 
of his retirement and decline. Like a 
ruling passion , most worthy of its sublime 
object, it appeared strong m him, even in 
death. 

RgngmtHm ^ ike UUe Secretary.— The 



Directors have been called, a short time 
previous to the expiration of the year, to 
relinquiKh the valuable services of an officer 
of the Society, with whom they have been 
happily associated fur many years. On the 
14th of April, the Rev. William Cogswell, 
D. D., tendered to the Board his resignation 
of the offices of Secretary and a Director of 
the Society, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment, by the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to the Professorship of National Edu- 
cation and of History in tliat Institution. 
His resit^nation was reluctantly accepted 
by the Board, to take effect on the 30th of 
April. Dr. Cogswell has been connected 
with the American Education Society, as 
an active agent and officer, for a period of 
twelve years ; which is about half the time 
of its existence. For two yodiiB he was 
General Agent, and for nearly ten years 
he has been the Secretary of the Society, 
and a member of the Board of Directors. 
The extent of the Society's operations, and 
the amount of good accomplished by its 
instrumentality, during this period, may 
with propriety be referred to as evidence of 
the devotedness, efficiency and success, 
with which he has labored for the promo- 
tion of its interests. Of the 3,389 benefici- 
aries who have been aided by the Society 
since its organization, 2,503 have been aided 
during this time ; bein^ nearly three quar- 
ters of the whole number assisted by the 
Institution. Of the $8(iG,000 raised by the 
Society, $6o2,(K)0 were contributed during 
the period of his connection with it ; being 
more than three quarters of all the money 
brouglit into the treasury of the Society. 
I'hese are only the more tangible results, 
among others which it would not be so easy 
to compute. In making this brief record, 
the Directors are impressed anew with the 
sentiment, that the praise for every human 
instrum' ntality, and for the good connected 
with it, is due to the great Head of the 
Church, who raises up, qualifies and pre- 
serves those who are to be helpers for his 
people. 

The Board, havinfir accepted the pesisna- 
tion of Dr. Cogswell, proceeded to fillthe 
vacancies occasioned thereby ; and the Reir. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Hartford, Ct. was 
unanimously elected Secretary, and a Di- 
rector of the Society. 

JS'umber assisted during the year. — The 
Society has assisted during the year 810 
young men, in the various stages of their 
education. Of these, 52 have been assisted 
within the limits of the Maine Branch ; 72 
within the New Hampshire Branch ; 187 
within the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island ; 40 within the Vermont or 
North Western Branch; 99 within the 
Connecticut Branch ', 27 have been under 
the patronage of the Western Reserra 
Branch, whose centie of operations is Hod" 
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soiif Ohio, embracing also the Branch in 
Michigan ; and 253 under tiie patronage of 
the Central American Education Socii'ty, 
whose centre of opeiations is New York. 

Owing to the absence of the Secretary 
of the Western American Education So- 
ciety, Rev. Mr. Bingham, a full and com- 
plete return for the year has not been made. 
But, 80 far as information has been obtained, 
the number assisted by that Branch, includ- 
ing the Illinois Branch of the American 
Education Society, is 80. The number of 
new beneficiaries during the year, is 121. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
from the first, is 3,389. 

Receipts and Expenditures. — The receipts 
of the Parent Society and its Branches 
during the year have been $03,1 13 58. The 
expenditures for the same time have been 
$56,049 01 ; being $7,064 57 less than the 
receipts for the year. 

This last sum subtracted from $32,637 31, 
the debt of the Society at the commence- 
ment of the year, leaves the present debt, 
$25,772 74. It should be observed that 
this debt includes the amount of the appro- 
priations for the present quarter, which 
nave just been made; and that, in incurring 
this debt, the Parent Society has paid be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars to 
beneficiaries within the bounds of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The amount refunded during the year by 
beneficiaries who have completed their 
course of education, is $6,633 30. 

The earnings of the young men now 
under the patronage of the Society, have 
amounted during the year to the aggregate 
sum of $21, 739 51. 

The Education Society, like all other 
kindred institutions, has had its trials. But 
from every affliction, it has derived some 
valuable benefit, and has come forth with 
new vigor and zeal, to the prosecution of 
its noble design. 

It is well known that, in some respects, 
the last few years have been a period of 
peculiar trial. In common with other be- 
nevolent societies, this has suffered prions 
embarrassment from the depression of pe- 
cuniary interests throughout the country. 
This has occasioned the accumulation of a 
burdensome debt; and has subjected the 
Directors often to the necessity of delaying 
the payment of the quarterly appropriations 
to the latest possible day of the period, at 
the commencement of which they should 
have been ordered. Such a course has 
been attended with material inconvenience 
to the young men in the progress of their 
education ; and has at times caused a pain- 
ful uncertainty in their minds, which the 
Directors have been grieved to know must 
exist, respecting the attainment of their 
ffreat object. The deep interest which the 
Boani must feel in the struggles of every 



deserving youth who is a subject of patron- 
age, as he is just enabled to press onward, 
with the limited aid they are permitted to 
impart, toward the high calling of an 
ambassador of Christ, renders this a severe 
trial to the distributors of this sacred charity. 

Impressions unfavorable to the prosperity 
of the Society. — Pecuniary embarrassment 
has not been the only source of discourage- 
ment which the Society is compelled to 
encounter. Owing to peculiar circum- 
stances in the state of the community, an 
impression unfavorable to its prosperity, 
has gradually arisen, and has manifested 
itself to considerable extent, touching one 
of the most vital questions pertaining to 
the usefulness of the Society. It is, whether 
the Education Society has not already, 
eitlier directly or indirectly, produced a 
superabundant supply of ministers in the 
older sections of the country. 

It may surprise many of the intelligent 
friends of this cause to learn that an o^c- 
tion founded on an impression of this na- 
ture seems to be felt by some, as an obstacle 
to their continued and vigorous co-opera- 
tion in the work which rests upon our 
hands. Yet the Directors have thought 
that the time and occasion might demand 
a particular examination of the grounds of 
this complaint. lH it is true that the defi- 
ciency of ministers, which but a short time 
ago was so great in our country, and which, 
with such an imperious sense of obligation, 
prompted the efibrts and sacrifices of our 
fathers and brethren in raising up the 
American Education Society, and in labor- 
ing to place it upon a footing of lasting and 
extensive usefulness, — if it is true that this 
deficiency is really supplied, and there ii no 
further necessity that we should weary our- 
selves in labors to provide for it in time to 
come, then let us come at once to the knowl- 
edge of the fact But let us not be hasty or 
superficial in our judgments in relation to 
so important a point. It would ill become 
us to act from the impulse of indefinable 
impressions, in so weighty a concern. We 
are commanded to '* prove all things, and 
AoM/o^Mhat which is good." How ofVen 
has a valuable good been lost, even after it 
had been in possession, from negleetofthis 
important injunction. 

We ask, then, in the first place, how far 
this complaint of a surplus of ministers, 
considered in relation to the wide fiela 
which, in the providence of God is opened 
before this Society, will bear the test of a 
thorough examination. 

The population of our country already 
exceeds 17,000,000. Much of this popula- 
tion, especially in the new States, is not 
yet organized for the support of religious 
institutions. It has been carefully com- 
puted that there are not less than 6,000,000 
of our people who either from choice, or 
from neglect, or from necessity, are liring 
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without the means of religioas instruction. 
It is also shown that there are between 
3,W)0 and 4,fK)U ortranized evangelical 
churches, in different paits of the country, 
which arc destitute of competent spiritual 
teachers. 

The moral desolations of the West have 
been ol^en poitrayed in a most affeclinjr 
lijht Did the limits of this Report per- 
mit, wc might enter into details, in relation 
to the moral condition of that vast rei^ion 
of our country, which it would be distress- 
ing to contemplate. 

Whatever may be said of some of the 
more favored portions of our land, it surely 
will not be imagined that either the neces- 
lities or the demands of the whole country 
are at present supplied ; or that there is any 
prospect of their being prop(»rly supplied 
for many years to come. The supply, 
therefore, of which we are told, is, at most, 
only partial. Could it be shown that this 
supply is abundantly sufficient, or even 
more than sufficient, in one or two of the 
New England States, while at tlie same 
time so great a deficiency exists over the 
wide extent of our country, would it hence 
appear that it is time to cease from our 
efforts.' Is not our country one.'* And 
was not this Society called mto existence 
for the purpose of assisting to furnish a 
eompetent supply of the preachers of the 
wvd for the whole brotheihood of the 
American people.' Nay, are we not bound 
also, in the true spirit of our sacred enter- 
priise. to look l>eyond our own territorial 
boundaries, to the vast desolations of a 
world lying under the thraldom of snper- 
ttition and idolatry. Our field is not New 
England only, but the country and the 
world. The Society itself is extended over 
a Urge part of the Union. Nor would it 
be possible that the spirit of Christian 
charity shoald ever, in the face of facUi 
which demonstrate such an extensive and 
alarming destitution of evangelical knowl- 
edge over the face of the whole earth, 
become so chilled and contracted in her 
affections and her aims, as to be satisfied 
with finding one little spot of high moral 
ealuvation, v^ere she might barely find 
rest for the sole of her foot. 

Bat in regard to the actual supply of 
ministem in New England at the present 
time, it is requisite that we should make 
farther and more particular inquiry, before 
we take ap the conclusion that it is in 
dancer of being excessive. 

There are some sources of a false impres- 
sion on this subject ; and the Directors are 
persuaded that such a false impression, to 
some extent, exists. The more frequent 
dismission of ministers of late years, and 
the greater frstidioasness of the churches 
in accepting a permanent supply, goes far 
to prodnee the evil of which there is com- 
plaint. 

Many vaon minuten are thrown into a 



moving state, than in former times, and 
vacant parishes are disposed to hear a 
gretiter variety of candidates. There may 
be ten candidates, for example, in a given 
section, for the same number of parishes 
waiitmg ministers: which is only enough 
for a necessary supply ; and yet, if each 
one is obliged to pa.ss a probation in all 
these parishes, the supply may appear to 
be, to the vacancies, as ten to one. It waa 
recently stated to a cler«ryman, being in a 
vacant pniish, of a hij^hly resi)ectable char- 
acter, within twenty miles of Boston, that 
eif^ht ministers had been recommended to 
the committee of supplies, as candidates 
for settlement. This circumstance at first, 
might make the impression that eight min- 
isters were out of employment. But on 
referring to the individuals, it appeared 
that every one of them was at the time, 
either a settled pastor or a stated supply in 
some other place; so that there was no 
surplus at all. 

Influences growing out of the general 
depre>sion of every aind of enterprise in 
our country; the pecuniary embarrassments, 
particularly at the West; the check of the 
spirit of emigration to the new settlements; 
the diminished resources of our Missionary 
Societies; and other causes which could 
be named, have contributed to produce a 
temporary accumulation of ministers in 
some sections of New England. It is well 
known that there are a number of young 
men in the midst of us, whose hearts have 
been set on the great object of carrying the 
gospel to the heathen, but who have been 
prevented from seeing the accomplishment 
of their purpose through the continued 
inability of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to send them out. Some arc yet holding 
themselves in reeerve for this object, hoping 
it may be realized ; and therefore they 
neither enter immediately into any per- 
manent engagements here, nor go at once 
to the destitute regions of the great Western 
Valley. 

For the purpose of ascertaining with 
some good degree of exactness what pro- 
portion the present supply of ministers in 
New F'ngland, actually bears to the wants 
of the churches, we have taken some pains 
to refer to the latest statistical tables, pub- 
lished by the different Ecclesiastical bodies 
in New England. The most full and 
accurate tables of this kind to be found 
are those published the last year by the 
(General Association of Connecticut. Forty- 
nine ministers are named in connection 
with the Associations of that State, as beingr 
without a pastoral charge. From personu 
knowledge, we are sure that not more than 
twenty of this number are candidates for 
settlement. Licentiates, who have not re- 
ceived ordination arc stated at ninety-two. 
.A large part of these were members of the 
Theological Seminaries in tliat State at the 
time their names were thus enrolled ; several 
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were graduates of the Seminaries, who had 
completed their studies only a few months 
before and were mostly gone beyond the 
limits of the State. One was trone already 
to the Indians beyond the Kocky Mountains. 
Others of this class are persons having 
stated employments, as teachers in the 
American Asylum, editors, &c., who have 
qualified themselves to preach, not being at 
liberty, however, at present to devote tiiem- 
■elves to the pastoral si>rvice. When all 
these deductions are made, this alarming 
list of licentiates in Connecticut sinks down 
to about ten. Thus the whole number of 
candidates, who are eligible for settlement 
in that State, does not probably exceed 
thirty ; which it may be presumed is rather 
an uncommon nuuiber even for Connec- 
ticut. 

But at the same time we find no less 
than twenty-seven vacant churcht>s in that 
State; which, as no parish in Connecticut 
remains without re«;ular preaching, are 
giving employment to nearly the whole 
numl^r of candidates. 

It api>ears also from the tables here refer- 
red to, that the average period of the 
pastoral relation in Connecticut, with ull 
the ministers now settled, is only a little 
more than Un years; and that only one 
more than half of the present pastors are in 
the places where they were first installed. 
This fact throws light upon one of the 
causes mentioned above, as tending to 
multiply candidates, and at the same time 
to increase the demand for their labors. 

In Massachusetts, twenty ministers are 
reported as without charge. Of this number 
only two at the farthest, can be considered 
u candidates for settlement in the pastoral 
charge, the remainder being either super- 
annuated or engaged in other important 
clerical services. I'here is no report of 
licentiates in Massachusetts. 

The churches reported as vacant are 
thirtv-two, besides fourteen which are en- 
tered without any minister's name against 
them. It is jirobable that most if not all of 
this latter class are vacant. Assuming that 
ten of them are so, we have forty-two 
vacant churches in Massachusetts. 

It may be instructive to compare these 
statistics with some of the earliest tables of 
the kind published in this State. Such 
tables were carefully prepared by the Con- 
vention of Congregational ministers in the 
year 1792; and we find that at that time 
there were reported thirty-eight candidates 
in Massachusetts, which is almost double 
the number reported in 1840. At the same 
date there existed forty-one vacancies, 
which is even less than the probable num- 
ber at the present time. 

In Maine we find twenty-foar ministers 
without charge ; seven of whom are officers 
in the College and in the Theological Semi- 
nary. There is a general item in the tables, 
which states that there are nine ministers 



without cliarge officiating as preachers. 
This, therefore, is probably the number of 
ordained ministers in Maine who are can- 
didates for settlement. Other licentiates 
are not given. The number of churches 
returned as without ministers is fifly-six. 

In New Mainpshire, out of twenty-seven 
miiiiHters reported as without charge, not 
more than five it is believed upon a careful 
in8|>ection, can be regarded as candidates 
for settlement. Of licentiates we hear 
nothing. The churches returned as with- 
out ministers are twenty-eight. 

In Vermont we find filly-three destitute 
churches; and only twenty ministers who 
can be considered as candidates for settle- 
ment. 

In Rhode Island, three of the little band 
of Congregational churches are reported as 
vacant ; and thiec other important points 
for missionary labor, as without a supply. 
In this review the state of other denomi- 
nations is not taken into the account. 

in the whole of New Enirland, therefore, 
for that portion of the people which is best 
furnished with an educated ministry, we 
have a result as follows. Candidates, so 
far as ascertained from the statistics of the 
Ecclesiastical bodies, sixty-six. Churches 
destitute of pastors, two hundied and nine. 

If now a liberal allowance is made for 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Khode 
Island, for which the number of licentiates 
before ordination is not given, and also for 
any parishes which may be supposed to be 
too indifferent in regard to the slated ordi- 
nances of the gospel, or too poor, even with 
the aid of the Home Missionary Society, to 
be e.vpected to maintain them, it must still 
be admitted that the present supply of min- 
isters in New England, eligible for settle- 
ment in the pastoral charge, cannot exceed 
the actual demand. 

The fact that there are several vacant 
churches at any given time, is not indeed, 
of itself, a proof that there docs not exist at 
the same time a supply of ministers sufiS- 
cient to meet the demand. Vacancies will 
always occur through the death or infirmitj 
of ministers, and through other causes of 
changre, which, unhappily for the economy 
of ministerial labor, at this day, are too 
greatly multiplied. On the other hand, the 
fact that there is at any given time a num- 
ber of ministers without charge, and a 
number of licentiates who have not yet 
become settled pastors, is not, of itself, to 
be taken as decisive evidence that the 
supply is superabundant. Before this point 
can be determined, it must be definitely 
ascertained, by a comparison of these cor- 
responding items, which of them prepon- 
derates in the account. The result of such 
a comparison has now been submitted. 
The Directors have no desire to see the 
Christian public misled, nor to be in any 
error themselves on this point. Let the 
facts in relation to it be fully exhibited, and 
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the conrictions which are dae to truth and ( 
duty will finally pi-cvail. 

Hut will it be said that the Education 
Society is not preparinjr rninislers of the 
rij^ht spirit, stronj^ men, devoted men — who 
will be disposed, or in the best manner 
qoalified to answer the pressing demands of 
the church at home and abroad ? If this 
has been said, it must have been with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the results of 
this Society's labors in past yeais; and 
Dpon the strength of reasonin^rs which arc 
every day refuted by the facts of the ca»e. 
The Directors are not dispfised to claim, 
either for themselves or for those to whom 
the patrona$;e of tlie Society has been 
afforded, any peculiar exemption from the 
common imperfections of humanity. They 
freely allow that there may have been thoAe 
bmu'i;ht into the ministry by this Society, 
and those n «w under its pntrona^, who, if 
the persons originally recommending them, 
and the Ezaiiiiiiing Committees, and the 
officers of Colleges and Theological Semi- 
narm, and the members of Branch Boaids, 
and of the Parent Board of Directors, had 
been able to search the hearts of men, or 
had pofl<ies9t*d miallible prescience in re- 
fpfct to the developiiii'nts of human talent, 
would not, on the whole, have beon en- 
eooraged to enter upon the great work. It 
wnold have been a most extraoidinary 
mult. if, among the whole number educated 
by this Society, there should not have been 
KNiie who proved at last to be inetficient 
Bieo. But the Directors, at\er much in- 
quiry and reflection on this point, want 
evidence to convince them that this class 
of beneficiaries has ever been larger than 
OQght to have bet*n cz|>ected under the best 
possible application of this or any other 
feoeral system ; or that it has borne by any 
means so large a proportion as may be found 
IB connection with the oidinaiy means of 
edacatinn. If, as has been affirmed, there 
are ministers who are lingering abimt the 
more favored parts of Zion, without einploy- 
nent in their appropriate work, who might 
be and ought to be at the West or among 
the heathen, they are not, at least most of 
them are not, the young men whom this 
Society has brought into the field. Many 
of our young men, it is true, are retained 
io the older settlements by the demand for 
their labors here; but it is believed the 
are rare, where those who have been 
nsted in their education by this Society 
' remaining at home withoutemployment; 
onlen some providential dispensation has 
Bade this indispensable. The Society, of 
eoorse, is not competent to say to what part 
of the great field, those who aie prepared 
for the ministry by its means ought to qo. 
This is an Education Society — not a M la- 
sionary Society. When those applying tor 
iaiittance, have proved themselves worthy 
and hafe been encouraged and aided to 
itein a thorough educmtion for the minis- 



try, and have been duly approved and sent 
forth into the field by the proper Ecclesi- 
astical bodies, our appropriate work is done. 
The men whom the Society thus brings 
forward, are the Lord*s freemen ; and it 
remains to l)e shown that, in the exercise 
of their noble freedom they have not, as a 
body, exhibited the spirit of their Master, 
even in a preeminent degree. No incon- 
siderable number of the men employed by 
the American Home Missionary Society 
have been those who were sustained by the 
Education Society in preparing for the 
ministry. A number equal to one half of 
those who are in the foreign field under the 
direction of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, were 
asxisted in the same way to obtain their 
education. 

It is by no means true, that the Education 
Society is not accompliHhing that which 
wns designed by its founders towards 
rcchuming the desolations of Zion, and 
evantrclizing the nations of the world ; and 
in view of all which it has accomplished, 
the Directors are impelled and animated to 
go forward in their work, depending on the 
blcHsing of God and the approbation of the 
friends of Zion, for their encouragement 
and reward. 

Mittires to Prrsererance. — It appears, to 
the Directors, the most of whom have been 
long conversant with the operations of thia 
Society, and have certainly had the strong- 
est induromcnts to ponder well its relatione 
to the church of Christ, that the pre-ent 
a.<«p<>cts of the Christian world furnish 
peculiar motives to perseverance and in- 
creased activity in this good work. Motivea 
of this kind arise out of the very trials and 
dangers of the churches at the present 
period. Many of the evils complained of, 
and alleged by some as objections to the 
prosecution of this enterprise, are seen, 
when searched to their sources, to be 
inherent in the state of the religious com- 
munity, independently of the Society or of 
its influence in any form. It has been 
incident to this as well as to the other e^eat 
benevolent ojx'rations of the day, to nave 
been in a measure hindered from the most 
ample and successful accomplishment of 
the good which it is adapted to produce, 
through ceitiiin influences which have 
dffecled more or loss unfuvornbly the gen- 
eral prosperity of all our reliirious institu- 
tions. The Education Society, instead of 
auirmentinor these untoward iiiflumces, has, 
in sotiK* measure, aiievi'iU d and counter- 
acted tlirm. It is peculiarly fitted, in such 
a state of thinjrs, to h».* in some sense an 
anchor f«»r the inl»*U'sls of sound Chris- 
iinn eilucation. It is not sufficiently con 
sulerrd how various and extensive are the 
iK'nefiis rrsultintr to societv from thia 
department of benevolent efibrt ; nor how 
much would be loat to the colleges, to the 
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churchesjto revivals, and to all the Christian 
and missionary enterprises of this country, 
by a diminished activity in this cause. A 
most valuable testimony in its favor is the 
growing confidence which it possesses, in 
this comprehensive estimate of its useful- 
ness, with those who are best acquainted 
with the practical operation of the system, 
and who are among the leading minds in 
the American churches. For a great amount 
of highly interesting evidence on this sub- 
ject, (he Directors would refer to the last 
Annual Report. 

The importance of steadiness in the 
movements of Uiis enterprise may be urged 
as a motive to perseverance. Fluctuations 
and experiments in a cause like this are 
greatly to be deprecated. Sudden contrac- 
tions and expansions are impracticable 
without lasting injury. The operations of 
this Society, both as regards the ministry it 
is raising up, and the churches which it is 
Becking to benefit Iheieby, necessarily con- 
template a course of years. It is a work 
which cannot, like some other departments 
of benevolent operation, be suspended and 
taken up again where it was lell off. It 
should never be abandoned, therefore, by 
any of the friends of Zion, unless it shall 
first have been clearly ascertained that the 
spiritual wants of the world can be relieved 
without further efiforts in this department. 
If the Education Society at this pomt should 
be sufiered materially to fall behind the 
other branches of benevolent effort in our 
country, there can scarcely be room to 
question that the consequences would be 
lamented for years to come. It cannot, it 
must not be ! For, though they thus f^peak, 
the Directors are assuredly hoping belter 
things f things which, in the largest sense, 
accompany salvation. 

There is one consideration more which 
seems requisite to be held up in this con- 
nection as a motive to perseverance and 
increased activity in this work. It is the 



awakened expectation of a better day at 
hand. Such a day, for our country and for 
the world, is not far off. The embarrass- 
ments and the evils which have retarded 
our success, and in too great a measare 
discouraged our zeal, show evident signs 
of having passed their crisis. Our great 
religious enterprises, domestic and foreign, 
are not long to remain in their present 
depressed condition. Whenever the out- 
ward facilities and means on which, under 
the divine blessing, their prosperity in an 
important sense depends, shall a^ain be 
mure easily afforded, their immediate en- 
largement will be witnessed. The West 
will soon rise from its local embarrassments, 
and a wider door will yet be opened there 
than has ever invited our young men, for 
the sake of doing good, to turn their steps 
away from their paternal homes. It is clear 
that there must yet be a mighty increase in 
the population, the energies, and the means 
of this country. There will, also, be at 
least a proportionable increase in the moral 
necessities of the population ; which nothing 
but the most enterprising spirit of Christian 
benevolence, and the most judicious em- 
ployment of every means which God, with 
the promise of his blessing, has put into the 
hands of American Christians, can prevent 
from becoming absolutely appalling. If, in 
connection with these just anticipations 
respecting our own country, the moral 
prospects of Europe and of Asia and of the 
heathen world, as at present opening to the 
vision of enlightened piety, are taken fully 
into the account, surely it must be felt that 
the present is no time to begin to faint in a 
labor like that in which this Society is en- 
gaged. The Directors would therefore 
conclude their Report by earnestly addres- 
sing to all the friends of this cause, the 
apostolic exhortation : Be ye steadfast^ 
unmovablcy always aJbounding tn the toork of 
the Lord ; forasmuch as ye limno thai your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord, 
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Central. American Education So- 
ciety. 

The Twenty-third Anniversary of this 
Society was held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, May 13th, 18-11. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Joseph Vaill, of 
Brimfield, Mass. The President of the 
Society, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
presided on the occasion, and opened the 
meeting with an Address, an extract from 



which will be found annexed. The Report 
of the Treasurer was read by Mr. William 
A. Booth, Treasurer of the Society. The 
Report of the Directors was read by the 
Secretary, Rev. Eliakim Phelps, an extract 
from which will be inserted in the next 
number of the Journal. 

The following Resolutions were offered, 
and supported by addresses. On motion of 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, seconded by the 
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Od motioD of Rar. Sunuel M. Coi, D. D., 
tttanifi by B«i . E. R. FUnhUd, of Philt- 



Baoloed, Thnt the excellence of ihe 
aiue of edonlJoa for the evangeliril idId- 
lilry ii DO IcHiger n, quealbn of probalioQ or 
ef doabt, but otie nbich la coafirmed by 
eiperieoca Id the eaa*iciiDDi of the wite. 



Addre 



« tnada by Bar. Hr. Kirk 



E^aafiam Om. Jfr. fV« fi y *« y i Bi'» Addrat, 
There la one coiuideralioD, that addressei 
Di 19 AdierkaD CbrUliao*, of peculiar farce. 
Ve have froiQ (he beginntaf; of our political 
tiiiUDce. proclalmecTaur couolry Io be the 
■jrlum lor all nilltmi — hs hive been eo 
Bbcral in our invilaliona that the ol<l ivorlJ 
ii a|^lBted u by a inighly impulH, to pour 
\U miKraliaDi on our ihorea. The tide U 
(Eoslaiilly iwelMtig; and breaking aver ui. 
We cannot rrpel It now, if we woulil, ind 
the indicBllons of divioe Providetics are 
onambi^uoui, that we mutt meet ihe ciisi* 
farmed by Ibeae eventi, in the spirit of 
kindueiaod fortitude, aad of faithful Chrii- 
tian efibrt. We mux eolighlen, reform 
purify Iheie niMMS of men, that aie era 
IDK upon u* from abroad. They know 
DMbing of (he nature or tptril of our jniti- 
tulioni — many amanK them are unfriendly 
to IhoM forma of religion e-labllalied bere 
and dear IO our hearti. Then, where rhall 
be our refuge? No where but in Rod and 
the word ol hia grace, and the power of hia 
Spirit ; aod (his fa not a vain and inactive 
dependence. Far from it. We muit in the 
■Irenglh of (hat dependence employ every 
hallowed influence thai Ihe piil|il(, the preu 
and ihe Sabbaib ichDol iSbrd. At the 
cload* of dLirkaeaa Ihlcken overua, we miiai 
apread light— multiply (be Bible—train up 
Ihe childr«D— lift up the (dca of Ihe faithful 
preacher in every dealitute district of our 
country — (cive freely of our aubatanee tbrati 
Ibeae objecla — prei* on ihese agencies with 
coiBUnI and fervent aupplicalion lo God far 
Hu bleailDg. And should civil and rellgiout 
fiberty be doooed to bll la Ihe coaflict. we 
aliall then enjoy the melancholy privilege 
and atbraeliao of meellng (he dlaailer a( 
(be piMt «f du()t. 

It belM*w a*, therefer«, lo ponder pray- 
erfullj and aoleaiDly, theae clear Indicallona 
af iha divine parpona. Let n* commend 
VOL. ZIT. 14 



(be plea (o our own hear(a, (bat if while wo 
urge forward, wilh our meana all other 
benevolent enterpriaea of Ihe Cbriitlan 
church, we auOer ihii to languiab, we do 
molt effectually cripple all her enrrgiea. 
She muil hare an able, well ioatrueted, and 
■Bnctified miniairy, iocteaaing in numbera, 
with the growing wanta of the world, or the 
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of Chriat, tha piout p< 
•eleetiona, oringeQUOuayoutb.and mainialn, 
educate and &t them lo be the defeader* 
and advocatea of tnilh. 

It ia (o DO uaeful purpoae Id urga u a 
doubt, that the wealthy and great will, if 
alneerely devoted lo the riuae of religion, 
Oder ihemMlvea lo (he aelf-deoying aervlcea 
of Ihe pallor and mlaalonary.— The aoawer 
is practical and cnchialve; Ihe esperiment 
baa been made and la making all ihe while 
— and where art Ihei/ from itieae ranks who 
exclaim — ■' aend uaF" They coma indeed, 
like aoKela' visits. 

Nor will it avail to start the acrupla urged 
from Ihe beginning, thai unworthy lubjecU 
will impoae tbenmlvea upon (he charille* 



' all thit 
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^ in clieep'a cloiliin.. 

I One stood by his aide, when he rcn( for his 

Idiariples lo preach Ihe gospel in Judea. 

I Hid (hia rivil been aildresaed lo (he bleased 
Mjiiter, he might have replied— bee nuao 
(here is a Judat abould he call back Peter 
and James, and John, and all Ihe eleven, 
and the bliittd cou'pany of witneases all 
ilon^ the [rack of limt Because there will 
be a Demnt and a Julian ahill Paul remout 
I bloody peraeciilor! 

Let us leave this worn out plea for the 
service of infidelily —Christiana have no 
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CoRIfXCTICDT BrAITCII. 

Thx Fifteenth Annlveraai7 of (he Con- 
aecllcut Branch of (he American Educitlo* 
Society «rai held at New Haven, in eoa- 
necOon with the meeting of (he Generid 
Assoclalion, on Tuesday, Judo IB, lS4t. 
The Her. Xlmothy P, GUlet, of Braii<at< 
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was called to the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Orin Fowler, 
of Fail River, Ms. The Treasurer's Report 
was exhibited, and a verbal statement of 
the operations of the Branch during the 
year, accompanied with remarks, was sub- 
milted by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. Addresses were then made by 
Rev. HoUis Reed, of Derby, Ct, and Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk. 

The Officers of this Society are Hon. 
Thomas Day, President ; Francis Fellows, 
Esq., Secretary; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

Maine Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Branch of (he American Education Society 
was held at Machias, in connection with 
the meeting of the General Conference, on 
Wednesday, June 23, 1841. In the absence 
of the President, the Rev. Mr. M'Keen of 
Belfast, presided. The Annual Report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D. of Augusta. The acceptance 
of the Report was moved by Rev. Isaac 
Rogers, of Farmington, and seconded by 
Rev. Jonathan B. Condit, of Portland. Rev. 
Dr. M'Farland of Philadelphia offered a 
Resolution to the effect that we are to rely 
chiefly on fervent and importunate prayer 
for the success of this cause. Each of these 
gentlemen made interesting addresses. Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy, of Bangor, also added a few 
remarks, in the course of which he stated 
the interesting fact that more than one 
a year for the sixteen years of his min- 
istry, in Bangor, had entered the sacred 
office from the church under his pastoral 
charge. The services were closed with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Hal- 
lowell. 

Education Society of Essex North. 

Extract Trom th« Annual Report, prepared by Rev. 
D. T. Kimball, Secretary. 

The education of pious young men for 
the mini^itry is highly important, as it tends 
to promote the best moral influence of our 
country. And how shall this object be 
aecured ? 

I answer 1st. By purifying, as much as 
pa$$ibUf the chief fountcim of moral in- 



fluence ; such, for instance, as the American 
church, the common schools, the mother's 
heart, and the hearts of civil rulers. 

Let the American church, in its ministry 
and membership, and all its branches and 
denominations, be purified ; let those who 
administer and those who partake of its 
symbols be truly and eminently holy ; let 
the Bible be read in our schools of learning, 
and its principles and precepts exhibited in 
the lives of the teachers; let each mother's 
heart be the residence of every Christian 
grace ; and let all in power rule in the fear 
of God and in imitation of his rectitude ; let 
these and other fountains of moral influence 
be purified, and then the consummation in 
view, so devoutly to be wished, will be 
extensively realized. 

In order to the accomplishment of this 
object, it is necessary 2d, that we strengthen 
those benevolent institutions, which have 
for their object the entire evangelization of 
our country and world ; such institutions 
as those which celebrate their anniversaries 
in this place to day. These operate, as the 
planets of one and the same solar system. 
They move in complete harmony with each 
other. They unite in diffusing through the 
world the light and holiness, received from 
the sun of righteousness. These societies 
need to be strengthened by the prayers, and 
the alms of all Christendom. By giving 
them the most efficient aid in our power wo 
promote that moral influence by which our 
country may be made the joy of the whole 
earth. 

To this end it is important, that the Edu- 
cation Society in particular, be strengthened. 
The prosperity of this Society is essential to 
the prosperity of the rest. Strike it out of 
existence, and you extinguish one of the 
brightest planets in our system of benevolent 
enterprise. What will the Bible accomplish 
in heathen countries without ministers to 
expound it ? And what can mi^^sionary 
societies do without ministers.' ** There is 
a happy reciprocal effect between these 
diflerciit institutions. I'he suspension of 
the opeiaiions of the Education Society 
would paralizc, if not destroy the other 
benevolent institutions.'* The blood, ceasing 
to flow warmly and strongly from the heart, 
the entire system would languish and perish. 
Raising up young men of piety and talents 
for pastors and for missionaries in this 
country and in foreign lands, is one of the 
best means for increasing the moral power 
of this nation. 

The ministers, now in t)ie field, fostered 
by the Education Society, do greatly 
sirensithen its moral power. They do it by 
their learning. ** Already," we are told, 
•* is the whole fabric of Hindoo superstition 
shaken by the correct knowledge of As- 
tronomy, imparted by the missionaries. It 
i.4 the eminent learning as well as the piety 
of the American missionaries, that has 
iecured for them 00 much respect from 
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foreign traTellera, and which is leavioft an 
impress upon the institutions they are raising 
up in every quarter of the globe, to give a 
character to these transformeii nations, and 
to generations yet unborn, so honorable to 
the American name, and so important to the 
future church, when the boundaries of 
Christendom shall be the limit of the world." 
They do it by their piety and faithfulness. 
Witness the Sandwich Islands. The happy 
tpirilual revolution which has taken place 
io those islands, has been effected in no 
fmall degree through the instrumentality ot 
missionaries, trained up by the Education 
Society. Thus the moral power of America 
has been felt there. We luight show you 
the same power exerted through the same 
io»truiiientality, in almost every island and 
continent, where missionary stations have 
been planted hy the American Board and its 
ayXer associations. The AmericMU Educa- 
tion Society has already in the cotrimciice- 
meol of its operations, aided more than three 
thousand young men in a course of prepa- 
ration for the ministry ; and actually intro- 
4accd into the ministry one half of that 
number — that is, 1.500, which is ** one third 
more than all the Congregational ministers 
in New England ; two thirds as many as all 
the Pre-byterian niini-sters in the United 
States, and more than ail the collegiately 
educated ministers of all denominations of 
Christians in this country at the time the 
sodely was formed." The number is 
rapidly increasing, and may be increased 
ia>ie6nitely. Who can conceive of the 
mighty moral power which has been put 
Ibnh, and which will be put forth by 
this society, and the immense numbers, 
who through the instrumentality of that 
power will be brought home to glory ? 
Otir Education Societies by the benign 
iod'ience they impart to our hundred 
colleges and forty theological seminaries, 
furnishing Ihcm with no small proportion of 
their most efficient officers and members ; 
bjr the benign influence they shed on the 
churches of our land, with which they have 
been connected, and by whose prayers and 
cffiirts they have been sustained ; and by 
the many able, faithful, and successful min- 
isters they furnish for our country and 
world, do bless mankind with the most 
substantial spiritual blessings, and will do 
this, so long aa the sun and moon shall 
endure. 

It is a great privilege to be bom an 
American; especially to be bom an Amer- 
ican Christian ; as every one thus born has 
an opportunity to exert great power on the 
Btilltons and millions of his fellow men. 
What may not the young men of America, 
what may not her pious sons accompli.«h, if 
they will make it their great object to act 
the proper part of young Americans ? Would 
they enter into the most important interests 
of our country ; would they take hold with 
energy of the benevoleDt inatitutioDS and 



enterprises of the day ; every one of them 
might make his moral power to be felt on 
the opposite side of the globe, and in every 
heathen land. Every pious young maa 
who comes into the ministry, with hi;* heart 
full of love to his country and to his fellow 
men, being situated at the fountain head of 
such power, may exert the most benign 
and salutary influence on the whole pagan 
world. O that pious young men through* 
out this country would come forth to this 
work in the spirit of a Mills and his asso- 
ciates, and hke them they would make their 
power to be felt, as far as the American 
name is known. ** When will the pious 
young men of our churches, who embark 
from year to year on the troubled sea of 
worldly enterprise, come forward with a 
zeal, as prompt and ardent, as that which 
now actuates them in the pursuit of the 
world, and devote themselves in this sacred 
work to the service of Him who laid down 
His life for the redemption of the world from 
sin and wo ? " 



AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Directora 
was held at the Rooms, July 14, 1S41. Tlie 
usual business was transacted, and the ap- 
propriations to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the Finan- 
cial Committee. 

The Rev. Brown Emerson, who has 
labored successfully as an Agent of the So- 
ciety for a year and a half, has resigned his 
agency, and accepted a pastoral charge in 
Torringford, Ct. 

Kvtract of a Letter to Vie Secretary of the Ameri' 
can Education Society. 

The letter from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken was received a short time 
since from a Missionary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, laboring in I^wcr 
Canada, who was assisted by the Education 
Society in his course of preparation for the 
ministry. A multitude of ministers possess- 
ing the spirit exhibited in this communica- 
tion, U wanted to supply the destitute por- 
tions of our land with the means of salvation; 
and the Education Society is piobably fitted 
to effect, more than any other instrumen- 
tality, in raising up men of this laborious 
and self-denying character. 



O- 



., L.C., F.i». 17, 1811. 



Dear Sir, — You will find my name on 
your list, among the former beneficiaries of 
the American Educttion Society. • • • * 
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For a year pait I have been called to labor 
io this place. You are doubtlesa aware 
of (he feeble state of the Congregational 
churches in thb Province. They are all, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, (and 
those in the cities,) unable to sustain preach- 
ing without aid from Missionary Societies. 

The church in G is aided by the 

American Home Missionary Society, and 
probably must continue to be dependent 
upon that Society for aid many years. This 
township has been settled altogether within 
thirty years, and mostly within sixteen 
years. We have people from all nations 
that speak the fcln^lish language. We have 
about 1,&00 inhabitants. The church to 
which 1 minister has been organized eleven 

J fears. Many of our people yet live in their 
og houses, surrounded by stumps and trees. 
They are, therefore, struggling to maintain 
the ordinances of the gospel. A year since 
they started a subscription paper to obtain 
a sum sufficient to erect a house of warship. 
The house is now erected, and we hope it 
will be dedicated sometime in the mouth of 
June. 

I have told you my situation in respect to 
this place and people. 1 have not mentioned 
the difficulties which I experience in regard 
to support. Neither will 1 trouble you with 
them. But there are other things unpleas- 
ant I am alone. The nearest minister of 
our denomination, with whom 1 can have 
intercourse or can exchange, is forty- five 
miles distant. We have an association, called 
the ** St. Francis Association," consisting of 
eight ministers. 1 have met with it twice, 
and travelled for this purpose each time 
eighty miles out and back again : making 
three hundred and twenty miles for the 
purpose of meeting my brethren twice. 

This people give me only $400 salary. 
I might refuse to stay here, and run back 
(o New England, where a good salary would 
be offered. But, dear Sir, was it for such 
an object, viz: to get a comfortable living 
for myself and family — that your Society 
took me from the mechanic's bench and 
carried me through ten years of study ? 
No, I have not so learned Christ. Not 
auch have been the instructioos of your 
■elf-denying Committee. 



NATIVITY OP FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 

The following is from a review of a late 
work entitled, ** History of American Mis- 
aions, from their commencement to the 
present time," in the number of the Chris- 
tian Review for June, 1841. 

The missionaries and assistant misfion- 
aries, employed by the various missionary 
boards, have, of course, been gathered up 
from every part of our country. We have 
endeavored to ascertain the nativity of as 



large a number of them as poseible, male 
and female, in order to satisfy ourselves ae 
to many interesting questions, which snch 
a statistical view may iKMh suggest and 
solve. A table, that should facilitate this 
process, at the end of every separate history 
in the work, is a desideratum. Of 605 mis- 
siooarie«, whose birth-place could be ascer- 
tained, 19 were bom in Maine ; 50 in New 
Hampshire; 68 in Vermont; 162 in Massa- 
chusetts; 1 in Rhode Island; 85 in Con- 
necticut; 118 in New York; 21 in New 
Jersey; 27 in Pennsylvania; 13 in Virginia; 
6 each in North and South Carolina and 
Kentucky; 10 in Ohio; 8 in Georgia ; 2 in 
Indiana; and 2 in the District of Columbia; 
besides 4 in England; 2 in Asia Minor; 
and 1 each in Upper Canada, Germany, 
India and France. This statement shows 
a vast disproportion in the personal services 
of a missionary character, contributed by 
different parts of the country. Massachu- 
setts stands first on the list; New York 
stands second. Ten of the States have con- 
tributed none at all. Massachusetts has sent 
abroad one in about 4,435 of her whole 
population.^ If all tlie States had con- 
tributed in the same proportion, instead of 
having 700 missionaries and assistants, sent 
forth to proclaim the word of life, we should 
have 8,600. Massachusetts has, in this 
respect, exceeded the other States nearly 
in the proportion of 5 to 1. Has Massachu- 
setts done more than her duty, or has the 
rest of the country done less? Are the 
churches of Massachusetts and of New 
England robbed, or are its religious insti- 
tutions fallen into decay, or are the spiritual 
interests of the people neglected, in con- 
sequence of this lavish liberality ? Are her 
institutions, and those which she has con- 
tributed to sustain throughout the Union, 
suffered to languish, while she has spread 
herself abroad, in her influence, to other 
lands ? Far from it. On the contrary, we 
believe that God has set the seal of hit 
special approbation to this labor of love. 
Let facts testify. Let the religions and 
literary prosperity of New England bear 
witness. 



SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

Under this head the July number of 
the Home Missionary, published by the 
American Home Missionary Society, has a 
few excellent remarks; which, for the sake 
especially of some important thoughts which 
are so well condensed ander the third gen- 
eral topic, we deem highly pertinent to be 



* The hifihect ratio in thit retpect it that or Cod- 
nncticut, which, according to tbo atrave ttatemeot, 
has rurniihed one missionary to ewry 3^ inliabl- 
UPis.— Ens. JouB. 
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traiuferred to the Joarnil. On the letter 
of a Home Mimooary in Michigan, who 
nys of the Society which assists to sustain 
him, '* Were it not for your Society, I can 
Ke no other way bat that many, and, in all 
probability, a majority of the laborers on 
the new 6elds at the great West must leave 
their stations," the editors remark : — 
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Let it be remembered : 

1. That it is this Society, (as this mis- 
ttooary aeseris above,) that by its patronage 
keeps a Urge proportion of the miiustry io 
the western field. And is not this a great 
SDd good work — a work deserving a liberal 
supply of means ? 

2. Not only should the ministers who 
are now in the field be sustained, but many 
others ought to be sent there. They are 
Deeded, and they are ready to go. 

3. If they are not sent and sustained in 
the destitute portioos of the couotry, the 
Ibllowing evils will inevitably ensue : 1. Un- 
einpk>yed preachers will accumulate in the 
older Sutes, beyond the demand for them 
there ; hence they will be obliged to turn 
their attention to secular pursuits ; the dig- 
nity of the office will be let down ; the 
church, under the mistaken idea that what 
ii only an unequal dUtribution is an actual 
nrpluB, will relax her efhrta for the train- 
ing of ministers, and consequently, when 
the missionary spirit shall again revive in 
Ibe church, and she shall look around for 
ber sons to go to the destitute and to the 
heathen, they will not be found, and the 
»ork must stand still while another genera- 
tion ot preachers is educated. 2. Mean- 
while the golden opportunity, the critical 
time for deciding the rescue of immeose 
portions of our country from the reign of 
wickedoefli and error, and their people from 
eternal death, will have passed away, never 
to return. Now, much of the West may be 
p-e-oceupied by the truth; a few years 
hence, truth will have to fight with a hun- 
dred loes for every inch of ground she gains. 

In view of the too general insensibility to 
the great interests at sUke, and the value 
of the present opportunity, we almost seem 
to see the Saviour of men, bending over our 
bebved countrVt and saying, as he did of 
Jerusalem : — ir thou haobt known, 

EVEN thou, in this THY DAT, THE 
THINGS THAT BBI.0NO TO THY PEACE 

—Birr NOW THsr arje hidden from 

THINS ZTKSI 



ARKANSAS. 

Extract of a LsUer dated Bprioc Hill, (Arkansas,) 
May 1,1841. 

I have written you so often on the sub- 
ject of our dcitiUitiona here, that I am 
alMMlMliaoMd todoaoagain. But instead 



of the number of ministers increasing in 
Arkansas, it is diminishing. Owing to the 
death of dear brother Erwin, and the ill 
health and consequent removal of brother 
Henderson, our Presbytery, at present, is 
defunct. Brother Moore and myself are 
all that are left in the whole State ! Shall 
it still be so ? Shall we still plead with our 
brethren to " come over and help us,** in 
vain ? And even we are greatly crippled 
in our work of preaching the gospel by 
inadequate support, and other hindrances. 
Neither of us received, during the last year, 
more than $200 salary from the people to 
whom we preach ; and not one cent from 
the Missionary Board ! 

I have been engaged in an agency for 
the American Bible Society for the laj«t four 
months, and find our population worully 
destitute of the Word of God. Hundreds 
in our State have never had a Bible in their 
houses. I have made an estimate of the 
number of Bibles needed, at this moment, 
to supply the destitutions of Arkansas, and 
find it will amount to about ten thousand ! 
O! can nothing, wUl nothing be done to 
dispel this cloud of moral darkness that 
hangs over our Western country ? How 
can we expect the standard of morality and 
religion to be high where so many hun- 
dreds and thousands of our population have 
neither a written nor a preached gospel. 

A devoted, active, prudent, talented min- 
ister is much needed at the capital of our 
State. Here we have a Presbyterian 
church, and a large, interesting, and in- 
creasing population ; and yet Sabbath after 
Sabbath rolls by. without a preacher to call 
the people of God together to the sanctuary. 
There are other interesting points where 
ministers of our denomination are greatly 
needed and desired.— CAar^ron Observer* 



TEXAS. 
[From the Boaton Recorder.] 

To the Congregational and Presbyterian Minister* 
of New England, and to the Young Men of 
the Theological Seminariei, 

Dear Brethren,— The writer of this 
is an entire stranger to you, and he is con- 
scious that he writes from a country con- 
cerning which too many of your citizens 
have been disposed to adopt the inquiry, 
can any good come out of Texas ? But, 
although a stranger and in a strange land, 
he writes to you as one who hopes he has 
obtained like precious faith with that by 
which you profess to be actuated, and hia 
sole desire in this communication, is to be 
instrumental in bringing the country of hit 
adoption under the mfluence of a similar 
faith, and with this view he will avoid say- 
ing any thing In regard to the fertility of 
our soil, the salubrity of our climate, or any 
of the varunu and vnequaUed natural 
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advantages of which the country is posses- 
sed, and will confine himself, wholly, to its 
situation as afield for mUsionary efforts. 

Our population is variously estimated, at 
from one to two hundred thousand — the 
former number I think the nearest correct. 
To supply this population, scattered, as it is, 
over a territory nearly as large as the whole 
of the New England States, we have about 
forty gospel ministers, of all denominations, 
•—01 these about twenty are Methodist, six 
Presbyterians, four Episcopalians, and the 
remainder divided among the Baptists, and 
•ome minor denominations. Now, in a 
country, where as with you it is considered 
that every thousand souls should enjoy the 
ministerial labors of one clergyman, you 
will readily conceive the disparity between 
the number of our ministers and the wants 
of our population, especially when you take 
into consideration the diflference, in relation 
to ministerial labors, between a sparse and 
a dense population. I suppose it would be 
as easy for a clergyman to attend to the 
spiritual wants of one thousand souls in 
New England as one hundred souls in 
Texas ; and upon that estimate, and sup- 
posing we have a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, we need fifteen 
hundred ministers in Texas, and with only 
one minister for every thousand souls, we 
need one hundred and fifty ministers, which 
would require an increase of one hundred 
and ten over our present number. Now 
many, aye ! thousands of the enterprising 
Bonsof New England have been lured thither 
by a desire of gain. To a Yankee* we are 
indebted for the opening of our country to the 
Anglo Saxon enterprise ; many of our most 
eminent men, in the councils of our nation, 
in the various departments of our govern- 
ment, in our professions and in all the 
occupations, are Yankees ; and yet Yankee 
blood runs in the veins of but two ministers 
of the gospel in Texas. — Should not the 
numl>er be increased ? Are there not many 
individuals in New England who profess to 
be called to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, and 
who are indebted to the benevolence of the 
church for an education, and who are bury- 
ing their talents in schools, that could as 
well be taught by laymen, or who are 
engaged in other spheres of limited useful- 
ness, and who might by coming to Texas, 
greatly increase their usefulness to the 
cause of Christ ? There are settlements of 
considerable numbers in Texas, in which a 

f'ospel sermon has never yet been preached, 
n many of our large towns and cities, 
clergymen of popular talents could obtain a 
Kberal support and might do great good. 



Yours truly, 



James Burke. 



•& F. Amtin. 



SECRET OF MINISTERIAL POWER. 

Extract of a letter from the Rot. Dr. Oriflia to a 
youo{ friend. 

I WOULD recommend it to you, my broth- 
er, to bathe your soul in * B»xter*8 Saints' 
Rest,' and to be much in prayer, and make 
yourself deeply acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures. You are kind enough to ask after my 
course. 1 believe that an early commence- 
ment and pursuit of a systematic study of 
the Bible, in connection with a long course of 
revivals of religion in which 1 was permitted 
to be engaged, and an habitual aim in my 
ordinary sermons, to reach the conscience 
and heart at every stroke, and the habit of 
striking out, as I correct my sermons for a 
new exhibition of them, every clause and 
word which is not subservient to this end, 
may be numbered among the most effica- 
cious means of forming my present manner 
of preaching, such as it is. Perhaps the 
most powerful circumstance not yet men- 
tioned, was entering upon the large congre- 
gation at Newark, calling for constant and 
impassioned preaching, and for continual 
visiting. I made a bad improvement under 
these advantages; but I am far from think- 
ing with you, my dear sir, that a man can- 
not be a good preacher and pastor with a 
great congregation. A great congregation, 
or a rousing to great exertions, is the best 
field for the formation of such a character. 
You can never satisfy any people by visiting. 
The best way to approach it is, perhaps, to 
show the people, by a systematic course, 
that you visit all you can. Besides your 
social visits, and visits to the sick, I would 
set apart one day in the week to strictly 
parochial visits, to t>e short, and right to 
the point, and to be closed with prayer. 
Make the appointment beforehand, and let 
all know the course. 

As to the manner of preaching, the object 
of every stroke ought to be good, rather than 
to gain popularity. That will make us the 
most divinely eloquent. The little pretti- 
ness of thought and expression, which the 
love of popularity can produce, are nothing 
to the great and overwhelming thoughts 
which flow from a mind solemnly impressed 
with divine things, and earnestly desirous 
to impress them upon others. Here we 
may aim high. 1 doubt the lawfulness of 
any other high aim in a minister of Christ 
Dr. Witherspoon used to advise his pupils 
to write out one good sermon a week, and 
let the rest take care of themselves. You 
can, in your situation, write but one. I 
would recommend it to you to extemporize 
in the week, to preach from a skeleton in 
the morning of the Sabbath and from notes 
in the afternoon. From your accounts of 
your fondness for belles lettres and poetry, 
and aversion to mathematics, I should ap- 
prehend that the side on whicli you are to 
guard, is a tendency to sprightliness, with- 
out sufficient weight and peoetratiog forc«. 
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Tou have a fine imapnation, and a fine 
U<te to regulate it. U^e both of them, as 
oature diciates, without eflbrt; but let all 
Tour effort be to fill your paj^es with the 
weisht and solemnity of divine truth. Under 
each head labor to get out that precise view 
of truth which you had in your moat solemn 
hour on your knees. 

FUNDS. 

RiCfipU of the American Educatum Society , for 
the July Quarter, 1841. 

INCOME PROM FUNDS 478 72 

LOANS REFUNDED 819 00 



LEnACIES. 
Lit. Aff . Mr. TkeoMs CnMri^, by Mr. Henry 

Srnkh. Es. 907 00 

J M— ». Dm. Am Duitoh, l>y Mr. Phal Dui- 

tab. Ks. 100 00 

MMittry, Rer. Otfood Herriek, by Henry 

Mill«. Eaq. Ex. IM 90 

0»k%mm, ThMkrol Emns, by Mr. J. Allen, P.x. S3 87 
Woretgur, Mr. WUliun MePirl^nd, by Mr. 

CynaGnk, Es. 800 00~t»l 07 



AUXILIARY SOCIBTIBI 


K 


ScrroLK Cot'ifTT. 




[H. Ropes, Boeloa, Tr.] 




ImCm. Pine Street Society, 

Mariner** Chnreh and Sodety, 
Bov4loin Street Society, balance 
ti'ein Street do. do. 
Fr4nl(lin Street do. do. 
A FriCBd, fS, Do. fll 78 


104 80 

80 11 
86 SO 

14 00 
6 00 
16 78 827 



80 



Etiiz CouitTT South. 
[Hon. DavM Cbeiile, Eaees, Tr.] 

Bmftom, Sec of Rev. Mr. Kelly 67 

Muvketter, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Tevlor, §15 of 
Ttkich t« to cwn«t. hi4 mother, Mn. Miuth* 
S. Tavlor, ■ L. M. of the Co. Soe. 47 80 

»krh'fkead, Soc. of Rer. Mr. NiJeo 66 00 

Sium. &<. of Re*. Dr. Emerwn, by Mr. C. M. 

Bteh«rd«on. 73 13 

Soc of Rev. Mr. WorceMer, #68 57, Bab. 
Scfwel. #4 07 n 64-944 9( 

Moot of the above, throofh Rev. JoMph Emenoo, Ag*U 



Z%txx Covnrr North. 
(Col. E^el>e»r Hale, Nevbory, Tr.] 
i Mw ^wr y , Soc. of Rev. Mr. Merrill 



AWtfOKT, Sit. of Rev. Mr. Taylor 
n<». Rev. Mr. Pare 

BmftrkUt, Do. Rev. Mr. I.«wrenee 
rv>. Rev. Mr. Crijoe 

Sewbtryport, Mfc M:irv Gieenleaf 

S'Mt H'nebtuy, Sec. of Rev. Mr. Eilf ell 



38 00 
S8 60 

16 0U-53 60 
8 03 

4 00—13 63 
10 CO 
67 63-157 79 



M«et of ia« above lliroafh Rev. Joaeph Emcraon, Af *t. 

EoOCATfOIV SOCIVTT Iff BROOKriKLD 
A»»0CIATI01V. 

(Rev. Mieak Stooe, BrooMtId, 8. P. Tr.] 
/Rw^w'c*. 39 13 



V laclodhir #75 frooi Mr. Cyma Mer- 
ntk, oa aeeeoot of Ua Tenp. Schelatahlp 118 3^—147 87 

EoUCATIOtV 0OCIBTT lit HaKMORT 

ConrsREKCB or Choichbi. 



(Wai. C. Ceprea, Eaq. Uxbridft, Tr.] 

FtntCburcli and Sec 
UkMcbaodSec 



38 75 

38 18 — 89 87 



FmairKUW C^utnr, 

(Mr. SaBad MaxvcU, Jr. GiMDleU, Tr.] 

, . w.»-~w^, by Jeba H. Walh 30 00 



•ae'd ef Mr. U. 8. rnrler, amaoot loaned 
' tbe Ce. Sac bate* he eoMecilM vUa dM 



I?aac,wlikte»naite«ili 
flAHroaiaa Ceuirrr. 



US 88-148 88 



Northampton, Ladies Ed. Soe. 
CuUeaion in First Parish 
Ladiei' Benev. Soc, Kdvarda Cb. 
1ll/aaiiw6urf , Con; . Svcietjr 
From the diapoaaUe fund of the Society 

MiODLXSBX COUIVTT. 

Brighton, l^diea' Aiuc. Ed. Soc by MiM 8. 

Wr oree»ler, Tr. 
iUadlng, Mr. Richard Parker 
SoHih Rtadimt, A Cbw ladiea, by Mba Tale 
A friend 



1 50 
800 
6 08—15 58 

38 88 

70 04-188 



90 38 
8 00 
5 OO 

6 



SovTH CoivrxmBivcB or CnvmcHBi, 

MiDDLBSBS COUNTT. 

(Mr. OUa Uoyt, Framinfhan, Tr.] 

HolUHon, Maternal Anoc. by Rev. Mr. Stone 6 88 
ZTMonvii/e, MiM. Aisoc. in pan, to coiiathut* 
Rev. Joaeph Haven, Jr. an U. M. 88 

NoRrOLK COURTT. 

(Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorcheefer, Tr.) 

Brainb-M, Society of Re*. Dr. Storre 4S 85 
Uo. Rev. Mr. Matlhewa 18 4 1 
Dea. Jonathan Nevcomb, 10 00—74 38 

Brooktinf, Mr. and Mra. Holden, by Mr. 

T. A. Da via 10 00 

Dtdham, Kev. Dr. Burgeaa's Soc, pubUe eon- 

tritiuiion 45 00 

Dorcktttr, Rev. Dr. Codman *8 See., do. 60 00 

l.a<liea. by Mra. H. Tolman 13 00—73 00 

Pnnklin, Rev. Mr. 8oathworth*a Soc, 

pu'ilic contribution 80 00 

Mra. Irene Fiaher 6 00—85 00 

Utdway, Rev. Mr. Harding's Soe. 

puh. eont. 33 00 

I<adiea Ed. Society 34 60-87 50 

Rev. Dr. Ide'a Soc Ladles k Gent. 88 SO 
Rev. Mr.Sanfoni'a So-.., pob. coot. 83 13-118 13 
Milton, Re*. Mr. Couena'a Soc, Aua Ed. Soc 13 00 
Rundoifh, Soc ol Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, 

bal. orcoll. 31 68 

East Pariah, hy Dea. Holbrook, bal. 
coll. like wkolt «/wki*k, to conat. 
L. M. of Co. Soc Dea. Eliaha 
Holbrook, Dea. Richard Belcher, 
and Kilaa Paine, Em). 8 35—89 88 

WoJpoU, Re*. Mr. Bijrclow'a Soc, Ladiea 14 75 

WrenlAom, Re*. Mr. Fi«k'a Soc, La<liea, 
t^S of which, by Mra. Sarah Blake, 
«iiJow of the late Hubert Blake, Kaq. 
to coHBt. Miaaea Irene, Mary Ann F., 
and Sarah filake, Rvwley, L. M. of 
Co. Roc. 88 00 

Melallah Everett, Eaq. 8 00—71 00 



Tt,} 



487 01 
85 75-451 38 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JONATHAN PARSONS, M. A. 

nRST PASTOR OP THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NEWBURYPORT, MS. 

[Bj R«T. JoKATUABi GftSBivLXAr, of Brookljo, N. Y.] 

The family of Parsons, was an ancient family in England,* and some 
of the name were among the early emigrants to America. Two brothers 
of this family, Joseph, and Benjamin, came over to this country about tb^ 
Tear 1635, and settled at Springfield, Ms. The elder brother, Joseph 
Parsons, commonly known as Comet Joseph, was one of the witnesses of 
the Indian Deed to William Pynchon and others, July 15, 1636, which is 
the instrument whereby the land in and around Springfield is held. In 
1&45, he removed to Northampton, returned to Springfield in 1679, and 
died there March 25, 1684. Benjamin Parsons, the younger brother, is 
generally known as Deacon Benjamin. He probably sustained this office 
in the first church gathered at Springfield. Certain it is that he lived 
there, and died there in the year 1690. Among his sons was Ebenezer 
Parsons, who was bom in 1668. He lived in West Springfield, and was 
chosen a deacon of the first Congregational church in that place in the 
rear 1700, in which office he continued till his death, in I752.t He 
married Margaret Marshfield, and had five sons and two daughters. His 
youngest son was Jonathan, the subject of the following memoir. 

Jonathan Parsons was born at West Springfield, Ms., November 30, 
1705. He was originally designed for a mechanical employment, and 
commenced learning a trade, but having a great desire for a public edu- 
cation, in which he was much encouraged by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards 
of Northampton, he began his preparation for college alone, while still at 
work with his hands, and plied his trade diligently, with his book oilen 
lying on the bench beside him. At the age of 20 years he entered Yale 
College, and was graduated there in the year 1729. 

He does not appear to have been devoutly disposed at the time he 
entered college, and probably had no intention then of entering the 



• Thomas Paraoiw, of Great Milton, reeeived tho honor of knij^hthood from Chirle* I., about the year 
ICM. and bi« ile«oendanti remain at Great Milton, and in tho city of TA)ndon, to this dar. He married 
Catharine, the daogbter of Alderman Radcliff* of lA>ndnn. The coat of armi granted to Tbomag Pariooe, 
aad itill reUined in the Pertoni family in the United States, is thus described : " ile boareth OiOsf, two 
ekevroaa Ermint, between three EariM ditplayed, Or.^ 

t See Dr. Sprsf M*e HiaU ISer. p. 69, note a. 

lOh. XIT* 15 
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ministry; and it was not until the middle of his college life, that he 
began to think seriously of religion. In a manuscript journal of his, and 
on his birth-day, within a few years of his death, Mr. Parsons makes a 
review of his life, with special reference to the great change in his 
religious views. The following extracts from this document will give us 
authentic information in relation to this matter : 

** Though I had religious parents, who took great pains with me, yet 
my childhood and youth were vanity. I broke through all the restraints 
of education and conscience, and gave loose to the way of my carnal 
heart. When 1 was studying in order for college, I behaved more soberly 
in the sight of the world, but really no better, and aAer I entered college, 
though I was more studious than some, yet I know of none more wicked, 
though some were more open in their wickedness. When I had been 
two years in college, I was taken with a fever, at my father's house, and 
at this time was under a great sense of my sin and danger. After my 
recovery, my conscience was tender, and I became so serious and strict 
that the most of my acquaintance took me for a converted person. I 
thought it was my duty to make an open profession of religion, and did it 
accordingly. I thought I was in a fair way for heaven, though I am now 
convinced that I was a stranger to the new birth." 

Designing now to enter the ministry, Mr. Parsons, before he led college, 
turned his attention to theological studies, under the direction of the 
President, Rev. Elisha Williams, and aflerward, for a short time, with the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, at Northampton. It seems somewhat surprising 
that men as discriminating as President Williams and Mr. Edwards, should 
not have detected the rallacy of Mr. Parsons's experience, and more 
especially as it was in his case connected with Arminian views of doctrine. 
But so it was, and he was licensed to preach. In less than a year after 
he lefl college, he was invited to the pastoral office, in the Congregational 
church in Lyme, Ct., and was ordained there in March, 1731. Iq 
December of the same year, he was married to Phebe Griswold, the 
eldest daughter of John Griswold, Esq. of Lyme.* 

The erroneous views which Mr. Parsons held, joined with the defects 
in his Christian experience, prepared the way not only for difficulties in 
the congregation, but for an awful struggle in his own mind. '* Inexpe- 
rienced, and unsettled in the doctrines which are according to godliness, 
and lax in his views of ecclesiastical discipline, he lacked, at this time, 
important qualifications for a teacher and ruler in the house of God, and 
early led his people to establish a righteousness of their own, rather than 
to submit to that which is of God by faith ; and was by these means un- 
consciously preparing the way for his removal, when he should be made 
to understand the way of God more perfectly."! But let us hear his own 
account of the severe conflict in his mind at this time. '* Soon after my 
settlement," he remarks, " there was a great and general concern about 
religion, especially among the young people. I was very zealous in my 



* The Griswold famrly werft among the first lett Ion at Ljme. They occupied the point bounded by 
Lonjp Irinnd Sound on the south, and Connecticut River on the west, usually known by the name of 
"Blackball.*' Matthew Griswold lived there in the year 1683. fie married Thehe Hyde, and they had 
eleven children, of whom John GriswoM, Bsq. was the fif\h. He was horn December 99, 1690. and died 
September 99, 1764. His youneer brother, George, was graduated at Yale College in 1717, and entering 
the ministry, was settled at East Lyme. Mary Griswold, a sister of these, married Rdward iJurr, of 
Lyme, whose daughter, Bvo Dorr, was the mother of Rev. Or. Edward ()orr Griffin, late President of 
Williams College. John Griswold married Hannah Lee, in 1713, and had eleven children. Matthew, tho 
oldest, born in 1714, was Governor of Connecticut, and hi« son Roger, waa afierwarda Govoroor of tlM 
•a me State. 

f Williaou'a Hist Serrooa at Nowburyport, p. 44* 
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work, and urged them to come to the Lord's table, and in less than ten 
moDths, fifty-two persons joined the church. 

" After I had been settled nigh two years, I was convinced that I had 
boilt my hopes of heaven upon the sandy foundation of my own righteous- 
ness. The terrors of the law were very dreadful upon me for several 
months. Sometimes I thought I must be in hell in a few minutes. I 
thought every one that saw me must see my wretchedness, and often won- 
dered how they could treat me with common respect, much more with the 
respect due to a minister ; and yet I believe my people were never so 
respectful to me, as at the time when I had those apprehensions of misery. 
If I had any quiet, at this time, it was when I was upon my knees, begging 
for mercy, or reading the Bible. These duties I attended much of my 
time. But when I read Mr. Stoddard*s ' Safety of appearing in the right- 
eousness of Christ,' especially his use of reproof to men trusting in their 
own righteousness, and not submitting to God, I could plainly read my 
own character. Still I dare not let go my self-righteous hold, till one 
morning as I came out of my study to attend family worship, I found 
myself naked, and saw the justice of God, though he cast me off forever. 
My struggles were all hushed in a moment, and I think I submitted to 
sovereign mercy. It was not ten minutes, I believe, before I saw the 
justice of God fully satisfied in Christ, and how he could save the chief 
of sinners. I saw the sufficiency of Christ, as the surety of the covenant 
of grace, to redeem the most helpless, wretched, and hell-deserving. This 
put an argument in my heart to plead with God in prayer, and afforded 
some relief for a time. Still I was not satisfied of a change of heart till 
several months afterwards. Sometime after this I preached to the Indians 

It Nehantic, on the nature and necessity of regeneration, Mr. C and 

Mr. A being present. After service, Mr. A. told me he was afraid 

I was not converted. My heart said there was reason to fear it I had 
been several days in distress about it, and his discourse increased my dis- 
tress. I went home, eight miles, very pensive. Slept but little that night, 
and rose early. Mrs. Parsons, taking notice of something extraordinary, 
isked what was the matter. I told her I could not live so ; and after I 
bad attended family worship, I retired into a secret place in the field, 
resolving never to see any body till I had my state cleared up, whether 
good or bad. I had not been alone with my Bible, and upon my knees 
more than two hours, before light broke in with such assuring satisfaction, 
that I could not doubt of the safety of my state. This was a time (1741) 
of the outpouring of the Spirit in the land, and eminently so at Lyme, 
when many, I believe, were savingly converted.'' 

After this severe mental struggle, and when the clouds of error were 
thus wonderfully scattered from his own mind, it will not -seem strange 
that Mr. Parsons should have become, as he did, '*a burning and a shining 
light." As was said of another in somewhat similar circumstances, ** he 
burst out suddenly like a heavenly luminary from behind an interposing 
doud." Whitefield, and Gilbert Tennent, were at that time traversing the 
country. They were often at Lyme, and the house of Mr. Parsons was 
always their home. He drank deeply into the same spirit with them, and 
became like them, in labors abundant, both in his own parish and in the 
region round about. Having waded deeply in error himself, he was well 
qualified to detect and expose the native depravity of the heart, and to 
•bow the imminent danger of the sinner while unreconciled to God. In 
bis early ministry he paid much attention to his manner of writing, and 
VIS distinguished for a correct, clear, nervous, and somewhat elegant 
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Style ; but after the great change in his views, and when the salvation of 
souls became his great object, and his mind was occupied, and even 
crowded with severe studies, if his public discourses were less flowery, 
yet they gained much in pathos and energy. One who enjoyed his 
preaching at Lyme at this period in his history, thus describes it : 

'' Oh ! with what astonishing terrors have I heard him represent the 
torments of hell, and the imminent, amazing danger of the impenitent 
sinner ! With what glowing colors, and sweetly surprising language 
would he paint the glories of heaven, and describe the holy and elevated 
joys of immortality! In what melting strains would he represent the 
Bufferings of Christ, and his dying love to sinners ! So lively were his 
descriptions of the great Redeemer's excruciating sufferings, that the 
solemn scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary would seem to open afresh to 
the view, and revive anew to the imagination of his auditory, so that 
Christ might be said to be set forth crucified before their eyes, in his 
animated descriptions. With what alluring persuasions would he pray 
and entreat sinners, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. Such 
was the apparent fervor of his spirit, and the tender emotions of his 
compassionate heart, that he would sometimes appear as a flame of fire, 
and then all dissolved in tears.'' * 

The following extracts from a letter of his, preserved in Prince's Chris- 
tian History, will not only exhibit something of the state of his own mind, 
but afford some information respecting the great revival of religion in 
New England at that time. The letter was addressed to the Rev. Dr. Col- 
man, at Boston, and is dated at Lyme, Dec. 16, 1741. 

'* Rev. and Honoured Sir, 

" I must beg your excuse for my long silence, especially now I have 
had matter enough to write, and that which is greater argument of praise 
to God, and refreshing to you in your old age, than ever I had in my life. 
I think duty to God, and service to the souls of men, has so employed all 
the fragments of my time, that my duty to you was superseded thereby ; 
though my inclination to sound the praises of redeeming love, and be an 
instrument of renewing your strength, if it might please God, has been 
stronger than ever. 

" In one of my last letters to you, I gave you some hints of an hopeful 
prospect of the revival of religion among us; and as I can't doubt but that 
you rejoiced in hope, so now I trust, a brief and general account of the 
return of Zion's captivity will be much more joyous, and fill your mouth 
with arguments of praise to God, for the triumphs of his mercy. 

" Upon Mr. Tennent's return to Boston, he came through this place, 
and preached two sermons, which seemed to quicken the convictions of 
some, and beat down the false hopes of several others : I have reason to 
bless the Lord that he sent him for our help ; indeed, by inquiry since, I 
find that his labors were blessed more than appeared at the very time. On 
the memorMe fourteenth day of May last, there was a sermon preached to 
a considerable auditory in our meeting-house, when the preacher was 
much carried out in desire, zeal, and expectation.t In the midst of this 
sermon, the Spirit of God fell upon the assembly with great power, and 
rode forth with majesty upon the word of truth. In a minute's time the 

♦ Rev. Mr. SearPv Sermon on the death of Mr. Paraoni, p. 50. 

t Mr. Parfooi does not name the preacher on thii occasion. It was ondoobtedly himMlf, and the time 
waa probablj very toon adar the aevere atruggle in hia own miad, when hla aoul waa ao wooderfullj set 
•t liberty. 
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people were seemingly as much affected, as if a thousand arrows had been 
shot in among them. The heart of almost every sinner was pricked, and 
the children of God greatly affected with compassion toward them. The 
arrows of conviction were so sharp, and stuck so fast in the hearts of 
many, that they were forced to cry out aloud with the anguish in their 
souls. About fifly or sixty persons, chiefly grown to the age of men and 
women, were crying out, and praying with loud voices under a sense of 
their sins, and the wrath of God, under which they felt themselves bound 
down. And since that day convictions have been strong, a work of 
hamiliation clear, and many conversions, according to the best judgment 
I am able to make. The parish is small, consisting of about 120 families, 
yet many days the past summer, I have had 20, 30, 40, 50, and sometimes 
60 persons under deep concern with me in one day, inquiring the way to 
Zion. • "* • 1 hope since the 14th of May last, more than 140 souls have 
been savingly converted in this place. The same happy work has been 
carried on in the neighboring parishes of the town, especially one under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Griswold, in a most wonderful manner. • • • 

*' I have many times seen the comforts of God's children as extraordi- 
nary as the terrors of convicted sinners. Sometimes 20 or 30 at an 
e?ening lecture have been so filled with the love of Christ Jesus, and the 
sense of God's love to them, as to be quite overcome; and seldom has 
been a meeting without an instance or more of that nature. On last 
sacrament day, whilst I was breaking the. bread, near an hundred persons 
were melted down in such sort, as my eyes never saw before : Many 
whole pews were almost overwhelmed ; some from a sense of the majesty, 
some from a sense of the wisdom and glorious excellency of the great 
God, shining through the man Christ Jesus, and others from a sense of 
the dying love of the Redeemer. Never did I see so much love, so much 
pleasure and delight, and such an apparent spirit of forgiveness where 
there had been any unhappy broils. They could scarcely wait till the 
sacrament was over, without flying into one another's arms. I have no 
more doubt but that the great Master of the feast was present in the in- 
fluences of his grace and Spirit, and manifested himself in his love and 
beauty, than if I had seen him with my bodily eyes. • • • 

'* Many of the towns round about have been sharers in these blessings, 
as doubtless you have been informed. The Rev. Mr. Adams, of New 
London, has found some considerable concern among his people about 
their salvation; but there is at present a dividing principle which seems 
to get in, and I fear proves a check to the good work. • • • 

*' I can't break off without telling you that the Indians of this town, 
who are about 130 souls in number, are many, if not most of them, much 
affected about themselves, and very desirous of instruction in the knowl- 
edge of Christ. I have preached to them once a fortnight for some time, 
and God has evidently manifested his power to them, and his grace for 
them, even in the times of my preaching and exhortations, as well as at 
other times, and by other helps. The concern for their souls increases in 
me, and in them, and, I trust, about fifleen souls, according to the best 
judgment I can make, have been converted within about five months. Thus 
the Ijord brings in the dear Indians for his inheritance, and makes light 
from the dead break forth in a glorious manner. 

'* I am. Rev. and honored Sir, 

" Your dutiful son and obliged humble servant, 

"JoNATH. Parsons." 
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Afler consider iDg the very striking change which had taken place in 
Mr. Parsons's mind, and the great zeal he exhibited for the sal?ation of 
those around him, and the undoubted alteration both in his doctrines and 
mode of preaching, for he had actually burnt up the sermons he had 
written during the first five years of his ministry, as unworthy of preser- 
Tation ; it will not by any means be thought surprising that difficulties 
should have arisen between him and the people of his charge. He 
was probably settled an Arminian, and for several years had taught his 
people rather to rest on their own righteousness for salvation, than to 
depend alone on that of Christ ; and when he frankly renounced his 
errors, and with much boldness and energy ** preached the faith that once 
he destroyed,'' although many were hopefully converted among the people, 
yet all were not ; and under these circumstances, the bitter enmity of the 
human heart to the truth would be very likely to break forth. It proved 
so in this case, and in his journal Mr. Parsons makes the following re- 
mark :— Speaking of the revival of religion at Lyme, he says— " There 
was great opposition to the work, and several turned to be my enemies 
because I told them the truth, and raised many false reports of my doc- 
trine." The contention became at length so sharp, that at his own request 
he was dismissed from his pastoral charge, by the advice of a council, in 
October, 1745. 

A little previous to the time of Mr. Parsons's dismission from Lyme, 
some movements were made in that part of Newbury, Ms., now the town 
of Newburyport, for gathering a new congregation ; and by the advice 
of Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Parsons was invited to visit that place, and he 
accordingly lefl Lyme on the 2Sth of October, 1745, and arrived at 
Newbury in the beginning of the following month. ** I found," says he 
in his journal, "a number of serious Christians in the congregation which 
I came to visit, who appeared to be understanding, solid, and in some 
measure established in the main points of Christian doctrine. But many 
others appeared of an Antinomian turn, full of vain confidence, self- 
conceit, false affections, &c., and some that were the greatest Christians 
in their own esteem, appeared to be worldly, and covetous. Nevertheless, 
as I thought the doctrines of Christ were run down in this part of the 
land, and though I was but a poor instrument to defend them, I did, by 
|rreat importunity, consent to abide with them, and took the charge of 
the congregation in March following." (March, 1746.) 

At that day, much more than at the present, parish lines were very 
«trictly observed, and it was thought quite disorderly to form a new church 
vpithin the territorial limits of one of the same denomination, and hence 
when certain members of Rev. Mr. Lowell's church in Newburyport, and 
Rev. Mr. Tucker's church in Newbury, became dissatisfied with their 
ecclesiastical relations, and proposed to form a new church, on higher 
Oalvinistic ground than those churches then stood, they deemed it ex- 
pedient to take the Presbyterian form, the churches from which they 
separated being Congregational. Nineteen persons subscribed the cove- 
nant engagements, and constituted the church, when Mr. Parsons became 
their pastor.* 



* The followin; ii a copy of the ennfrement entered into by the original members of thii church. It 
!• copied from tlie Appendix to Rev. Mr Williami** Historical Sermou. 

** Wo the lobMribing brethren wlio were members of the First Church in Newbury, and have thnuf ht 
It our duty to withdraw therefrom, do also looli upon it our duty to enter into a church state ; specinlly 
as we apprehend this may be for the f lorj of God, and the interaat of Ute £edeeaMr*s liinfdom, as well aa 
Ck ow owa •diSeatiM Md oonrurt. 
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The connection thus formed, continued happily for thirty years, and 
antil death dissolved the tie. The church, originally most emphatically 
" a little one/' was enlarged during the ministry of Mr. Parsons to the 
narober of several hundreds, at least two hundred of whom were supposed 
to be converted by his instrumentality; and the congregation was gradu- 
ally enlarged till it became one of the most numerous on the continent. 

In this vast congregation Mr. Parsons labored abundantly, casting 
abroad the good seed of the word with an unsparing hand. His ministry 
at Newbury port was not marked by revolutions, nor by any great events. 
It was peaceful and useful, and the years glided away, until he became 
"old and gray headed/' and the time of his departure arrived. 

It was but a few years before his death that Mr. Whitefield made his 
last visit to New England, and here, as at Lyme in former years, Mr. 
Parsons's house was his home. He had been to the eastward as far as 
York, in the State of Maine, and having preached at Exeter on Saturday, 
returned to the house of Mr. Parsons, being expected to preach for him 
on the approaching Sabbath. But God had other purposes to accomplish, 
and about six o'clock on Sabbath morning, with Mr. Parsons and his 
family standing around him, he fell asleep in the Lord. An immense 
congregation assembled on the Sabbath, when Mr. Parsons preached from 
Phil. i. 21, " To die is gain." 

Mr. Parsons did not survive Mr. Whitefield many years. His consti- 
tution soon gave way, and after a long and somewhat distressing sickness, 
be died in much peace on the 19th of July, 1776, aged 7L On the death 
of Mr. Whitefield a tomb was built for him underneath the pulpit, agreeably 
to a wish he had often expressed to be buried there. Mr. Parsons's remains 
vere laid in the same vault. There they continue to repose together, until 
the trumpet of the great Archangel shall raise them up to glory everlasting. 



Mr. Parsons was of middle stature, light complexion, with blue eyes, 
and a somewhat prominent chin. Though not what would be called a 
handsome roan, yet he had a commanding countenance, with very strongly 
marked character written upon it. His manners were easy and polished. 
His natural temper was hasty, and rather unlovely, and though education 
and divine grace had done much to soften and subdue it, yet it cost him a 
struggle to keep it under, to the end of his life. He was a man of much 
general learning. When he left college he was considered as an accurate 
scholar, well versed in the Latin and Greek languages, and had made very 
considerable proficiency in the study of Hebrew. He was a ready and 
correct writer, and was considered a very useful member of ecclesiastical 
bodies on this account. A variety of matter which many excellent men 
would be unable to put into regular order without much time, under 
bis commanding pen would almost immediately assume a proper form, 
every topic well arranged, and gracefully expressed. He was a well read 



' W« do thertfere, at we trut, in th« femr of God. mutually covenant and afreo to walk together at » 
cbarefc of Cliriet aeeordinf to the ralet and order oi the Goapel. 
* la tMtiaMioj whereof, we have heieouto get our handi and wait, thie 3d day oT January, A. D. 174(L* 

CNAaLBI PiCBCB. ThoMAS PiKB. 

Moa» BaADiTaacT. Daribl Wblls. 

Edward I'aBaauaT. Joibph Hiddbit. 

JoHir Raowrr. Nathanibl ATKiHtov, Ja* 

RicHABD Haix. Joivatha:* Plummbb. 

BarrjAMirr KivioHT. Danibl Gooowtii. 

William Baowiv. Biltanui Pldmmbb. 

Beivjamin Piercb. Samcbl Hall. 

Danibl Notbs. Cumivo Pbttiiiobli» 
Maabb GooowMk 
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historian ; and had also made good proficiency in the study of medicine, 
to the practice of which he devoted considerable time, during the first 
years of his ministry. But when his mind became more deeply imbued 
with the subject of vital religion, and the great worth of immortal souls 
came pressing upon him with unutterable weight, he laid aside lighter 
studies, seeming not to heed his reputation as a nice, tasteful scholar, or 
an elegant and finished orator; but, like the Apostle, resolving to know 
nothing among the people, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. His style 
was now plain, and his eloquence was often overwhelming ; not the elo- 
quence of measured gesture, and theatrical start, but the native eloquence 
of a man of strong mind, discussing momentous subjects, and solicitous 
only to be clearly understood. 

Although it was his decided opinion that creeds and confessions of faith 
were of great use as public exhibitions of the sentiments of the churches, 
and he did himself adhere strictly to the ** Westminster Confession," and 
enjoined it upon others, yet he ever set up the Bible as the infallible stand- 
ard of divine truth, the only unerring rule of faith and practice. The 
great and leading subjects of his public discourses will be best understood 
by quoting the words of one who sat under his ministry for several years, 
afler the great change in his religious views. '* In the course of his 
preaching,'' says this writer, ** he insisted much, and with remarkable 
clearness, upon the grand, leading, and most important doctrines of divine 
revelation. In particular, upon the humbling doctrine of the deplorable 
depravity of mankind since the fall ; that by nature they are dead in 
trespasses and sins. He was particular as to the economy of redemption ; 
the important doctrine of the sacred trinity; the offices which each divine 
person sustains and executes in the affair of our redemption. Who was 
more full in the doctrines of grace ; or that could set them in a more 
convincing, amiable, and striking light than he? or who better taught the 
nature and necessity of the new birth ? or of progressive sanctification ? 
Who placed in a clearer light the efficacious agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the application of the benefits of redemption; or in the rise and progress 
of a saving work of God in the souls of the elect, and their justification 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ, received by faith alone V* * 
" In sermonizing," says this same writer, ** his method was correct, 
natural, easy, and clear, and his manner of delivery animating. He had 
a ready and fruitful invention, a rich and lively imagination, and a clear 
and commanding voice. His extemporaneous performances were some- 
what remarkable. He excelled most of his brethren in the gifl of prayer, 
and at times he seemed to come near to God's throne of grace, and pour 
out his soul before him in the most ardent desires, and devout addresses; 
and it has been reported that in the course of his providence, God has 
granted him some signal answers." 

''He was a faithful and vigilant pastor; applying himself with great 
care to the wants of his people, both in public and in private. The 
success attending his ministry was great. During his residence at Lyme, 
he entertained charitable hopes that near two hundred persons were 
savingly converted ; and in Newbury port also, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing large accessions made to the church through his instrumentality." 

Though he was far from being a perfect man, and had even many 
defects, yet he had also many excellencies. He was one of those men to 
whom the world is greatly indebted, and whose memory an enlightened 
Christian community will not cease to venerate and cherish. 

• Mr. BMrrt Fooenl Smmoii oq tbt dMUi of Mr. Pumdi, pi 47. 
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Mr. Parsons, as before stated, married Phebe Griswold, of Lyme, 
December 14, 1731. By this marriage he had thirteen children, six of 
whom died in infancy. Those who lived to marry were 

1. MarshJUldj bom at Lyme, February 7, 1733. He married Lois Wait, by 
whom be bad a son, John, whose descendunls arc numerous, living mostly in 
the State of Ohio, and the western part of the State of New York. One of 
them is the wife of Rev. D. B. Bradley, M. D., missionary at Bangkok, in Siam. 
He died at Lyme, January 13, 1813, aged 60 years. 

2. Jonathan^ born at Lyme, April 25, 1735. He resided at Newhuryport, was 
much distinguished as a Christian shipmaster, and died at sea, December 29, 
17&4. He married Hannah Gyles, of Salisbury, Ms., and had four sons, but 
they all died unmarried, and the name of Parsons is extinct in that branch. 
He had also six daughters, viz: Elizabeth, who married 1st, Samuel Chandler, 
and 2d, John Mycall ; Hannah, who married Abraham Jackson; Lois, who 
married Jacob Stone; Mary L., who married Nathaniel Brown; Phebe, who 
married Samuel Muliiken ; and Lucia, who died unmarried. 

3. Samuel' Holden J bom at Lyme, May 14, 1737. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1756, studied law, and settled in Middlctown, Ct. ; was a 
Major-Geoeral in the Revolutionary army, and was an Aid to General Wash- 
ington, by whom he was afterwards appointed Governor of the North-western 
Territory. He was drowned in the Big Beaver Creek, Ohio, November 12, 
1789. He married Mehetabel Mather, of Lyme, and had seven children, three 
ions and four daughters, viz: William- Walter, who left no son; Enoch, now 
living in Hartford, Ct; and Samuel-H. His daughters were, Lucia, who 
married Hon. Stephen Titus Hosmer,of Middletown; Mehetabel, who married 
Dr. W. B. Hall, of Middletown ; Phebe, who married Samuel Tiffin ; and 
Margaret, who married 1st, Stephen Hubbard, of Middletown, and 2d, Alfred 
Latbrop, Esq. of Carthage, N. Y. 

4. Thomas, bom at Lyme, April 28, 1739. He was a shipmaster, and resided 
at Newburyport; and was missing at sea, supposed to be murdered, in February, 
1772. He married Mary Gibsoi>, and bad one son, Jonathan-Gibson, who 
married, but left no son, and the name of Parsons is extinct in this branch. 
Capt. Parsons married for a second wife Sarah Sawyer, of Newbury, and had 
three daughters, viz : Sarah, who married Grorham Parsons, of another branch 
of the family, but left no children ; Anna, who married Fitz William Sargent, 
of Gloucester, Ms. ; and Mary, who married Ignatius Sargent. 

5. Phebtj bom at Newburyport, March 6, 1748. She married Capt Ebenezer 
Lane, of Boston, and died there, leaving no children, in 1781, aged 33. 

6. lAicutf bom at Newburyport, December 23, 1752. She married Capt. 
Joseph Tappan, of the same place, and died there in May, 1815, aged &), 

leaving three children — Phebe, wife of Dow, of Norwich, Ct. ; Sarah ; 

and Thomas-Parsons. 

7. lAfdiOj bora at Newburyport, April 3, 1755. She married Capt Moses 
Greenleaf^ and died at Williamsburgb, Me., March 21, 1834, aged 79. She had 
h\e children — ^Moaea, Clarina-Parsons, Ebenezer, Simon, and Jonathan. 



Mrs. Parsons died December 26, 1770; and in the following year 
Mr. Parsoos married Mrs. Lydia Clarkson, the widow of Andrew Clark- 
ion, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H. She survived him. 

TOlto VI V. 16 
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The printed works of Mr. Parsons are the following ; 

1. Letters in the Christian History. 1741. 

2. Sermon at the Boston Lecture. 1742. 

3. Lectures od Justification. 1748. 

4. Good News from a far Country. Seven discourses. 1756* 

5. Rejoinder to R. Abercrombie*s remarks on a fair narrative of the proceed- 
ings of the Pres. of Boston against himself. 1758. 

6. Sermon on connection between true godliness, &c. 1759. 

7. Manna gathered in morning. 17G\. 

8. Infant Baptism from Heaven. Two sermons. 1770. 

9. Sermon on the death of Mr. Whitefield. 1770. 

10. Controversial Letters to Smith on Baptism. 

11. Freedom from Civil and Ecclesiastical tyranny. 1774. 

12. Sixty Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. * (Posthumous.) 1780. 



NOTE. 



The following sketch of (be several branches of (be faniilies of Joseph and Benjamin Parsm^ 
may iio( be unacceptable (o some readers. 

Comet Joseph Parsons married Mnry Bliss., and had (en children, viz : Joseph, John, Samoef, 
Ebeitezer, Joiiaihaii, David, Mary, Hannnh, Abigail, and Hester. Of these children. Joseph, 
John, and Jonathan, settled in and about Northampton ; Samuel, settled in Dtirbam, Cl. Th« 
other, son* died young. Mary married J. Willitrton; Hannah married P. Ghiver; Abigail 
married J. Cotton; ai.'d He»ter married Joseph Smith. The children of Cornel Joiieph ParMiat 
were born between the years 1G47 and 167*2. He died March S5, 1684. His wife outlived bin 
many yeon, and died in 1712. at the age of 92. 

Jivieph ParaniiM, ilie eldest of this rnniily, married Elizabeth Strong, the daughter of Elder Jobs 
Sinnig. the ance.sior of the late Governor Strong, of MasMachuiteits. Tliey had ten children, vis; 
Rev. Joseph, first of Lebanon, Ct., and then uf' Salisbury, Ms.; Capt John, of N'onhampiou; 
Ehenezer, of Nonhamptini; Eiiz»beth, who mnrried l:!ll>eiiezer Strong; Kev. David, of Leicester, 
Mh., the father of Rev. David D. D of Amhersi, Mit. ; JosiMh. of Northamplnn ; Daniel, of S|>ring* 
fit'ld; Mo«>4, of Dtirhnin. Ci.; Abigail, who married E. Clark; and Noab, of Nortbamptoo. 
Tht'se were all luirn between 1G71 and IG92. 

Kcv. Joseph Parson**, the eldest of the nlmve named children, married Elizabeth Tliompmn, in 
1701, ami had five children, viz : Kev. Joseph, of Bradford. Ms : Kev. Samuel, of Kve, N H.} 
Rov. Willinin. of Southampton, N. H.; Elizabeth, whoaiarried Rev. J. Fogg, of KeiwingtoB, 
N \l J and John, who died white a member of Harvard College. These were all bora becweca 
1702 and 172,5. 

Kev. Jovrph Parwns, the eldest of the above named chi'dren, married Frances Uglier, the 
daughter of Governor John U»lier, ami hnd ten children, viz : Frami'M, who died unmarried aged 
78 ; Rlizab<*tli, who died }nuiig ; Rev. Jaseph, of Brookficld. Ms. ; Tltomas. of pArM>nsfif Id. Me., 
of wliich town he was the proprietor; SaniueLof OiriiviSle.Me.; Dr. John, of South Berwick. Me.]} 
William, who died young; William, of Alfred. Me. ; Sarah, who died unm.'trned; and Etiward, 
educated a laywer, died in the Revolutionary army, an Adjuinnt in Col. P(M>r's rt*giment. 
These children were all born between the years 1730 and 1747. Of these, Kev. Jtt$eph Parsoni 
left one child oiilv, a daughter, now Mrs. Pitkin, widow of the late Samuel Pnkin, E^^i., of East 
Hartford, Ct. ThonuiM hml twenty children, of whom Col. Joseph l'ars<iiis, of Pan^oiofield, Me., 
is one, and the late John Usher Parsons, of Keniiebuiik, Me., wns another. S'lmuel. another non, 
left four children. Dr. John, of South Berwick, left three daughters ; ami V^iUiam, of Alfred, Me., 
had nine children, to the youngest of whom, Usher Parscms, the writer of this is indebted for mosi 
of the names and dates of this branch of the family. 

Deacon Benjamin Parsons, the younger brother of Cornet Joseph Parsons, died at Springfield 
in IGUO, leaving five sons and three dnnghlcrs. viz : Benjamin, Samuel. Joseph, Kbenezer. and 
Hezekiah; and Abigail, who married l.st, John .Man, and t^d, John Kicliards; Sarah, wlio married 
James Dorchester; and Marv, who married Thomas Kichaids. Some of I he sons lived at En- 
field. Ct. Joseph lived in W^est Springfield, and died ihere in 1734, leaving one son. Joseph, and 
one daughter E benezer Parsons, the fourth son of Dea. Benjamin, was Ivirn at West Spring- 
field in IG68, and died there in I75i. He manied Margaret Man4i6eid, and had five sons and 
two daughters, viz : Caleb, Ebenezer, David, Benjamin, Jonathan, Margaret, and Sarah. l*hete 
children were born between the }ears I69d and 1709. Of this family. Caleb resided at West 
Springfield, and died without issue. Ebenezer lived also at West Springfield, and died there in 
1743, ten years before his father, leaving six daughters, but no son. David died vouiijg. Beijamia 
settled at Kingston, Ms., and left four sons and four daughters. Jonathan settled wy\ at Lvnw, 
and afierwarfis at Newbury port. Margaret married Rev. Daniel Elujer, of Ncwark| N. J. Sarah 
married Caleb Uiichcock, of Brookfield. 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

£Bj R«v. RoBiiT Baied.] 
ComIimM from pifs f7. 



LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OP NORWAY. 

Foe a long period a certain amount of education was very considerably 
Mused in Norway. The practice of the Lutheran church in receiving to its 
communion the youth at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, almost infallibly 
•ecured some degree of instruction in the elements of an education. On this 
lubject we have already remarked fully when treating of Denmark. All that 
we there said is applicable to the state of things in Nurway. But the degree 
of education which is required fur ^confirmation" and the first communion, is 
kt from being sufiicient To read the Bible, even with but little facility, and 
lome knowledge of the sacred history and of the catechism, is too often the 
•urn total of that knowledge of books, which the candidate for admission to the 
^vileges of the church, and, we may add, to the civil advantsges which this 
idmission may secure, in too many cases possesses. Still it is something; and 
the measures of the church, on this point, and the usages of society foiimled 
upon them, have done much to enforce parental instruction, and keep up some 
degree of education among the people, even in the remotest and most seques- 
tered parts of the kingdom, and in places where it has oft«n happened that a 
Rbool is impossible. 

Bat the present, and more efficient, educational arrangement dates from the 
year 1814, when Che establishment of a Constitution in Norway infused new 
ufe into this as weH as every other branch of the public interests. We shal4 
not go into much detail on this subject. It would only be to repeat much of 
what w« have said in relation to tiie school system of Denmark. We will 
■erely stste, that the parishes are required by law to have schools in sufficient 
Bimbers, to have ^ood school -houses, and to pay the school -masters tbuir 
salanes. The salaries of the *^ rectors," as the school -masters are termed, vary 
Moch, according to the different circumstances of the country. Usually each 
school district has a house for the teacher, adjoining the school ; and in addition 
to his salary in money, pay him in kind, or nature, as it is termed, a portion of 
the productions of the ground, or other elements of their wealth. In general 
ike Ceacbera are «nabied, from their various incomes, to live with a good degree 
af comfort. 

The compolsory system of Prussia prevails in Norwsy. Parents are required 
to seod their children to school a certain portion of every year until they attain 
the age, we believe, of sixteen years. And this law, we were told by well 
iBfanned men, is actually enforced. The consequence is, that few children in 
Norway are now growing up without a considerable amount of instruction in 
rsadiDg« writing, arithmetic, the history of the sacred Scriptures, and the 
caleobisoi. In many of the schools — perhsps we might say in most of them-^ 
la the cities and villages, geography, grammar and history are added to these 
primitive and fundamental elements of instruction. 

For the sparse population of the north, where along many a fiord a few 
families only are scattered, itinerating teachers are employed, who spend a 
month in one Deigbborhood, and a month in another, so that by this means— 
ioadeqoate, certainty, to accomplish all that is desirable, but yet eminently 
important— Che ab lity to read and write and some knowledge of figures are 
impartftd to tJba jooth in the couise of a few years. Were it aot for this plaa 
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of ambulation, on the part of the teachers, primary school instruction would be 
impossible in many parts of Nor^vay. 

Normal schools, for the instruction of school-teachers, have been established 
at several points of the kingdom. In almost every case these schools are in 
the country, in the vicinity of some chief place, and not in the crowded city or 
town. This we think to be a decided improvement upon the Prussian and 
Dutch plans. It is more economical, more congenial to the future position of 
the pupils, and more conducive to health. It would be different in the case of 
• normal school for the education of proftasora for colleges. Such a school 
should be in some large and literary place, as is the case with the Royal 
Normal School of Paris. But for the education of parish school-masters, all 
the knowledge which they need may be communicated at a good normal school 
established in the country, if it be properly conducted, and properly supplied 
with the books and other means necessary for the purpose. 

Schools for learning the Latin and Greek languages, as well as the higher 
branches of a good common education, are established in various cities and 
towns of the kingdom. Colleges or gymnasia are also established at Cbristiania, 
Bergen, Drontheim, Christiansand, Stavanger, and other principal towns, at 
which young men may prepare for the studies of the university. 

Nor must we fail to mention that a good asylum for the instruction of deaf 
and dumb persons exists at Drontheim. But no school or institution for the 
instruction of the blind exists any where in Norway, if we have been correctly 
informed. 

But the moat important literary establishment in Norway is its university at 
Cbristiania. This institution, so much needed to give to Norway a literary 
character, as well as to give strength and energy and guidance to all the other 
parts of her educational system, was founded by tlie late king of Denmark, 
Frederick VI., in the year 1811. The want of such an institution had long 
been felt Previously to its establishment, the young men of Norway who 
desired a university education, were compelled to seek it at Copenhagen. 
This was inconvenient, and withal exposed them to the temptations of the 
capital, so that many a simple-hearted, pious parent, who values, aa a pearl 
beyond price, the good morals of a son, dreaded to commit him to the bark that 
should carry him over the waves of the Cattegat, to that dangerous city. Bnt 
what immediately led to the founding of this University was tbe long continued 
war between Denmark and England, from 1807 till 1814, during which tbe 
British cruisers — the deet of Denmark having been annihilated by the capture 
of Copenhagen in the first of those years — swept every thing from the Cattegat, 
the Skaggerack, and the North Sea, which bore the semblance of the Danish 
6ag,and rendered intercourse between Norway and the mother country basard- 
ous in the extreme, if not impossible. 

In the time of this crisis, Norway experienced more than ever the need of a 
university. Soon the Patriotic Society, established at Cbristiania, took the 
initiative in the matter, and decreed a prize to the author of the best essay on 
the establishment of a university in that kingdom. It opened a subscription for 
erecting a building, for endowing professorships; and notwithstanding the war, 
the great increase of taxes, and the stagnation of commerce and almost all 
kinds of trade, very considerable sums were subscribed in a short time. The 
king of Denmark gave to the projected establishment the sum of 100,000 rix- 
dollars, or somewhat more than 50,000 American dollars, besides certain lands 
and other property which he had in Norway. He also presented to its library 
the duplicates of the royal library in Copenhagen. The ordinance for the 
establishment of this University bears the date of 2d of September, 1811. 

The rules of the University have been formed afler those of the University 
of Copenhagen ; the order of studies, the number of examinations, and the 
discipline are entirely the same as those which prevail in that institution. 

The University buildings stand in the centre of the city of Cbristiania, and 
are plain, but sufficiently spacious. The library contains 120,000 volumes, and 
the sum of $^3,000 is annually appropriated to its farther enlargement This 
library is not so well selected as it might have been ; still it is a valuable 
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collection of books, and it is certainly large fur the short period the institution 
has been in existence. With the exception of the observatory and the botanical 
£arden, the other branches of the establishment leave much to be desired. 
This must of course be the case in an institution so young. What has been 
iccompUshed augurs well for the future. 

The number of professors in this University — whose proper title in Latin is, 
UniversUas Regia Fredericiana — is as follows: — in Theology, 8; in Law, 2; 
in Medicine, 7; in Philosophy, 14; and in the Seminarium Philolosricum, 2 — 
making 2d in all. The number of students last winter was about 600, of whom 
about ISO were students of theology. The remainder were chiefly divided 
between the faculties of medicine and philosophy. The number of the students 
in law was not Isrge. 

Several of the professors in this University are men of considerable distinction. 
The three professors of theology are Drs. Kcyser, Dietrichson, and Kaurin — 
all good men, and evangelical in their faith, it is said. Hauslatiy professor in 
astronomy, and Keilhan^ professor in mineralogy, are excellent men, and con- 
siderably celebrated for their attainments. The other professors are said to be 
respectable in their several departments. 

Another university is demanded by the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the kingdom, to whom it is extremely inconvenient to send their sons to Chris- 
tiania, for the distance is far from being inconsiderable. But it is doubtful 
whether they will soon have their wishes fulfilled, for one university would 
seem to be sufficient for a country of so limited a population as Norway 
possesses. 

Norway has but little independent literature, which she can properly call her 
own. Hitherto she has depended chiefly on Denmark, or on translations of 
works from foreign languages. The written languages of Denmark and Norway 
being the same, and the spoken languages of the two countries differing but 
little, it was very natural that the Norwegians, so long as they were united to 
Denmark, should derive their literature chiefly from that country. It is even 
BO still, to a considerable degree — though less than it was before their transfer 
to Sweden. 

During its onion with Denmark, Norway furnished no inconsiderable con- 
tiogent of talent to the common stock. Two of the greatest poets that Den* 
mark ever possessed, Holberg and Wessel, were born in Norway, but were 
educated in the mother country. 

The most distinguished poets of Norway at this time are Wtrgtland and 
WtlkatDtfu There are others, but of less fame. 

There is unquestionably an increase of a taste for reading in Norway. The 
establishment of a university has done much to promote knowledge in the 
country. But it was the erection of Norway into a remarkably free country, 
by the adoption of a constitution, which has given the greatest impulse to the 
mind of the people. The press is free, completely so. The number of news« 
papers has become great Not only are there several published at Christiania, 
but every other place of any consequence has one or more of these important 
fehicles of knowledge. One of these is published at Tromsdt^ on a little 
island, far oflT in the north, in about lat 70^. These papers are filled with the 
politics of the country. As may be supposed, there are two great parties in 
the coootry, composed of the friends and the opponents of the national govern* 
ment or administration. Of course, the newspapers take the type of the 
doctrines of one or the other of these parties. The opposition is, however, 
manifestly the stronger part of the two, and is sustained by the ablest journals. 
The discussions which fill the columns of the papers of each party are warm 
and earnest. The people catch the same spirit, and every where their minds 
are awake to the interests of the country, for they see thst their own are 
involved in them. All this is good, and tends greatly to promote knowledge. 
The Norwegians are now becoming a reading people. Their minds are be- 
coming enlarged, and they feel that they breathe the air of freedom, and that 
they tread the land of freedom. Whilst the press of Denmark is grestly 
■hifklfrd, and etmu that of Sweden also, tbeir's is free. Thus far thai freedom 
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has not degenerated into liceDtioasness. May it be long guarded from sach a 
catastrophe. For then the noble freedom which they now enjoy and so highly 
prise, will prove to be a curse instead of a blessing. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 

Professors. 

in TVo/brv — Christian N. Keysrr, Jacob F Dieirtchson, and Jaons M. P. Kaorin. 

In Imw.-^. a. Mnizleldi, ami A. Scliw*'igRard. 

In Medicine.—Dr. Michael Skjeldprup, Dr. Pi. B.SOrriMsen. Dr. M.A.ThuUuiip, Dr. Frederick 
HolHt. Dr. Chrisiian Meiljer^. J. J. Hjnrt, and John Fred. Heiher^. 

In Phiiwophy. -^George Sverdrup, J. Kaibkn, J. Keyner, Christopher Hansteen, Christ. And. 
Holmhoe, J. U. Mcssel. B. Hoimlioe, B M. Keilhan, M. N. BiyU, K. Keywer, Fred. L. Vibe, 
L. C. M. Aubert, P. A. Munch, M. C. &>. Maulow. 

Professors ih the Semiharium Pbilologicum. 
Oreorge Sverdrup aod L. C. M. Aubert 



LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OF SWEDEN. 

I. Swedish Literature and Arts. 

Gnstavus Vasa, who reigned 1523—1560, and who did such great thing! 
for Sweden, roust be noticed as one of its first-rate orators and writers. During 
his time, the brothers Petri (Olaus, who died 1552, and Laurentius, who died 
1574) were most zealous coadjutors of Gustavus in introducing the Refnrmation. 
Laurentius Petri, Archbishop of Sweden, edited the first Swedish Bible pub- 
lished, 1541. The son of Gnstavus, king Eric XIV., wrote psalms and other 
small poems. He reigned 1560 — 1568. The brother of Eric, Charles IX., who 
reigned 1600 — 1611 ; but still more the son of Charles, Gustavus Adolphus the 
Great, who reigned 1611 — 1632, were promoters of literature. The latter 
composed several small poems and good psalms, and commenced an auto- 
biography, a work continued by his friend, the distinguished statesman Axel 
Oxenstierna, who died 1654. During this period. Archbishop Laurentius Andre 
Augermanicus, died 1607, and Bishop Johannes Rudebeck, died 1646, as writen 
in theology, were distinguished ; and in history, Eric Jdranson Tegel, died 1636, 
and Johamiss Messenius, died 1637. 

With George Stjernhjelm, who died 1672, begins a new era in Swedish 
literature. This author, to whom the palm, for the period 1632 — 1733, it 

fenerally awarded, publinhed seven works, the most important of which was a 
idactic poem, entitled Hercules. The principal authors of this period are, io 
theology, Hagin Spegel, died 1714, and J. Swedberg, Bishop, and father of 
Emanuel Swedenberg, died 1735; in history, S. Widikindi, died 1697, J. Wer> 
wing, died 1697, O. Rudbeck, author of the Atlantica, died 1700, C. Verelins, 
died 1682, J. Perwingskold, died 1720, E. J. Pjamer, died 1750; in philosophy, 
A. Rydelus, died 1738, a man of superior genius; chemistry, O. Hjarne, died 
1724. As architect, N. Tessin, who designed the palace of Stockholm, died 
1726; as painter, D. von Ehrenstrahl, died 1698; and as drawer, E. Daklberg, 
died 1703, author of the highly interesting work Stoecia jintiqwu 

A new period begins with Olaf von Dalin, died 1763, editor of a journal, the 
Swedish Argus, author of a History of Sweden, and many other works. This 
man holds a distingtiished place among Swedish literary characters. The most 
remarkable authors from 1733 till 1778, are, in theology, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
died 1772, E. TtiUstadius, died 1759, a good man ; in history, A. Batin, died 
1790, S. La^erbring, died 1787, and principally O. Celsius, died 1794; in phi- 
losophy, J. Jhre, died 1780, author of the excellent work entitled, Glossarium 
Suio Gothicum; in natural history, the famed Carl von Linnaeus, died 177d, the 
most celebrated of all Swedish authors; in poetry, G. T. Crentz, died 1785, 
G. T. Gyllenborg, died 1808, E. Skoldebrand, died 1814, and Mrs. H. a Norden- 
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ilycht, died 1763. J. H. Mork, died 17G3, is the author of the first Siredish 
romance, •«Adalrik and Gdthilda." A. Saklstedt, died 1766, published a 
Swedish dictionary. A renowned physician, N. Rosen von Rosenstein, died 
1773. In mathematics, S. Klinginstjerna, died 1765, D. Melauderhjelm, died 
1810, and chieBy C. Polhem, died 1751, a great mechanical genius. 

The fourth period is from 1778 to 1795. Gustavus ill., who reigned 1771— 
1792, and who gathered literary and scientific men around him, was himself a 
distinguished author. He wrote pnems<, orations, dramas, &c., both in the 
Swedish and French languages. J. H. Kcllgren, died 1795, stands foremost in 
the list of elegant writers. In theology, S. Odmann, died 1829, author of many 
works in theology, natural history, and geography, and a number of good 
psalms which he produced lying in his bed during forty yearn. M. Lehnberg, 
died 1808, elegant sermons; history, J. Hallenberg, died 1838, E. M. Fant, 
died 1817 ; in philosophy, Th. Thorild, died 1808, N. Rosenstcin, died I8i4, 
and C. A. Ehrensvard, died 1800, author of the Philosophy and the fine Arts. 
Philology, M. Norberg. died 1826, and J. A. Tingstadius, died 1827; as poets, 
besides Kellgren, C. M. Bellman, died 1795, the Anacreon of Sweden, J. G. 
Oxenstjerna, died 1818, G. G. Adlerbcth, died 1818, translated excellently 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid, B. Lidner, died 1793, Mrs. A. M. Lenngren, died 
1817; chemist^ J. Bergman, died 1784, and C. VV. Scheele, died 1786. M. 
Caionius, died 1813, has lefl important works on jurisprudence. D. V. Schul- 
lenheim, died 1823, and O. Y. Akrell, died 1806, renowned physicians. Sergell, 
•culptor, died 1814. 

The fifUi period, called the Leopold period, extends from 1795 to 1810. 
C. G. Leopold, died 1829, author of philosophical treatises, poems and dramas. 
Author of sermons, J. O. Wallin, Archbishop, died 1839. To him especially 
the Swedish church owes her improved hymn book. F. M. Franzen, born 
1769, DOW Bishop of Hernosand, author of sermons, poems, psalms ; C P. 
Hagberg, born 1778, sermons ; J. J. Hedren, born 1775, Bishop of Linkoping, 
and J. Astrom. As poet>9, besides Leopold, Wallin and Franorer, Esaias Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio, born 1782, author of many works, J. Stenhammar, A. T. 
Skoldebrand, C. Zindcgren, M. Chorens, J. F. Stierstolpi; eminent physicians, 
three brothers Afzelius, A. H. Flomsan, J. F. Sacklen ; in natural history and 
philosophy, O. Swartz, A. J. Retzins, K. P. Pliimberg, J. W. Dalhman, and 
chiefly Jacob Berzelius, born 1779, the most celebrated of living chemists. P. 
Berber^. This was a good period. 

Sixth period, from 1810 to the present time, called the period of the New 
School, a reformation in literature made by the publication of a journal called 
"Po/y/iAem," by J. C. Ai«kelaf, now sole editor of the ^'Minerva;'* another 
called ** Phosphorus,*' by P. D. A. Att^rbone and F. W. Palmblad, and Iduna, by 
E. G. Gegcr. These accused the old school of copying French literature, and 
preferred the German as a model. At this time the study of ancient Swedish 
history and literature became more general. L. Hammarskold, died 1827, 
perhaps the most zealous of the new school, publitshed many works, among 
which was a history of Swedi^:h literature from the earliest times. Poets, E. 
Stagneliiiii, born 1793, died 1823, a poetical genius rarely, if ever, equalled in 
any country, P. H. Ling, died 18*38, equally eminent for poetry and gymnastic 
exercises, I. Hjoberg, known by the name Vitalis, K. A. Nicander, died 1839, 
Atterbooe, above named, born 1799, at present professor in UpKal, author of 
many pocma and philosophical works, B. von Beskow, born 1790, Mrs. J. C. 
Nyberg, born 1785, known as Euphrosync, A. A. Gra:<»trom, born 1800, pro- 
fessor, son-in-law to Bishop Franzen, S. Hedbom, born 1783, A. Lindoblar, boro 
1800, C. P. Dahlgren, born 1791, author of humorous poems, P. Wieselgren, 
bnm 1800, Misfl F. Bremer, authoress of many beautiful moral novels, born 
1809; btstortana, B. G. Geyer, born 1783, now professor in Upsala, A. M. 
Strinnbolm, born 1787, M. Bruzelius, born 1786, J. Ekelund, died 1840, F. W. 
Palmblad, born 17^, author of various historical and geographical works, A. 
Pryxell; tbeolof;ical writers, besides thoHC already named, J. H. Thoniander, 
born 179di, profem^yr in Lund, a man of great genius and acquirements, C. G. 
RofkMf^ died 18a4» A«LiiiidgreB| died 163^ 
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A theological journal, quarterly, in Lund, by Professors Reuterdaht and 
Thomander, (closed with 1840); another in Upsala, by Professors C. E, Fahler- 
antz, G. Kiros and C. J. Almgrist. A literary weekly Gazette conomenced ia 
Lund this year. N. Bruher, Bishop of Gotteiiburg, compendium of Theology 
and Church History. Professor B. K. H. Hiiger, died 1812, eminent for phi- 
losophical writings, as also N. F. Biberg, died 1827, S. Grubbe, born 1786, 
formerly professor in Upsala, now minister for the ecclesiastical department, 
author of a distinguished work on "the doctrine of right and community." The 
best lawyers are J. H. Backman, H. S. Collin, C. J. Schlyter, and J. G. Rirkert. 
P. G. Cederschioid, professor, author of a treatise on midwifery. J. Hwasser, 
professor in Upsala, author of medical treatises. Natural history, Prof. E. Friss, 
a renowned botanist; C. A. Agardt, bishop in Carlstad, botanical, and other 
works; Prof. G. Wakenbcrg, botany; S. Nilson, professor natural history; 
B. F. Fries, died 1839, C. J. Sunderali, A. Retzins, famous anatomist. Painters, 
A. Laurens, Sandberg, Fahlerantz, Westiri, Sidermark, and VVirkenberg. 
Sculptors, Bystrom, Fogeberg, distinguished, Q,uamstrom. Statistics, C. Fors- 
sell, and W. Hisinger. Geology, H. Jarta, eminent for style. Professor C. 
Forssell, artist, published " A Year in Sweden,*' containing 48 exceedingly 
good engravings of Swedish costumes. 



n. EoUCATIOlf AND LiTERART INSTITUTIONS IN SwEDEN. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although the government of Sweden has aotil 
this day done nothing for the promotion of primary schools, yet it is supposed 
that it ia not possible to find one grown person out of a thousand, even including 
the Laplanders, who cannot read. This statement, it is probable, is somewhat 
too strong. But there is no doubt that it is a fact that there are very few com- 
paratively who do not know how to read, and almost all know how to write. 
And yet this has not been so much the result of instruction in schools, as at 
the fireside. Parents have taught their children, and from generation to genera- 
tion this has been so. They have felt that this was as much a part of their 
duty, as to provide food and clothing for their ofispring. Necessity has also 
co-operated to bring about this result; for in the sparsely settled portions of the 
kingdom it has been difficult, if not impossible, to maintain schools, save apon 
the peripatetic method which now exists in Norway — and is wholly a modera 
invention. 

This general diffusion of elementary instruction among the people is justly 
ascribed to the laudable zeal of Gustavus Vasa and his immediate successors. 
John III. ordered that the nobleman who was unable to read should forfeit his 
nobility — a law which exists until this day. And Charles XI., in 1084, required 
the clergy to see that every individual in their parishes should be taught to 
read. He also made it a law that no marriage should be celebrated unless the 
parties had previously taken the Lord*s Supper ; and that none should partake 
of this ordinance who could not read and who was not instructed in religion. 
The law still stands which requires every one to present himself to the pastor 
of the parish in which he resides in order to receive the necessary instruction 
for coming to the communion table, or making his first communion, as it is 
called. And in case he does not, the civil authorities, upon information given 
by the pastor, may send a constable to bring him! It does not follow that he 
will be admitted to the communion immediately upon his presenting himself; 
but he must present himself for the necessary instruction. All this renders 
elementary instruction absolutely necessary. No man can bear testimony in a 
court of justice, unless he has received the sacrament of the Lord> Supper 
within one year before the time of his giving his testimony. All these regu- 
lations, however unreasonable some of them are, and injurious to religion, have 
operated to the universal diffusion of elementary education. 

Parish schools are by no means very numerous. Wherever there are lands 
or rents bequeathed to their support, and in some other places, they exist In 
most places they are fixed ; and in some they are affibolatory, as in Norway. 
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The total number of these schools is, however, anknown. In the province of 
Wexio-Ianf in 86 parishes or sub-pariahes, there were lately but 29 schools 
of all descriptions, for giving elemeDtary instruction ; and yet in that province, 
oot of 40,000 people, only one adult was found who could not read. It is 
supposed that one half of the parishes in the kingdom have no schools ; the 
children being taught by their parents at home. 

Peter Lastradius, who was lately a missionary in Lapland, and who waa 
himself a son of one of the settlers in the colonies which border that country, 
^ves • very interesting account in his *' Journal of a Year's Missionary Service 
m Lapland," published in 1836, of the privations and hardships which his parents 
had to endure in the lonely forests, far from any other habitation. " Yet," says 
he, ** with &I1 their poverty, and all their striving for the most pressing necessities 
of life, our parents never forgot or put off the teaching of us to read. Before 
ve could well speak, our father taught us our prayers ; and these were the first 
thing in the morning and the last at night. Our mother spared no pains to 
teicb as to read in a book, and at five 'years of age I could read any Swedish 
book, and at six could give reasonable answers to questions on the chief points 
of Christianity." And this was done in one of the poorest families of these 
Dew settlers, which gained its scanty means of living from catching fish, making 
^lue from the horns of the reindeer, and a little produce from their dairy. An 
ioterestin^ fact is stated in this work, which is, that learning is held in such 
respect, even in the extreme northern part of Sweden, that students who have 
concluded their course of education at the gymnasium in Hernosand, but who 
have not sufficient pecuniary resources to enable them to complete their studies 
It Upsala, receive recommendations from the Consistory, and a permission to 
collect a viatecum, or the means of going to the University, within certain 
parishes. " And every peasant thinks it a duty to give them something, gen- 
erally 12 skiJlings ; and the poorest scholar will thus collect from 300 to 700 
dollars" — 75 to 175 dollars of our money.* 

The attention of the present Diet has been called to the subject of primary 
•chools, and it will not be long, it is believed, before the government will take 
up the question in earnest, and establi^ih a system by which a more extended 
education may be secured to all the people. In this respect Norway has set a 
most noble example to her partner in the Scandinavian Commonwealth. 

Above the common or primary schools there are gymnasia — some 12 or 15 in 
Dumber — which answer in some respects to our colleges, though not equal to 
the best of them, particularly in the mathematical and physical branches. 

There are also what are called TrivicU\ SchooUf which answer nearly to our 
high schools, and exist in a number of the largest cities and towns. In the trivial 
schools, besides the instruction in the higher branches of a common Swedish 
education, the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, and some knowl- 
edge of mathematics, are taught. In some, if not all of these trivial schools, and 
perhaps in some of the gymnasia, there are what are called apologistic classes, 
or classes for learning the modern languages, such as the French, the German, 
and the English. But if any one wishes us to tell why they are called ^polo' 
giHie classes, we have to say most respectfully to him that we do not know. 

There are two Universities in Sweden — at Upsala and Lund. The University 
of Upsala is the oldest, having been founded by Sten Sture in the year 1477. • 
That of Lund was founded in 1668. The University of Upsala is the older and 
better endowed of these two universities. The present number of students in 
actaal attendance is about 1,000 ; though the number on the books and who are 
attending at intervals— some being away engaged in teaching or for other 
occasionally— is not much short of 1,500. The number of professors is 
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twenty-five, together with an undefined number of adjuncts and doeenlet. Of 
these twenty-five ordinary professors, four give instruction in theology, two ia 
law, five in medicine, and fourteen in philosophy, which comprehends mathe- 
matics, chemistry, Greek, physics, natural history, logic, &c. Tlie faculty of each 
of the four departments of theology, law, &.c., confer degrees on written theeea, 
and afler a certain number of examinations and disputations. But thoee degrees 
arc conferred privately, with the exception of those in philosophy. A Pro- 
wwtioUy or Commencement as we call it, for the conferring of degreca in thia 
faculty, is held once in three years, in the month of June. 

Charles IX., Gustavus Adolphus, and his daughter Christina, endowed this 
University with lands and other sources of revenue, from the annual income of 
which it is sustained, and salaries of ordinary and extraordinary professors aro 
paid. When the Reformation took place, the government appropriated the 
tithes which had hitherto been paid to the monasteries and the support of the 
regular clergy, (that is, the clergy belonging to some order, such as the 
Franciscans, the Benedictines, &c.) to its own purposes in part, and in part to 
the promotion of education; and the University of Lund was endowed out of 
these tithes. Donations were also made by individuals. 

At Upsala, the salaries of the professors are paid, in part, in grain, or in tht 
money which it is worth according to the market price. The highest salaries 
are 300 Urnde,* which at the average value of 7| dollars banco,t produces as 
income of 2,3^ banco-doUara, or $871 87|| of our money. The adjoncts 
receive 65 barrels of grain, or about 200 American dollars. Of coorse as the 
price of grain fluctuates very much, the salaries of the professors also fluctoato 
much. For instance, in 1^38, when the price of grain was nearly double its 
ordinary price, the salaries were nearly double in nominal or rather ptandary 
value. As in the other Universities on the continent, the professors in Upsala 
gain something from their private courses of lectures. . The doctnUs depend 
wholly on what they receive in this way from the students. 

The students of the University of Upsala keep up the old arrangement of 
JV*alton«, as they were called, which existed formerly in the University of 
Psris, and indeed in all the early Universities in Europe. There are twelve 
nations at Upsala, each of which has its hall, or place of meeting, its dean, or 
chief officers, and its various ranks of seniorea^ juniores, Slc, 

There is no one building in which all the professors give their lectores, some 
using the old library for this purpose, others the halla of the ** natiooa," in 
different parts of the town. 

The following table of statistical facts is interesting in relation to the Univer- 
sities of Upsala and Lund ; and although it was made out in 1830, it may be con- 
sidered aa a sufficiently correct view of the present state of those Universities 
on the points to which the facts relate, inasmuch as there has been no material 
change in the number of the students, or any thing else in relation to these 
institutions. 
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* Th« tomle eontniiM, wo believe, about 4}biMh«h of Enf Hi h meMiira. 
t Tb« rfoUor-taiice is oquiTaJeot to aboat 374 emu of oar moaoy. 
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Tbia fiew, u Mr. Laing justly remarkfl, is highly honorable to the Swedish 
Datioo. It cmiiDOt hate escaped the notice of the reader, that it is from the sona 
of the clergy and of the peasants that the majority of the students of the Uni- 
fersities are derived. It is also very honorable to the nation that the students 
io her Universities are about as 1 to 1,400 of her entire population. 

Among the professors at Upsala there are several men of distinguished merit, 
among whom we may mention Professor Geyer, who is one of the best historians 
of the present day, and a man of very general attainments. Their incomes are 
Dot great; but as living in Sweden is not expensive, they are enabled to live 
comrortablj and creditably on very moderate salaries. They are as a body 
distinguished for urbanity of manners, hospitality and attention to strangers, as 
well as an honorable discharge of their professional duties. 

The students, too, are a good looking body of young men. We have seldom 
•een young men of finer appearance than those whom we saw take their degrees 
in philosophy at the promotion in June, 1836. We could only regret to see so 
free a use of brandy at the public breakfast and dinner on that occasion. But 
«e do not know that the conduct of the young men was more censurable on 
tliat occasion than that of their superiors in age and station, and who ought to 
bave exhibited a better example. 

It is Dr. Clarke, we believe, who affects to ridicule the uncouth dress and 
ippearance of the students in Upsala, at the time when he visited that Uni- 
veisitj. But whatever may have been the opinions of the celebrated traveller 
raspecting some of their predecessors, we have every reason to believe that the 
present students of that distinguished seat of learning have no mean opinion of 
themselves. On the occasion of the consecration of the excellent Dr. Wingard 
M Archbishop of Upsala, and his induction into that high office, a few months 
ago, the good primate of all Sweden in his address to the students called them 
his ''young friends.** This familiarity was highly resented. ^ Who gave him 
the right to take such a liberty with us as to call us his young friends,** said 
they, as they proudiv and loftily strutted along the walks in the *Groveof Odin,* 
after the delivery of the most paternal address of the Archbishop, " Who gavo 
him the right to take such a liberty as that with uaf" And sure enough, we 
also say, who did ? 

PROFESSORS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. 

Ih Theologt. 

Piro^inorr.^Cbarlet Jooat Alngvitt, John Thorsander, Cb. Erik Fahlcrantz, Andrew Erik 
KsOi. 

J^fMtft.— Aodrew Bemhardcioii I^undrvist, F. SjOsteott, Jacob Ulrik S^gerstedt. 

Dtenrte*.— -Thare Auiwrsiedt, Sainud Xaureoce Ljuugdahl, Cbarlet Wnliam Paik, Andrew 
Erik NwtMck, M. E. Moreniut. 

Iir JURISPRUDEHCE AHO LiW. 

Pn/i$m»r9,'^\. Ed. BoCthiot, (Dean,) P. E. Bergfalk. 
J^ioK<«.— C. O. Delkkn, J. C. Liudblnd. 

In Medicive. 

frtftuer*. —'fitn. Will Romanaon, ( I>ean,) P. von AfzelitM, G. Wablenberg, Israel HwasMf, 
C Hr«. BergMrnnd. 

.^P. J. Ucdbeck, Otof Olas. 



Ill Philosopht. 
AWiMOr*.— L. P. Walmtledt, 1. Svanbernr. l. Rreilman, Samuel Grubhe, E. Gust. Geijer, 
P. D. Aawd Auerbone, P. JSiObrinf , 1. H. ScbrOder, E. Fries, Will. Fred. Palmblad, E. Aug. 
^ ■ r. Ch. Th. Jtrta. 

e<«.— E. Wallgvirt, Hen. Faick, Gust. Svanberg. Hen. G. Lindffrcn, P. Will. Afzelint 
Bera. Runslcn. Jonas Srllen, Christopher Jaoib ISoKirOm, Ulol Wingquist, CI. Olof. 
. Oh. John Fant. Jubn Spniigb«rg. Ch. Will. Hoiiiger. 

— Quo Fivd. Tullbrrg, Ch. Auc. Haifberr, John Albert DahlstrOm. Nils John Berlin, 
Ck.Jdkm Tnnibrrf. Fred. Ferdinand CarUon, Ch. E<l. Z«-driiz, Ch. Juliu« l^iisirOm, Em. Gab. 
BBHii«, Jac. Ed. SirOm. Erik Eogelbert Osilinx. P. N. Ekman, And. Fri*d. ISt-ckman, GusL 
KnMd Uavel Rube. Cb. Will. Auf . Tbam, Juhn Fred. Ji>l:muijnn. P. Erik, Svedbom, Fred. 
Qao. Aftelias, J. Lar, SamiaUus, Ch. Jdiu Malmsiein, Jubii Peter Arrheuius. 



Besides theee, there are six teachers of Exercise^, Music, Dancing, Fencing, 
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From the precedinjif catalogue it appears that there are in the University, in 
all the departments, 23 professors, 20 adjuncts, 26 docentes, (or teachers,) and 
6 teachers of exercises ; in all, 75 persons who are employed in fiving in- 
■traction in this University. There are also, at this time, five vacancies. 

UifivERsiTT OF Lord. 

In the University of Lund the number of ordinary professors, this year, is 24, 
viz : four in the theological faculty, four in the legal, four in the medical, and 
twelve in the philosophical. Besides these, there are 11 adjunct professors. 

The number of students in actual attendance is 450, of whom about 100 are 
students in theology. 

The revenue of the University is derived from several sources : 

Rd.Rg», 

From land and tithei, 7,000 Swedish barrels (londe) of com, (wheat and rye,) 

valued this year at 60,000 

From the interest on iu own funds, 1 1 fiOO 

From the budget of the kingdom, annually^ t5fiO0 

Rix-daler Riksgalds, or 24,000 dollars of our currency. 

The library of the University contains about 70,000 volumes. 

Several of the professors of this University are men of considerable reputa- 
tion, among whom we may mention the Rev. John Henry Thomander, D. D., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

A theological review was conducted during some eight or ten years by the 
Rev. Drs. Thomander and Reuterdahl, Professors in Theology, but it ceased 
at the end of the year 1840. 



NEWSPAPERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

[From a London paper.] 

Paris has now upwards of twenty-seven daily papers, the averafi;e sale of which 
exceeds 90,000 per diem, whHe London has only nine daily papers, with a sale of about 
45,000 per diem. No sufficient data exists for computing, with any degree of accuracy, 
the number of copies of newspapers at present annually circulated in the United Stales, 
but it probably does not fall far short of 100,000,000. (The total number of papers issued 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1837, was only 47,248,000.) The weekly issues of the 
British press of Lower Canada, are 29,000 ; those of the French presa 8,000. The earliest 
Spanish newspaper was published about the commencement ol the eighteenth century. 
In 1800 only two political newspapers were published ; and but a few years ago, only 
twelve newspapers for a population of 12,000,000. There are about twenty newspapers 
and daily journals in Portugal, and on^ at the Azores. The whole number of journals In 
Italy exceeds 200. Few of the existing papers date back further than the commence- 
ment of the present century. The Greeks publish nine : four at Athens, one at Napoli, 
two at Hydra, and two at Mlssolonghi. The Government Gazette, of Corfu, is the only 
Journal published in the Ionian Islands. There are about a dozen periodicals at Malta, 
most of them weekly. At Gibraltar, a government paper, of a very diminutive fixe, is 
published daily. The journals published at Constantinople, in January, 1841, were the 
Tagrim VakaU a government paper, and the Djeridii HavadU in vulgar Turkbh, 
containing general information. In the whole extent of Africa there are fourteen journals. 
One has appeared at Algiers regularly since its possession by the French in 1880: two 
are published on the western coast, at tlie American colony at Liberia. There are eleven 
political newspapers at the Cape of Good Hope, half which are printed in English, and 
lialf in Dutch. An official gazette was established in Pemia, in 1888. It is lithographed. 
In Calcutta there are six English daily papers, three tri-weekly, eight weekly, and nine 
Hindustanee weekly. At Bombay there are ten English periodicals issued semi-weekly, 
and four Hindustanee publications. Two weekly English papers were published at 
Csntoo, but are now removed to Macao. 
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ON THE PRECEDINO TABLE. 

Lamoille County is situated in the interior of the State, toward the north. It 
was constituted by act of Legislature, November, 1835, from parts of the counties of 
Franlclin, Orleans, Washington, and Chittenden, and embraces twelve townships, in nine 
of which there are Congregational churches. It is bounded north* westerly by the 
County of Franlclin, north-easterly by Orleans, easterly by Caledonia, south-easterly by 
Washington, and south-westerly by Chittenden counties. It lies principally l>etweeo the 
two great chains of the Green Mountains. It is watered by the river Lamoille, from 
which it derives its name, which pursues a westerly course through its whole extent. 
Some of the townships are mountainous, while others embrace some of the finest and 
most fertile vallies of Vermont. The aggregate population at the census of 18S0 was 
less than 9,000; it may probably at the present time somewhat exceed 10,000. 

For the population in all cases reference is had to the census of 1830. 

Cambridge is the most westerly township in the County; situated on the river 
Lamoille. It was chartered in 1781 ; and the settlement commenced in 1783. The first 
records of the church are lost, hence the time of its organization is unknown. 

Nothing is ascertained of Mr. Wollage, after he left Cauibridge. He was previously 
settled in Guilford in this State. Mr. Troair received his theological instruction from 
Kev. Holland Weeks, formerly of Pittsford, Vt., and who has since l>ecome a Sweden* 
borgian. After he left Cambridge, he was settled over a Presbyteiian church in 
Sherbum, Chenango Co., N. T., and in Cherryvalley, Otsego Co. ; from whence he 
went to the city of New York, where he labored ftr a time, and was deposed l)y the 
First Presbytery of that city. More recently he has been known in Hampshire Co., 
Ms., and in Cambridge and vicinity in this State, as the head of a new sect, who style 
themselves the Union Church. He is now at or near Oswego, N. Y. Alter the dis- 
mission of Mr. Truair from Cambridge, the church was destitute of a pastor for nearly 
twelve years and an half. During this period, they were supplied with occasional 
preaching considerably. Rev. S. Parmelee of Westford supplied them one half of the 
time for four years. Mr. Avrry studied theology with different ministers of the Rutland 
Association. He resigned his charge on account of ill health; and engaged first in 
farming and afterward in mercantile business. After an interval of more than ten years, 
lie resumed his labors in the ministry, and is now, it is t)elieved, in Saratoga Co , N. Y. 
Mr. Ranslow was educated at the Literary and Theological Instituiion at Bangor, Me., 
and since he left Cambridge has been installed at Georgia, where he still remains. 

Since the dismission of Mr. Ranslow, the church has been grestly convulsed and 
divided, by the efforts of John Truair and his followers. There has been latterly a 
t>etter state of hsrroony. Hiey were supplied the last year by Mr. Adam«, a licentiate 
and graduate of Middlebury College. This church has been visited with several in- 
teresUuE seasons of revival. The first of great importance was in 1792, about 50 sub- 
jects. The next in 1808, about 20 subjects. Of these we have no means* of ascertaining 
what numbers united with the church, as the early records are not found. In 1817 a 
most precious season of refreshing was enjoyed, when 68 were added to the church. 
Another partial revival in 1827 added 12 to the church. And in 1831 another precious 
eeason was enjoyed under Mr. Ransdow's ministry, when 38 were added. Some addi- 
tions to the cnurch have since occurred, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Popu- 
lation of the town, 1,618. 

Edxit is in the northern part of the County. It was chartered 1781, and the settle- 
ment commenced about 1800. The church was organized October, 1812. At the same 
time Mr. Farrar was ordained as their pastor. He remained three years and left. He 
went into some part of the State of New York. Nothing of his previous history lias 
been ascertained. The church has always been feeble, and has hud no other pastor. 
It is supplied at present one fourth part of the time by Rev. Daniel Warren, of Jolinsoo. 
Revivals to some extent were enjoyed in the years 1822 and 1823. when a number were 
added to the ohiireh. Populaiioa in I88O9 46L Church consists bow of about SO 
memben. 
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Elmore is in the easterly part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, and the 
lettleinent coinmenced in 1790, by Martin and JesM Elmore. It has progressed very 
flowly in population, contaitiini; in 1830 but 441. The precise date of the organization 
of the church is not ascertained. It is thought to be about 1820. It has never had a 
putor, and only occasional preaching, and has never eiceeded its present number of 
members, which is 18. The church have now settled a pastor, Mr. Jabez T. Howard, 
with a prooiiae of great good as the result. 

Htdbpark was chaitered in the year 1781, and a settlement commenced in 1787. 
It lies in the centre of the County, (he County buildings being erected near its south 
Kne. There has never been any extensive influence here of tlie Congregational de- 
Bominalion. A small church was gathered, however, in the summer of 1834. It ha» 
scarcely now a name to live, there being bat bix of its number remaining in town. 
PopfulatioB, 82S — now, 1,060. 

JoHNsoif is in the central part of the County, on the river Lamoille. It was char- 
tered January 2, 1792, and settled about the same time. The church was organized 
September 20, 1817, by Rev. Nathaniel Rawson, ol Hardwick. It remained destitute of 
a pastor, with occasional supplies, (ill the settlement of Mr. Scott in 1836; though he 
commenced his ministry there in March, 1834. He was a native of England, and came to 
this country with his parent*! when but fifteen years of age. He pursued classical studies 
at Burlington* and studied theology with Rev. W. Preston of that place. After Mr. 
Scott's dismission, the church had only occasional supplies for a number of months, till 
July, 1838, when Kev. Daniel Warren was engaged as a stated supply, who still remains 
widi thein. He had t>een for twelve or thirteen years pastor of (he church at Water- 
bury, Vt. There have been some seasons of partial revival enjoyed in this church. In 
1826 and 7, 14 were added by profe.'iMion. In 1830, a season of refreshing was enjoyed, 
as the fniits of which 17 were received into the church. In 1833, another revival, 26 
being added ; and during the last winter there has been another season, as the fruits of 
which 12 have been received into the church. Population, 1,079. 

HonmsTowif is situated in the central part of the County, immediately south of 
Hydepark. It was chartered in 1781, and the first settlement commenced in 1790. 
Owing to a defect in the records of the church, the preci.<<e date of its organization is not 
ascertained. It was probably about July, 1807. Mr. Rorkwell studied theology with 
Rev. Jofiah Hopkins, of Newhaven, Vt. Since his dismission, he has labored as stated 
supply in several towns in Vermont, atid has since been installed in the State of Ohio, 
but has left that State and is now preaching at Elk Grove, III. Mr. Robinson was em* 
ployed for a number of years previous to his entering the ministry, as a successful in- 
structor of youth ; commenced the study of theology with the late Mr. Cushtnan of 
Fatrhaven, and afterward continued his studies with liifTerent ministers of the Rutland 
Association; was licensed by them in September, 1823; was ordained in Underliill, Vt. 
hi March. 1821; was sitbi»Gquenily settled in Fairfiix and Milton. The church in 
Morri^town has* never been able, without foreign aid, to sustain the preached gospel 
coiistaally, and had never ademptcd it (ill (he sedlement of their present pastor. They 
have for many years been much embarrassed, by owning only one half of a house of 
worship. The last year, however, they have succeeded in erecting a small, though neat 
and eommodlous house, for their exclusive occupancy. JVo season of general revival^ 
§nm the u«e of the ordinary means of iirace, has ever been enjoyed here, though several 
partial awakenings have existed. Some protracted meeting:*, conducted by different 
denominations of Christians, have resulted m additions to the several churches, and it is 
hoped in some true conversions. The gr^^atest accesiiion to the church, in one year, was 
ia I8S1, when more than thirty were received. Population, 1,315. 

Stow is situated in the southern part of the County. It was chartered June 8, 1763, 
sod the settlement commenced about 1793. The church in this town was organized 
November 21, 1818, with 6 members. It has always been small. It is regret(ed that 
so few facts in relatk>o to their first pastor, Mr. Watkins, are ascertained. He was a 
grtdiMle of likldlebury, and it is believed that he studied theology at Andover. Mr. 
Carlton was graduated at Middlebury, and studied (hcology at Andover. By request of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, Mr. C. came to Stow ami spent the spring 
vwealkNi previous to the conclusion of his theological course. The little church invited 
Urn Id reiom. and the succeeding autumn he complied with their request, and was 
ordained pastor of the church, which then consisted of scarcely more than twenty members. 
One half of his salarv has been as yet paid by the Missionary Society; and though the 
field is a most difficult one, still a gradual and constant advance his been made by the 
dMrdb in fltiwogth and efficiency. They have completed, within the year, a neat ami 
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tifteful houM of worship. This town, with Morri«towD, embraces one of the moil 
pleasant and fertile vallies of Vermont Pupulation, 1,570. 

Watbetillb is in the northern part of the County. It was chartered 1788, by the 
name of Coit*s Gore, and was not organized as a town:»hip until the session of Le^islatun 
in 1824, when it was organized by its present name. The church wa« gathered under 
the lubors of the devoted and much lamented missionary, Abraham Baldwin, February 
25, 1823, consisting at firot of only eleven members. The church enjoyed very littM 
preaching for a number of years, and never until the present year more than one fourth 
part of me time. During the years 1828 and 1829, Rev. S. Robinson, then pastor ol 
the church in Fairfax, supplied them a part of the time. In 1829 a very precious season 
of refreshing was enjoyed, which brought an accession of twenty to the church. 
Occasional additions have since been made, and the present number is 40. The hul 
year, tlie church erected a house of worship in compuny with the Methodists. They 
are now supplied one half of the time by Rev. John Gleed, from England. Population, 
488. 

WoLCOTT is situated in the eastern part of the County. It was chartered in 1781| 
and settlement commenced about the year 1800. It has progressed until latterly, very 
slowly in population. Its progress is now quite rapid. The church was organized Juot 
11, 1818, by Rev. N. B. Dodge, then of Underhill. It comiiiiied then of only six mem- 
bers. It has never had a pastor, nor enjoyed, with the exception of two years, the 
labors of a minister but a small proportion of the time. In the year 1837, Mr. A. 
Bachelder, licentiate, and in 1838, Mr. Lyman Lovewell, licentiHte, were employed u 
constant supplies. This church, bv a very great effort, have erected a commodtoQi 
bouse of worship, of which they have the exclusive occupancy. Several seasons ol 
special attention to religijn have occurred here. Those particularly mentioned la 
interesting, are in 1832-3; in 1835, under the preaching of Rev. D. Rockwell, when 
a series of meetings was h«*ld in connection with the dedication of their meeting-house; 
and in 1888, under the ministry of Mr. Lovewell, when twenty-three were added to Iht 
church, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Present number of the church, Tt, 
PopuladoD of the town at the last census, 490 — now more than 900. 



ROMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[Translated from the French by Hot. Josbpm Tkact.] 

Tbx following article presents some views of the history, condition, and prospects d 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, which will be new to the readers ol 
the Register. That immense numbers have been lost to that church for want of a 
sufficient clergy, Bishop England appears fully to have proved ; and other chnrchei 
may well lay to heart the lesson which that fact teaches. On many subordinate poinli 
hia statements need correction : and on some, his errors are pointed out in notes by tin 
translator. Notwithstanding its errors, the article is very valuable. It is well to lei 
our adTeraary*s cause as it appeara to his own mind ; to know where his strength liea 
both in reality and in his own apprehension ,; to see his own reasons for his own policy] 
to know how he regards and represents the paat, and how he wishes to provide for thi 
fature. To students of American Ecclesiastical History, it will be of peculiar value; ii 
it will direct them to several points which need to be thoroughly investigated. 

The letter was written in English, but published in French, in the " Annals of tlu 
Propagation of the Faith,'* for May, 1838; (Vol. X. page 243;) and is now translatec 
from the French for the Register. The notes appended to the letter in the '* Annals,* 
are retained entire, and are designated, as in that work, by numbers. The notes b) 
the translator are designated by other references, and by tlie letters TV. 

It may be well to add, that the ** Annals," from which this letter is translated, is i 
periodical work pobliahed at Lyons, in France, in six numbera a year, and is the offioiil 
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publication of the Roman Catholic " Society for the Propagation of the Faith.** That 
ptiblication formerly boasted much of tlie rapid progress and encouraging prospects of 
Romanism in this country. Of late, it has spoken more of opposition, of difficulties, of 
trials, and of the need of extended and continued effort. This letter appears to have 
been the principal means of changing its tone ; though other communications from their 
bishops here most have exerted a similar influence. We have in this letter, therefore, 
the principal foundations of the policy by which the Roman Catholics of Europe are 
oow guided in their efforts in the United States. — TV. 

MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Uttxr fmrn my lord England ^ Bishop of Charleston^ to the Central Council oj the Society 

fir the Propagation of the Faith, at Lyons, 

GSHTLBMEN, 

III the letter which I received from you, dated Lyons, Augnst 19, 1836, 
^oa propose to me four questions, to which you request an answer ; and you 
mccompany them with some remarks, tlio justice of which I readily acknowU 
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Indsedy it appears very evident to me, that instead of rejoicing over the 
iocreasiiig number of the faithful in the United States, religion has too much 
leasofl to deplore the immense losses she has sustained. I by no means deny 
the incresae of the number of Catholics, of which the cities that are built by 
thousands, uid the new regions brought under cultivation, offer incontestible 
proob. Still lesa can one doubt the increase of the number of bishops and 
priestSy the erection of new churches, the opening of new colleges, the endow- 
ment of religious houses, and the improvement of schools. Nor, finally, do I 
mean to say that the number of Catholics is less than it was fifly years ago, or 
even that we are as feeble as we were five years ago ; yet I affirm that the loss 
of the church has been great beyond imagination. 

The United States contained, fifly years ago, three millions of inhabitants. 
NoW| there are fifteen millions. Of these fiflccn millions, seven should be 
reckoned as the descendants of the three millions before mentioned. Deducting 
aeven-fion fifteen, there remain eight millions of emigrants, and of inhabitants 
•c<|nifed bj the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. But, as half of the 
eaigrtnts end inhabitants acquired by cession have been Catholics, it follows 
that if there had been no loss, the number of Catholics would now amount to 
fiwr millions, without counting the increase from conversions, and the descend- 
lots of Cetholics settled in the United States before the American Revolution.* 
But it IB still a question, whether the number rises much above a million. I 
eitinwted it at less than a million four years ago ; but I have found, by a more 
•ecurete investigation, that my estimate was below the truth. They may 
tmoont, now, to twelve hundred thousand. 

Here the remark cannot escape you, that this calculation gives a result alto- 
^ther like that which I gave you, for the diocese of Charleston, concerning the 
number of descendants of Catholics actually found connected with the different 

(1} The qoMtioDfl addrened to my lord England in the letter to which he refers, will appear in tho 
eowie nf hia remiooinf . 

* Bivbop Eoglaod douhlloM underrates tho natural increase, and therefore overrates the increase from 
wUr cause*. In the **Annali" fur HeptemlMr. 1638. is an nxtrnct nf a Icitttr frum tho Roman Catholic 
Inbup of Vioceones, which states that, acconiing to official returns, 2('iti.!lfi0eraif rants had arrived, within 
•is years, at the sinele pott of New York : from which he infers that 350,000 had arrived, during the^same 
frtiud, in the United s»tates. ^opposing emigration to have bt^n going on ai tlie same rate from 1790 to 
i<i>*. the whole number would bo only ^.M)0,(MI0. But fur the gr(>ater part of that time, the annual number 
ef emi^frants from Europe has been far Icxs than in those six yearn : su that this estimate is at least sufll- 
citnily liberal. Something should be uddml fur the nalnrnl inrrpaHO of tlirM umiifrniit families ; but it it 
vHI kniiwD that such families, e«|iecially among the Irish (.'ulholics, do not increase so rapidly as our 
naitve Pruleftani populatioo. Hiill, it apiiears certain that tho whulo numhur of Roman Catholics in th« 
tniied Elates is far less than tlie number of Roman Cailiulic cmigrunts and their descendants, including 
the pupuUiion acquired in Ixiuislana and the Floridas. It would bo hard to show that the diflereneo la 
Bot more than one million.— TV. 

■.2] Ii i« a cunsolntion to think that this fulling off of Catholim ceases, in proportion as the bishoprlea 
an naliiplied, aa the clergy becouaa more nuinerous, as tho emigrants, in a word, find io tba vast regiona 

TOL. xir. 18 
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All my reflections on this subject for many years, — and yon may well suppose 
that I have examined it seriously, — have led me to assign particular causes, io 
different places and at different epochs, for this great and enduring evil. But 
however numerous these causes may be, and in whatever circumstances they 
may have arisen, I believe they may all be classed under one general head : — 
the want of a clergy sufficiently numerous, and possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, for carrying on the work of missions in the United States. 

But I will endeavor to place this subject in a clearer light, by a very brief 
historical view of the establishment of the Catholic church in the several coon*- 
tries which form the United States. For the sake of greater accuracy, I shall 
divide it into several epochs, according to the changes of government and other 
circumstances which have affected the state of religion. 

The territory of the United States is composed of three grand divisions; firrt, 
the regions that have been under Protestant dominion from the time of their 
discovery ; second, those which, till the American Revolution, were, at least to 
a great extent, in the possession of Catholic powers ; and finally, the vast 
country west of the State of Missouri and the lakes ; — a country which is yet 
almost wholly in the possession of the Indians, and of which even its mastexs 
have but an imperfect knowledge. 

The first division comprises New England, or, according to their present 
names, the States of Boston,^ New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
the greater part of Alabama. Here the English and the Dutch formed almost 
all the first settlements ; but we may consider Great Britain as having been 
mistress of the country from its first colonization ; for the dominion of the Dateh 
continued but a short time, and their mode of government, in whatever relates 
to the Catholic religion, was in no respect diflferent from that of England. 

The second division includes Indiana, Illinois,f Missouri, Arkansas, a pert 
of Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, and a part of Alabama. The possession of 
this immense territory was either divided between France and Spain, or held 
by both in succession. It is no part of my design to speak of the vast solitudes 
that extend westward even to the Pacific Ocean, and which form the third 
division. 

Before proceeding to consider the state of the regions that form the second 
division, in the different periods since the establishment of the Catholic dominion 
there, it seems necessary to explain the system which has been, and in many 
respects is still, followed by France and Spain, in their possessions beyond the 

which they have gon« to subdue, altars where they may worship, supports for their relrt too, and aeboA 
for their children. In the diocese of Charleston, this loss of the descendants for Catholic* was, hi m km 
yearx, nccoidinx to the calculation of roy lord England, about 5U,000I Now there are, in the eaa»»diooaat, 
not more than from twenty to thirty defections a year; and this number is more than balameed by thai 
of conversions to the Roman Catholic religion. This explains the sodden rage with which the ministMi 
of divers socts are traniiported at this new aspect of affairs. They were very kind, while the Catbolio^ 
few in number, were disappearing in tho crowd, and while the results of emigation were wholly favorabto 
to the Reformed religion. As soon as the Roman Church came forward in some decree to save btr 
children, her prospects changed. They perceived it, and changed their language and tlieir eoodoet* 
i^uch has always been tho spirit of Protestant toleranco. Hence those atrocious calumnies, inceaaaotly 
repeated against the clergy ; those infamous libels, profusely scattered in all directions ; thoee appMk 
even to brute force, which have caused the burning of the Ursulioa Convent at Boston, aad other aiailtr 
occurrences.* 

At last, the very excess of malice and eflTrontery seems to have broueht on a calm. The letters of my 
lord Brute have informed us what is now the general sUte of mind in that country. (See Annals, No. 55k 
p. 156; and No. 50, p. 208.) 

If the past has been full of affliction fur the rising church of America, tho future presents a mort 
cheering prospect; and the members of tho Society will find, in this short exposition, new motiTM to 
inflame their zeal, and to continue their assistance. 

* Bishop Englnnd is responBible fur this geographical blunder. — TV. 

t He sustains the old French claim to this region, as a part of Canada; and also the French bouo&rj 
of Louisiana. — TV. 



• The Lnrninir oi the Convent wm not eauied In the way here dftsaibed. The fiictJ were thwe. Go* of the nans, 

HaniMMi, hruJ iliaappoAred, under drcamstnnces which exclied the •nspicion that »lie had been either murdered or Impriaoaerf la 
*hfl C*tnre»t. Biahop Feiiwlelt pruiniaed, in one of tlie newtpapen, to explain the myaterj of her diMppeaninee oo a eertsia 
day. When that day came, he pul>luhe<l no explaiiiition, but promlMd that one shrMiId appear the next week. Thit incnoMd 
the anapicion aii<l ihe exciieii>«iit. 'I'he Selectmen of Chutettown made an offieud vitii to the t.'onvent, to aKertaln whether MiM 
Hxrrivon wb« alive and hi liberty. The Superior relnM»«l to admit tliem. drove lhenr> awny with Intuit, and ihremened that tbs 
Bishop iliiMild raiie a mob of "ten fhntiund brave Irithinen." who ahoiil.l defend the Convent, or If It waa injured, tear dova 
the houMM of the Kelocun««n In ronliaiinn. Thia defiance of the civil ^vcrnmeiit and " appenl to brute force " by the Siirerier, 
was the immedlnte caute of the buniin«: of the Convent. See the Keporl of Buzseil'a Uial, where the most inpoftaot luuue 
Stiowa by tlM teatiiuony of the ttuporiur and the Sialiop.— TV. 
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iea& I make no assertions on this subject, and shall be happy to learn that I 
ktve been misiDformcd. It has always been, I am told, the policy of France, 
to allow no bishoprics in her colonies, but to procure from the Holy See, the 
appointment of priests with a quasi episcopal power, to watch over the other 
Dembers of the clergy, and to administer the sacrament of confirmation. At 
least, sacb is certainly the practice now in the French colonics ; and when I 
have inquired for the motives of this conduct on the part of France, I have been 
told that this course is adopted to avoid embarrassing the action of the colonial 
pvernment by the creation of such high dignitaries as bishops, who must be 
treated with great deference, and also to avoid exposing bishops to any un- 
pleasant consequences which might flow from the disrespectful conduct of gov- 
ernors, if governors should ever be forgetful of the respect due to religion and 
the episcopal office.* It does not belong to me to judge of these motives ; but 
I may say without impropriety, that such a manifest departure from the form of 
^vernment established by Jesus Christ, and followed by the apostles, endangers 
the existence of discipline, at least among the secular clergy. And if we 
believe only a small part of what is said of the state of the French colonies 
before 1790, we shall still have sufficient grounds for saying that their state was 
deplorable. 

I may be permitted here to notice the pleasing contrast between the colony 
of Canada, under the administration of the bishop of Quebec, and the countries 
nnder the jurisdiction of apostolic prefects. In Canada, religion has been 
respected, the faith has been preserved, discipline has been vigorous, the clergy 
ku perpetuated itself; and, afler the example of the clergy, the people, strongly 
tttached to their ancient institutions, have shown themselves full of zeal, though 
onder a government hostile to their faith, and industrious in the use of measures 
to subvert it.(l) I ought, however, to avow that the Catholic religion flourishes 
tlso in Gaudaloupe, in despite of the bad system pursued by France. My resi- 
^nee in that colony in 1833 gave me an opportunity to learn that the apostolic 
prefect and his clergy are distinguished by great regularity and zeal, and that 
the governor of the island, who respects religion himself, takes care to secure 
for it the respect of others. 

The system of which I have spoken, naturally tends to the destruction of 
discipline ; and moreover, in the colonies the priests reside so far from their 
loperior, that his supervision can rarely reach them. And yet the greater part 
of the colonists are men who have lefl their country because they were regarded 
IS luspicious characters at home, or in the hope of mending their broken for- 
tooes ; so that the population is by no means distinguished for good morals, 
lod it would be a difficult task for an ecclesiastic living under the eye of his 
bishop, to effect any reformation in the manners of the colonists, or even to keep 
bimself unstained while residing among them. 

Spain, which has been less lavish of testimonies of respect for the episcopal 
ebaracter, coald not find the same objections against sending bishops into her 
colonies ; but they were always few in number, and although several of them 
•rs remembered with veneration, it is generally believed that there have been 
•ome among them whom the Spanish government would not have been anxious 
Id see wearing the mitre in Europe, though that government had motives for 
not excluding them from ecclesiastical dignities. It is said that in the Spanish 
colonies, as well as in the French, the duties of the holy ministry have oflen 
been performed by priests whose conduct would not have been tolerated in 
Europe. 

Thus we have to regret, both that the clergy were not under suitable control, 
ind that they contributed so little to the editication of the people. To these 
causes we roust ascribe the condition of the churches in Louisiana and tho 
Ploridas, at the time of their union to the United States. It is a fact within my 
own knowledge, that there was then in the Floridas but one priest ; and he, 
■oi being willing to come under another government, retired first to Cuba, and 



• Tbtt if, in plain Eof liab, the eziatence of bishoiM if a very great Inconvenience, which Ihe French 

»W!iBn m t. UKMiffb obllfM to endure it at home, will not siifTor in the coloniei.— 7V. 

(1) Tk» Sngiwl fwwMBMt, to which Cniuulm wm ceded bjr the treaty of peace of 1763. 
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then to Ireland, his native country. Louisiana was not much better anpplied. 
When the possession of that country was transferred to the United States, it 
contained only an ignorant population, nearly destitute of priests, and conse- 
quently not living in any conformity to its professed religion. A great part of 
this population was composed of negro slaves. I know tery well that, of all 
countries where slavery exists, none has established more legal guarantees ia 
favor of the slaves than Spain ; and that no better system can be imagined 
than that which Spain has adopted, to alleviate the inevitable consequences 
of a state of slavery in the colonies. Yet, in Louisiana, the slaves at fint 
showed scarce a sign of spiritual life, because, under the dominion of Spain as 
well as under that of France, the establishment of the legal guarantees and 
other precautions used in the other Spanish colonies, had l^en neglected. 
These considerations will help the reader to understand the condition of the 
Catholic population added to the United States by the cessions of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. Besides, immediately after these cessions, people of ail 
religions and of all opinions, and preachers of all denominations, threw thein- 
selves into divers parts of the new territory, which they considered as a vast 
uncultivated field, that promised an ample reward of their industry. 

Long before the American Revolution, while Great Britain still possessed 
her colonies on the shores of the Atlantic, Canada was ceded to her by capitu- 
lation. At that time missionaries had collected congregations on the banks of 
the Wabash, of the Illinois river, and throughout the country which now forms 
the States of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. The red man, who, at the voice 
of the ministers of the gospel, had abandoned the superstitions of his fatherii 
received the sacraments with a lively faith, and a humble confidence, and wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. But afler the country had changed masters, the 
missionaries no longer had an open field there for their labors ; and the children 
of the forest, faithful to their creed, might be seen weeping on the banks of the 
great river, and mingling their cries of grief with the bowling of the winds, ss 
they lamented the destruction of their altars, so poor, and yet so venerated. 
The axe has levelled the forests ; the wild beasts have fled to the regions of 
the west ; the plough has opened the bosom of the earth ; cities have risen in 
crowds ; the power of steam has triumphed over the force of currents ; the 
bones of the first worshippers have already mouldered into dust ; and yet Kas- 
kaskia and many other places still exhibit the ruins of the first Christian estab- 
lishments, where the Ottawas, the Illinois and the Pottawatomies resorted to 
exchange their wampum, smoke their calumets together, and bury their hatchets 
in token of peace, while their eyes were bedewed with tears at the recital of 
the sufferings of the Son of God. England became mistress of those countries; 
the Christian sacrifice was abolished ; the Revolution soon followed ; and the 
American eagle, mounting aloft in the vigor of youth and in the joy of victoiy, 
saw no vestige of the Catholic worship in those desolated regions. 

I must now call your attention to those parts of the country, which were 
originally under Protestant dominion. In a religious point of view, they dif- 
fered essentially from each other. New England acknowledged the authority 
of the mother country, and was settled by English Protestants. But those 
Protestants did not belong to the Established Church. They were the Puritans, 
who pretended that the Reformation, (for that name is given to the great apos- 
tasy of the sixteenth century,) had not gone far enough in England. They 
complained that the Established Church still held some anti-scriptural doctrines, 
and pronounced the greater part of its usages, superstitious, anti-christian, and 
idolatrous. Persecution had driven them from their native country. After 
residing for a time in Holland, where they hoped to find opinions agreeing with 
their own, they came to settle a country in America which had been ceded to 
them by the English government, and for which they had negotiated with the 
Indians. The Puritans, then, were enemies of the Church of England, and 
would not permit those who differed from them in sentiment, to reside in their 
territory. But as discussions necessarily arise among those who adopt the 
private interpretation of Scripture, which they regard as the inalienable right of 
each individual, they soon began to persecute each other, and separated, to 
plant new colonies, idl agreeing in the determinatioQ to exclude the Catholics. 
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The same may be said of their neighbors the Dutch, then masters of the country 
which now forms the State of New York and a part of New Jersey. Their 
errors were faithfully followed by the English, who succeeded them. 

The name of Virginia, at that time, was applied to the whole region compre- 
hending not only the State of Virginia, but also the Carolinas, and tlie vast 
solitudes, then unknown, extending westward and southward, even to the un- 
determined boundaries of Florida. There the colonists, who were faithful 
idherents of the Established Church, introduced into their code all the atrocious 
laws which had been enacted in England against the Catholics. But there was 
an habitual animosity, the consequence of religious antipathies, between Vir- 
ginia and New England. 

Meanwhile, a company of English Catholics, with a small number of Irish, 
landed in America under the conduct of Lord Baltimore, who letl his country to 
enjoy his religion. They settled in Maryland, on land of wliich they had 
obtained a grant, and proclaimed entire religious liberty to every man professing 
Christianity, of whatever secL* After a short struggle with the Virginians, 
who attempted to expel them, they were enabled to live in peace, and their 
colony soon became prosperous. More than once, both Virginians and inhabi- 
tants of New England sought in the hospitality of Maryland, a refuge from the 
consequences of party rage at home ; and they were not only protected in their 
ci?il rights, but were admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges of citizens. 

Some years afterwards, a considerable number of Quakers came with Wil- 
liam Penn, and formed a colony between Maryland and New Jersey. They 
did not deem it expedient to enact laws against such as differed from them in 
doctrine ; and yet, for a long time, there were but few Catholics in that colony. 

The revolution which broke out in England in 1641, and which raised the 
Presbyterians and Calvinists to power, exerted a sensible influence on the 
colonies. The Maryland settlement was not yet twenty-five years old ; and 
yet the Catholics already found themselves deprived of their rights, civil, reli- 
gious, and political, by a band of strangers to whom they had given asylum 
while seeking to escape from the cruelty of their fellow religionists, and who 
now combined to persecute their hosts. The laws which were enacted at a 
liter period, under Charles 11. against the Catholics, and which took from them 
what little had been lefl by the tyrannic Elizabeth, James II.,f and the perse- 
cutors who succeeded, — these laws, I say, found persons in the colonies willing 
to execute them. Some additions were afterwards made in the reign of Anne ; 
hot the new legislators of Maryland deemed them insufficient, and added others 
itill, that nothing might be wanting to complete the malignity of the English 
laws against the Catholics. 

It will not be irrelevant to notice the character of some of these laws, which 
otherwise might not be suitably appreciated, and for which some unfortunate 
prejudices have too often served as an excuse. One is tempted to believe, at 
the first glance, that they relate only to Irish servants arriving in the colonies ; 
but in oraer correctly to apprehend their spirit, and to know who these servants 
were, we must resort to tJie history of Ireland. This digression will throw 

* Tbe Enplivh law* for tlio puniflimcnt orhorotics woro mado bjr tho Roman Catholicf, while in power, 
and w«ra ciecul«d by tiMra with relentl«M>(i Mvcrity, b«>ih hefure the Rcrormation, and during tho bloody 
leigQ of queen Mftry* When the national religion bocanie Protestant, the definition of hureNV wai changed 
«f cuorie, and the former pertocutors h«canio the heretics, and were liable to luiliir under the lawi which 
they tbMiiaelvm had made. Whatever the Church of Rome may now teach, tho Romanistf of that day 
hM Ihftt DO hArolie — and thev regarded ail Protectants as hcruiics— could bo a lawful mo^istrate. They 
bald, tbarafore, that Elizabeth and her Proteftuot successors were usurpers of the throne of England, ana 
that their allegiance was due to tho nearest heir who was a Roman raihnlic. They wore traitors to tho 
Proitftanl gorarnmont in principle, at ail limoH, and traitors in practice whenever they had any hope of 
phcinf a Po|iiah pretender upon tlie throne. Romanism in England was, in fact, a wide spread coq« 
qNiacy aninst the reigning monarch, and Roman Catholic worship was a means of keeping that con- 
qNraey uiv*. Tbe Iaw4 a^ninst heresy were therefore modified and administered with a view to its 
Mpprsaston ; and tke» the Roman Catholics considered them as bad laws, which ought not to eitsU 
They wbbed for " liberty of conscience." till they should become strong enough to take the government 
■gani ioto tlwir own hands. Such was the policy of James II., recommended by Louis XIV., and defendad 
hy the aopbistry of Bosauet. Bishop of Meuux, who advised James to make tho declarations ret^uired of 
tha kings of England in favor of Protestantism, as the most likely method of securing, in time, th« 
n-CiUbiisbflMnt of Popery in that kingdom. Under the guidance of this policy, Uio colony of Marylanii 
ma settled, and ila la we were made.— TV. 

f Aatmr,pr*faabl7 typoftmphieal, for Jamet I.— TV. 
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much light on an important point in relation to the missions in the United 
States, and those of several other countries. 

It is well known that when Henry VIIL, orged on by his thirst for revenge^ 
compelled his parliaments to legalize his anti-religious innovations, Ireland 
showed herself by no means docile to his caprices. The majority of the ancient 
English families which had settled in those parts of the island already subjected 
to British rule, continued firmly attached to the ancient faith, as did also the 
inhabitants of the districts which still preserved their independence. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, both her interest and her pride required her to 
maintain the separation from the Holy See. The arrogance of her father 
revived in her, and the parliaments were her slaves. Being at peace in Eng- 
land, she undertook to complete the conquest of Ireland, not only by subduinff 
the districts which had never acknowledged her authority, but by forcing all 
the inhabitapts of the island to embrace the religion that she had made. The 
descendants of the ancient Irish, and those of the first English colonists, 
received orders to abjure the religion of their fathers, and to substitute for it 
that of the queen. Several Irish chiefs refused to bow beneath the yoke, and 
the nation generally showed the same firmness. The history of the partial 
triumph which Elizabeth obtained, appears like a fable, on account of the per- 
fidy, the murders, the horrors of every kind, which it records. Confiscation, 
deprivation of rank, exile, imprisonment, and the scaffold, were the roeaM 
employed against men whose only fault was fidelity to God ; and yet Elizabeth 
did not live to accomplish all that her wickedness had led her to undertake.* 
James I., who succeeded her, had not equally formidable talents ; but he steadily 
pursued the path that she had opened, and Ireland found him a destructive 
despot. Entire provinces were reduced to desolation ; and the Scotch Presby- 
terians came, by his order, and took possession of the lands from which the 
Catholics had been expelled by all the scourges which persecution can wield. 
Charles I. succeeded James, and completed the ruin of that unfortunate countiy. 
Europe was astonished at such atrocities ; and the oppressors, adding calumny 
to their other crimes, alleged that the Irish were a stupid, ignorant and cruel 
race, — an accusation which meant merely that the Irish were Catholics, and 
would not apostatise. It is true that they were poor; but they were made poor 
only by being plundered ; and if they are denounced as bands of robbers, it ie 
only because certain impregnable points still furnished a refuge to some of the 
ancient princes of the country and their faithful adherents. 

England had lost her hierarchy. Ireland saw her cathedrals and their estates 
pass into the hands of men introduced by force and sustained by the soldiery ; 
into the hands of men who blasphemed the religion to which those churches and 
estates had been consecrated ; and though the episcopal sees preserved their 
succession, they were not occupied. Several bishops suffered martyrdom. 
Others were courageous confessors f of the faith. At that time, faithfulnees to 
God was called treason against the crown : This man is not C<Bsar's friend^ 
(John xix. 12) ; and since that time the Irish Catholic clergy have been coo- 
Btantly denounced by their oppressors and their dupes, as men who excite the 
people to rebellion. 

Cromwell rose to supreme power, and with him'reigned fanaticism, hypocrisy 
and rapine. His satellites spread themselves over the whole surface of Ireland, 
ransacking the most private retreats, ruining those who had escaped the first 
devastation, and plundering even the families which, under the Tudora and 
Stuarts, had enriched themselves at the expense of the Catholics. No country 
was ever the prey of a horde more vile and voracious, than the revolutionary 

* After the death of the blood? queen Mary, Philip of Spain, who had been her husband, beetnM a 
•uitor for the hand of Elizabeih, but waa rejected, and wa« ever after her bitter enemy. The Rombk 
prieetfl in Ireland instigated the people to deny the right of the heretical Klizabeth to the tbroiw, whicll 
the Popish party asserted, boionged to Mary of Scotland, who had been educated in the Romish faith ia 
France. Philip sent an army to invade Ireland, and the Irifh Papists joined him ; but the Spanish trooM 
were expelled, and the whole island subdued. Tho conclusion of the war toolc place a few days afler tn» 
death of Elizabeth, but before the news of that event had reached Ireland. The treason committed by 
the Irish PapisU in aiding the Spanish army, Bishop England justi6es, as nothing but ^' fidelity to God.* 

f A " Confessor,^' in the early ages of Christianity, was one who had avowed himielf « ChrisUao, 
calM upoo by the hMthra magistratM to worship thtir gods, m « tML— TV. 
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English army. The soldiers of Cromwell took possession of two thirds of the 
lands in Ireland ; and the Catholic population seemed to them to be good for 
nothing but to furnish hewers of wood and drawers of water.^ This is the 
period at which the Catholics of Maryland also were persecuted ; and it was 
done by order of the government which transferred the riches of Ireland to the 
hands of ignoble adventurers. 

The history of all revolutions shows, that the men who rise to power by means 
of them, always endeavor to convince the world of the unworthioess of those 
whose places they usurp. The revolutionary Protestants had seized upon 
every thing, while proclaiming the abolition of nobility and of titles, which they 
pronounced incompatible with the law of God and the rights of men. At the 
restoration of Charles 11. they changed their language. They clothed them- 
selves with all the titles of which they could get possession, and in time their 
children became the most influential members of the peerage of Ireland. 

The Catholics received their death blow on the flight of James 11. f They 
had capitulated on condition of enjoying religious liberty ; and the capitulation 
had been signed at the very moment when the troops of William had been 
checked before the walls of Limerick, and a French fleet blockaded the mouth 
of the Shannon. They trusted the royal word ; and they found themselves 
compelled to endure the outrages of a parliament, composed of the upstarts who 
have just been mentioned. Finding only tyrannical oppression, instead of the 
liberty which had been promised, they despaired of their cause. The greater 
part, with tears of indignation, bade adieu to their country. Some of these 
voluntary exiles were hospitably received by the kings of France and Spain, 
aad by the Catholic states of Germany ; and families of the most illustrious 
ntmes in Europe, have in their veins the blood of these noble confessors. 
Others crossed the Atlantic, to join the Irish Catholics settled in Maryland, 
hoping to escape in a foreign land, the pressure of the yoke which had borne 
down their heads in their own unhappy country. Men whose ancestors had for 
centuries possessed immense fortunes, were found, seeking the means of sub- 
•istence by a laborious industry ; and some, to pay their passage, engaged to 
labor in caltivating the soil for a stipulated time after their arrival in America, 
At a price below the ordinary wages. At the time of which I am speaking, 
aegroes from Africa were imported into America, and there was a tax on their 
importation, of so much a head. The legislature of Maryland distinguished 
itself, by one enactment, among many other tyrannical regulations, which was 
intended to degrade the Irish confessors of the fuith; an act imposing the same 
tax on the importation of an Irish servant, as upon the importation of a negro» 
This treatment, however, was nothing new to the wretched exiles ; for the laws 
of the country which they had left, oO'ered the same reward for the head of a 
monk, as for the head uf a wolf. But the negro, though a slave, could practise 
hii religion freely; while the servant found, on the soil to which he had come to 
be taxed and degraded, all the laws which had driven him from his home. 

It is only by studying the series of facts which I have repeated, that one can 
onderstand the difficulties which have retarded the progress of the Catholic 
religion in the United States ; and unfortunately, this part of history, so neces- 

* BMbop Enc land does not tell what brought Cromwell to Ireland. It wn» the " horrible rebellion,** 
vlneh, bftvinc MNin planned in lecret, wa« trcacheruu«ly commenced on tho 23d of October, 1641. The 
lev. Daniel VVilliama, who lived many yean in Ireland, in a Thanksgiving Sermon, preached October 523, 
J€(0, " for the ProteatanU* Deliverance Trom the Iriih Rebellion," «ayi :->** Two hundred thousand Frot- 
•ttaau were deatroyed by these bloody men. Many, at the first bieaking out of this rebellion, were invited 
to feasta by tbe Irish, and butchered at the entertainment. Mere dying was a kindness. Tediousneae 
and berbenijr bmI heighten their slaughters. They stripped multitudes, and forced them to perish with 
eold and famine in that hard winter. Crowds were burned together in barns ; many driven into rivero, 




years, 
•D end to tbe rebellion ; which ho soon accomplished. — TV. 

f Jassee, havinf violated his coronation oath, by various act* of arbitrary power, and especiallv by hia 
eestoavora to brief England under subjection to the Voyn*, and GntWng that the nation would aot bear hia 
desneciaai end duplicity, fled to France, and was succeeded by VVillium and Mary. The next vear, aidml 
by |<oeis XI V^ bo attempted to regain possession of Ireland. The Irish Papists generally took up a r ma 
ia his fkvor; bat Williaoi, one of the ablest generals of his ago, repaired to Ireland in person, and tho 
dwiiivo biult 9tthm Bojoe fooa eompellod tbem to sue for peace. — TV. 
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sary to the BolutioD of many very difficult questions, has been not only neglected, 
but despidcd. Yet it is certain that one generation must be affected by the 
position of that which preceded it ; and we must not forget that the greater part 
of the Catliolic population of the United States is descended from the men 
whose misfortunes I have sketched. 

It is an error, as all who understand the history of America agree, to think 
that Maryland was a Catholic colony at the time of the revolution, and that the 
Catholics had always retained the ascendency there. It cannot be denied, that 
the descendants of the companions of Lord Baltimore are attliis day Protestants, 
and that nearly all the population was Protestant when independence was 
declared. The number of families that always retained their faith and a part of 
their property, was very small ; and among the servants who continued fitithfol 
to their religion, but few could have recourse to their ministers and transmit 
their faith to their children. The clergy were especially the objects of peive- 
cution. The priests were few in number, and were careful to keep out of sight 
of the Protestants, who hunted them like noxious animals. 

It had been arranged,^ that the English colonies in America, and all the other 
colonies of the same nation, should be under the jurisdiction of the apostolic 
vicar of London. This arrangement, which appeared excellent in theory, proved 
disastrous in practice. The apostolic vicar of London, being himself surrounded 
with serious difficulties and exposed to persecution, could neither ascertain the 
wants of the colonies, nor apply the remedy. 

Thus perished a colony, founded under the auspices of Great Britain, and to 
which the royal protection had been promised. And observe, I have only 
sketched the conduct of the party which accuses the Catholics of bigotry. I 
have just briefly described the means which enriched the fathers of those who 
now reproach the Irish and American Catholics with their poverty. I will add 
one more touch to this picture, showing one of the methods by which some of 
the nobility enriched themselves. Some Catholics in England and America, 
when threatened with the loss of their estates, made legal transfers of the Utls 
of their property into the hands of Protestants, who were their friends and 
neighbors, and who consented to manage them for their benefit, and engaged to 
restore them whenever the laws should allow Catholics to possess them. Somo 
Protestants respected the sacred deposits committed to their hands, and thus 
saved the property of the victims of law, (if such iniquitous enactments can, 
without profanation, be called law); but for others, the temptation proved too 
strong; and persecutors of the Catholics now boast of their wealth, who ara 
indebted for it to the infamous treachery of which their ancestors were guikj. 

I have said that in Pennsylvania, religious liberty was under no legal 
restraint. That colony, therefore, furnished an asylum for Catholics who were 
persecuted in Maryland. But it was scarce possible for them to find a priest ; 
and it was scarce possible for the Quakers to understand that tlie Catholic 
religion ought to enjoy its share of liberty. The Catholics, indeed, were in no 
danger of being hanged, banished, pillaged or taxed by the Quakers ; but there 
was something cold and repulsive in the countenances of their hosts, which 
expressed plainly enough, what no one was willing to say. I know nothing that 
better illustrates tlie conduct of the Quakers towards the refugees from Mary- 
land, than the popular story of the Quaker who wished to get rid of his dog. 
He looked earnestly at him ; and seeing people approaching, said with a low 
voice; "I will not hang you, I will not strike you, I will not cane you, but I will 
call you by your name ;" and as the people around began to listen, he solemnly 
uttered the two words, ^*mad dog." The unfortunate animal was forthwith 
assailed by the by-standers, and beaten to death ; while the Quaker, who had 
given the word for his destruction, looked on with a pitiful countenance, and 
pronounced a long discourse on the cruelty of people towards dumb beasts. 
However, I would by no means ascribe this character to all the members of a 
society, in which I have found men full of benevolence, and generous benefac- 
tors. I only wish to give an idea of the position in which the Catholic refugees 

* That ia, by the court of Rome.— TV. 
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Id Pennsylvania found themaeWea placed. I will here state one fact, among a 
thousand which might be brought forward in proof of it. About a century ago, 
several Catholics in Philadelphia wished to build a chapel in a retired part of 
the city. Up to that time, nothing had ever been done in the colony, to impede 
the practice of any kind of worship. Yet the men who were then at the head 
of afi&irsy thought it indispensable, in a matter of so much importance, to consult 
the privy council of England. **This class of people," said they, "is every 
where spoken against ;(1) and though there is no law against them, we aslc 
whether it is expedient to allow them to erect a building for religious purposes." 
The response echoed the sentiment of the inquiry. " There is no law in the 
colony which authorizes you to oppose the attempt of the Catholics; but the 
privv council desires that its execution may be impeded as much as possible." 
And the colonists certainly showed no disposition, in their treatment of this 
natter, to brio^ upon themselves the censure of their rulers at home. What I 
have said may illustrate the tolerance of the Pennsylvanians. Every where else, 
the Catholic religion was formally excluded. 

The preceding remarks show sufficiently what obstacles the Catholic emi- 
grants met on their entrance into the English colonics. Before the year 1771, 
the Irish Catholics had settled scarce any where except in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Some German Catholics had also settled in Pennsylvania; but 
to destitute of priests, that the most diligent research discovers but two or 
three. Being thus deprived of all spiritual aid, separated from their companions 
io misfortune, estranged from their relatives, lost, so to speak, in the midst of 
sectarians, accustomed to see the true religion outraged and its adherents 
ridiculed and abused, and finally, seeing no prospect of ever being able to 
practice it, the greater part of them ceased to make profession of their faith, 
allowed themselves to be led to the Protestant temples, married wives from 
Protestant families, and their children, learning only false notions of the religion 
of their ancestors, knew it only to hate it Thus the greater part of the de- 
scendants of the Catholics who emigrated to New England, are now sectarians. 
Yet it is asserted that more than half of the regular troops furnished by Penn- 
sylvania during the war of the revolution, or, as they are now called, the 
Pamtyltwma lines, were Irish Catholics; from which it may be inferred, that 
though the church had suffered enormous losses from the causes that I have 
eDomerated, it still presented, at the epoch of the revolution, an imposing mass, 
composed io a great measure of Irish, of whom perhaps a third part were born 
in Ireland. The revolution gradually effkced the laws which authorized pcrse- 
CDtioa ; but it could not create a clergy, nor destroy prejudices which had taken 
nch deep root, and which had been so industriously nourished by incessant 
ctlumoies; and even afler the revolution, it was many years before all the 
States effaced from their constitutions the laws which excluded the Catholics 
from all offices of honor, profit and trust. 

To ooderstand perfectly the state of religion before the revolution, we must 
consider the consequences of the cession of Canada; which may be considered 
as comprising the region now called Lower Canada, extending from Quebec to 
Montreal. There is the country which I shall call Canada ; and the region 
vhich comprehends Upper Canada and the countries west of the United States, 
ceded by France to England, I shall call the External Territory. Under the 
government of France, the religious interests of Canada had been managed 
with seal and prudence. A bishopric was established at Quebec, and parishes 
vers organized and intrusted to pious ecclesiastics, who spoke the same lan- 
guage and had the same habits and origin as the rest of the nation. There 
were erected seminaries for the education of a clergy, colleges for the laity, 
eonventfl for the education of girls, hospitals and charitable establishments, in 
which the people found their own usages and their own belief. The English 
govemoient was at first hostile to the Catholic religion, and gave to the 
•occessive governors very particular instructions, to undermine the Catholic 
&ith and secore the triumph of the established church. But though the faithful 



(1) AcU zxTiii. 9S. 
▼OL. ZIF. 19 
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in Canada, both clergy and laity, had to suffer much, all attempts to destroy the 
Catholic religion, or even to arrest its flight, were in vain. The government at 
last found itself compelled to respect the religion which it had attempted to 
ruin ; and the time when the American colonies were urging their grievances 
and pressing their demands, was not the time to come to a rupture with the 
Catholics. England had the good sense to beconr>e more moderate in her 
opposition to the Catholic religion. She has rcapt the fruit of that policy ; and 
it may even be said, that the intolerance and fanaticism which desolated the 
other colonies, have contributed to confirm her in the possession of the important 
territory she bad acquired. 

Among the divers complaints presented by the thirteen colonies which after- 
wards became the United States, some were of great importance and manifestly 
just; but others were evidently without foundation. Amon^ these last, the 
following deserves to be noticed: ^That England had injured the colonies, by 

Protecting the Catholic religion and tolerating its worship in Canada; which had 
een done, it was said, for the sake of securing the reduction of all the colonies 
to a state of slavery."* And yet, after publishing this singular complaint. 
Congress sent a deputation, to engage the Canadians to make a common cause 
with them against Great Britain. It is not surprising that this deputation was 
very coolly received. The Canadians had been put upon their guard. They 
had not forgotten the martyrdom of father Sebastian Rasles,( 1 ) and other acts 
of similar kindness of heart, very ill' adapted to inspire them with confidence id 
the New England colonists. Yet this movement of Congress shows that a 
change was taking place in the sentiments of the Anglo-Americans towards the 
Catholics. 

Some missions had been established in the External Territory, amonr the 
Indians. The conduct of the neophytes was edifying. The Jesuits had the 
principal direction of those missions. They received, for their support, consid* 
erable sums, besides what was necessary for the maintenance of their own 
establishments. Tlie English drove away the Jesuits, took possession of their 
buildings and funds, and, so to speak, restored that vast country to its state of 

Srimitive desolation. Thus that part of Canada which was ceded to the United 
tates, came to be totally deprived of religious establishments, though it had 
been a land of missions. From that time, the descendants of the red men, coii- 
▼erted by the first missionaries, have disappeared from that region. Some of 
them passed over into the English territory, where a policy entirely new had 
begun to prevail, and others retired towards the Pacific ocean. 

Among the most wealthy colonists at the south, were some families of 
Huguenots, whom England had received after the revocation of the edict of 

* The paiia^e to which Bishop England refnra^ ii doabtlaat th« foUowinf, wbieh ia coateinad in Um 
Addresi of Congress to the People of Great Britain, adopted October 31, 1774: — 

" By another act, the dominion of Canada ii to bo to extended, modeled and governed, m that, beinf 
disanitod from ns, detached from our interests, by civil as well as religious prejudiGM, that by tbeir naaa- 
bers daily swelling with Catholic emigratiu from Europe, and by their devotion to an admintstratioo, m> 
friendly to their religion, they mt^ht become foiroidable to os, and on oceasioo, be fit instromeota hi Um 
hands of power, to reduce the ancient, free Protestant colonies to the saane state of slavery with theiuaalvia. 

" This was evidentlv the object of the act: and in this view, being eztreaMly dangerous to oar libertj 
and quiet, we cannot forbear complaining of it, as hostile to British America. Boperadded to these eon- 
■ideratiuos, we cannot bete deploring the unhappy condition to whicb it bas radwDed the meov BofiiBh 
settlers, who, encouraged by the roval proclamatioa promising the enioynent of all their rights, nave pur- 
chased estates in thatcountrv. They are now the subjects of an arbitrary government, deprived of trial 
by jury, and when imprisoned, eannot claim the benefit of the fMta» Corpus act, that great balwark mad 
palladium of English liberty. Nor ean we suppress our astonishment, that a Britiab Parliameot sheuM 
ever consent to establish in that country a reNgion that has deluged your Ireland with bloody and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion, through every pert of the world.** 

'J'be rcaiier will judge, whether Bishop England bas quoted this dooaraent fairly.— TV. 

(1) The martyrdom of father Sebastian RasVst occurred AuguM S3, ITiA, See the accoont given bj 
fktber De la Chaise, in tJie Leltres Edifiantes. It may be fbnnd in the Annab, Ma 28, p. 449.* 



* B^muiUb RmIss, Ralls, or Bmit, wu a Pken^ Jssoft m lwkmn j si Nonklfrewock, in Malae. It a] 

Fipen, vhkb «t dilbrcnt Uisw fell into the Iwnds of the jcovsmincnl of MMMschusetu, that be waa In eorre»p(MMlnico wKh the 
rtneb go«ernoi of Canada, by whoM ahl bt bopsd no asdods ths KnirHah fVeoi the ie|d«a wbers he reifasd ; and HM hs 



asoompanistt hia own Indiana in at Isast on« sxpedulaB agaiiiat the Eujrliab colonlaia, and acted a complcaoot |«.rt in at leatt 
attack upon their teti lament!. The eviilmce agahiat him, aa an fnailfraiarof Indian wan, induced like loeermneaief Maes»> 
aliuteita to nuke repeated •itempta to arrett him. At Um, Aufvit V8, lTi4, the ln<ltan teitlemcnt at Norridrevock waa ■■trpriaed, 
' ~ battle. Bee the CoHectione of the Maaa. HiM. See., 9ri aeriea. Vol. «« pofe Wlk U«e 



attacked and dettroyed. Raalea Ml in the 

•fbu letiera may be hnind on page 2N of tlie aame volume. See atao the la»t number of tlte Am. Qoart. Reflaisr, pa(e tIS. 
To C4ll tbe death of Raalea a *' martjtdom," ia a gxoM feiisiiJiia of tems ; unlflas laatlj^ulag tlis ladtaaa to aMMMSiS the 
Ma^kh eoleaiats waa a pan of U»i«Mfi(Ni.— TV. 
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NiDte0,and who, by their industry and perseverance, had acquired considerable 
fortanea, to which every aacceeding generation bad made additions. It was to 
be expected that they would retain some prejudices against the religion by 
which, they imagined, their fathers had been made to suffer ; but it must be 
said that they never showed a spirit of persecution. At the time of which we 
are speaking, there was scarce a Catholic in their vicinity, and for many years 
afterwards, it would have been vain to search there for a priest. Some 
Scotch Presbyterians had also settled in the southern part of the country, as 
well aa some descendants of the Scottish colonists in Ireland ; and some German 
Protestants had joined them. 

This brioga us to the time when the country ceased to be under the dominion 
of England, and the independence of the United States was acknowledged by 
treaty. Unquestionably, tlie number of Catholics was then less than it would 
have been, had there always been a sufficiently numerous clergy, and no per- 
secutions. I cannot state what tJieir number was. As to the priests, I believe 
their number is rather overrated by stating it at twenty-six. As hostility to the 
Cuholics began to give way at the time of the Revolution, that was doubtless 
tbe time for attempting a great revolution in religion; but such an attempt 
could not be made, without a learned, aealous and numerous clergy. At that 
time, prejudices very naturally prevailed against England; and if that country* 
had been able to attend to any spiritual wants besides her own, priests sent 
tbcnce to the United States could scarce have expected to be well received. 
Bat the condition of England was far worse then than now ; though even now 
the clergy of that country are far from being sufficient to meet its wants. The 
list apostolic vicar of the district of London, in answering questions officially 
proposed, said that it was impossible to state when England would be able to 
furnish missionaries for its colonics. But at the time of which I am speaking, 
England was enduring, besides other evils, an afflictive persecution, and had 
sot even a single establishment for education ; so that America could expect no 
aid from that quarter. 

As to Ireland — the loss of the American colonics had created a solutary fear 
in the mind of the English government ; and to secure the attachment of that 
island, it was thought advisable to relax the system of persecution. But, not- 
vithstanding that happy change, Ireland had not a seminary on her soil, and 
•he found but an insufficient resource in the provisions which the four Catholic 
natiooa of Europe, and particularly France, had made for the education of her 
clergy. The languages of the Catholic nations, so different from the English, 
were a very serious obstacle to sending missionaries from France, Italy or 
Spain, to America. Another difficulty arose from the poverty of the American 
Catholics, and the entire want of all resources, except the estates which had 
originally been consecrated to the support of missions and of the establishments 
of the Jesuits; estates of which tiie priests of Maryland had obtained legal 
possession, which was afterwards transferred to the Jesuits of Georgetown, 
under the obligation of paying something for the support of the Bishop of 
Baltimore. These estates were the principal support of the missions in Mary- 
land. 

ThuB, though there were then Catholics in many States of the Union, there 
were priests only in Pennsylvania and Maryland ; and they were too few to 
flieet the wants of all who called upon them. In Maryland, there were a dozen 
places where priests might be found ; but in Pennsylvania, beyond the limits 
of Philadelphia, they occupied but two or three stations, and every where else 
the Catholic emigrants sought in vain for a priest and an altar. I have already 
pointed out the consequences of this sad state of things; the most lamentable 
of which is, the apostasy of so many thousand descendants of Catholic emi- 
grants. Perhaps not more than six priests came from Ireland, witli the thou- 
sands and thousands of Irish who landed during the eight or ten years which 
elapsed, from the acknowledgement of independence to the appointment of the 
6rst bishop io the United Sutes. And while the population spread itself 



• That if, ibe Boamn CathoUoa in that country, of whom he arro|aalljr ipeaki, through the maaioder 
9t ito pMfnfb, as it ^^ «•'• England.— TV. 
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beyond the cities, the priests were obliged to shut themselves up in them. It 
must not be supposed that the men who were then at the head of these new 
States were half civilized savatres. They were, on the contrary, men of soperior 
intelligence. Many of them had been thoroughly educated in the schools of 
Europe, and had improved themselves by travel ; they had served their country 
in the day of danger, both in council and in the 6eld ; they had read much, and 
maintained correspondence with the most distinguished men of the age. Such 
men roust inevitably exert a great influence on the society which surrounds 
them. Others, formed in their school and possessing superior talents, strove 
to equal them, and oflen successfully. Schools and colleges were erected ; 
local governments and courts of justice were established ; religious congre- 
gations were formed ; on all sides, efforts were made to create whatever was 
wanting. But, if he who contemplates this mighty movement, rejoices to see 
a bishopric erected, and the new see occupied by a man worthy of the religion 
he professed and the post committed to his trust ; he will also be grieved to 
find that bishop without influence, because be had not a suitable clergy to 
sustain him, and could not create one. The greater part of those then in the 
ministry were wanting in the mental qualifications necessary to remove the 
false notions of which the heads of Americans were full ; books, to explain the 
Cotholic doctrines, could not be obtained ; most productions of English literm- 
ture, which had become the literature of America, were filled with passages 
adapted to destroy the Catholic religion by false expositions, by sophisms and 
by ridicule. There were neither presses nor libraries to meet the evil. The 
people were greedy for instruction, but could draw it only from poisoned 
sources. 

We now come to the period when infidelity produced its inevitable con- 
sequences in France. Religion was proscribed, the clergy massacred or ban- 
ished, pious laymen who escaped death, found refuge in foreign lands, and 
some of them crossed the ocean. The priests who remained in France, who 
were protected by the men in power and were employed in the public service, 
were bad priests. The good priests, the faithful and learned priests, poured 
out their blood for the sake of religion, or lefl the country. The emigrant 
French clergy were not content with edifying other nations by their resig- 
nation. In many countries they promoted the conversion of Protestants by 
their zeal and their good example. Happily for America, some of these men 
found an asylum there, and rendered important aid, at a time when her own 
clergy was so feeble. They studied the language as successfully as could 
reasonably be expected. There is no language more difficult for foreigners to 
acquire, than the English ; and Frenchmen especially feel the difficulty. The 
few who become able to speak the language tolerably in public, are exceptions, 
commonly very rare exceptions, among those of the same nation who are able 
to use it in conversation. America has witnessed some of these exceptions. 
She has seen two or three public speakers who filled the pulpit respectably, and 
whom men of science and taste could hear with pleasure. Several others 
learned enough of the language to make themselves understood; and all 

E reached at least by their example. But it must be acknowledged that if their 
ad added a sufficient knowledge of English to the learning and piety for which 
they were distinguished, conversions would have been much more numerous; 
especially if their early habits of life had prepared them to mingle with the 
people and direct the missions. But it would have been useless to search for 
men of that cast ; and even as circumstances were, the arrival of the French 
priests was a providential favor. Soon afler, the insurrection in St. Domingo 
compelled a great number of colonists to fly, with such slaves as they could 
bring away. Some priests accompanied them, and settled principally in the 
southern States. Thus the French Catholics were furnished with all spiritual 
resources. It was far otherwise with the Irish, who were continually increasing 
in the seaports, though they lefl them by thousands to labor on farms and 
plantations in the interior, or to subdue the forests and uncultivated lands. 

The colleges which Ireland had on the continent, had been destroyed by the 
French revolution and the wars which followed it; and when the English 
government began to treat that country with less severity, years passed sway 
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before edocatiooal iDstitutions could be provided, and funds collected for the 
•upport of profesaorB and students. The bishops and people had begun the 
work ; and the government gave, with apparent reluctance, a pitiful sum, which 
became very useful in the hands of those to whom it was intrusted. But Ire- 
land had to supply the vacancies in her own churches ; and this was evidently 
a duly more imperative, than aiding those of her children who had left her, to 
settle in foreign lands. 

Finally, I must remark that during the twenty years next afler the erection 
of the see of Baltimore — that is, during a period in which there was a great 
increase of the Catholic population, and when piety found more nourishment 
than formerly — the church suffered great losses, because the clergy was not 
yet sufficientlv numerous, and could not, for the reasons which I liave men- 
tioned, extend its care effectually to the emigrants. I will mention, too, as 
another cause of the affliction of our churches, the condition of orphans, children 
of Catholics, even at the time when priests and congregations wore multiplying. 
The children were placed in the public schools, where they inevitably lost their 
ftilh.* I will say again, that the bishop was obliged to confine his labors almost 
exelasively to the city of Baltimore, and that his diocese, almost as large as half 
Eorope, enjoyed none of the advantages of Episcopal visitation. Finally, I will 
advert to those deplorable arrangements concerning church property, which 
famished occasion for the usurpation of trustees, and for a host of schisms and 
dissensions in the churches.(l) 

In 1810, the number of Catholics increased considerably in the lar^e cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and in western Virginia and Pennsylvania. The 
Holy See thought it advisable to erect Baltimore into a metropolis, and to give 
it for suffragans, four bishops, who were stationed at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Bardstown in Kentucky. Two French priests, who had labored 
usefully in the missions, and who possessed all the virtues of their ofUce, were 
appointed to fill two of these sees. To justify the praises I have bestowed upon 
them, I need only name my Lord Cheverus and my Lord Flaget. Two Irish 
priests were raised to the other sees ; one of whom never came to the United 
States, and the other was overwhelmed with innumerable embarrassments, and 
lived but a short time afler his appointment. Dr. Conelly succeeded the first 
bishop of New York, my Lord Concannon, who died on his journey from Rome 
to New York, and never saw the land he was to evangelize ; so that Dr. Conelly 
was in fact the first bishop who took possession of the see, and governed the 
diocese. All admired his virtues, his humility, the zeal with which he visited 
the sick and listened to sinners at the confessional. Two of his priests were 
full of activity, and enjoyed some success. Much was accomplished by the 
zeal and prudence of one of the two, who governed the diocese during the 
difficult period between the death of the prelate and the appointment of his 
•accessor. The diocese of Philadelphia was at that time a prey to anarchy, the 
consequences of which it was not easy to repress. 

* So Btihop Poreell, wriiing to liin patrons in Rurope, cnmplaimMl of the fkttl influence uf tiie free 
■chenli la Cineinoati. 8otbe Koman Catholic priesti at the t^ttn(lwich Tilandu forbaHe their convertt to 
ailmd the ecboob inatitoted bj the foveroment, fur leaching the nativei to reail and write, li^ the actinf 
tawaw Chilbolie Biahop at New York ii now prnte«tiof that Roman Catliolic children cannot bo educated 
ia the imUie aehoola, without endangering their faith. The testimony comes from all qnartcrs, that tht 
iaineaea of pablie seliools is fatal to the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion. — 7V. 

(I) tfea, an ibia aabjeet, the loiter of my lord the coadjutor of I'hiladelphia, Annalt, No. £5, page IS&.* 



* "nm fmamgm l aanwl to, leadi (has s— 
" Tm IM sHlbufV cspsasss of ths diucess 
wfc0s ifesir a o safcef ■ verj miwII, whI ihdr m 
imm. WtlbtsonpMtef Iks churclM*, vhicl 



J and of the mWon, the aenerMilF of the bhiifnl Is •uAcient, »xcepl In a few ptecss 
' mnm very limiietl. m It th«> cum in the Freneh ■eUlementi, nmt in loine of the 0«r> 

•eppet of Iks churchs*, which l« iDdhpeoMUe, encoumrra rreai ilMRcuhie*, •» Uie necete r y fniMle can Kcrcs be 

I, eiesfl OB conditioaa which may teeome, amt ui certain t»a*% acliinlljr tlo Ijecomr, dAMirerotia. A lice giA cmi ruvly le 
L U aay oae cirsa a haildinc hat ier a chNich, K n un cniMliiion tiMi the title to the Unti thull not he In ths hand* of Ihs 
, h hkHtatsdlhsl lbs litis •£■!! leiii the himdaDi church-wanlein, clioten anuiMlijr ujr Um pariahlouers, actinf as « 
swyatMloB. ir a nsA fives snyihin* luwania the eteciUm of thka church, he requlret a re«luciltm In the prire uf the mhu wbsa 
IktT MS isM^ ss Ihst woat hs, is meet the etretiMsof buddiitc. Krom the mumeut wheu tlial lulf i.ilies place, the chorrh is 
ae laager ikS houae srihs peer. Rscb puRhaaer <rvna hia Mat. Jiwt ■■ he oarna hib hoiue. lie can leH it, l4iqiie«th It, or cive k 
eaey. He hts k ainler leek sm! bsy, and Itssps h empcjr when he pieiaea. The church* vanlvtia receive an anni«l rent br Ihs 
sarfi, sf whtah (bsy give aosll ponlae •• they pisaas to the Cnrate, aiMi do what they ihlnli fit with the reat. Caaea have occunsd, 
SMdiksie is ahasys ilsBMr Ibsl tlwy will <<eiir,—ln which the cliwrcli-wardena have ilrnisd pe&inUry auppurt cntiiel* to lbs 
Carats awelaasd bt ihsBlshop, ami hare employed ths money in tupiwrtirifr aifme •eandalbiii piieat. In oppoaltion to eccleahstkal 
aeibnrhO* pshlMng psmphleu affalmt thit anihoriiy, or cumnicncinT tuita »X law a|r:«iiiM the Bnhop hiinMii i " 

The ** ssarpaUeii of iniMSSa." then. cunaiMi in their dnimin*. at repre*riitiiil»ea and ayCMta vf the cuiirieaaiina, aoms voirs In 
As wlsctian sf ibsir ptslMS. Ths hie* Ihiil the laity ha«s auch :i nyht, t« »iibverti«e of Ki>ir>an Cniitolic dirclpliiie It la, hvntttr, 
esr* Usiy Is pravsQ aaors aod iseit ihroa^ieal ths Uaiisd Suisa, and ths ftoiitiali pi tcailtoed will net sssiiy suluds it frea ike 
■isdBsrMfssple^SV. 
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The Boothern part of the country needed to be better or^Dixed. The 
diocese of New Orleans was intrusted to Dr. Dubourg, a inao of enUr^d 
views, but who had no clergy under him, and no resources, and was oblij^ to 
contend with serious ditRculties. He retired to St. Louis, and laid the fifsi 
foundations of that diocese, where a large number of Irish, German and Capadiao 
Catholics had come together. The sees of Charleston aod Richroond ware 
erected five years after the death of Dr. Carrol, who may justly be called the 
father of the rising church in the United States. Emigration increased with 
astonishing rapidity. Cincinnati and St. Louis became Episcopal sees. Florida 
was ceded to the United Slates. The churches there had been without paaton 
for several years ; the ecclesiastical estates no longer existed, or had passed 
into other hands, before the erection of the see of Mobile ; and when that see 
was established, nothing could be done but to place a bishop there without a 
clergy. A very short time aflerwards, Detroit became a bishopric Vincennes 
saw a daily increase of its population, composed of English and Grerman 
Catholics, who were flocking to the fertile country in that vicinity^ 1) Rail- 
roads have been constructed, by the side of canals which bad been preWooslj 
made ; correspondences with Europe and facilities of communication have been 
wonderfully increased. The population, which fifly years ago, amounted to 
only three millions, is more than sextuple.* The Catholics have formed 
numerous settlements, of which not more than a third part can be viaited. The 
consequences of this state of things are manifest The question, therefore, is 
not whether the number of Catholics has increased, whether churches have been 
built, whether institutions have been founded. The true question is, whether 
there has not been a real and very great loss, for want of a sufficiently numerous 
clergy, and from being so long obliged to do as we have done ? It is but too 
evident, that this question must be answered in the affirmative. 

The principal causes of the loss we have suffered are, in my opinion, the 
following. 1. The influx of a great number of Catholic emigrants, into a country 
where no preparation had been made for the practice of their religion, and where, 
on the contrary, its practice would encounter a host of obstacles, which, to a 
stranger, must appear insurmountable. 2. The want of institutions for the 
education of Catholic children in the religion of their fathers. 3. The deplorable 
•condition of many children of Catholic emigrants who have died of want, or who 
in consequence of their misfortunes or their faults, have led their unfortu- 
nate children to be brought up in public institutions, where the instruction which 
they receive detaches them from the religion of their parents. 4. The want of 
a clergy numerous enouj^h to meet all wants, understanding the language well 
enough to speak in public, and sufficiently acquainted with the government, the 
laws, the genius of the people, always to act with a judicious regard to circum- 
stances. 5. The want of mutual confidence among the emigrants, and the 
consequent want of that co-operation, which would fuse into one mass the 
different nations and different religious societies, which, though they all had 
the same faith and the same zeal, were yet too much divided by their several 
usages and interests to act as one body. 6L The vigilance, the activity, the 
pecuniary resources, the well concerted efforts of the various Protestant societies, 
which, however divided in their faith, are always united when the object is to 
ruin the Catholic religion, or check its progress.! 

It remains for me to express my opinion of what the Society for the Propft- 



(1) The Iftft council at BaUimera rof)ueite(1 tlie Tlnly Father to ervet three new mm, and the nwoeit bae 
ficen granted. One of theio hwi is Bitoated at Natch*;*, in the Stale ofMiMinippi; aootber at Nadivilli, 
in TennoMce ; and the third at Duhucque, in the north part of the State of Miasourf. 

Mr. Thomas Hayden, curate of PittHbarrh, in the djocete of Philadelphia, bat been appointed to NatehaL 
«nd has accepted. The fnther Richard ftliiei, u Dominican, a inis«lnnary in Keniacky, has been appoiniM 
to Nashville, and has rofuspd. M. Loriis, a misnionarjr of the dioceae of Lyons, and fur ievetaLl yeara 
f rand vicar of Mobile, has been appointed to the bishopric of Dubucque, and bat aeoepted. 

'The Catholic C ha rch now reckons, in the fJiiited States, fourteen bishopries and an ar«hbiab«irSe. 
These sees, in the order of their erection, are those of Bahiraore, Bardstown, PhHadelpbla, Near York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Charleston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mobile, Detroit, Viocennei, and tba thraajuat 
mentioned. 

* I^ss than sextupled oven in 1840. See 1a«t census. — TV. 

t This is hifh authority for believinjr that efforts to chock the prograat of Romaniam,tboiiffa 
iojudicioutly coodocted, have on tbo wboto been aaefiil.— TV. 
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gfttion of the faith has done. I consider its existence as nn immense benefit to 
the churches of the United States, and the continuance of its efforts as not only 
useful, but indispensably necessary ; for the enemies of our fuith have redoubled 
their activity and energy, since tliey have scon that we are aided by our friends 
in Europe. If we arc abandoned now, it will be much more difficult than for- 
merly for us to resist them, and it will become a question, whether your gene- 
rosity for some years past will not have done more Iiarm than good. But we 
fear nothing of the kind. The principles which guide you, the motives by 
vhich your decisions are governed, give mo confidence. Vou have for your 
principles of action, the love of God, the love of your brethren, zeal for religion, 
every aentineot which inspires charity. The prudential rules which you have 
adopted, forbid you to engage in matters that do not belong to you, while you 
act with energy in the sphere which has been assigned to you. You collect 
treasures for the poor, and you intrust the distribution of them to those who, 
according to the discipline of the church, have the right and the power of 
attending to its interests. You certainly have reason to rejoice. You have 
bail! churches, founded seminaries, sustained missons, created convents, estab- 
liihed schools, rescued orphans from want and from the danger of eternal ruin.* 
The blind have been enabled to see the darkness in which they were plunged, 
and the deaf to hear the words of truth. The judgments of God have struck 
tbem with fear, and the charms of virtue have attracted them. Those who 
walked with a tottering step, now run in the way of the commandments. The 
gospel has been preached to the poor, who were before neglected, and even 
tbandoned. A barren land has been, in a great measure, reclaimed; the virtues 
have germinated there vigorously ; good works have taken deep root ; it 
rejoices the eye by the beauty of the harvest with which it is covered ; it bears 
fruit worthy of redemption. Thousands of men, lately sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death, now raise their hands to bless you, because you have 
called them to enjoy the light and warmth of the true day-spring. You have 
tlready done much to remedy the state of poverty and desolation in which the 
vestern hemisphere was groaning. Already a great change has been wrought, 
and you have been the first to furnish the means of producing it. Courage, then ! 
Let your zeal burn more and more intensely, and let your activity continually 
increase; and be assured that the ministers of the Holy Church, to whom you 
intrust your gifls, will discover and adopt, by the aid of God, the most advan- 
tigeous mode of expending thcm.(l) 

t JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 



NOTE. 



The JbUowiag extract of a letter from Dr. Miles, Roman Catholic Bishop of NashviUe^ 
to M. Cboiielat, Member of the Central Committee at Paris, dated January 3, 1840, and 
published in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, confirms the statements of 
Bidiop England. 

** Ccmld you bat know the vast amount of evil which was the result in this diocess 
dmu oi the absence of a clergy, you, and all the members of the Association, would, I 
have no doubt, become even more interested for us. How many hundieds, in this 
State — perhaps thoasands — who were bom of Catholic parents, and are now enrolled 
aiDongxt the members of the enemies of our faith, would now, (if blessed with a min- 
islnr.) in many instances, return ; and, if not deprived of the opportnnities of practising 
tke leKgion of their fathers, would never have deserted our faith ! We have had pain- 
fnl— loo nany painful— evidences of this desertion of truth, in consequence of a privation 
of aniaisteff.*' 

Other p as s ag es, of similar import, might be given. Dot it is needless. Enough has 
been laid belbro the reader to show that if the Pope is to retain his dominion over his 



• Thut ia, by Wnc educated In public whooU.— TV. 
(I) Tte offif iniU of tki» letter wai io Eof lish. 
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■ubjccts, he mtut keep them at home, where all the power of Eoropean detpoUtm, 
civil) ecclesiastical, and intellectual, may combine to hold them fiwt. If Ihej ara 
allowed to come here, where tliey have tlie privilege and means of thinking and 
choosing for themselves, where they arc exposed to the influence of our poblic ichoola 
and other free institutions, where tlioy can learn from Protestants themselves what 
Protestantism is, and where tlic pious can, without danger from the Inquiution, make 
eflurts for their conversion, immense numbers of tliem will be lost to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It is evident, too, that the members of the Romish hierarchy in the 
United States understand tlieir danger, and, with all the aid they can procnre from 
Europe, are engaging in eflbrts, which it will require no little watchfulness and energy 
on our part to counteract ; and especially, that while they are indastriooslj filling the 
ranks of their clergy, we cannot safely allow tlie ranks of our own to be deficient.-~7V. 



BRIEF NOTICE OP THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

[By William Willis, Eaq,^ of Portlsod.] 

Soon afler the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, which took place in 
1820, several prominent individuals in the new State, were desirous of estab- 
lishing an association similar to those existing in some other States, for the 
promotion of historical inquiry and knowledge. In 1821 they conferred together^ 
and resolved to procure an act of incorporation, the better to carry their objects 
into effect. In pursuance of this resolution, a charter for the " Maine Historical 
Society,'' was obtained the ensuing winter, which embraced the following names. 
" William Allen, Albion K. Parris, Prentiss Mellen, Wm. P. Preble, Ichabod 
Nichols, Edward Payson, Joshua Win^ate, Jr., Stephen Longfellow, George 
Bradbury, Ashur Ware, Edward Russell, Benjamin Orr, Benjamin Hasey, Wm. 
King, Daniel Rose, Benjamin Ames, Isaac Lincoln, Benjamin Vaughan, Nathaa 
Weston, Jr., Daniel Coney, Robert H. Gardiner, Sanfurd Kingsbury, Eliphalet 
Gillct, Thomas Bond, John Merrick, Peleg Spragne, James Parker, Ariel Mann, 
Ebenezer T. Warren, Benjamin Tappan, Reuel Williams, James Bridge, Hese- 
kiah Packard, Samuel E. Smith, Wm. Abbot, Leonard Jarvis, John Wilson, 
Wm. D. Williamson, Jacob McGaw, David Sewall, John Holmes, Jonathan 
Cogswell, Josiah W. Seavcr, Wm. A. Hayes, Joseph Dane, Ether Shepley, 
Enoch Lincoln, Horatio G. Balch, and Judah Dana." 

The object of the Society is thus briefly stated in the act: "It shall be the 
duty of said Society to collect and preserve, as far as the state of their funds 
will admit, whatever in their opinion may tend to explain and illustrate any 
department of civil, ecclesiastical, and natural history, especially of this State 
and of the United Sutes." 

The first meeting of the Corporation was held at the Council Chamber in 
Portland, April II, 1822, when the Society was duly organized by the choice 
of Albion K. Parris, President, Benjamin Hasey, Recording Secretary, Edward 
Russell, Corresponding Secretary, Prentiss Mellen, Treasurer, and Edward 
Payson, Librarian. Mr. Parris was then Governor of the State, and Mr. Mellen 
Chief Justice. 

Associates were admitted at this and subsequent meetings, and a csbinet and 
library were immediately commenced, which are now kept in the library of 
Bowdoin College. The whole number of members admitted to the Society, in 
addition to the 49 mentioned in the act of incorporation, is 122, of whom 10 
were Corresponding, and the remainder Resident members ; of the former, 4 
have died, and of the latter, including the persons named in the charter, SiS; 
leaving the present number of members, 141. 

The Society, among its first duties, issued circulars to the several towns in 
the State, offering itself as a depositary for books and papers relating to the 
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eaHy history of the State, and reqneatin^ communications and contributions on 
statistical and historical subjects. These were partially responded to, and some 
valuable facts were obtained. Still, however, much remained, and now remains 
behind, which with a little individual exertion, might be made to furnish a vast 
mass of information, useful not only to the present, but to future times. There 
are several families in the State which derive their descent in a direct line from 
tome of the earliest settlers of our territory. There is, very probably, in their 
posseMion, documents relating to titles of land growings out of the contested 
claims which have agitated the people from the earliest period of their immi- 
f raiioRt caiised by contradictory grants to and from early proprietors, and by 
original occupation. These furnish facts in regard to location and genealogy, 
interesting to the antiquarian. We have had an opportunity of examining 
■everal collections of this kind in the possession of individuals, and others we 
know are still unexplored. 

lo 1831, sufficient materials had been collected, and of sufficient interest, to 
induce the Society to publish a volume of its transactions. This was given to 
the public in that year, in a handsome octavo form of 430 pages. The following 
summary will show with how much fidelity and ability the Society performed 
the task which they had undertaken. 

iBtroductsry remarics* by Judj^e Ware. 

The chaner, regulations, menibeni and officers of the Society. 

I. History of Portland, l^t part, with notices of all the early settlements on the coast 
of Maine, and of the political history of the Province. 

II. aad 111. Hii4orie« of the towns of Limerick and Wells. 

iV. Cstracts firom the early records oi the Provioee of Maine, from Judge SewalKs 
M6S. * 

y. Depositkms of Geergs Cleaves and others in 1645, ** coocemiog the miscarriages 
of Robert Nash on the coa«t of Maine." 

VI. The submiMion of Black Poiot, BIuo Point, and Falmouth, to the jurisdiction of 
llaanrhasetts in 1668. 

Til. Petition of Edward Godfrey to the Government of Mass. In 1654. 

VIII. A petitkm from the iuiiabitants of Voric, Kittery, Wells, &c. lo Oliver Crom- 
ireQ, Aug. 12, 1656. 

IX. A leiier to John Endicott, Governor of Massachusetts, from Edward Riahwortb, 
Asc 14, 1666. 

X. A letter from S. Curwin, 1663, from London, about the affairs of New England. 

XI. A peiitioo from the inhabitants of the province of Maiue to King Charles 11. 1686. 
XU. The late Gov. Lincoln's MSS. papers. 

J. Remarks on the Indian Lan^^ua^es. 
2. Account of the Catholic Missions in Maine. 
Xllf. Arnold's letters while on the expedition across Maine to Qnebec in 1776, with 
Cil. Mootresor's Journal of a lour from the St. Lawrence to the Kennebeck, about 1760. 
XIV. An account of Arnohrs expedition in 1775, with a notice of the attack on 
Qiitbse, aad biographical sketches. 

The iniUishing Committee were Ichabod Nichols, Ashur Ware, Parker 
Cleifeland, Samuel P. Newman, and William Willis. 

The following extracts from the introductory remarks, possess a permanent 
ioterest, which entitles them to a place in this notice. 

" We have arrived at an age in our national cxibtence, when there is a sober 

isd chastened pleasure in looking backward as well as forward. The mosses 

of more than two centuries have already gatliered themselves on the tombs of 

the first settlers. The early events of our national story are beginning to 

appear misty and indistinct in the distsnce, and are fast acquiring sometliing of 

that hallowed interest that belon^rs to antiquity. The large number of journals, 

memoirs, aad other writings which have been published within a few years, 

relating to the early history of tlie country — the avidity with which these have 

been received bv the public, and the numerous historical and antiquarian 

societies formed ror the purpose of collecting and preserving the records of the 

primitive condition of the country, and of its earliest inhabitants, all serve to 

show that a lively and general interest is now beginning to be felt, in what may 

be termed, without doing much violence to the proprieties of language, our 

tacieiil history. 

VOL. XIT. SO 
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"It was this feeling which led to the establishment of the Society, the 6»t 
▼olumc of whose collections is now offered to the public 

"One of the first, if not the very firnt object of interest to an American anti- 
quarian, is whatever relates to the original inhabitants of the country. This 
singular and interesting people are now fast vanishing from the face of the 
earth. Nation after nation of the race once exercising a powerful sway, and 
extending their authority over a wide extent of country, have already disap- 
peared. Fuimus Trots has long ago been recorded of the proudest empires 
that adorned this western world, and the inevitable doom of the melancholy 
remains of other tribes and nations, is already sealed, and cannot bo very long 
delayed. 

" Whatever relates to the first settlement of the country by our ancestors ; 
all that can contribute to illustrate their character, their trials and sufferings, and 
the primitive institutions of the earliest settlers, comes to our minds with another 
and deeper interest It is the early establishments of a people, the manners, 
habits, opinions, and modes of thinking which prevail at this time, that most 
deeply imprint themselves on the national character.'* 

We could extend our extracts from these judicious remarks to a much greater 
length, and with profit to our readers, but our limits will not allow us to indulge 
in the pleasing task. 

This is the only volume the Society have yet published ; not arising, indeed, 
from any want of rich and valuable materials, but from the means of spreading 
them before the public. The sale of works of this character is quite limited ; 
the expense therefore of producing them must be principally borne by members 
of the associations which undertake their publication, who, it must be confessed, 
do not very cheerfully contribute to an object which does not make striking and 
visible impressions upon the community, or reflect a particular advantage upon 
themselves. 

There is a vast deal of historical matter of deep interest, still undeveloped, 
relating to the settlement of Maine — its early progress — its suffering from 
Indian and French depredation— its Indian tribes, their religion, language, and 
almost entire extinction — the numerous political changes in the proprietary, 
colonial and provincial governments — the peculiar habits and manners of the 
first settlers — all furnishing a copious fund, from which much valuable knowl- 
edge may be extracted. An historical society with means, and stimulated 
by a few minds zealous and active in antiquarian researches, may accomplish 
▼ery much in bringing to light from individual recesses, the obscure and almost 
forgotten memorials of " our ancient history." We hope the exertions of this 
Society in the ample field which lies before them, will receive a new impulse, 
and that they will furnish fresh contributions to the history and antiquities of 
our country. 

The following table will show the succession of the ofiicers of the Society. 

Pr$nd»iU», 

Albion K. Parrit, 18S9 

William Allen, 1833— 1897 

lehabml NIcholf, 1838—1833 

Btephan fjonKfellow, 18:f3— 1834 

Prtntin Uelleo, J835— 1841 

Cerrttpondimg Sterttaries. 

Edward Ruiwll, 1839 

lehahod Niehola, 1833—1897 

Bamnel P. Newman, 1898 

Parker Cleavelaod, 1839— 

R$e«rdimg StertUriu. 

Beniamin Haiey, 1899 

Benjamin Tapiian, 1893—1897 

Stephen Loof fellow, 1808—1830 



William Willie, 
Am Cummings, 
Joseph McKeen, 


1831-1834 

1835 
1836— 


TVtoncrcfv. 




Pientin Melten, 
AMiton K. Parrif, 
William WilliR, 
William a Sewall, 
John McKeen, 


1899-1830 
1831— 18:« 
1833—1834 
1835 
1836— 


Lihitrians and CmUntt 


KetparM. 


Edward Payann, 
Parker Cleaveland, 
Samuel P. Newman, 
Henry W. Loncrellow, 
Alpbeua 8. Packard, 


1899 

1893—1896 

1899-1833 

1834 

1835— 
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JUDGE 8£WALL*S SPEECH AND CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY, 

AT TBB COURT AT CBABLE8T0WH, SHORTLY AFTER THE DEATH OF HOH. WA1T8T1LL 

WIHTHROP, ESQ., CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Tkmojeribad from a Copy io bit owo buid-writiag in bit Lsttor Book.* 

**CopT of my Speech at Charlestown, JaD*y 28, 1717-18, jutt before giving the 
Charge to the Grand Jury. 

*• [Taming toward the Chief Juatice's Empty Seat.] 

'* The Obaervable Vacancy in this Court, Entirely Renews our Grief. It bringa 

to Remembrance how the High ami Mighty Breaicers have passed over us, Wave after 

W«re, Wave after Wave, in a most formidable Succession: By which means Three f of 

the principal Members, and Supporters of the Government, were parted from us ; Three 

that in their respective Genius and Capacity, were so very Friendly and Serviceable to 

their Country where they were born, that they might well be termed our JWcessam. 

Aiid Chen ihey were talcen from our little Metropolis, where they were most of all 

Deeded. This is the Cause that the Worthy Person who used to fill this Seat, and fill'd 

it the last year, ceases to doe so now, whereby this Court is bereaved of much of its 

Strength aitd Ornament. Tho* he sat long, being constituted a Judge in the year 1692, 

when this Court was first Erected ; yet now, being sent for up by a Certiorari, our 

WoiUiiii could tcait no longer. However, Survivers ought not to succumb ; but rise 

up with the more earnest Diligence, to discharge the Duty of their Places ; seeing the 

Divine Fountain that supplied them, i> still Full and Flowing. We ought to BIcm God, 

who continued them so long. And it is a singular Honor done to our Excellent Win- 

threp, the principal Founder of tliis Colony, that he should have a Grand-Son born at 

Boston, and bro*t up upon his knees, that should live to see the Town greatly increased, 

and in flourishing Circumstances ; live to see Ihut short space which Nature had left 

open, Regularly Fortified, and to enter in through the Gate into the City, just before hia 

triumphant Entrance into that Ciiy which hath Foundations, whose Builder and Maker 

is God. CouneiUour$ and Judge$t tho' by the Supream Authority called gods, ihey 

Bust d>*e like other men : Pallida mora aquo pede puUaU It behoves them therefore 

to be Diligent and Impartial in their Proceeding.*, taking Care to pass such Sentences aa 

God the Judge of all may Ratify and Confirm. The Jurors must be sure so to hear and 

consider their evidence, as to avoid all Favour and Affection ; that what Ihey give in to 

theCoort may l>e constantly Fertim, et vere Dictum. The Attornyis muHt alwaya 

Rememher the solemn Obligations they are under to the Court, as well a» to their Clients: 

The fFifnesxes, that they speak the Truth with all Integrity : The Parties, that they 

behave themselves with that Temper and Moderation as becouieth Men and Christians ; 

and beware of disturbing the Court with Unseasonnble, or Tumultuary Noise and Clamor. 

It behoves all to Remember that the Judgment is the Lord's, and to take heed what 

Ibey doe. 

*' Gentlemen of the Grand-jury : 

** Your Return sometimes is. Omnia Bent ; which is the Best Return, and nnost 
Acceptable to the Court, if it be True. For the Court do not come with a desire to find 
Faults ; but to prevent and correct them. But if it be Untrue, it becomes a great Incum- 
brance io the way, obstructing the free course of Justice. You are assured that the 
I«amp of the Body is the Eye. And what the Eye is to the natural Body, that are you to 
the [Body of this] X County. 

•* There are Three Things that I wonid at this Time chiefly give you in Charge. One 
is, the keeping up the Yalue of the Bills of Credit, by presenting those Enemiei* of Man- 
kind who shall Alter or Counterfeit them. For tlto\ through the Blessing of God, and 
the Courage and good Conduct of his Excellency our Governour, we now enjoy Peace : 



• "Janmryaa, I717-1& Went to Charlestown in the SImt with Mr. OaTenport (Judie)} ealTd at 
Mr. Dwiley*a (Jodge) end tnnk him in. Mr. Brad«treot prajr'J at Opening the Court, f spake a few 
W0rd0 1» tltsw rasped t» the Chief JruttUe deceased, and tkerefvre Itft the Seat open on furpaee t tMiak is 
write U in «f hamk af htfUre^ iLCr-Seteaire JaamaL 

t The tbrMjiRrfiHie here referred to were Hun. Anrlrew Relcher, Eaq., a Memher of the Council, who 

Nov. 1717; Chiffff Jaefice Winihrnp, who died Nov. 7. 1717; Hnd Hon. Rliahn Hutrhin«.in, Rnq.. a 

_ihor of tlw liSouneil, who died Dec 1717. On occasion of the funernl of thn latter gent If man, Judfs 

•ewall iib^rveo in his Jtmrnai reii|ieeting the three, " 1717, Km. 16. (*ol flutchinton ia hurled. Now 

I bavo keoa a BsoMr tu Threoof aiy Wifo'a Beaten <buri(^d Oct.Sn, 1717} in leas than two Mon«th*a Uura.** 

} The words Iwio eaalosad ia braekats ara uaaacribed from aoothar aoeioot copy. 
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yet the evil effects of the former War ly still heavy upoD us; and these Bills are the 
only Medium left ii« of our Coimiierce. 

** Ami seeing our Greut Loul paramount has in an awfull manner fi^reatly Removed the 
aboriginal Natives, and planted us in their room ; we must sirenuou^ly and diametrically 
oppose ourselves to their Evil Manners ; particularly, that of neglectiDK the Education of 
tlieir Children. You must therefore look about ye, and see that Schools be duly provided, 
and sutable Masters coDstantly Maintained ; and that the Laws relating thereto be not 
Eluded. 

** And you are to see to it that Learned and Orthodox Ministers be every where Settled 
and Sup|K>rted according to mutual Agreement. Canaan Is Infinitely the best Country, 
wherein are all Friends, and no Enemies ; all Couvenieocies, and no inconveoittoces, 
fir perpetuity. Without all Controvemy. whatever we doe, and wherever we ^pe, we 
•hould always be Travailing towards Canaan ; and they whom we have entertained as 
Pilots to guide us in our way thither, should be very well provided for. 

** If i have taken up more of the Court*s time than U usual, I hope it will be indulged 
to me, who am the last of the Council left Standing in the Charter : and the last of the 
Justices left standing in this Couii, of those that have been of it from the beginning. 
At lea:<t, I hope it will for this once be borne at Charlatotcn, for which place the Chief 
Justice express'd a peculiar Favour." * 
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JAMES BOWDOIN. 
[Ooveroor of MaMachoMtti in 1785 and IWdL] 

jAMCa BowDOTif, distinguished in the annals of Massacbosctts, as a philosopher and 
ttatrsman, and founder of the American Academy, was born in Boston, 7th August, 1726. 
HU grandfather, Pierre Baudouin, was a physician of Rochelle, in France, and on the 
te vocation of the edict of Nantes, 8th October, 1685, escaped thence to Ireland, from 
whence, early in 1687, he came to Falmouth (now Portland) In Maine t His name first 
appears on the records, 7th April, 1687, as the purchaser of lands In Maine. He remained 
at r alinouth until the dav before its destruction by the French and Indians, in May, 1690* 
when he removed to Boxton, and died there, about 1716. His son, James Bowdoin, 
fiither of Governor Bowdoln, became a distinguished and.opulent merchant, and laid the 
foundation of the future eminence of the family. He was a member of the Council of 
the Province, and he difd 4lh September, 1747, aged 71 years, leaving five children, of 
whom the youngest was James, the anbject of this notice. 

Mr. Rowdoin, at an early age, exhibited that remarkable fondness for books and literary 
pursuits, which distinguished him In aOer life. He entered Harvard College, where his 
diligent application, modesty of demeanor, and acknowledged genius, won for him the 
general esteem, and he graduated with hi|>h honors in 1745. Within a month after he 
attained the age of twenty-one years, his fattier died, leaving him an ample fortune. He 
was now in a situation which generally proves adverse to moral and literary improvement; 

* Jii«lfii0e«rall wag nominnted Chief Jn«tice, an iiicrestor of Chi«tr Jomice Winthrop, April 16, 1718, 
and wne aworn Into office ai tocli, tngeiher with lion. K4linund Quincj, Esq., at Judge, April SKkh. 
** April 95, I71& Friday, Col. QuiDiey cornea to Town, and Col. TowrMend and Mr. Bromfield by vertiia 
of a Dtdim*$ from thn Gov'r. adminittnr tho Ouths to him and me ; and congratulate na in our Oflic<ia. 
^-— ^ The Loid help mo, that ni lie it anointing m» with freth Oyle, ai tu my Office; ao He would 
ffaei«»u#ly |Ninlon my Hin. and rnrniiih me with renewed and aogmentCKl Ability for the rightful! diaebarge 
of the 1'ruat rAp«MM<l in me ! ** — Jmmmml. 

t The name of Bamdauin repeatedly nccura in French hintory. Sevwal are naiaed as Paatora of the 
Befurmed churehn*. Floury, thn hi«tnriiin, mentinnii Fran^oii Baud«Hiin, as the greet advocate who 
refoHod to five counMl to the Duke of Anjou. to justify the mawiacrc of Paint Bartholomew. The saoio 
hiaturtun give* nn ac«:ount of nineteen eminent |M>raonii, from the **(V>mptod«* Flaiidtir*,** A. lli. H0^ to 
BaudfHiin, *' JuriKC<MMulir/* A. I). I(i5l, whose names are written Bmrndmum Cardinal Richeliou promised 
J. Raudouin a pension of hi.OOO crowna for his tranilaiiun of DHvila, hut died lt*fore fulfillin^t his promise. 
Borne future anti(|uirv may periinps trucn the original nsme to the famous Baldwin, King of JeruMiiMB, 
wbo, aceordiug to French biaturiana, apelt hia name precisolj aa the firat of tiio family in Aaarica, 
Bawicuin, 
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for he was provided with abundint means to gratify the ^i^^Y desires of youth, and the 

Mimulu* which necesMty often limes gives to strong minds was taken away. But bis life 

bid thus far been reguMr, and he wiitely adopted a system* which should combine the 

enjoyiDenls of social and domestic life with a course of study fitted to enlarge and 

ttrengthen the powers of his mind. In 1748, he married a daughter of John Erring, Esq. 

tod soon after coiumeaced a system of literary and scientific research, to which he 

adhered through life. 

In 1753, he was chosen one of the representaiives of Boston, and was re-elected in the 
two following years, in this station his vari«*d learning and eloquence rendered him coo- 
qiicuout. Id 1756, he became a member of the Council, in which body he was long 
knowDaod respected. In the discussions and disputes which preceded the American 
Eevoluiioo, Mr. Bowdoin adopted the popular cause, and his writings and personal 
exertions were eminently serviceable. Governors Bernard and Hutchinson looked with 
dL«pleiMire upon his course, while they were constrained to acknowledge the purity of 
his cliiracter, and the weight of his opposition to their measures. Bernard, when Mr. 
Bowdoio was chosen to the Council in 1769, negatived the choice, on account of his 
obooxioiis politics; in consequence of which, the people of Boston, in 1770, again 
returned him to the assembly, and that assembly immediately re-elected him to the 
Council. 

The high handed measures of the royal Governor Bernard, had now so exasperated the 
people, (hat they published him as a traitor, and he soon after departed from (he province, 
leaving Hutchinson, his Lieutenant Governor, at the head of afTairs. When Mr. Bowdoin 
again appeared at the council board, the governor permitted him to take his seat, on the 
pt>uod, as he remarked, that the opposidon of Mr. Bowdoio would be less injurious to 
the royal interests, in the council, than in the assembly. 

Mr. Bowdoin, wi(h his gallant associates of that day, continued his active services in 
behalf of the people, in despite of opposition and proscription ; and, in 1774, he drew up 
the celebrated answer to the governor's speecheti, claiming, and endeavoring to sustain, 
the ri(r|i( of Great Britain to tax her American colonies. This state paper was so offensive 
to Governor Gage, that he denounced the author, declaring in council thM " he had 
expresa orders from his Majesty to set aside from that board the honorable Mr. Bowdoin, 
Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Winthrop." 

During this memorable year, delegates were chosen to meet at Philadelphia, which 
wu the first congress of the United Colonies. Mr. Bowdoin was placed at the head of 
the delegation from Massachusetts; but being prevented from attending by the illness of 
one of hi;i family, John Hancock was chosen in his stead. After the town of Boston had 
been placed under blockade by General Gage, the inhabitant^, in public meeting, agreed 
to pve up their arms to the British general, on condition of being permitted to leave the 
town with their property unmolested. Mr. Bowdoin presided in this meeting, and the 
prudence and firmness which he displayed on the occasion were warmly commended by 
tbe citizens. He was one of the first who retired from within the British lines. It is 
Wril known, however, bow shamefully the pledges of the royalist commander were 
violated. 

In the year 1775, Mr. Bowdoin was chosen president of the Massachusetts council, and 
euniiiiiied to occupy that position during a greater part of the time until the adoption of 
(be State constitution in IISO. Upon this body, as constituted under the existing charter, 
»u devolved the duties of the executive office, when the governor and lieutenant 
fiOTemor were absent. Mr. Bowdoin was a member and president of the convention of 
1779-60, which assembled at Cambridge, and afterwards at Boston, to form a State 
Constitution. 

In the winter of 1784, Governor Hancock resigned his office, on account of feeble 

bealth; and Mr. Bowdoin was elected governor for the political year commencing io 

May, 17S6. It was a period of much difficulty and gloom both in the Commonwealth 

•nd country at large. There was an active spirit of discontent abroad in the land. The 

widest heads in the country could not stay the torrent of evil, which was almost over* 

whehning the hopes of the young republic. The weakness of the old confederation was 

beginning to be felt. The pressure of the revolutionary debt, onerous every where, was 

peculiarly heavy upon Massachusetts. The demands on the State amounted to tea 

millioos of dollars, and no system of credit had as yet been adopted, to satisfy the pressing 

daims of the nuoierotis and needy creditors. Governor Bowdoin was elected by the 

legislature, there having been no choice effected by the people at large. There had been 

a strenuous oppoaiiion against him during the canvass, founded upon a vague and unjust 

charge of attachment lo the English form of government — a charge which all his public 

acts and anifoffm declaraiiuns amply disprove. It will bo seen, therefore, that Governor 

Bowdoiii entered upon the discharge of hi;* official duties under circumstances of peculiar 

cmbarrasfiiienr. But he met the crisis with firiimess. lie understood the ^Kiurces of the 

evils wbieb afllicted the State, and like a bold aud skilful physician, proceeded to apply a 

riTdj Ha caUad Clw attaolioo of the people to the re-eatablishmeot of the public crwlit* 
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He urged retrenchment in the public expenditures, and (he practice of the most i^fjid 
economy. He appciiled to tlie energy and patriotism of the people, to oTercomt Um 
difficulties with which they were suriounded. 

At this peiiod, Great Britain, as if to punish a people whom she could not conqoer, 
wasi flooding tlie cuuiiiry with her manufactures, with the desi|en to monopolize the trad* 
of the whole country. TIte precious iiie(a!s were of course rapidly withdrawn from the 
United States, lo pay for iinporied goodif. 'I he Confederation, weak in itself, had failed 
to invest the national government with power, to remedy these evils. In this state of 
things. Governor Bowdoin called the public attention to this great question, and in bit 
mestisges to the legiAlaiure recommended that the powers of Congress should be to 
enlarged as to enable th3t body to regulate the commerce of the country. The legislature 
of Massachusetts, responding to his sentiments, patised resolves in favor of a Conventioa te 
revise the Confederation. Thus, to Governor Bowdoin should be ascribed the first pubKe 
movement, which letl the way to the adoption of the Federal Constitutioa and our preaeal 
happy form of government. 

In 1786, Governor Bowdoin was re-elected by a large majority. At this period, the 
pressure of the times bore so intensely upon the people, that they were almost in a atate 
of open insurrection. Disorganizing conventions were lield ; the legislature was assailed 
for not providing relief; and the courts were, in some instances, actually restrained br 
mobs from proceeding in the diMrharge of iheir duties. It was a period of deep and well 
foumled alarm throughout the country. The heart of the true patriot was pained, lest 
the people, through long and bitter suffering, should lose their confidence in the publie 
faith and rectitude, and begin to consider the claims of liberty itself as delusive and 
imaginary. The moderation and fjrnmcssof the government alone prevented a catastrophe. 
The ini^urgenis in Massachusetts, despairing of relief, and emboldened by the lefitty of 
government, actually commenced an organization tor the purpose of subverting that 
government, and were assembling in considerable force in the interior. Go%*emor 
Bowdoin met the crisis with spirit and energy. He forthwith called into the publie 
service tour thousand troops, placing them under the command of the veteran Uncolo. 
But a formidable difficulty was still to t>e surmounted. 1'he public treasury was empty, 
and there were actually no means at the disposal of the State to put the troops in rootioni 
until a private subscription, headed by the Governor, was put in circulation, and the 
money thus raised to carry on the expedition ! This decisive step rescued the govern- 
ment from contempt, quelled the insurrection of Shays and bis deluded followera, and 
aaved the Commonwealth from anarchy aud blood. 

These and other energetic proceedings of Governor Bowdoin very naturally rendered 
him, for the time, unpopular wiih all who were in any way connected with, or had any 
sympathy for those engaged in the insurgent movements; and at the next election^ 
uniting with the party who had again placed John Hancock in nomination, they defeated 
the re-election o( Governor Bowdoin. 

U'hen the Massachusetts Convention assembled in January, 1788, to consider the New 
Constitution framed by the Convention in Philadelphia, Governor Bowdoin attended ae 
one of the delegation from Boston ; and during the session made a very handsome speech, 
which may l>e found in the volume of their debates. Fiom this period he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to private pursuits, and the enjoyments of study. His health, however, 
not long after, began to decline, and liis death occurred on the 6th November, 1790, after 
a severe and distressing illness of three months. He was at this time in the 64th year of 
bis age. His wife, who survi%'ed him, died in May, 1808, at the age of 72. 

Governor Bo%vdoin has been very jus^tly pronounced one of the most learned men the 
country ever produced. The records of our institutions also show that he was a munifi- 
cent patron of literature. After the destruction of the Harvard College library, in 1764, 
he contributed liberally towards its restoration; and at his decease he made the institulioo 
a liberal bequest for the encouragement of useful and polite literature. He was the 
founder of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was president of tlie 
institution from its incorporation in 1780, until his death. To this association he 
bequeathed his valuable library, aud one hundred pounds in m<mey. Governor 
Bowdoiu*s literary and scientific character procured for him the highest hcmora of the 
first literary institutions in America and Europe. He was a man as estimable in private, 
as he was eminent in public life. His charities were abundant; and he lived in the fniih, 
dying in the triumphs of religion. Governor Bowdoin published a poetic " Paraphrase of 
the Economy of Human Life," dated 28th March, 1759. His other publications, aside 
from those which grew out of his public stations, were mostly of a scientific character, 
and are contained in the Memoirs of the American Academy. 

Governor Bowdoin left but two children, viz. James, born 22d September, 1752, whe 
wa* graduated at Harvani College in 1771, studied law at Oxford in England, returned 
to his native State, where he held various civil office**, was minister pleni|K>teniiary to 
Spain from 1805 to lS08,and died without issue, llth October, 1811; and Elizabeth, who 
married Sir John Tcmplo, consul-general and minister-reiident to the United 8tatea from 
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Greaf Britain. She died in 1809, leavinjir two mnii and two dau^hterii, one of whom 
married the late Hon. Thomas L. Winlhrop, LL. U. formerly lieutenant governor of 
liasMchutetif. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD. 

fGoTenior of Plymoath Colony, during 31 yean, between IGSI and 1657 ] 

Whebt, at the commcnrement of (he neventeenth century, the little band of English 

Puritans gathered together, and formed their congregation near the confines of tfie counties 

of Yorli, Nottingham and Lincoln, — chooMinii; lor their minister*), Richard Clifton and 

John Robioson«— there was a sedate youn^ man, then scarcely twelve years of asc, who 

was observed to be a constant attendant upon their mcetmgs. That youth was William 

BmADFOKD, an orphan. He was born in I5S8, at An^terfield. an ob:<cure village in 

Vorlishire. His parent^ dying while he was a child, lii'< education was provided for by 

his grand- parents and uncles; but was limited almost entirely to those branches of know 1- 

tdge necessary to an agricultural life, and such as generally falls to the shiire of the 

diildreD of English husbandmen. Deprived of other sourcei< of information, his love of 

feading sought gratification in the Bible, and he drank deep of the fountain of truth in 

the ucred vohime. He thus acquired tho!<e deep impres<ions of piety, and that undaunted 

adherence to the truth, for which he was ever afterward distinguiiihefl. 

His attendance upon the ministrations of Clifton deeply oflonded his relatives, and he 

^ras exposed to their frowns, ss well as to the jeers and scoff:* of hi:? juvenile companions. 

fiul he had deliberately made his choice, in the full belief that it was approved of 

heaven — and no persuasions or menaces could induce him to abandon the faith which 

lie had thus adopted. 

The persecuik>ns visited upon the Disiwnters soon induced them to seek personal safety 

Inflight. Toward the close of the year 1607, they hired a ship at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 

%o carry them to Holland. The master of the vessel promi:>cd to be ready at a certain 

%iour ol the day, to take them on board, with their families and effects. They assembled, 

%mt the fahhiess captain delayed his appearance until nightfall, when, having received 

Rhem on iHiard, he l>etrayed them to the ofiirers who had been sent in pursuit. The little 

iMnd were now conducted back to town, where, afWr having been robbed by the officers 

«od insulted by the populace, they wero delivered up to the magistrates, and ca<«t into 

prison. Bradford wa<* among the number, but was soon after liberated, on account of his 

'^outh. In the following spring, Bradford was one of the number who assembled on 

Crimsby coinnKm, near Hull, with the design of embarking in a Dutch vessel, and fled 

QQ the approach of a company of armed men, sent out to intercept them. Failing in these 

efS>rts to escape with his companion", he entcre<l on board a vessel bound to Zealand, 

where be had no sooner arrived, than a malicious pa^siengcr accused him before the 

Dutch authorities with being a fugitive from justice in England. But they, understanding 

thecaose of his emigration, gave him protection and permission to join his brethren in 

Aniierdam. He repaired to that city, and became an apprentice to a silk dyer during 

hi minority. Af soon as he became of age to di^po^e of hi« paternal estate, in England, 

which was considerable, he converted it into ready money, and engaged in mercantile 

portuiti, but with very indifferent success. 

When the iMiid of*^ pilgrims at Leydeu resolved on their voyage to the new world, 
Bradford became one of the number. He embarked for England, 22d July, 1620, and on 
the 6th September sailed with the first company of colonists for the ** rock bound coast " 
flf New England. His name stands second in the memorable compact of the 11th 
November, 1620, by which the whole company of men, forty-one in number, on arriving 
ia Ibe harlwr of Cape Cod, formed themselves into a body politic, before they Unded 
from the cabin of the Mayflower. Undt^r this compact, John Carver was elected their 
first Governor. IVhile the ship lay moored in the harbor, Bradford was one of the most 
icfive in the arduous and sometimes perilous examinations along the shores, to find a site 
fiTDrable lor the proposed settlement. 

On the 6th April, 1621, Mr. Bradford was chosen governor of the colony, on the death 
of Carver. He was at this time in the twenty- third year of his age, and conspicuous for 
his wkdom and fortitude, as well as for his piety. One of the first acU of his adminis- 
liilioD was to confirm the league with the great chief Mas^iasoit, whose influence was 
psranoant with all the sachems from Narragansctt to Massachusetts. He sent an 
eabaasy with presents to this chief, and through his instrumentality, nine of the sacheius 
appeared at Plymouth, and on the 13lh September, 1621, acknowledged themselves 
•Qhject to the King of England. 

The following year opened with deep gloom upon the infant cotony. The constant 
irrival of new settlers, unprovided in most cases with the necessary means of subsistence* 
Wd uhansted their stock, and famine was already staring them in the face. To add to 
their alarmp iIm Goramor received from Caoonicus» sachem -of the Narraghinsetts» a 
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threatenini^ measace, in the emblematic alyle of the ancient Scylhiana— « hondle of 
arrows, bound with the skin of a serpent. Thin the friendly liuiiaus interpreted at a 
challfn^e to war. Governor Bradfonl returned an answer in the same atyie, by aending 
them b4ck the skin ol the serpent, filled with powder and ball. The NarraghansettSy 
afraid of its content*-, sent it back unopened, and here the correspondence closed. 

These hostile deinon!»tnitions induced the colonists to fortify their little town. Thit 
was accomplished, even while they were weak from the rigora of tkie famme, in the 
midst of winter, and while they were obliged to keep strict watch by day and niKht. In 
this exigency. Governor Bradford determined to cultivate tlie friendship of tho natlvet. 
He made frequent excursions among them, purchasing supplies of com for the aeitlement. 
He was every where well received — and to this timely cultivation of friendly feettogi 
among the tribes, is no doubt owing the preservation of the little colony at Plymouth. 

Jn the spring of 1628, Governor Bradford received a meaaage from Maeaasoii, thot Im 
was sick ; upon which Mr. Winslow was immediately sent to the sacheni'a wtgwaaa, 
with cordials which contributed to his recovery. In return for this act of kindncM oa the 
part of the Governor, the grateful chief disclosed a dangerous conspiracy, then in acfiailoa 
among tiie Indians for exienninating the colonists. As the only eflectual meibod of 
■opprossing this conspiracy, Masnsoit advised that the chief oonapiratora should be aeiiedl 
end put to death. He pointed out the individuals, and on the annual court day, 
(2Sd March,) the Governor aubmitted the information he had received to the decision of 
the whole company, li was at once resolved to follow Masaaaoit's advice; and CapCaIn 
Standiith, taking with him eight resolute men, departed on the first hoatile expedition 
against tlie aavages. The manner in which he executed the trust confided to his cbarge, 
while it could not be justified under ordinary circumstances, needs no apology, when we 
consider that an actual conspiracy existed, which, if not ovenhrown by some bold and 
decisive step, would have re^fulted in the annihiUtion of the colony. There ie no doobi 
that the daring exploit of Standish, inspiring the savages with terror, was tiie meene of 
saving the little colony from the same fate which had already overtaken the English 
colony of Virginia. 

The scarcity which had borne so severely upon the aeltlers, was in part eaueed by 
their own neglect. For the first two years af^er their arrival, they had lalKwed In com* 
mon, and placed tlieir productions in the common storehouse. Tlie virtue of aelf-reli^nc* 
was thus stifled, and the pilgrims were made to suffer keenly, before they discovered tbn 
impoliry of a community of goods. To stimulate industry by the hope of individnel 
acquisition, it was agreed in the spring of 1623, that each family should plant for them* 
aelvea, on such ground as should be asj>igned to them by lot. After this, the Governor 
was no more under the necessity of trafficking with the Indians fur com — the hoi 
supply was sufficient. 

The original government of the coloni^, as we have seen, was the compact a|^ 
upon in the cabin of the Mayflower — the firat essay in the civilized world to found a 
republican constitution of government. But this was designed to continue no longer ttiaa 
until a charter coukl be obtained from the King. As soon as the colonists knew of tbn 
establitihment of the Council of New England,* they applied for a patent, which was 
granted to John Pierce, in truMt for the company. But this man, whose avarice sad 
amintion overpowered his sense of honor, when he saw that there was a prospect of suceesi 
to the undertaking, solicited another patent, in the name of the Plymouth aetHera, and 
obtained one of much greater extent, by which his own personal aggrandizement would 
be aecured. An overruling Providence, however, which sooner or later stamps disaster 
upon every scheme of iniquity, overwhelmed this adventurer in calamities, and he was at 
last compelled to aasign his patent to others. 

In 1629, (January 18,) a patent was taken out in the name of *• William Bradford, Mi 
heira, asaociates and assigns," which confirmed the title of tho colonists to their lands, 
and empowered them to make laws not repugnant to the statutea of the realm.t When 
the number of people was increased, and new townships had been erected, the genrral 
court, in 1640, requested Governor Bradford to surrender the piiCent into their hands. Tb 
this he promptly assented, and by a written instrument surrendered it to them, re s ervi n g 
only his proportion under a prior agreement. This was done in open court an d die 
|Niient was immediately re-delivered into his custody for safe keeping. 

During the early years of the aeitlement, at Plymouth, the legislative, exeentive snd 
judicial power was exercised by the whole body of freemen in asaemMy. When Bradfaid 
was first chosen governor in 1621, the wealthy and iikfliiential Isaac Allerton was ebosett 
hia aaaifetant. In 1624, at the request of the Governor, the number of assistants waa 

* GAaWMlM4 by J«mM I., Novmiker 3. 1690, while the fHlfrioM w«ra on ibsir paMSfft; aad styled "The 
Council ettahlMbed at i'iymouth, in the County of Devoothire, for the pl*ntinf, orderinf, and roverBiaiof 
Wew Englend in America." / i r e» ei •- -» 

t Thi« patent, signed by the Earl of Warwick, as Prasidtnt <^ the Cooaeil, is still prasarvad la tha cdtea 
af iha ■asBiiai at fly— aik. '^ 
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fncreased to 6ve, and in 1633, to seven; and in 1684, at his sugfi^estiAn, the body of 
assistants were constituted a judicial court, and finally became the supreme court of the 
cokHiy. The first assembly of representatives in the colony, was in 1639, when two 
were present from each town, cicepting Plymouth, which sent four. 

Sach was the general esteem for Governor Bradford, and confidence in his Integrity 
•nd capacity, that he was annually chosen Governor as long as he lived, excepting during 
five years, when he was excused at his own request. Governor Winlhrop, who speaks 
of the election of Winslow, in 1633, says, *' Mr. Bradford having been Governor now 
about ten years, now by importunity got off.'* ** If this appointment,'* said Governor 
Bradford, ** was any honor or benefit, others beMde himself should partake of it; if it was 
a burden, others beside himself should help to bear it.'* When excused from serving in 
the office of governor, he was invariably cho.xen first on the list of as.*<istanUi, which gave 
Um the rank of deputy governor. His influence was deservedly great during the wliole 
cf bis life. 

In the aatumn of 1656, the health of Governor Bradford began to decline, and as the 
fellowlog winter and spring advanced, he became weaker, and sensible of his approaching 
disaolution, but was free from any acute illness until the beginning of May. He died on 
(he 9tb of May, 1667, in the 69th year of his age, greatly lamented by the people not 
only of Plymouth, but of the neighboring colonics.* His faith endured to the last, and 
he died full of hope. *' God," said he, the evening before his death, ** has given me a 
pledfce of my happiness In another world, and the fir:<t fruits of eternal glory.** 

Governor Bradford, though not favored with a collegiate education, had through life so 

dlliieeBily applied his leisure to study, that he had, what is often of more advantage to the 

bublic man than a college diploma, a sound practical education. He had drawn deeply 

Iflmn that atore-house otall knowledge, the Book of books, worth all the rest in the world 

——and from it, he had gathered his rule of life, his system of laws, his maxims of govern- 

ment. By it, he knew how to judge of men, and how to guard against the evils which 

«t timea threatened the community over which he was appointed to preside. He was a 

man of sound judgment, and tenacious memory. He read much, on subjects of history 

•od philosophy; and in theology, there were few who could contend successfully in 

argument against him. He was well versed in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew languages, 

•nd is aaid to have spoken the French and Dutch with fluency. Such a man, surely, 

need not be called unlearned. In his capacity of chief magistrate, he was prudent, 

Signified, and firm. He allowed no one to trample on the laws, or disturb the peace of 

tbeeolony; and was yet desirous to mingle clemency with justice. He had in some 

cases turbulent spirits to deal with. There were some men who had come to the new 

world, with motives far different from those which actuated the devoted followers of 

Clifton and Robinson. With such it often became the duty of Governor Bradford to deal. 

Where gentle reproof would reclaim the oflender, it was administered ; but when that 

fulcd, and vigorous measures became necessary, they were unhesitatingly adopted. 

The first offence punished in the colony, was that of John Billington, who was charged 
with eootempt of the captain*s lawful commands on board the Mayflower. He was tried 
by the whole company, and was sentenced to have his neck and heels tied together; but 
oa humbling himself, and craving pardon, he was released. This same Billington, how- 
•rcr, in 1680, waylaid and murdered one John Newcomen, for some affront, and was 
tried and executed in October of that year. Governor Bradford says — ** We took all due 
aeana aliout his trial ; he was found guilty, both by grand and petit jury ; and we took 
Mivieeof Mr. Winthrop and others, the ablest gentlemen in the Massachusetts Bay, who 
•U eoocanred with ua, that he ought to die, and the land be purged from blood.*' f 

*Robbard says, ** he was ths very prop and flory of Plymouth Colony durinf all the whole serlefl of 
daages Ibat paiw ed over h." A marble monument erected on Burial Hill in I'lymouth, in 1835, marks ths 
t/i4 where the feroaiu of Governor Brodford.and of bit loo Major Bmdrord wore interred. 

t A prior eseeotion for felony, took place at Wesiatfuvtet, (Weymouth,) in IO!M. Thii rival settlement, 
SMHwaeed et thai plaee nnder the aatpicet of Thomas Weatun, a London nierchant. waa compoaed in 
part of oateaate end profligates, who beiuc aoon reduced to a atate of atarvution, commenced thieving 
aaonf the lodiana. They complained to the governor of Plymouth, and at len{fth became ao exaaperatea 
Vf fi pae ted ootrafes, that the authorities were ubiijred to interfere in earneat, to appeaae the Indiana. «od 
aaa of the hnmi notoriuoa ollendera waa arrested and hun^. A waggiab report became current aoon after, 
that the real oAndar waa spared, and that a poor decrepid old man, who could no longer be of aerviee to 
theeoiaay, was bong in hia atead. ** Upon this atory," aava Hubbard, ** the merry gentleman that wrote 
the poeoi caJlad miikrmg, did. In his poetical fancy, make so much sport.*^ Vide Uudibras, Part IL 
caaiolL 

** Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 



And hang the guiltleas in their atead. 

Of whom the cbnrcbea have leaa need,** 4be. 



Hobhard saili i a al y undertakes to contradict the atorv, and yet doea ao with a qualification, that would 
aet have deprived the poet of an illuaion ao eongpnialto hia purpoae ; for lie admita that " it ia posaible, 
that jaa t ica wifht be enentad, not oo him that moat deserved it, hot oo him that eould beat ha spared, ar 

▼OL. xir. 21 
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When the hypocritical Joha Lyford undertook to impose himself upon the eoloniete« at 
a preacher of the gospel, and conspired with the factiou* and ambitious Oldham to over- 
throw the government of the colony. Governor Bradford's suspicions were first aroused, 
by the marked servility of their conduct. He had admitted these men to the couucils of 
the colony, and treated them with high consideration, while they were plotting mischiei^ 
and concocting falsehoods against the government. Governor Bradford, narrowly 
watching their proceedings, at the very moment when they had got their letters oo board 
m vessel just ready to sail, and as they supposed had successfully arranged the scheme 
which was to place them at the head of the colony — took the decided step which exposed 
their perfidy. He intercepted their letters, and on opening them, found them filled with 
the most base and groundless accusations against both church and state in the new colony. 
These men, unaware of the secret in possession of the governor, sooo began to assume 
new airs. Oldham became obstreperous, and derided the autliorities ; while Lyford, ia 
open defiance of the government, set up a separate meeting on the Lord's day, and 
attempted to administer the sacrament. GovertM>r Bradford was shocked at these pro- 
ceedings, and summoned a court of the whole company. He now charged Lyford and 
Oldham with plotting the overthrow of the colony, and with having sent home the most 
cruel and unmanly accusations against rulers and people. They boldly denied the cbargep 
and required the proof— Governor Bradford then rose and addressed them, before the 
assembly, on the origin and objects of the pilgrims in coming to the New World- 
adverting with great feeling and emphasis to the perfidy of those who, having iiiice 
arrived and shared the hospitality and privileges of the little community, were now 
engaged in plotting their destruction. Lyford persisted in denying the charge. On this 
the governor, who could refrain no longer, produced the letters, which established the 
overwhelming truth of the accusatfons he had ma<le. The oflbnders were forthwith tried, 
convicted, made a full confession of their crime, and were expelled the plantatioB. 
Oldham returning in March, 1625, without leave of the authorities, and oonducting 
himself in a rude and disorderly manner, was arrested and punished. He was compelled 
to run the gauntlet through a double file of armed men, each man being ordered to give 
him a blow as he passed with the but end of his musket, saying at the same time, " Go! 
and mend your manners." 

The first duel which took place in this country, was between two servants of Stepbeo 
Hopkins. They fought with sword and dagger, and were both slightly wounded. — They 
were arraigned for the offence, on the 18th June, 1621, before the governor and compaey 
for trial, and were sentenced to have their heads and feet tied together, and to remain io 
that position for twenty-four hours. After an hour's endurance of this punishment, these 
men of valor begged for a release, and the governor set them at liberty. 

Governor Bradford was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy May, who came 
with httn in the Mayflower, and on the 18ih December, 1620, accidentally fell from the 
vessel into the sea, and was drowned. By her Mr. Bradford had one son, John, mhm 
lived at Duxbury in 1662, and of whom there is only the traditionary accoimt that he 
perished at sea. The maiden name of the governor's second wife, was Alice Carpenter, 
a lady of extraordinary capacity and worth. It is said that ao early attachment existed 
between Mr. Bradford and this lady, and that their marriage was prevented by her 
parents, on account of his inferior circumstances and rank. Being now a widower. 
Governor Bradford, l>y letters to England, made overtures of marriage to Mrs. Southworth, 
who was then a widow. She accepted bis proposal, and with a generous resolutioo, she 
embarked in 1623, to meet her intended partner, well knowing that he couM not well 
leave hu responsible station in the new settlement. Her two sons, Thomas and CoosUot 
Southworth, the youngest of whom was only six years of age, came over with her, and 
she brought a hnndsome estate into the country. Her marriage with Governor Bradford 
took place on the 14ih August, 16*2.3. She died in Mar<^h, 1670, aged 80 years, llieir 
chlklren were, 1. William, born 17th June, 1624, representative m 1657, assistant in 1698, 
and deputy governor of Plymouth colony for many years. He was chief military com- 
mander, had the title of major, and was an active officer in Philip's war. He was one 
of the council of Andros in 1687. He had three wives, and as appears by his will, dated 
S9th January, 170S, left nine sons and six daughters — a noble legacy for a new territory. 
He died 20th February, 1703, aged 79. 2. Mercy, the only daughter of Governor Bradfocd, 
married Benjamin Vermaes, of whom 1 find no other notice than that he was admitted a 
freeman, 18th May, 1642. 3. Joseph, who married a daughter of the Rev. Peter Hobart, 
of Hingham, lived near Jones's river in Plymouth, and died 10th July, 1715, in the 85th 
year of his age.* 

who was not likely to live lon^r, if he had boon let alone." This ttorjr was 6rat pot in eirenlation by 
Thomai Morton, author of tho ** New Enfllah Canaan;" but he menth>ni the fact only ai ■ propoaal, 
which waa not agreed to, and add* that the guilty man, in fact, waa the one who wai finally eaeeutM. 

* A yrand-dauf hter of hit married a VVaieri, of Sharon, and one of her daaoeo4«nta, Aaa Waisss, ef 
Btoof htoo, poaaossei the GoTeraor's family Bible, priaiad 1583, which cootaios ihs fiuaily rasoid. 
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The name of Bradford, hat long been dl!itingtii§hed in the annals of Netr England. 
Col. CJamaliel Bradford, a distingukhed soldier in the French wars under Shirley and 
Pfcpperell, and commanderof a rey[;iinent durin^jr the revolution, was ^reat-f^reitt^grandson 
rf Goreroor Bradford. He was the father of the Hon. Alden Bradford, late Secretary of 
the GomiDonwealth of Massachusetts, and author of some highly valuable publicationa 
ifltttCimtiiig the history of New England. 

SIMON BRADSTREET. 
[Qovtnior ef MaanehaMttt, from 1670 to 1686, and firoia 1689 to 1698.] 

SiMOir BKADaT&BST was a native of Horbling, a small village near Folkingham, ia 

Liocoliishire, Enghind, where he was bom in March, 1603. His father was a non- 

eaofenniat, and preached at Middleborough, in Zealand. The son was entered at the 

gramaiar school, where he continued until the death of his father, in 1617. He was sooa 

i&erwards taken into the family of the Earl of Lincoln, in which he remained about eight 

Vtsrs, under the direction of Thomas Dudley, holding several offices at different periods 

u the household of the Earl. His capacity, and the desire which his father had expressed 

la fsiwe his son an education, induced Dr. Preston, an intimate friend of the elder 

Bradstrset, to interest himself in behalf of the son. He was thereupon entered at 

£inaiaiiuel College, Cambridge, in the capacity of governor to the young Lord Ricb» 

sou of the Earl oil Warwick. This young nobleman, however, did not come to ths 

Qniveraity; and a brotlier of the Earl of Lincoln, of rather idle and dissipated habits, beinr 

theo to college, and claiming too much of the time and attention of Bradstreet, he lelt 

the iuatitutioo aAer about a year, and returned to the Earl of Lincoln. Mr. Dudley being 

now about to remove to New England, his post of steward in the household of the Ear! 

^ras coaicrred on Bradstreet. He was afterwards steward to the aged Countess of 

IWarwick, and here became acquainted with Anne, daughter of Thomas Dudley, whona 

hm married, in 1628. This connection induced him to join the company of Wiathrop* 

Dudley, Sallonstall. Endicott, and others, who were then about to embark for New 

Englaod. In March, 1680, he became associated with the company of culonists ; and^ 

embarking with his family, arrived at Salem in June following. He was at the first 

csert held at Charlestown, 28d August, 1630, and was there elected secretary of the 

colooy, and remained in office until 1644. He is named as the seventh member who 

joined in forming the first Congregational church of Charlestown and Boston. 

In the spring of 1631, Mr. Bradstreet removed to Cambridge, and was one of the 
earliest settlers of that town. He resided, with Dudley, Saltonstall, and others, for a time* 
it Ipswich, between 16.35 and 1644, and afterwards removed to Andover, where be 
becaaie one of the first planters of that town, in 164S. 

AoMMig those who were banished from Massachusetts, on account of their Antinomies 
priacipies. was Captain John Underbill, who settled at Dover, New Hampshire, and, on 
Ibt ezpuliioo of Burdet, was chosen ** governor" of that town. He was himself aa 
tatboaiast of bad character, and introduced Hanserd Knollys, an Antinomian Baptist, to 
Iks Diiniatry there. Knollys busied himself in caluminating the Majwachusetts settlers, 
isd soos raised up a strong party in opposition. Thomas Larkham, a zealous church man, 
froia England, headed this new piirty. One party dealt out bulls and excommunications:; 
ladthe eilier imposed fines and penalties; until the little settlement became a theatre of 
lists, assaults and general disorder. The government of M<«sjiachusetts, which had 
ahraya had an eye open the eastern settlements, now thought it time to interfere ; and 
Mr. Bradstreet, Hugh Peters, and Samuel Dalton, were appointed com misji loners to 
h^oire into the difficulties at Dover, and attempt a reconciliaiion. These peace makers 
travelled there on foot, and having ascertained that both parties were in fault, succeeded 
ia a^ustiflg the foud, by persuading one party to remit its fines and penalties ; and the 
sihsr lo aooul its censures and excommunications. 

Whea, in the year 1643, the New England Colonies formed their memorable cenfed- 
sratieo, er union for mutual protection ar^ defence, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the com- 
isiwinnsri on the part of the Massachusetts colony, and took an active part in the pro- 
risdhi|[s * The records of that period, in all the public affairs of the colony, show how 
diigent and useful he was as a public officer, through all the changes of the infant cem« 
■eewealth. As ooe of the most active magistrates, he was noted as rarely ever absent 



.. WiotbroB, ianotieinf ths leleetion mads by the dftputiei for this important wrvicK, calls 
"tWelKinriaf wwof thmjou%ger magittratei (RradstrMi) a cr**:it nrror,** altliough hn proaouae«« him to 
ht •■ vOTjr able nan.** The ntnum nrobahljr wnii, that Mr. Bradttrmt was "an eastern man,** heing at 
IWI tiaa a laai d— t of fsawkh ; for Iw waa one of the original aisistants, and bad beea foartaoa tiata M' 
isikaisffesi ehM^b ha was new bat fortj jaars of ago. 
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from his post ; and in his capacity of secretary of the colony, his pipers bore the markt 
of a clerkly hand, and of a mind so well trained in matters of law, and le^latioo, that 
be is spoken of by the learned editor of Wimhrop, as having been ** bred to the bar.*' 

Mr. Bradstreet, altliough a strict Puritan in faith, and as decidedly opiMMed ** to all 
heresy and schism,*' as his austere relative Dudley, was endowed with a dillereot 
temper ; and for the sake of peace, or with the hope of reformation, could more readily 
excuse an offender. He seems to have been imbued with a spirit more gentle, and to 
have been influenced by a belter idea of religious freedom, than some of hb associates io 
the colony. While the Antinomian controversy was pending, he seems to have tieeo 
inclined to more moderate meaj^urcs than the exasperated magistrates and elders. When 
Anne Hutchinson was arraigned, before Governor Winthrop, and during two days, in 
presence of the whole authority in church and state united, maintained her eround wkh 
a self-po8ses!>ion and ability that came near carrying some of the judges in bet favor, m 
her arguments already had convinced a majority of the Boston church, — Mr. BradstreeC 
was for persuasion, rather than force. He remarked to Mrs. Hutchinson, that abe ought 
to forbear her meetings, because they gave offence ; and when she interposed a plea of 
conscience, he replied that he was not against all women's meetings, and even ooo^dered 
them to be lawful, but still thought they should be avoided, as matters disturbing the 
public peace. 

The rigorous discipline which the churches and magistrates enforced at thb period, 
caused many to be publicly arraigned and punished, for offences, which would at thto day 
be deemed trivial and insignificant. To speak evil of rulers, was an oAence, and there were 
numerous occasions on which this breach of order was punished with severity. Mr. 
Bradstreet, on occasions of this description, frequently took ground in bvor of freedom of 
speech, and voted, in opposition to the majority of magistrates, against preseotoieuts and 
fines ** for words spoken in contempt of government.^' 

In the same spirit, which was in advance of the age, when the witchcraft delusioQ 
overspread the colony, he discountenanced the excesses into which the government was 
betrayed. Brattle, in his account of this delusion, makes honorable mention of" tlie few 
men of understanding, judgment and piety, inferior to few if any in New England, tliat 
do utterly condemn the proceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment that these 
methods will utterly ruin and undo poor New £lngland.** Among the first of these be 
names Mr. Bradstreet. 

In 1650, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the commissioners assembled at Hartford, to deter- 
mine the long controverted boundary line between the Dutch Colony of New Amsterdam 
(New York) and the English Colony of New Haven. 

The settlements which had been made at York and Kittery, in Maine, under grmto 
from Gorges, early attracted the notice of the government of Massachusetts. They 
claimed the territory on the Piscataqua, as contained within the bounds of their charter. 
In 1651 , availing themselves of the advantages prpsented by the dissensions among the 
people of those settlements, the government of Massachusetts appointed Mr. Bradstreet 
one of the commissioners to treat with the disaffected at York and Kittenr about comia)f 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In the following year, matters bad t>een so far 
matured, that on Mr. Bradslreet's again appearing at Kittery, and summooing the 
inhabitants to come in and acknowledge their subjection to Massachusetts, they resolved 
to surrender, and signed an instrument of submission, which was suon alter followed by 
a similar submission of the people of York, Saco, Wells, &.c. 

In June, 1654, we find Mr. Bradstreet active in a meeting at Ipswich, on the subject 
of preparing a refutation of certain calumnies, which had been forwarded to the Protector 
Cromwell, against the general court of Massachusetts. 

It was some months after the restoration of Charles II. became known, before he was 
proclaimed in Massachusetts; although a loyal address was voted and forwarded, in 
December, 1660. The colonists wore alarmed as to the consequences of these great 
rei;olutions in the parent State; and sinister reports of evil for a time kept the people in 
a state of feverish anxiety. In May, 1661, the state of public affairs was brought before 
the general court, and Mr. Bradstreet was placed at the head of a committee ** to consider 
and debate such matters touching their patent, rights, and privileges, and duty to bis 
Majesty, as should to them seem proper." This committee, after grave deliberatloo, 
embodied their report in an able slate paper, drawn up by Mr. Bradstreet, and adopted 
by the general court in special session, 10th June, 1661. This report (which is publislied 
in Hutch. MaM.) declares in emphatic terms the rights and liberties of the colooy, under 
the charter, followed by a declaration of allegiance, loyalty and duty to the King. 

The Massachusetts address to the King met a favorable reception, notwithstanding 
strong representations had been forwarded against the colony, growing out of the perse- 
cutions of the Quakers, and other rigorous measures. The royal mandamus soon after 
put an end to this persecution; and Massachusetts was summoned to answer complaiote 
made against the government of the colony. In this emergency, Mr. Bradstreet ami 
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Mr. Norton were diipatched to Eogluid. They met with a favorable reception it court, 
lod ID answer to the address and petition of Madsachusetts, they were intrusted with a 
Setter from the Kiiifs, which prooiised a full pardon of political offences, and a confirmation 
of the ancient privileges of the colony, but coupled with such conditions as created at 
ODce, in the midst of the general rejoicing at the prospect of peace, a deep gloom 
throughout the colony. The requisitions of the King, in this instance, were in the 
highest degree tolerant and enlightened, far beyond the scope of most of the acts of his 
reigo. Bradstreet and Norton uniderstood tlie matter in this light, and so it was considered 
bv the best friends of the colony in England. But the general court looked upon the 
Iyng*s letter as requiring a surrender of their rights, which they determined not hastily 
to aaeent to. The agents, who were supposed to have made unnecessary concessions, were 
BOW loaded with reproaches, and evils which it could not have been in their power to avert, 
were bid to Uieir charge. Mr.Norton,a faithful and honest man, who went reluctantly upon 
the embassy, could not bear up under the general reproach ; but Mr. Bradstreet, conscious 
that he had in no way compromitted the honor or rights of the colony, steadily defended 
his course, and advocated a dutiful compliance with the requisitions of the King, as the 
best and only safe course. When the royal commissioners arrived in 1665, Mr. Bradstreet 
was one of the few who counselled a quiet compliance, and protested against the decla- 
ration of the general court drawn up in answer to the demands of the commissioners. 
The sturdy democracy of the Puritans, however, forbade their yielding an iota of what 
they conceived to be their chartered privileges; and they not only denounced the 
proceedings of the commissioners, but prohibited any one from abetting or aiding them, 
if the course advised by Mr. Bradstreet might have been, under the circumstances, the 
more pnident and politic, that adopted by the colony was in fact more noble, and better 
becomini^ a community of freemen. 

lo 1673, Mr. Bradstreet was chosen deputy governor, and continued in that office 
UDder repeated elections, until the death of Governor Leverett, in 1679. In May of that 
vear, he was first chosen governor, at the age of seventy>six years, having previously 
been chosen an assistant for fifty years in succession. He was annually re-elected 
governor, until May, 1686, when the charter was dissolved, and Dudley commenced his 
administration as president of New England. 

The tyranny ot Andros, which followed the iron rule of Dudley, bringing with it the 
most gloomy forebodings as to the future, nerved the arms of the people and knit their 
hearts in unison for ultimate resistance. The venerable Bradstreet, though verging upon 
nioely years of age, was consulted by the people, and gave his advice ps the Nestor of 
New England. In a letter which Hutchinwn has preserved, on the subject of the 
irbitrary seizure of lands, and contempt of title deeds, by Andros, Governor Bradstreet 
states with admirable clearness his opinion of the case. 

When the people of Boston, on the 18ih April, 1689, rose in arms, and the inhabitants 
iram the surrounding country flocked in to the assistance of their brethren of the capital, 
Mr. Bradstreet and fourteen of the magistrates of 1686, addressed a message to Andros, in 
the name of the people, demanding of him, an immediate surrender of the government 
aod fortifications. The governor with his council resisted, and withdrew to the fort. 
"Just then, (says the eloquent Bancroft) the last governor of the colony, in office when 
the charter was abrogated, Simon Bradstreet, glorious with the dignity of fourscore years 
tod seven, one of the early emigrants, a magistrate in 1630, whose experience connected 
the oldest generation with the new, drew near the town-house, and was received by a 
|reat shout from the freemen. The old magistrates were reinstated, as a council of 
nliety ; the whole town rose in arms, ' with the most unanimous resolution that ever 
inipir^ a people;' and a declaration, read from the balcony, defended the insurrection, 
u a duty to God and the country. ■ We commit our enterprise,' it is added, * to Him 
who bean the cry of the oppressed, and advise all our neighbors, for whom we have thus 
ventured ourselves, to joyn with us in prayers and all just actions for the defence of the 
hmL' On Charlestown side, a thousand soldiers crowded together; and the multitude 
wouM have been larger if needed. The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, 
wae, with his creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission; through the streets 
where be had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, he and his fellows 
were marebed to the town-house, and thence to prison. All the cry was against Andros and 
Randolph. The castle was taken; the frigate was mastered ; the fortifications occupied." 
The people voted to re*as8ume the old charter ; representatives were cliosen ; and 
MaMacbasetCs again assembled in general court, calling Bradstreet to the chair of state. 
Mr. Bradstreet was annually re-elected Governor of Massachusetts, and of New 
Hamptbire, under the union of those provinces, until the arrival of Sir William Phipps, 
la May, 1692, with a charter, which deprived the people of the right of choosing their 
chief magijitrate. In this charter he was named as senior counsellor. Hut the venerable 
eM man, after more than half a century of public service, now retired from office, and 
doMd his efMitful career at Salem, on the 27th March, 1697, in the 95th year of his age. 
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His great a^ is attributed by Mather to his temperate habits of lUe. The inieriptioo 
upon his tomb in the ancient burial place at Salem, is as follows : 

SIMON BRADSTRBET, 

Armifer, ex ordina Senatorit, in eolonia M««McbuMttenii ab anno 1630, aaqo« ad tnoam 1673. Il«lads 
ad annoin 1679, Vieo-Gubernator, Deniqua ad anoam 1686, ejosdem coloahs, eonmnoi tH c o— t aali 
popnii suffraf io, Guhernator. Vir, Judicio Lynceario praditos : qoea nac DamoM, ooe Immmw allazll. 
Ragio anthoriutam, at popoll libartatam, aqaa lanea Hbrarit. Ralifiona eardatoa, viU Inooeaas, 
maDdom at rieit, at daaaruiu 97 dia Martii, A. D. 1697. Anooq. GaliaL 3t iz. at iBt. 94. 

Governor Bradstreet had eight children by his first wife, Anne, daughter of Gorwwar 
Dudley. She died 16th September, 1672, st the age of 60 vears. " She is," says SaTage, 
** the most distinguished of the esrly matrons of our land by her literary powera."* A 
volume of her poems was published in 1678. 



BRIEF HISTORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW. 

FOUflDATIOIT AND EARLT BISTORT. 

IiT the year 1450, Pope NicholnB V. issued a papal edict or boll, establisbin^ 
a studium genercUe, or University in Glasgow. It appears that James II., tbea 
King of Scotland, had applied for this grant The privilege of acting as teach- 
ers and regents in all the seats of general study, throughout the Catholic church, 
was bestowed by apostolical authority on the graduates of the University of 
Glasgow, along with all other liberties, immunities and honors, enjoyed by Um 
masters, doctors, and students in the University of Bologna. The Archbishops 
of Glasgow, were to be chancellors. The object of the institution is declared 
to be the extension of the Catholic faith, the promotion of virtue, and the culti- 
vation of the understanding, by the study of theology, canon and civil law, the 
liberal arts and every other lawful faculty. 

In a royal letter or charter of James II., dated April 20, 1453, the rectors* 
deans of faculties, procurators, regents, masters and scholars, are declared to be 
in all time coming under his Majesty's protection, exempted from taxation, etc 
In the same year, bishop Turnbull granted various privileges to the University, 
and authorized the rector, doctors, masters, etc. to execute various functioBS. 
These privileges were extended to the beadles, servants, writers, stationers, 
and their wives, children and domestics, all were to be exempted from every 
description of tribute, imposition, or burden within the city. In 1461, bishop 
Muirhead confirmed and extended the powers of the rector in civil and criminal 
causes. In none of the charters, or letters of privilege prior to the ReforaMtioD, 
is there any distinct trace of the constitution of the University. It seems at 
first to have been altogether unendowed, and unprovided with buildings. In 
1459-60, Lord Hamilton gave to the principal and other regents a tenement 
with four acres of land. In the title of the deed, they were lK>und solemnly to 
commemorate Lord Hamilton and lady Euphemia, his wife^astkefounderaofthe 
college. Two sets of records are preserved, commencing with the origin of 
the University, one extending from 1451 to 1558 ; the other from 1451 to 1555. 
Eighteen years after the Reformation in Scotland, the whole rental of the 
University did not exceed £;iOO ScoU, or £25 sterling. In 1563, Queen Mary 
made provision for five bursars, viz. the manse and church of the blackfriars, 13 
acres of land adjoining the city, and ten bolls of meal. In 1573, the Scots 
parliament confirmed a charter granted by the town of Glasgow, conveying to 
tlie University certain properties and rents. In this deed, the provost and 
magistrates endowed and founded anew what they call colUgium fioWmm, for 
the support of fifteen persons, viz., a professor of theology, to bo principal or 
provost of the college, and two other regents or teachers of philosophy, with 
twelve poor students. The regents were allowed to marry, which was not then 
the practice in anv other college, but not to have their wives within the walla 
of the college. The twelve poor scholars were nominated by the magistntee 
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ind tofrn council of Glasgow. The whole fifleen were required to subscribe 
the confession of faith. 

In 1577, James VI. new modelled the constitution, and made a very consid- 
erable addition to the revenue. The new charter was called nova ertclioj which 
Duch enlarged the privileges of the University. In 1581 a fourth regent was 
idded, who took charge of the Greek department. A new body of statutes, 
eonformable to Jameses charter, was framed. Various minute regulations were 
made, arranging Uie course of studies, prescribing the duties of the officers, 
ind ordaining very specific rules in relation to character and conduct. In 1602, 
James VI. appointed certain commissioners for quieting the debates between the 
magistrates of Glasgow and the masters of the college. A committee of 
Tisitation appointed by the general assembly in 1(K£), and renewed in subsequent 
Tears, introduced a number of important innovations. In 1640, a class of 
Lumanity was recognized, in which besides grammatical instruction, a compen- 
dium of history was to be taught A separate professorship of divinity was 
instituted, and in 1642, an sdditional professorship of divinity was established. 

During the whole of that century, at all the Universities of Scotland, the 
teachers of philosophy, with very few exceptions, were young men, who had 
JQst finished their academical studies, and who were destined for the church. 
The coarse of study, which it was their duty to conduct, was calculated to form 
very severe habits of study, and to give them great facility both in writing and 
speaking. The Universities had the advantage of their services during the 
vigor or life, when they were unencumbered by domestic cares, and when they 
felt how much their reputation and interest depended on the exertions which 
they made. 

In the visitation of 1642, strict regulations were made with regard to the study 
of Greek and Latin. The parliamentary visitation of 1690 introduced many 
regulations, applicable to all the Universities. 

COLLEOK BDILDINGS, MUSEUM, LIBRARY, ETC. 

The several edifices are in general well adapted to the purposes for which 
tkey were constmcted. Some buildings were commenced in 1458. They were 
wholly incompetent, however, till afler 1630, when a subscription was obtained 
ibrthis object. Large sums of money were bequeathed by different individuals 
ia 1617, 1619, 1641, and 1645, which were applied to the construction and 
repair of the edifices. 

Hooses for the principal and two professors of divinity were built between 
1640 and 1660. There are now fourteen houses of this description kept in 
repair oat of the general funds of the college. These houses are all appropriated 
to members of the facvMy of the college, in distinction from the University 
professors ; and when any professor dies, the next in seniority has the choice of 
tke house ; so that when a vacancy occurs, there may be sometimes a great 
Kmber of removals. The houses of the principal and professor of divinity alone 
us fixed. 

There are no apartments in college for the use of students. A splendid 
addition to the college edifices was made some years ago, in consequence of 
the will of Dr. William Hunter of London, dated July 31, 1781. Besides a 
OMst valoable collection of books, MSS, anatomical preparations, pictures, coins, 
•peciniens of nstoral history, and curiosities. Dr. Hunter left about £8,000 for 
the erection of a building for their preservation. The capital and balance in 
1805 amounted to £10,58.*); and after paying for the building, repairs, improve- 
ments, salaries, annoities and other charges, the residue of the capital is nearly 
£2^300. Mr. Robert Hamilton, who died in 1799, gave a valuable inheritance 
to the eollege. The amount of principal and interest paid in 1833 was £1 1,442, 
16s. ICML and it was almost entirely expended on the new edifices, which bear 
Um nane of the Hamilton buildings. Of the Hunter museum, the principal and 
thineen proflMSors are trustees. The number of annual visitors in 1830 was 
■bout 4,000. An astronomical observatory has existed since 1757; but for a 
great nnmbor of years, owing to the increased smoke in that quarter of the 
town, it bu been of no use. The instruments are said to be valuable. Tbero 
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are excellent collections of apparatus for mathematical, philoflophical, and 
chemical experiments. 

In the year 1475, John Laing, bishop of Glasgow, gave to the University, for 
the use of the regents, one large volume in parchment, containing roost of the 
works of Aristotle, and another in paper, consisting of commentaries or questions 
on these works. This was the foundation of the University library. Among 
the principal contributors to the library have been Andrew Hay, George 
Buchanan, Alexander Boyd, Oliver Cromwell, James Boyd, and especially 
Zachary Boyd, whose donations amounted to £20,000 Scots. In 1830, the library 
contained more than 30,000 volumes. It has increased considerably since that 
date. Every student applying for the use of the library, must deposite £1 as a 
security against injury or loss. No books with valuable plates, and no romances, 
Dovels, plays or tales are lent to students. Six curators are chosen annually 
from the body of professors. 

LIST OF OFFICERS. 

ElfcUd, EltctOTt, 

C%anc«//or, James, Duke of Montrose, 1837 Senate. 

Vtc<r Chancellor, The Principal, 1823 The Chancellor. 

Rector, Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. Graham, Bt. 1838 Matriculat. memben, Univ. 

Dean of Faadiiet, K. Finlay, of Castle Toward, 1839 Senate. 

Pruicipal, Duncan Macfarian, D. D. 1823 Crown. 

Keeper ojthf Museum, W. Couper, M. D. 
Librariaftf William Park, M. A. 
Factor, Laun^nce Hill, LL. B. 
Secretary, William Meiklebam, LL. B. 

The chancellor is elected for life. The prevailing opinion among the pro- 
fessors is, that he is merely an officer of dignity, without possessing any direct 
authority, superintendence or control. By the original deeds of foundation, 
however, his power was intended to be very extensive. He has the power of 
deputing the vice chancellor. The practice has long been to nominate the 
principiu to this office ; but the chancellor is not restricted. 

The office next to that of the chancellor in dignity is that of rector. In 
ancient times, this trust was alwavs filled by clergymen. This practice appears 
to have been invariably followed till 1630, when John Boyle, commissary of 
Glasgow, was appointed. In 1717, for the first time, a commission of royal 
visitation ordered that the rector should not be a minister, or bear any other 
office in the University. By the statutes, the rector is an annual magistrate, 
but it has long been customary to re-elect the same individual at the second 
time ; and there have been but two deviations from this practice for more than 
sixty years. Among the recent rectors have been Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Brougham, and Thomas Campbell. The V^ce-rector, by ancient statute, and 
long usage, enjoys the full power of the rector, during his absence, with the 
exception of the visitational power given to the rector, or by particular deeds, in 
which there is no mention made of vice-rector. The dean of faculties is elected 
annually on the first of May. Since 1772, it has been understood to be his 
duty, in concert with the rector and the minister of the city of Glasgow, to see 
that all things in the college be rightly administered, and particularly to 
examine the accounts of the administration of the revenue. The duties of these 
visitors, are not, however, practically exercised. The qusstor is a nominal 
officer, not now chosen. The factor has a salary of about £180, collects the 
revenue, pays the expenses, and keeps accounts of every article to the satisfac- 
lion of the faculty. 

The senatus academicus at Glasgow consists of the rector, the dean, the 
principal, thirteen professors of the college, and five regius professors. The 
rector and dean do not attend on ordinary occasions, and the administration of 
the affiiirs of the University is, therefore, chiefly in the hands of the same 
individuals who conduct the business of the college. The faculty is composed 
of the principal and thirteen professors. The comitia includes all Uie professora, 
all the matriculated students, the dean, the principal and the rector. The 
ordinary academical discipline is administered by the principal and Ave pro* 
feasors. 
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PROFESSORS. 



In the original foundation, the faculties of theology, canon law, civil law and 
irts are expressly enumerated. Medicine ond music were, also, included. For 
t long period, there seems to have been scarcely any teaching except in arts. 
The salaries are as given in 1830, and are exclusive of houses. 
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Wniiam Rvinuy, M. A. 

Edmund I<aw Luchin^on, M. A. 

Ruben Biicbaiuin, M. A. 

WiilUm Pleminff, D. li. 

Willtam Meiklenam, LL. D. 

Jame* Thornton, LL. D. 

J. P. ^icllol, LL. n. 

WilifaunUMiper, M. D. 

Rofaen Davld«on, LL. B. 

Genrce Qnj, M. A. 

Alexander Util, D. D. 

Waii«m Maaark, D. D. 

Jitme* Jeffnjr, M. O. 

Juhii Buriia, M. D. 

Thomaa Thompaon. M. D. 

Sir Wm. Snciuon Hooker, K. C. H. LL. D. 

OMriea BadliMm, M. D. 

John Cuiipar, M. O. 

William Cumin, M. D. 

Rolieit Cowan, M. D. 

Andrew Buchannn, M. D. 

W. McKeoxie, M. D., Waltooien Lectartr. 
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The principal is the head of the college, and he presides in all meetings of 
the faculty, whether for ordinary business, or for discipline; but he does not 
consider himself entitled to decide any thing of his own personal authority. 
His salary 'w £455. He does not teach any class, or give any course of lectures. 
He does not visit or examine the students of any of the classes. From 1577 to 
Dear 1650, he was the sole professor of divinity. The present principal is 
minister of the high church and north parish of Glasgow. 

The business of the students in the humanity [Latin] class is to read some of 
the best and purest Latin authors, and to answer questions (suggested by the 
lessons) in philology, history and geography. They are also regularly exercised 
ID writing Latin both prose and verse ; and to the first division, a lecture is 
delivered twice a week on Roman antiquities, and three times a week on 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, etc. Several prizes are given in this class. Many 
of those, who leave the class after a single session, never resume the study of 
L^tin, as there are few motives in Scotland to ensure the attainment of profi- 
ciency in any considerable proportion of those who attempt the study of classical 
literature. Of the course of instruction adopted by the present professor of 
Crtek^ we know nothing. The late eminent professor. Sir Daniel G. Sandford, 
taught two public classes, and one private class. The junior class was taught 
by examination and elucidation of the lectures on lessons prescribed. The 
senior class were taught nearly in the same manner. All the exercises of each 
class were strictly reviewed and publicly criticised by the professor on 
Saturday. About £8 are annually given for prizes in the humanity class, and 
£^ io the Greek. 

Mr. Buchanan, the professor of LoHc and Rhetoric^ continues the system of 
bis venerable predecessor, Professor Jardine, (as described in his ** Outlines of 
a Philosophical Education,'*) with such alterations as his own experience has 
suggested. Much is done in this class by the preparation of essays. Towards 
the end of the session, the essays are occasionally thirty or forty pages long, 
some even 100 pages. These are privately criticised by the professor. The 
shorter ones are read by the writers to the class. In the Moral Philosophy or 
EUde class, the students read portions of some of the metaphysical or ethical 
writings of ancient philosophers, and of Bacon's Novum Organum. Five hours 
tre employed in the week in lecturing, and six in examination and exercises. 
Morals is considered as the chief business of the class, though some attention 
has been given to political economy, especially when Dr. Adam Smith was 
professor. A very valuable claits-library is possessed. 

Of the existing condition of the Mathematical class we have no information. 
The lata professor Millar, stated, that usually near one third part of the whoU 
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number of students who enter the Natural Philosophy class, are in a irreat 
decree ignorant of the elementary branches of mathematics. In the ^aturai 
Philosophy class, seven hours are employed in the week, in lecturing, and four, 
in examination. Every student is obliged to return three exercises in the week, 
or to account to the professor for not doing so. Prizes, (all determined by the 
students themselves,) are given for general ability and eminence in writing out 
exercises. The condition of the professorship of ATatiircU History, up to the 
assumption of its duties by Dr. Couper, was not prosperous. Attendance was 
not imperative on any order of students, and the salary was quite insufficienL 
Dr. J. P. Nichol, the professor of Practical Astronomy, engages in his labors 
with great seal and intelligence. His recent work on the subject is very 
popular. From a notice of the late meeting of the British association^ we 
perceive that he has an observatory in operation. The parliamentary cooHDia- 
aioners, in 1830, pronounced the professorship a mere sinecure. 

In the Divinity class, the students are distributed into the regular and the 
occasionaU Of those who are regular the first year, only about twenty-four at 
an average continue regular through the course of four years. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Macgill, (who died in 1840,) that partial attendance ought not to 
be permitted, at least to the extent which is at present allowed by the church. 
The class of Ecclesiastical History has attended, 1st. to Jewish antiquities, 2d. 
to the history of the Christian church, 3d. the history of the church of Scotland 
till the Reformation. Under the late professor of Oriental languages^ Dr. Gibb, 
all the students were required to be furnished with copies of the Old Testament 
in the original and with Parkhurst^s Hebrew Lexicon. Those parts of the Old 
Testament, which are written in Chaldee, were not read in the class, because 
the students had no dictionary for that tongue. Oriental studies have never 
flourished in Scotland. 

The professor of Law teaches two classes, one in Roman law and one in 
Scottish. No previous course of study is necessary for attending on his lectures. 
A great proportion of the class consists of clerks and apprentices of the faculty 
of procurators in Glasgow. 

The medical faculty at Glasgow has now a distinguished reputation. Dr. 
Jeffray, professor of Jinatomy^ has had a class of 350 members. Dr. Thomson, 
the professor of Chemistry, has long enjoyed the highest reputation. He uses 
DO text-book, but follows, for the most part, his own published system of 
chemistry in four volumes octavo, which in 1830, had passed through six editions. 
He has always been in the habit of examining, and conceives it to be a very 
important part of his duty, fully as valuable as the lectures. During ten nnontlia 
of the year, he teaches all who wish to become practical chemists. Such as are 
interested in the pursuit continue in the laboratory till they become expert 
chemists. Since the appointment of Dr, Burns, to the professorship of Surgery 
in 1815, the number of students has increased from 44 to 219. ** Dr. Honker, 
the regius professor of Botany, is not connected with any of the branches of the 
medical profession ; but his eminence in his own department of study is univer- 
sally acknowledged by men of science, not only in Britain, but in every part of 
the world." The botanic garden was established originally by private subscrip- 
tion. The college and the government subscribed each £2,000. The annual 
expense is about £600. Dr. Hooker's whole emoluments are under £300, 
including the class fees. His expenditure for books sometimes exceeds his 
income. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The session at Glasgow begins on the 10th of October and ends in the 
beginning of May. Shortly af^er its commencement, the students in the Greek, 
Logic and Natural Philosophy classes, are examined publicly on the studies of 
the previous year. All the members belonging to the church of Scotland, whose 
families do not reside in Glasgow, are required to attend divine worship every 
Sunday in the chnpel. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 29. Their benefits are extended 
to about 65 students ; their average value is £1,165 lOs. 4d. a year. The 
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principal and members of the collegfo possess the rig^ht of nominntin^ students, 
(educated in the universities of Scotland, and pmfeHsinor the principles of the 
church of England) to ten exhibitions in Bulliol Coilegfc, Oxford, of the yearly 
value of about £132 each, tenable for ten years, but vacated by marriage, or by 
the bolder receiving certain preferments. 



APPENDIX 

TO 

A LIST OF GRADUATES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

OF LOYALIST OR ANTI-REVOUTTIONARY PRINCIPLES IN THE CLASSES PRIOR 

TO THE REVOLUTION.* 

1737. Ret. Ebeiikzer Mor8E| born in 
Med Bold, was settled in Koylston, Mi., 
[174.3— Nov. 1775,] when it having become 
evident that ** he would persist in praying 
for all the royal fiimily, as well as for lA>rd8 
and Commons.'* his continuance could not 
be endured. Mr. M. seems, before enter* 
ing on the ministry, to have studied law 
with the Hon. John Chandler of Worcester* 
and hence perhaps his political obliquity ; 
, and as if *' ambitious of universal conquest," 
awhile pursued ibe study of medicine. His 
death took place iu 1802, at the age of 84. 
(Davenport's Hist, of Buylston.) 

1748. Edwabo HuTCHiifsoif, Esq , boh 
of Hon. E. H. (of the Exec. Council, and 
J. of Pr. for Suffolk,) was himself J. of P. 
and CI. of C. PI. for Suffolk. He is aster- 
ired in 180{), but all else concerning him, 
has eluded the collector's research. He 
was, probably enough, a refugee ; but his 
name does not appear in any of the usual 
authorities for such an inference. As in 
the notice of Gov. Hutchimson, however, 
[see the No for May,] he is said to ** have 
8ucc4>edc'd his uncle, Edw. H., as J. of Pr. 
in 1752," the subject of our inquiry would 
seem to have been a cousin of the former; 
and his position at the head of his class, 
puts out of doubt his connection with the 
great family in question. Edw. Hutchin- 
son — whether father or son, who ^hall de- 
cide.' — is found among the addressers to 
Gov Gage. [The writer was and is in yet 
greater perpleiity as to two others, beating 
the same high name, to whom he gave a 
plaoe in his main article, to wit, Francis H. 
[H. U 1736,] and Wm. H. [H. U. 1762.]] 

1749. f Behji Mill Marstoh. The father 
of the same name [H. U. 1715 J was a 
merch in Salem, (as well as Col of militta 
and Sheriff of Essex,) but removed to, and 
died in, Manchester, in 1754. His son fol* 



^A vtffT few naoMs bavs beeome ksown to th« 
wtrtar sine* the ahova artiele appeared, which, 
vithoal (ioabC,artt jditlj compriMd in its title ; and 
eae or two oCb«r« oi which he is nut equally confident. 
That poch oaiMiooa there w«re, and must needi 
ba, ht bad no doobt (a« was hintml in the Profrfce) 
wfiea hM catalogue was consifned to the printer; 
asd ba IS bj do means sure, that as manj more as 
hs haa aow andertaben to supplj, do not siill remain 
a o d s t ectod. He is sorry that of those now aonpxed 
■s litila can be found to be told of interest or moment 
aaaagh to bn pmerved. 

As ta tboae wbe were subjects of notice in the 
iMSMr attmber, it N»ay not bo amiss, since the oppor- 
taaity is now offered anew, to throw in a few supplt- 
mentMTjf particulars, at to some of them ; and in one 
«r two «asea where the writer wan thon almost 
•tterly <o the dark, the accounts may now be con- 
m i n ad aa r»-written. This last remark applies espe- 
citllj to WiawAUu and Hoorsa.] 

CONTBACTIOirS. 

Mandanos Connoellor, . . . Mand. C. 

J«d|(e of I'robate, J. of Pr. 

Jaiitior of Peace, J of P. 

Revolution, Rev^n. 

Common Pleas, C Pi 

^Vfraina Judicial Court, . . 8. J. C. 

CIrtk, CI. 

Caukigoa, Culal. 

1735. EzKKiEL Lewis, styled ** merch. 
ia Boston," (Winthrop's MSS.), but who 
Bude, to a great degree, as the writer is 
lofci, his home in Cambridge, viz at his 
frtbrr-in-law's seat, Geo. Ruggles. Esq., 
who occupied what has long Ixen known 
u **the Fayei weather estate.'* Rui^gles 
was an emigrant planter from the W. I., 
who bad manied a sister of the elder Vas- 
nls. Lewis it atUrized in the Catal. of 
1779, and probably both died as exiles ; but 
their atepa camot, at aaj lale, be traced. 

1737. Rbv. Abramaic HtLL, a native 
•f Cambridfp, and the first minister of 
ninlesbnry, from which be was dismissed, 
after tbirtj-aax years* connection, in Feb 
1778, on accoant of his avowed partialities 
lor the royal eauee. He died in Oxford, 
^ Co Jone 8. 1788, (60.) 



• AMislwd is Um Am. On. tcf. Ibr May, 1841, p. 4n. 
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lowed the same profenion in Marblchead | 
to the Kct'ii., when he sought refuse in 
Hahfax. Here engaging in trade, and ven- 
turing to sea, he was taken prisoner, and 
carried into his native Sute, (at Plymouth ;) 
and there continued until exchanged We 
next hear of him in London in a state of 
great destitution ; when ho was happy 
enough to find employ from the African 
Company, in whose service he went as a 
Commissary to ihat continent, and died of 
a fever at Baalam's Isle on the coast of 
Africa, in the spring or summer of 1793. 
(Col. Cent Oct. 12) 

1751. Dr. William Kweelahd, a re- 
apectahle physician in Cambridge, and for 
some years also Register of Deeds for Mid- 
dlesex, married the sister of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Holvoke, of Salem. Dr. K. had 
been chosen by the Corporation, College 
Steward, (see Qumcy's Hist, of H. U. li. 
172.) but by the uigency of the overseers 
the vote was re-considered on account of 
his want of sympathy with the popular 
cause at the Kev'n. For some years he ' 
enjoyed the dignity of President of the 
Mass. Medical Society, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 2, 17d8, (o6.) 

1759. Rev. William Clark, son of 
Rev. Peter C. [H. U. 1712,] of Danvers, 
was Episcopal minister of Quincy, [Dec. 
1768 — May, 1777] ; when in consequence 
of aiding two distressed loyalists to an 
asylum, he was prosecuted as unpatriotic. 
Being forcibly taken before the revolution- 
ary tribunal at Boston, and refusing to 
■wear allegiance to tlie Commonwealth, he 
was condemned to be transported to foreign 
parts, and was immediately confined in a 
prison-ship in the harbor. By the efforts 
of Dr. Ames, a zealous whiff, in his behalf, 
he was liberated, after losmg his health, 
and, in some measure, his speech. He 
soon Icfl the country, obtained a pension, 
and died Nov. 4, 1815, (76.) (Worthing- 
ton's Hist, of Dedham, p. 70) 

1762. John Barnard, brother of the 
late Rev. Dr. B. of Salem, was a inerch. at 
Bt John, N. B. and is asterizcd in Catal. 
of 1782. It favors the conclusion that the 
■tate of the country and the bias of his feel- 
ings were the motives that led him to N. B., 
that another brother, Benjamin, appears to 
have been also a merch. in the same pro- 
vince. 

1766. Joseph Dowse, is described as 
'* son of Joseph D. of Salem, and a surgeon 
in the British army in the W. I." (irin- 
throp's MSS) Whether this be good war- 
rant for introducing him into the present 
List, the writer will not pretend to say. 
From the peace of 1763, there would seem 
to have been no opportunity for actual $er- 
mee in the British army before the war of 
the Rev'n., nor for some years succeeding 
it Of J. D.'t history, however, noihiDg 
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remains to be told bat that the Caial. of 
1827 first denotes him as dead. 

1767. tSiMow Tofts, son of Dr. 8. T. 
of Medford, [H. U. 1744,] is styled In Jkt 
Proscribing Act, " trader in Boston." He 
lef\ M. for England at the same time with 
Col. Royal, and afler being a mercantile 
adventuicr in other parts, betook hioiself 
t6 the East Indies, where many of his last 
years were spent, and died at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1801; then about, as it is 
said, to return to his native country. 

1773. Solomon Willard, son of Col. 
Josiah W. of Winchester, N. H., was an 
atl'y-at-law in some part of Vermont, and 
died in 1812 ; — the sum of tlie information 
that can be gained respecting him. His 
principles are assumed on the authority of 
a lady of very advanced age in Cambridge. 

[The individuals that follow, have already 
appealed in the No. for May, and the ^efi^> 
rence to page^ af\er their names, denotet 
their place in that article.] 

1723. Byfield Lydk, (p. 404 ) He is 
the person intended in the splenetic remark 
of Dr. Culler of Christ Ch. Beaton, in hii 
letter to Dr. Znchary Giey, (iNichoIs* lllu. 
of Lit. iv. 290.) *' He," (Gov. Belcher, of 
whom he had been speaking,) *Vhas lately 
married his daughter to a gentleman bap- 
tized and brought up in the Church ; bnt 
not without requiring of him utterly to 
renounce it, which the booby has faithfully 
done.'* These letters are a curious picture 
of the writer's temper, not a little aoured 
by the awkward and almost forlorn post h» 
then occupied as an Episcopal ** watchman 
on the walls of Zion," and yet not without 
some amusing gossip. 

1725. Ret. Daniel Rogers, (p. 404.) 
The marks are still shown in the parsonage- 
house of that day, of what traaition says 
were bullet-holes made in those troublous 
and lawless times ; and seeming to indicate 
that the minister was as obnoxious perfaape 
(certainly, his profession being considered,) 
as his son, the att'y-at-1aw, Jer. D. R. (See 
the former article, p. 412.) 

1727. t Hon. Thomas HuTCHiUBOii, (p. 
405.) The Governor died very suddenlv, *^ an 
he was stepping into his carriage," (Gent.*a 
Mag.); ond Lliot suggests fBiog. Diet.) 
that his end was hastened by the loss of bis 
youngest son, who died but four months 
before him. (See the No. for May, p. 415.) 
While resident among us, his principal seal 
was on Milton-hill, though he had also a 
Boston house [near or on Fleet St.] which 
was all but demolished in the riota of Aw, 
1765. (Gordon's Hist, of the Am. ReT. i. 
123, 144.) His loss is reported as nearly 
£2,400. His successor, (Gov. Gage,) poiS 
him the compliment of giving his name tc 
the present town of Barre, incorporatec 
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IN BARyABD 



■hie advocite of Ametiat. (linM. Goi. 
JuDe 9, 1777.) 

ITiS. Hon. Edhdrd Trowbridoe, (p 
«15.) The Bod. Gu of June 14, ITT'J, 
, btM a, ludicroui chsige agaiail Uie Jud^^ 
of h&ving laugbt to poilpone ihe bill of 
Ctpl. PtcllDD from jtar of aUching llic 

■n wfaelbei ibii alludn to him u of ex- 
«epding liiDoroawicH, and (iprruce the 
Acl of ihe prevaleDCF of thtt epidenuc, oi 
'whclber it wii a mere pretence to Tuvnr 
%lw Capt. and hi< wJdiera b; giining time 
-fbt the popular eSerreaceace tu nubiide. 

ITStj.' JoHK LOTELL. (d. 1(Kj.) JaiUPB 

L., the aon, in ciiled 



I the maternal vrandlaih^r of the late 



lev. J. i 



er, of B 



'puted poJiti 
le are told, of llic lield ofcdndidaleihip 
the prraidency of llie Collrge, the 
res in Ibe case mwle aurel; but a pnor 
nange id electing Locke ; who {lo aay 
ling of the wor«e odor which eleiTea to 
memory,) wa* regarded ia iiia own day 
ravine had little tympalhy with '' tlw 
: uf lineity," and uiighl wiih no great 
slice have filled a apace in Lbe pienent 



rlicle. 



n of rank, wIh> built 



1741. tC^rr. Datid Phifi, (p. 407.) 
Tlie four daughters of Lt. Got. Spencer P. 

(8iBterii,of courae,of Ihe auhjecl of thia par* 

D)rmp)i.J were raariied lo Aiidiew Bordnian, 

t^m , Judge Lee, Col. John Vaaiall, [H. U. 

., , I7I>), na». iTja.] and Richard Lechmen, 

■ ^ f , L „ -V' E'l . all of Cambtidge, and mogtuiUt of 

^- r-u — ill fi. "^T^"^ ^^ i " Ihe place ; the la.l, though nr- - — -' 

tiight hare been then added, that V wbb ij.,, ■ ..•*.._i. 

nut only treated with great H verily by G'lV. .i p 

Gige.'aiid impriionedi bul acnt, (ai Lliot , , ^ 

andolhera alate,) in durance to Hilifiii ^^"^. 

Coaid this hara been, except on Ihe genernl ^,,,|, 

ailing of tbr fleet lo that potl When Buntiin 

vueracutled in March. 1TT6.' and in thai 

cue muat we not conclude, that Ihe same 

iqaadroD which bore off the fatfaer and one 

anD, [Benj.L.,H.l;. 1774.— aee the No. R.r 

H(y,J in a abrt of triumph under the royal 

viig, carried the other aa in a cage for 



itaow '. a lingular tact, if indeed it be one 

■ in Bcho 

mtoui aasault, on the evenine after his aon 
Jonatlian C.'a return from England, wilh 
tbeappointintnlofDnethe EniUlndia Co '■ 
fcetort, (Bo«I.MewaLetter,NuT.2j,lT73) 

1739. Hon. Ja«at>H I.ti, (p. 4(15.) 
JiKJite L., during moat of the trooblous 

Enod of the war, quitted Cambridge, and 
ti in retirement at Newark, N. J. 
1730. tCoL. JosiAH Enaon, (p. 40C.) 
Col. E. united with hi* niiliUry title lliat 
•In of Deacon in the Bridgewulet (Soulli 
Fariah) Church ; and it ahnwa how far Ihe 
adiDm of hia poliUca, though otherwise the 
moal popular man of the place, followed 
him into the auKtuarr, thai on hia announc- 
ing the paalm' aa Ihe firal Sunday atVr 
accepting hia appomlmenl aa Mand. C. 
the cboir wontd not rrapond by ainging. 
What Mra. Mercy Warren, (the hialorian 
ef lbe lieTolulion.) meant by Ibe epilhel 
ChwtyCVwioiar.applied to him in her feeble 
Wire entitled " lbe Groupe," in which alio 
Judge Olirer, Daniel Leonard,nnd Rugglr*. 
come in for a ahiie aa dranalij pmotui, the 
plaaent writer cannot diacern. 

1740. Ri». Dr. Beiiiamiii STEVurta, (p 
407.) waaxmofReT.JnarphS.ofCharlt^- 
Inwn, IH. U. 1703,] and mairied lbe daugh- 
ter of Hon Judge Hcmington of Cambridge. 

[O. U. 1696.] ile bu KlM the honui of 



Vuaall. where he rcaided until bia 
'iiioval lo the Cualom-houae in the metiD- 
Lilia.aaCnIlecloror Inspector, when il waa 
:cupied by Jon. Sewall. Ihe A tt'y. general. 
1. s name ia found in the Pfaw:ribing 
i:t, and he doublteaa, therefore, became a 
■fiigee. 

1742. RXT. Dr. Aochmct», (p. 407.) 
Trumbull, in bia McFingal, (canto i, ii.) has 
frequeni ahalli at tliia divine ; and other 
InyaliaU named in Iheae artielea figure in 
hia aatiie, aa Rueglea, Col Murray, Jon. 
Bewail, Rev.Dr. WalUt, Judge Oliver, &c. 
174G. IHoB. J.HEa PcTi.*M, (p. 408.) 
Hon. J. P. married the liater of Col John 
Chandler, the 3d, and ihe alliance of Iheae 
Iwo leading (amiliea in Worcealer. waa 
crnicnled anetti by i like inlermnniage of 
Eben P. hia younger aon. He alio went 
lo N. Brunawick, from which however two 
of hia BOna were eeol at a laler day to tlar- 
vard fur iheir education. One of tbciu WU 
lbe graduate of 1H14, 

1747, (Col. John Ektino, (p. 4U8,) 
maiiied Mana Catharine, daughter of Got. 
Will. Shirley. Hia aon. Dr. Shirley B., 
fur Bonie yeaia a reapectable phyaician in 
Frirlland. and who died in Boalnn, July 8, 
iBl3, {55) entered college in 177:(, but hia 
abort by the Bev'n, mid- 



I bia c< 
1747. John Cot 






tppoinlmei 

::c>utt la given, <Bo*l Ui 



Marahal of the Admiralty 
May 25, 177*.) 
1 to bcr-Mia. 
Mary Cotton.— died in Boaton, Feb. C, 1790. 
174!) IRev John Wiawalr., (p. 408,) 
was fiiin of J. V/ ., grammar achool maater 
In Bixlon. (See the former No for the 
finl tncidentaof hia lite.] He left PorUand 
in May, 1775, for Ba' " " ' ' 
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in Ilie autumn to En?lind Al\et thf 
Pean- he cone to Novn tSo.tia, >nd «>« ir>- 
ducfd.al Ihfit urgency, tn iiiiiliTtakc lti<- 
■nititiioJ charge ol « ijortion n{ hn furtnir 
flock <Fhi> hul gBtJu-mt at Curnwallls. rim- 

If«nl» Truin iHe U. Stntei. He died in 
i\2. Hi> ion. Pek'2W.,> native ur F.I. 
ninuth, now deceased, wu in IS'JU one of 
the JudgeioribeS J. Ct. of Nora Scolia. 
1751. tN Rat Thoki*, Eii*. (p. 40& ) 
Bia acceplance of the honor of bein^ 
« Mtnd. C. wu the occasion, probably, 
which collecled a larje aixeniblage (_7 ■; 
eUO) rrom the towna around, wiUi a vieiv 
to aeek him at MarihGeld^ aa Ihat he w^s 
fed rerr aoon to take letuge within Itn- 
Britiah liaei. (M<« Sp;, &pt. 2ti, 1774 ) 
Trumbull, ia hii AtcFingaJ, (cauto i.) call:. 

•n* HanhBrlil Uan^irir, NiL b; TboiDif ; 
bat to what Ihii epithet refcra, doei ddI 
appear. 

1758. IAbil WiLLiKD, Es«. {p. m>.) 
"Ht*«ido<T,>dau|[hletorihe Rev. Daobcl 
' Rogers," &e. ll majr be added, in this 
cnonectinn, ihat two other dau|rlitera ol' 
Ber. U. R. married (he late Samuel Park- 
tnan, Ewi. of Boalnn, and Rev. Jonaiban 
Newell, [H. V. 1770] of Stow. 

1753 tPtLHuM Wmslow, Esd {n 
WJ,) joined Ihe Britiah arm^ aoon after tij,' 
battle of Lexington, received a Major'ji 

and afler cnntinuing nome veara with llii> 

bmops at New York, died at f ll 

in ITK). Hia widnw, 

White ofMarah<ie1d,iIw 

to and died in Plymnutl 

age, (64} Ma; 1, Icnft. 



held a connniuinn in the ripedition agninEi 
Havana in I76'J. The wriltr hag ainct- 
been told by aoine of hi» ne^r connecliotii, 
that he waa three ye»B earlier Ihin Ihia m 
the aervice, and arrfed under Gen. Woltl- 
«n the memorable plaina of Abraham, Me 
did not, however, aa was slated m llie ani- 
«le referred lo, continue in the urniy Ibroii^rh 
ibe reviihitionafv war, but leA at iu ope ii- 
iag with the tank of Miijor. 

1754. ISiBoaL QuiKCT, E«i. (p. 40!l.) 
married the aieter of the lale Henry Hill. 
Eaq. of Boaton, [H. U. 17.'X>] Hiaaon<.| 
the aame name, [H, U, 17^3} died in 
Leoai, Mi. where he was an atl'y-Bt-lav, 
Jan. leiU; and in the son of Mu liul. lau- 
an aldermm of the city, the Dime of Samuel 
Quincy ia atil] worthily upheld in Boaton. 

1755. IHOM WlLLIAI BltOWNI, (r> 

4nn.} was the son nf Samuel B. [H U 
1727] a inerch of Salem, who died in Nov. 
1742 W, B waa doubly conneeled Willi 
Iba Wimlluaf (uuly i being gcand-aoa ol' 



nushmg, L I 
inilly Joann 



Jn. W [H. V. 1700] and having mairied 
hia couain, a daughter of Go* Jnarph 
Wanton, of Rhode laland. The witead' 
the elder Brovneand Guv. W. wereableii. 

1757. IJoHR V*»tLi., E*i). (p. 41D.) 
The family Inmb of the VaaaalU in the 
Cambridge buiying-groUDd, (now long di» 
used,) bean upon it llie quaiol device of a 
BOW and an image of tlie tun, (Vaa — •ol) ; 
setting at nought, ai will be Doticed, the 
oithograpfay of tlie name for the Mke of ihg 
conceal. Madam V., Ihe widow of John, 
died at Clillon, March 31, JSt;7. For ocea- 
■lunal reference! to other memben of the 
■tnclc, Me Gent. 'a Mag. [Maich, ITM, p. 
■277; Jnne,lti00,p.5afiOec lCJ17,p.5U; 
Ocl. ]8U0, p. 101 j ; Oct. m07, p. 9)3.] 

1758. JoHB FciicHorr, Eia. (p. 410.) 
He ia well remembered by one (himarlf 
now advanced in yean,) an anioag tbr lait 
ipecimenaof <Ae tiit gentltme» ol birth and 
faahion, of a former geneiation ; be wai 
wont to see him day by day (allying fbrlh 
on his Uimrdi) walk, lace on ibe Cuat, 
rufflea prolusely displayed at the wriat, and 
his gold-headed cane ia hand. Dr. FrUKtt 
r c^ Brookaetd, [H. U. 17G4] waa a brother 
of John, but bia politics do not leeai lo 
have been very obtrusive, at Iraat; and. 
Daniel, the eldest Kin rH.U.1746] of Hoa- 
Judge F., died in early U&, Jaa.'SO, 17S6* 
C2[)). 

1759. B(T. LiHoiL Hivaa, (p. 411,> 
the Erst minister of Warwick, [On. 
17U)— Oct 1777] Of his peraecutiuna, m 
■[lecimen is given in the folio wing anecdote. 
A lawless ciimpany. forty or more, bad 
taken bim into cualndy, and brourht bim 
In NorlhampLon, with s view to nia im- 
priaunment there; but their courae being 
seen lo be wholly without warrant, they 
were enf'irced to release him. The eicite. 
iiient arid fatigue to which he was Ibea 
HubJecU'd, were s'id to have oecoiiooed the 
lever by which he waa shorllj carried i^, 
(Oct lo, 1777.) 

17ri0. IFrascisGhekiv, (p. Ill) For 
the 'hare he had in the Farewell Addrea 
to Gov. Hutchinaon, he seems to have been 

dlybese " 

through ti 

linm, Cl ; the accaunla of which, aa well 
as his BdvertiaemenL of a large reward for 
detecting the leadera in thia annoyanre, 
arv somewhat amusing {See Bnal. Oa*. 
Sept. Ill Man Spy, July 15; Boat. H«w« 
Letter, Aug. 4, of that year.) 

17G0. B-'V. TinOTHTFoLLIB, {p. «1.) 
Among the earliest and moat offensive wan 
in which he signihed hia roldnesi lo tbe 
cause of liberty, waa, in their view, Ihe 

narch of a company of 



minute iiten, raised ibr I 
UtnttiimtlMgiTiMmtMtlmnttttamM 
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/, Ae, Mr. F enga^d at a preacher 

•t CbilmarkiOD biaaeparation from Prince- 

ton, until the Peace ; when, returning to 

MtddletoDi he toed hii former society for 

the recovery of his salary, on the ground of 

illegal difnussion. This action, in which 

Ike leading counsel of the Stale (Parsons, 

Sullivan and Lincoln) were eniinted on 

either side, was argued at Balem and 

decided against him. 1*he graduates of the 

aame of IdOl, 1811, 1813, and 1815, were 

his sons. 

1761. Tbomas Palhck, (p. 411.) He 
ii erroneously stated in the former article 
iobtve married the daughter of Col. Royal 
of Mfdford. Mary and Ehzabeth R., nis 
fnijf daughters, were married to George 
Erving, and the last Sir Wm. PepporeTl. 
[See the former No. pp. 410, 414] T. P. 
who wu a nephew of Col. R., lived and 
died I bachelor. [Col R. became a refugee, 
ind died in England, in Oct. 17dl. He 
vutman of great timorousness, and his 
departare from Medfnrd, under cover of 
Digbl, for Newburyport, where he wau to 
^iobtrk, the writer has heard related some- 
what grapiiically by a gentleman, whose 
ftther was present at the time to counsel 
uid rheer the Col Hei«itatin^ and reluc- 
tut to go, but unknowmg what risks might 
ittrod his slay, be was evidently *' in a 
ftrut betwixt two,*' when the trepidation 
into which he was ever and anon thrown 
by tome distant cannonade, quickened and 
drcided his uncertain motions. He seems 
lo have taken much to heart the confiscation 
of bis Medford estate, [since known as the 
Tidd place] ; and in a letter to Edmund 
Qaiocy, the elder, written in 1779, griev- 
ootljr complains of this act. His explana- 
tion of bis becoming '* an absentee " with 
tbe opening troables, and of the obstacles 
lo fail return, is exceedingly detailed and 
lot ferj satisfactory. The CoI.*b bounty 
lud the foundation of the first professorship 
•f law at Cambridge, now called by his 
Bune, and his legscy of some plate to the 
Pirifh church at M , shows that his regard 
nr his former friends was not wholly seared 
ky distance and proscription.] 

1762. JoHV Wadsworth, (p. 412.) 
IV late History of the University state.4, 
(± 168,) that m Committee of the Over- 
vers, in Oct. 1775, required the college 
fteolty to appear before them and give 
trideiice of their political soundness ; and 
we are tnld in the sequel, that the inquiry 
VIS astisfactorj. After what Eliot tells 
sfWadswortb*s fbrwaidness to obtrude his 
vsl for the mother country, at all times 
ind in all companies, one cannot see how 
■Dch a vote could have been passed, without 
any opposition, or even any modification. 

1763. JosiPif HooPRR, (p. 412.) The 
ohseurity in which J. H.'s fortunes were 
■kfooded when tbe former article was 



written, is now in part dispelled. He had, 
the writer is told, a stnmg bent for tbe 
church, but it was for no other form of it. 
but **the apostolic church of England. 
Some family opposition to this, gave a 
different direction to his life. At the Rev*n. 
he bees me (as was conjectured before) a 
refugee ; but his name does not appear in 
the Proscribing Act. In England, be be- 
came a papfr-manufacturer at Bungay in 
Suffolk, and died Aug. 1812 A com- 
missioner's notice of the sale of certain land- 
lots and also a rope walk of J. H., appears 
with that of some other confiscate property 
in the Host Gax. (May 14, 1781.) Some 
of his descendants are now living at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

17G3. tHon. Jok. Bliss, (p. 413.) He 
was son-in-law to Col. John Worthington of 
Springfield, himself an eminent loyalist in 
tlio«e parts Fiances, the third da tighter 
of Col. W., became the lady of Hon. Fisher 
Ames. 

17G5. fHon. Edward Winslow, (p. 
413) N H. It may not be amiss to say 
here, that the naint* of E. W. hns wanled 
its due honors — small capitaln — in our 
(Harvard) Triennial Catalogues for a long 
course of years [Whatever his Majesty 
may have lost by the colonial troubles and 
Rev'n., his Majesty's provinces certainlv 
sained much. At the time of E. W ■ 
dpath, in May, 1815, the Supreme bench 
of New Brunswick was filled by Jon. Bliss,. 
Ch Justice; John Saunders, E. Wiititlow, 
and Ward Chipman, Associate Jud^^es — 
all of them American refugees, and, the 
second excepted, all sons of Harvard. 
Saunders was a native of Virginia, and 
pursuing his studies in 1775, when, at the 
impulse of loyal zeal, he raised, at bis own 
expense, and by his own interest, a troop 
of horse, and joined the royal standard. 
During the whole of that contest, he was 
engaged as a partizan ofllicer in Taileton*» 
lej^ion, and had an active share in most 
of^the achievements of that officer. He 
was twice severely wounded. At the close 
of the war, which deprived him of two 
valuable estates inherited from his futher, 
he repaired to England, became a student 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar. He rose to preside over the 
Supreme bench of New Brunswick, and 
died at Frederirkton, May or June, 1834^ 
(80) (Boat. W. Mess.)] 

1765. Rev. Joseph (not, as erroneously 
in the No. for May, Jcivim^ Lf.e, was the sod 
of Dr. Jos L of Concord The father, in the 
excitemenl of the early scenes of the Rev'n, 
was subjected to gro«s and unmanly in- 
dignities, owing to his imputed torvism ;. 
being kopt m durance, from Apr. '75 to 
March, '7t», m his own house, from which 
it would have been perilous to venture out; 
and which, even aa it waa, was a mark for 
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the bullets of str&grgling American soldiers 
psssinir through the town, (Shattuck's Hist 
of C. p. 1 19.) Samuel and Silas L [H. U. 
1776, 1784] were also sons of the Dr. ; (he 
first named became eventually a resident 
in Canada and New Drunswick, and held 
various important trusts, both civil and 
military, under the crown. 

1769. Dr. Peter Oliver, (p. 415) began 
life as an apothecary in Salem, and married 

. Love, the daughter of Col. Peter Frye of S. 

1770. Jonathan Stearns, Esq. (p. 415) 
was of Lunenburg ; a student of law with 
Jon. Bliss at Springfield, snd began his 

Erofession at Westminster, where he made 
imself very obnoxious by espousing the 
royal cause. He^ deemed it prudent to 
retire to New York, and there became 
Judge Advocate in the British army. 

1771. William Vassall, (p. 415 ) 
W. V. and W. S Hutchinson, (also in the 
former article,) youngest son of Gov. H., 
sailed for England in the same vessel, with 
Capt. Scott, May, 1772, and neither probably 
again returned. 

1772. Benjamin LoRiNG,(p.4]5.) Com- 
modore L and his eldest son, Joshua, Jr., 
(whose residence was in Dorchester,) are 
both found in the Proscribing Art: it is 
not easy to see why this son, who un- 
doubtedly forsook the country, should have 
been passed over. Com L. died in Eng- 
land, in the autumn of 1781. 

1772. tJoN. Simpson, (p.416.) The great 
Borland estate (referred to in the former 
article) in Cambridge, better known in 



recent times as the " Warlsnd boase,*' wa« 
originally built for Rev. East Apthorp,first 
Episcopal missionary at C, who remained 
there [via. from 1761] but a very few years 
— or, moie strictly speaking, for the con- 
templated Bishop of New England, whom 
the mother church at one time in visiam 
saw, as just about to go forth from her to- 
the new world. 

1774. B. S. Oliver, (p. 416J Oliver, 
Rufus Chandler, and Dr. Wm. raine, (see 
also p. 414 of the May number.) sailed for 
England — probably their final leave of the 
country — Sept. 1774, in the same vesMl 
which took out Josiah Quincv, Jr. on hie 
secret agency for **the sons ot liberty." 

1774. James Putnam, Esq. (p.416.) Hon. 
John Chandler, the 3d, Rufus C. his son, 
and James P his nephew, (see p. 414 of 
the May number, and also the paragraph 
ante in this article on James P. Sen.) alf 
died in London ; and though at consider- 
able interval apart, (and in token perhaps 
of their union by blood and in spirit,) shared 
a common grave ; of extraordinary depth, 
of course — twelve feet; a marble slab, in 
each interment being interposed betweea 
the previous and the new tenant of the sod. 



ERRATA. 

N. B. 7^0 mofft material errata in the former 
article it mnj not be ami«s to epecify, haviof wo 
eonv«>nient an opportanity for their correction. 

Under the notice of 

N. Chandler, p 414— For " the eventa were cloaed,*^ 
read '* the amrts were closed.** 

J. Lm Borland, p. 415— For '^ofhia Majetty,** rea<> 
" of hie Maje«ly*a «erotc«.** 

G. Inman^ p. 415— For "married Aliaa Badger,*^ 
read " marcied Mies HoikinMJ^ 



THE PULPIT. 

The pulpit imperatively demands the highest efforts of the human mind, and 
there is no place where the whole of a man's powers may be so advantageously 
employed. His reasoning powers, his imagination, his memory, bis acquaint- 
ance with human nature, his mastery over men's passions and wills, all here are 
had in requisition. No man need fear, in entering the ministry and giving him- 
self entirely and exclusively to his profession, that his mind, however capaciiniSy 
will be cramped, or that his acquisitions, however extensive, will be uncalled 
for. Let them be baptized in the Holy Ghost, and consecrated upon the sacred 
altar, and they will spring to newness of life. There is no profession, where 
every mental and moral power, and every variety of knowledge, are so available. 
A minister may lay the universe under tribute. If acquainted with what it 
known by men in other professions, it will enable him to perform with the more 
efficiency the duties of his own. Whatever he can learn from history — what- 
ever he may know of the arts and sciences, or of the languages and literature 
of different ages and nations — whatever information he can obtain from the 
farmer, the merchant, the mariner, or the mechanic — every thing pertaining to 
matter or to mind, to the ocean or the dry land, to this world or the world to 
come — all may be brought to bear upon his appropriate work, and enhance the 
power of the pulpit. 
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BRIEF VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 

^^URUIJtG NOTICES OF Tilt OKIGIN, IIISTOKY, AM) Pntsr.ST STATK OV THE CHL'RCUES, 
L1T£RART AND TUEMLOCICAI. INSTITUTIU.NS, BIBLE, MISSIONARY, EDUCATIOIf, 
TRACT, Airo SUNDAY 9CHUUL 80C1ET1E8| AND RELKSIOUS 
rZRlODlCALS; WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Coodudod from p. 89. 



PART IVw— THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[By E»r. John M. PfiCE, M. A. of Iliinow.] 

MISSOURI. 

As early m 1796*7, a number of BaptUt familie!! etnif^ratrd from North and South 
^Tirolina* and Kentucky, to Upper Louisi.ina, now Mi.«etoiiri, and lived Tor several >oar8 
^ndcr the Sfimlah government. Aiiioncst \hffe were fseveral of the cliildreii and rumiiy 
^oiinrctioiia of the pioneer of Kentucky, Col. Oiuiiei Boon. Thotitsli Boon liiiiii»cif never 
\tmtcd with any church, yet he was religiously diMpo:ied, sustained an unliable and nioral 
cbdtscter, and waa a Baptist in scniiinrnt. We speak advisedly, for we have preached 
repewtadly in hU presence, and conversed trcely with the venerable tild gentleman, with 
^i* ailvered loclia and smiling itenevolcnt cuuiiteiiunco, at the age ol more than ibur- 
Kore. AC tho period of the arrivnl ol' these emigrant.*, the Uoniisli religion only was 
Merited by latv«but the commandantsii, di.*(po>ed to encouraRO emigrants from th«- United 
>iate.«, did not moiest them. Amongst lhc»c pioneers acrnss the iMis^^ixfiippi, were 
.MH^hani and Sarah Miisick, Abraham Mustek, Jr., upd Terrel Musirk, Jane Sullens Sarah 
Wiliiains, Mna. Whitley, Mr. RichsrdM>n and wife, all or whom settled within the preM'iit 
liouadariea of St. Loub County. Tlio Boon family, David Uart^t, William Hancock, 
Flandera Calloway, ami others, settled on the nortii side of the Mi^ouri river, from 20 
to 40 Diicn above St. Charles. Theste families lived without church piivilcges for 
Kveral yoara. Tlie late pious John Clark was the first preacher to penetrate these 
remote fronlien, and seek out and fved these scattered sheep in the wilderness. John 
Clark waa from England, where he received a respectable education. He came into 
iNMth Carolina, where he tauKht school for a peiioti, and where he was converted and 
enirred tbo ministry in the Meiiiodist rnnnectiun, and for a pciiod officiated as a circuit 
preaclier. He aoon Ibund Ins way to Illinois, from whence he made repeated excursions 
(0 carry the gospel into the selileincnts of Upper Louisiana. Clark soon became a 
Bapuiil. attached himself to the cla.«s denoniinateti Fiifuds to Humanity, lived a most 
riirniplary and pious life, and died in 1838. He was a man of ardent piety, uncommon 
in faith and prayer, peculiarly benevolent, and emplo>ed his time wholly in doing good 
to ochers. He travelled on foot, on his circuits, and preached the gospel with luucli 
turresa froni the extreme frontiers of Mi'<souri to Flurifla. 

Thomas K. Musick, now living in Mi.«>ouri, and a man by the name of Brown, and 

prrhaps other ministers, visite«i and preached in Miosouri, in early times. They were 

hpqiiently threatened with tiie Calabuzn^ (the Spanish piisnn,) but through the lenity 

bl the commaiidants were permitted to escape. 'I'heir little meetings were quite refresh- 

iut to the pilgrim settlers, ^unounded as tiiey were by the lites and laws ol Romanism. 

In ihetM liinesof rcstriciion. Abraham Musiik applied to Zeno 1'rudeau, the Commamlant 

at Sf Louis, an officer quite friendly to the Trotcsiant emigrants, fur leave to have 

p?eachtng at his house. The commandant was inclined to favor the Americans secretly, 

but coni|ielled to reject all niich petitions openly, replied proiispily that such a petition 

could nul l>e granted. " I mean,** said he, 'Mhat yuu must nut put a hell on your house, 

and rail it a churchy nor suffer any person tochri«ten your rhihlien but the paii-h prie^^t. 

Lot if any of >oiir fi lends choose tti meet at your hou-e, )>ing. pi ay. and talk about reli- 

ftofi, you will not be inole«led. provided \ou continne. a« I believe \ou are. euoil Chiis- 

ti^n^.'' He knew iliat as Bapii.-ts, they would ili<i|ien<'e with the rite of infant baptism, 

auri that plain ••backwood*" people, n< iliey were, rouhl fin<l iheir way to their meeliiiga 

Without tlie sound of tiie ** church going bull.** Thomas U. Musick removed his tamtly 
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and jietdecl in St. Louis County iu 1803, immediately after the news had arrived that the 
cuntitry wa ceded \o tlic United States. Vdrioits circuni^iances retanied the re:;ular 
orginizatioii of a clmirh in thi;* part of lite tenitory until 1807. This church, knoitn by 
the niiiiie of Fccfe*s Creek, »till exi'«tB, iirxd has a commodious brick nieetint^-hou^e, 
sixteen miles north west from St. I<ouis. A number ol BaptisUi eniigruted from Kentucky 
In Cape Girardeiiu County, soon alter the treaty of ceHi>ion to the United Stales. A small 
church, called Tywnppity, was organized at the head of a tract of alluvion, or bottom 
land, of that name, in 1S04. ThiH was the first or^ranized church of any Protestant 
denomination in the Tenitory. In 1S05, another church, called Bethel, was formed io 
a si'ttlement a few miles we>«t of Cape Girardeau, and near where the town of Jackson 
now it. This church, in 1812, had two ministers, ami 80 members. A Baptist minister 
by name of Green preache<i tor a period in these early churches in Missouri. In 1816, 
the Bethel Baptist Association was formed at a meeting held with the Bethel church. 
Capo Girardeau County. The constituent churches were Bethel, Tywappity, Provi- 
dence. Barren, Belle vue, St. Francois, and Dry Creek. The ministers were H. Cocker- 
ham, John Farrar, Thomas Donohue, and William Street. The number of members, 230. 
The churches near St. Louis at this time were connected with the Association in Illinois. 
In November, 1817, a raectinK was held with Feefe's Creek church, and the Missouri 
Baptist Association was organized. It was formed of the churches of Feefe's Creek, 
BoQuf, Negro Fork, Coldwuter, Upper Cuivre, and Femme Osage, with an ag:cregate of 
142 members. The ministers were T. K. Mustek, Lewis Williiims, and John Macdonald. 

The samo year, (1817,) by appointment of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
J. M. Peck, and J. E. Welch, were sent out as missionaries to St. Louis, where they 
arrived in December, and in February following constituted a Baptist church in the 
town. The formation of the "United Society for the Spread of the Gofpel," has already 
been noticed in our notes on Illinois. It was organized at the session of the Missouri 
Bapti;*t Association, held in Femme Osage settlement, St. Charles County, Octolwr, 1818. 
Several missionaries were employed to travel amongst the destitute in the Territory of 
Missouri and the borders of Arkansas, with good effects. It continued these operations 
for three years. In 1820, by the arrangements of the Baptist Triennial Convention, the 
future operations of its Board were restricted to foreiun missions, and the mission in 
Missouri was suspended. The circumstances of Mr. Welch's family caused his return 
to New Jersey, and the following year Mr. Peck re-crossed the Mississippi to his present 
residence in Illinois. His labors as a missionary for several years after were chiefly 
directed to Missouri. The missionaries at St. Louis in March, 1818, opened a Sabbath 
school for the .\fiican race, principally for slaves. By the precaution of requiring 
certificates of their masters or overseers for the privilege of attendance, the confidence 
and approbation of the principal families in the town and surrounding country were 
secured, the school soon averaged from 90 to ItX) scholars, of all ages, on each I^nfa 
day, and more than 300 were taught to read the Scriptures. From this eflbrt originated 
the ** African Bapti:*! church*' of St. Loui.'t, one of the most orderly and efficient churches 
of colored people we have ever known. It has long been umler the pastoral charge of 
the Rflv. J. B. Meachum, an intelligent man of color, and numbers 278 nieintwrs. The 
church owns a brick meeting-house, and has five or six licensed preachers. This Sabbath 
school, which is still continued in connection with the church, was the first Sabbath 
school ever formed west of the Mishis^ippi river. 

In 1810, and subsequently, several Baptist families emigrated from Kentucky to the 
<* Boon's Lick" country, in what \* now Howard County. During the war of I812>15, 
they were much harrassed by the Imliun^; but in 1818, the Mount Pleasant Association, 
of five churches and as m.my preachers, was organized. Amongst the faithful and 
successful laborers in the interior of Missouri, was the Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers, now at 
Upper Alton. Mr. Rndgei-s is of Welch extract, though born on the bonlers of England. 




Mis«muri. The Cuivre Association originafed from the Missouri Association in 1822, and 
Salt River was formed in 1823. The Franklin Association was formed from the Missouri 
in 1832, and from revivals of religion and mi!<sionary efforts, pro«pcred exceedingly for 
several years. From If, the last year, was formed the Union Association. Bethel Asso- 
rlatiun, in the northern part of Mi<«onrl. was oraanlzed hy churches and ministers set 
off from the Salt River Association in 18:M Three small churches from this Association 
united with some other churches in 1839. and formed the "Two River Old School 
Baptist Association,*' m the same region. Its features are Antinomian and anii-missioii. 
In 1S23, settlements havinu spread through Upper Miisouii. hundreds of Baptists floated 
on the tideof eniigration from Kentucky, Tenne.-see, Virginia and the Carolinas, revivals 
of religion had multiplied converts, and the result was a division of the Mount Pleasant 
Association, and the organization of the Concord and Fishing River Associations. The 
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eViurches formini: the Concord, were located in the tract of country south of the Miwtouri 
rmver, and the Fishini^ River towards the western borders o( the .^tate. Subsequent 
I^Mreaae to 29 churches in 1827. made another division desirable, and the Saiein Anso- 
CMiioD was org^anized, embracing the counties of Boon and Calloway. The old Bethel 
^ka^ociation, in the southern part of the State, having^ spread over a wide district of 
country, the Cape Girardeau Association, of 10 churches, 6 ministers, and 259 members, 
mmu* foriited io 1824. Jn 1835, the Black River AsMciation was formed from the Cape 
CSirartieau. 

In August, 1834, a convention of ministers and brethren was held in Calloway County, 

&f o., to confer relative to some organized system of home mission operations. A consii- 

Caition was adopted, and the ** Baptist Central Convention of Jifingouri" provi«iunaIly 

^>reanized. At a subsequent period, it was changed in name to the ** (general Association 

^vf Uiiiied Baptists of Missouri.** The amount of funds in the treasury as reported at 

She auDual meeting of 1840, is |^42. Four missionaries and a general agent were 

appointed. The report for the preceding year shows that four missionaries had jointly 

^een employed 132 days, and had travelled about 2,000 miles, preached 125 sennons, 

ffbriued several new churches, and baptized 28 converts. .\t the last meeting of the 

Cieoeral Association, the ** United Baptist CducMtion Society*' was fonned, the exclusive 

oliject of which is to aid in educating young brethren of gifts and graces preparatory for 

the gospel ministry. The hope is entertained of the eventual establishment of a theo- 

Isgical school. The Cape Girardeau Missionary Society was formed in 1834, and made 

some progress. It is now merged in the New Cape Girardeau Association. The Franklin 

llistionaf7 Society originated in the bounds of the Franklin Association in 1833. It is 

auxiliary to the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and co-operates in sustaining 

■risHonaries In that portion of Missouri. The MiMsionary Society of St. Louis County is 

aliD an auxiliary. Divisions have resulted in the Mount Pleasant, Salem, and Cape 

Girardeau Associations on the question ol the organization of missionary and other 

bcnevoleot societies. 

The Fiist B:iptlst church of St. Louis, which was formed in 1818, preserved an exis- 
tence br atwut fifteen years, without pastoral lal)or and with only occasional ministerial 
rails, when it was dissolved, and the second Bapti!«t church organized. That church 
kna valuable brick bouse of worship, erected by the Episcopal church, and transferred 
by isle in 18S6 to the Baptist church, and about 80 members. During the last year it 
VM under the pastoral charge of the Rev. R. E. Pattison, D. D., now of Providence, R. I. 
At the close of 1840, the Baptists in Missouri numbered about 276 churches, 160 mia- 
ittos, and 10,T75 members. The baptisms for 1840 exceeded 1,000. 

INDIANA. 

A few Baptists emigrated to the Territory (now included io the Stale of Indiana,) at 
Om commencement of the present century. Several small churches were organized 
•ioog the Whitewater, boidering on the State of Ohio, the ^rH ol which was in 1802. 
These churches were first connected with the Miami Association, but in 1809, were 
fenaed into the Whitewater Association, which then consisted of 9 churches, 6 ministers, 
ifld about S80 members. 

Io 1806, the Waba«h church was formed about 8 miles north of Vincennes, and the 
ane year, the Bethel church, in a settlement further down the Wabash River. In 1808 
the Patoka church was organized in what is now Gibson County, and the Salem church 
Mill further south, llie same year, the W'abash District Association was organized. In 
1809, the Maria Creek church was formed, about fifteen miles north of Vincennes. The 
■inisicrs who were instrumental in gathering these churches in the wil<lernc-«, were 
Alexsmler Dcvin, Samuel Jones, James Martin, and Isaac M*Coy. Mr. M'Coy, lor 
•ore than twenty years, has been an indefatigable missionary amongst lite western 
ladians. 

Silver Creek, in Clark County, was formed near the commencement of the present 
century. IVe find it on the minutes of the Longrun Asoociatioii, Ky., in 1805, with 50 
•embers* and from its position in the table, it iiiu«t have existed several years, and 
^bably was the first Protestant church formed in this Territory. Elder William M'Coy, 
Ike Cilher of Isaac M'Coy, labored much in the eariy settlements of Clark County. He 
came frequently on preaching excursions, over the Ohio River from Shelby County, Ky., 
where he then resided, and finally removed his family to Indiana in 1810, and died in 
1819. He was a pious, devotional, laborioiH ami urtcful minister. 

The Silver Creek Association was organized in July, 1812, of 8 churches, 4 ordained 
prrsehers, and 270 communicants. In IS1(>. thi't .\M-<ocialion contained 24 churches, 10 
eidiined, anti S lincenied preachers and 5S2 memhers. About Itlt) converts had been 
baptized — the baUnce of the increa.oe was from erni^ralion. The same year the As«oci- 
vai divided, tnd the Blue River Association formed from it; which in 1817, 
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reported 17 churches, 7 onlained, and 3 licen^ted preachers and- 571 members, while 
Silver Creek A^iiociiiiion reporled 1*2 churcUen, 4 ordained and 6 licenced preachers, mod 
S65 members. The («vo AKsocialious report 188 baptized during the year. Revivals kiad 
prevailed in several churches. 

The Whitewater Aiosocialion increasted gradually. In 1815 it reported 16 churches, 14 
niini«terii, 125 baptized, and 7!)S Mii:inljers. In 1820, it reported 25 churches, 19 
niinislern, 38 bapti^fuis, and 1,180 meiiiber!<. Its additluns have been more from emigralioo 
than conversions. It has been a consistent anti-mission body, rather hyper*c«ilvmistic ia 
doctrine, and not very active in eolarf^ing its own borders, or adopting and carrying oat 
measures to extend the kni^cdom of Christ. 

The Wabash District A-«sociatii)n '* run well" for some years. Its roost inlellHceal 
and efficient minister was Mr. M'Coy, until he consecrated himself and family to Iniiliaa 
reform, and removed from its houndaiics. On the pages of its minutes, a file of whieh 
lies before us, we see the impress of his hand and heart until 1819, when his name ia no 
loii}(er found on its tables. Until (hat period, Foreit*n Missions, Home Missions, Indian 
Missions. Bible operations, and other benevolent projects appear on iu minutea. From 
that time the usefulness of this Association has l»een a blank ! It is a singular coincideueo, 
ami a mysterious providence, that the year in which Isaac M*Coy took leave of iho 
Association which he had nurtured from the first, tlio name o( Daniel Parker appeara oo 
its minutes as connected with Lainoite church, in Crawford County, 111. Mr. Paiker It 
one of those singuUr and rather extraordinary bein^rsi whom Divine providence permitato 
arise as a scourge to his church, and as a stumbling block m the way of religious effort. 
Raised on the frontiers of Georgia, without education, uncouth in mamiera, slovenly io 
dress, diminutive in person, unprepossessing in appearance, with shrivelled features and a 
small piercin<( eye, few men, for a series of years, have exerted a wider iudueuce on Ihto 
lower and less educiited class of frontier people. With a zeal and enthusiasm bordering 
on insanity, firmness that amounted to obstinacy, and perseverance that would have 
done honor to a good cause, Daniel Parker exerted himself to the utmost to induce the 
churches within his range to declare nou- fellowship with all Baptists who united wMi 
any missionary or other benevolent (or as he called tliem, new fangled) societies. He 
possessed a mind of singular and orif^inal cast. In doctrino he was an Anlinouiiin from 
the first, but he could describe the process of conviction, and the joys of cenversioos 
and of dependence on God, with peculiar feeling and effect. This kind of preaching was 
calculated to take a strong hold on the hearts and gain the confidence of a class of pious, 
simple hearted Christians, of but little religious intelligence and reading. He fully 
believed, and produced the impression on others, that he spoke by immediate inspiration. 
Repeatedly have we heard him wlicn his mind seemed to lise above its own powers, and 
he would discourse for a lew moments on the divine attributes or some doctrinal subject 
with such brilliancy of thought, and force and correctness of language, as would astouish 
men of education and talents. Then, again, it would seem as though he was perfectly 
bewildered in a mist of abstruse subtiities. 

In 1820, ho wrote and publi»hed a book against the Baptist Board of Foreign MissionSy 
though all the knowledge he possessed on the subject was derived from one or two 
Annual Reports. Being pxceedingly tenacious of church and Associationa I authority, the 
main drift of his argument was, that the Board of Missions was not created by Ihn 
churches, nor under their direct control. He persuaded the church of which lie was 
preacher, to take a process of ecclesiastical discipline with a neighboring church, beeause 
some of its members contributed to missionary societies. This produced a difficulty that 
came Into the As<ociation, extended into the other churches, and finally spread through 
a number of Associations. Fellowship was interrupted, correspondence broken up, and 
the evils are not yet entirely removed. 

From 1822 to 1826, Mr. Parker was a member of the Senate of Illinois, but be figured 
far less as a politician than as a polendc. About this period he commenced preaching 
the doctrine that has become familiarly known in the West as ibe ** Tieo SeedM,** In 
support of which he publi<thed a pamphlet in 1826. He sets out with the postulate that 
God never made a creature that will suflfer eternal misery. All the elect were created 
in union with Christ fiom eternity, consequently when they fell in Adam, he was bound 
by covenant engagement to pay their debt or redeem them. These are the children ol 
the kingdom— the good seed, — ami will be saved from sin and its consequences and hn 
happy lorever as the bride of Christ. 

The non-elect are literally and in fact the children of the devil, begotten in some 
mysterious manner of £ve, manifested in the person of Cain. These constitute the 
*' Bad seed,*' — and, with their father, the devil, will perish without mercy or hope. On 
these leading principles, Mr. Paiker builds a tolerably extensive system. Of course the 
devil„as the author of all evil, always existed, yet God, as the only Supreme Being, baa 
him under his power and will destroy him and his works. The parable of tho Tares and 
many other pa««saires of Scripture are relied on to support these strange dogmata. These 
notions, though variously modified, have been propagated to some extent in aavaral 
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we«tem States. They are perishinj^; before the influence of Iniih and will soon be 
farKOttcn. Mr Parker wm excluded by a inHJoriiy ol hi^i church, but he drew olf a party, 
retained his iikfluence in a |>orlion of the A^i.'tociHlioii that followed him, and Mill cunluiued 
hi» ministrations. During the progress ol iticsie dil!icullie9, the Association had undergone 
frequent subdivisions. In 1822, it spread over h tract of country on both sides ot the 
Wnbash for ItM) miles in extent, and nuniberud 22 rhurchcx. Tliose to llie south of 
Viuceniies ivere dismissed to form the Saiem AsMocialion, leaving 12 churches. By 
compromise on the mission question, another division tooic place in 1823, and the Union 
AsMcidtion was Ibrmed. This left most of the churches of the Wabash District Asso- 
ciation in Illinois, and consequently it is now included in the statistics of that Stale. 

Besides Mveral other pamphlets ^<ent forth from the press, in 1830 and 1831 Mr. 
Parker published a monthly pfiiodtcal cslleil the ** Church Advocate." His ** Two 
Seeds" having produced a fruitful crop of dissension and strife, were not prominently 
•rivocdted in this periodical. Al»out 1833, he migrated to Texas, where he has fonued 
two small churches, but exerts very little influence. 

The Siilem Association, lorined in 1822, lies in the southwest corner of the State, near 
the inouih of the Wabash, lo 1839, it had 20 churches, 14 ministers, and 1,0.^ members. 

Id the louiheasterD portion of the Stjte, settlements were made and a few Baptists 
emigrated there nearly forty years since. In 1807, a small church was ron>«tituteil in 
Lawrenceburgb, under the pastoral charge of Dr Ferris. Elder Hume from Campbell 
County, Ky., made repeated visits to the settlement on the Latighery, a stream that 
enters the Ohio, a few miles below the Great Miami, and several converts were l»aptizcU 
in 1810. The next year, the Liiughery church was formeii of 14 members. They were 
Kaliered over a trsctof hilly country, without roads, for twenty miles in extent, and 
could meet but seldom. They h«id preaching for several years, only from the occasional 
vtiii4 of iLldvr Hume. In 1815, thi<4 little church built a framed iiieeline*liouse at the 
cost of ^300, and in their great poverty, and feeble and scattered condition, it was a 
prodigious effort. This was the first house for public wor:<hip erected between the 
Whitewater and Madison, a distance of seventy miles. Elder Hume moved over the 
Ohio river and became their pastor, and a man by name of Lothrop received license to 
Iffeach the gospel. 

In IdlS, Elder John Watts, a man of respectable talents and of much energy, removed 
from Kentucky, and settled on the Luugherv, .nnd several other churcheii were constituted 
from emigrants that came into this part of the State. The s^me year the Laughery 
Mtoriatian was organized, consixting o\ six churches, two oni^ined, and two licensed 
preachers, and an aggregate of 124 members. This Association has made steady progress 
ud exerted an extensive influence in this part of the Slate. One of its inott efficient 
members, and one of the constituents of Laughery church in 1811, is the venerable J. L. 
Holman, one of the Supreme Judges of the State, and, since 1834, an ordained minister 
of the gospel. Ry patient, untiring eflforts, Sunday schools have been organized, the 
de^iiinle population of Dearborn County repeatedly supplied with the Scripture'*, mtnis- 
teridl and general eilucation has been promoted, and the brethren encouraged to every 
{rood work. The vilUge of Aurora, near the residence of Judge Holman, was the central 
point of radiation for these benevolent efForts. At one period the Aurora Sund«iy School 
UoNMi embraced more than 20 schools, 200 teachers, 1,200 schoUrs, and 2.500 volumes 
io their libraries. We have not room to enlarge, hut before us is a manusciipt history of 
the Laughery Association, written by Judge Holman lor the Western Biiptist Historical 
Society, ronlaining a great variety of interesting facts, and which, probably, will be laid 
belbre the public in another form. From that source, we gather the following statistics. 

During the Arst ten years of this As!«ociaiion, from ISIS to 1828, 5.30 converts were 
baptized in the churches, 402 were received by letter, 388 dismissed by letter, 142 
exrinded from fellowship, SI restored, 55 died ; total remaining, 684. 

During the next ten years to 1838, there were 534 baptisms, 406 received by letter, 
4S5 dismissed by letter, 163 excluded, 23 restored, 100 deaths; lewving a total of 957. 

During the subsequent three years thiTC were 394 baptisms, 203 received by letter, 
188 diamisaed by letter, 34 excluded, and 57 deaths. 

The aggregate during the existence of the Association for 23 years, was 1,458 baptized, 
l,ftll receive<l by letter, 1,063 dismi<(sed by letter, 398 excluded, 88 restored, 212 deaths. 
A large proportion of exclu!«iuns was for schism. Some left the churches and joined the 
Freewill Baptists, others were drawn into the current of the Campbellite heresy, and a 
few were led oflT by a disaffected minister. 

The average annual deaths in proportion to tlie number of members, for the first 
period often yeara were as one to 104 During the second period as one lo 66. During 
the taut period of three years as one to 54. 

The comparative exclusions have been annually for the first ten years as one to 42. 
During the second period of ten years as one to 43. During the remaining three years 
as one to 60. 

Twesty-foar miaisCara have boeo ordained in 16 churches of thii Aaaociatioo, of which 
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three wpre by the church in Auroni. Of these, 4 have died, 2 have joined tbo 
C«iiipl>elliie8, 8 have removed, ledvin); 15 still lat>oriiipr in the churches of this body. 
The Araocitiiion for 1840, report* 24 churches, 17 ordained and 4 licensed preachers, 1S4 
bapiized, and 1,155 iiieinber^ji. The progress of this As^tociation may be regarded as a 
fair )iam|ile of the average increase of other Baptist Associations throughout (he wealero 
States, with the exception of a (ew Antinomiau and anti-niissiou bodies. 

We have not room to enter into further particulars of the rise and progrets of the 
AMOciations in this State. There are 31 in all, with about 417 churches, 2*20 ordained 
and 40 licensed preachers, and about 17,000 members. Twenty-two Aasociationa repcMt 
for 1840, 1,541 baptized. 

In 183.3, delegates from a number of churches met In Shelby County, and formed 
** The General Association of K.ipiist.s in the State of Indiana." The object, as expressed 
in the constitution ** shall be to unite the Baptists of Indiana in some uniform plan for 
promoting the prosperity of the Redeemer*s kingdom within the bounds of the State, by t 
more general spread of the gospel.** This body is similar to a Convention in other States. 
It meets annually and is composed of delegates from such churches. Societies and Asso- 
ciations as contribute to its lunds. The subjects of Foreign Missions, Home Minions, 
Bible distribution, Education, Sunday 9chi»ols, Temperance, state of religion in the 
churches, duties of churches to pastors, and lienevolent efforts in general, have beeo 
discussed at its annual meetings, and an impulse has been given to all these objects. At 
the close of the firtt se!<sion in 1833, a conference on education was held, which was 
resumed at the next anniversary, and resulted in the establishment of a Literary and 
Theological Institution under the nameof the ** Franklin Manual Labor Institdtb." 
This institution has gone into operation in Franklin County, where it has alarm, buildiogSy 
and a respectable class of students. 

Societies have l>ecn formed for ministerial education, for Foreign Missions, and for 
Bible operations, all which hold their anniversaries at the time and place of the General 
Association. 

The Banner and Pioneer, and the Cross and Journal are the principal religious period- 
icals that circulate amongst the denomination. The former has an ** Imliana Uepartment'* 
under the editorial superviyion of the Rev. A. R. Hinckley. Since the formation of the 
General Association, the denomination has increased about 50 per cent, in iDdiana. 

OHIO. 

Amongst the early emigrants to Fort Washington and vicinity (now Cincinnati) were 
several Baptist families from New Jersey. A church of five members was constituted 
at a place called Columbia, in May, 1790, by the late Rev. Stephen Gano of Providence, 
R. I., then on a visit to Kentucky. The following year Elder John Smith took the 
pastoral charge. In October following fifteen were addi>d, and in Novemtier four more. 
This church was subsequently removed three miles from the Ohio river and took the 
name of Duck Creek. For ten years only fourteen converts were received by baptism. 
In April, 1801, Cider Peter Smith look tlie pastoral charge, and the same season it was 
blessed with an extensive revival of religion. At the monthly meeting in June, 22 were 
baptized, in July, 33, in August, 83, and in September and October, 21 — making an acces- 
sion of 109. in 1804, Cider Peter Smith having removed. Elder William Jones from 
Wales, look the pastoral charge. This church has gradually progressed and for about 
twenty years past has had a portion of the pastoral labors of Elder J. Lyon. It nuiuliert 
about eighty members, and has licensed at different times eight peraons to preach the 
gospel. 

The Miami Association was formed in 1797, of four churches. In 1813 it reported 21 
churches, II ministers and 904 members. Within the last four years it has divided, and 
a majority of the churches have assumed anti-miission ground. 

in 1800 a number of Baptists from New England settled in the Scioto Valley, and 
formed the Ames church. In 1801, six Germnn families, amon^ whom were sixteea 
Baptist professors, emigrated from Virginia and settled near New Lancaster, and formed a 
church. Others soon followed, so that in 1809 they had three preachers, and eighty 
memt>ers. They preached in both German and English. The Scioto Association was 
organized of four churches in 1805, and in 1809 it contained 9 churches, 6 ministers and 
about 800 members. The Beaver Association in the country adjoining the Ohio river 
and Peim«ylvania, was formed in 1808, of six churches which were dismissed for that 
purpo!ie from the Redstone Association. A part of its churches were in Pennsylvania. 
Other churches were organized as settlements extended and emigration flowed into the 
State, some of which became connected with exiting Associations, or aided in forming 
Dew ones, while some churches from their remote situation remained disconnected with 
any Association. Strait Creek Association was formed in 1810, and Mad River in 1812. 

For a number of years the progress of the Baptist deuominatioa in Ohio was compara- 
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lively slow. The Methodist was by far the most numerous denomination, and the 
Presbyterians and Coiigregalion-dlist:» ao efficient and active people, especially on the 
Western Reserve. 

A small Bjplt^t church was formed In Cincinnati nearly thirty years since, but the 
denomination made very little advance in (hat city for more ihan ten years. This church 
eventually became extinct. AI>out 1820, the Knon Baptist church (now called First 
Baptist church) was formed of a tew Bapliitts who were resolved to build up the cause. 
lo 1824, the Cincinnati Baptist Missiionary Sorieiy wsis organized with a view lo domestic 
missions, and having a direct reference to the concemratiun of the denoniinatiun in a 
Slate Convention. 1 he constitution was Hgnod by 120 ptMsons, and a circular uddresa 
isiued. This effort was followed up by employing Elder James Lyon as an itinerant 
missionary for six months, and within a circle of 25 miles from Cincinnati. During this 
term of service Elder Lyon travelled l,5d8 mile.^, preached 222 limes, and baptized 109 

Krstms on a profession of faith In Christ. A number of auxiliary societies were formed. 
1825, the board employed Elder Corbly Martin for travelling agent, and resolved to 
ioviie the denomination to hold a meeting at Zanesvillc the fourth week in May to 
oiganize a Convention. 

This meeting was held and the Ohio Baptist Convention was formed. The result 
when compared with the means emplo>e<l is highly cheering. At that peiiod the aggre- 
gite of ibe denomination did not exceed 100 preachers, 210 churches, and 7,500 
nembers. The Convention has made steady progress from year to year, until its 
influence is felt in every county in the Stale. A lart;e proportion of the baptist denomi- 
nation in Ohio are now engaeed in missionary and other benevolent modes of action. 

At the late session (May 1841) it appeared, that the amount of funds raised during the 
jear for Home Missions by the Convention, and by various Associations that conduct 
Biiasionary operations within their own sphere, exceeded $3,000; the whole amount of 
ni^ionary tabor performed exceeded nineteen years. For two years past a special 
eflbrt has been made lo establish churches in towns and villages, which h.ns been 
•ucceMfiil. More Ihan $1,100 have been raised for that purpose, and twenty village 
itatioos have been aided during the year. 

Granville College. 

The project of establishing an Institution for Literary and Theolos^lcal education had its 
oriKin simultaneous with that of the Buptist Convention. The Cinciimati Baptist Mis- 
iMNiary Society embraced two objects; — ** gospel mi«.Hion<>, and the education of ministers, 
called of God, and cha*en, and faithful.** This subject was di«»cus<«ed at the first meeting 
of the Convention in 1826, but po«tpuned until the churches could be brought to act in 
ioocert. The ** Ohio Baptist Education Society" was organized at a subsequent 
meeting. The object of this Society, according (o its constitution, ** shall be to promote 
siwnd literature and science, includinie the literary and theological improvement of pioaa 
young men for the ministry." In 1831, the He v. J. Going, D. D., visited Ohio, with 
other western Slates, and atli>ndcd the H.ipti<>l Convention at Lebanon, and was invited 
by the Trustees of the Education Society to aid them in selecting a sile for a Collegiate 
Imtitution. The place selected was a beautiful eminence, then a farm, near Granville, 
aed the next winter a charter was obtained from the Legislature for the **GranvHU 
Littrary and Theological Institution," The Seminary opened in December, and soon 
after the principal building was destroyed by lire. Efforts were made to procure funds 
and repair the loss. The repoit for 1832, shows that the average number of students the 
first quarter was about thirty — and during the succeeding quarters upwards of sixty. 

This institution has made stcaily progress and now ranks equal lo any in the State for 
i thorough and full course of instruction. 

For several >ears the Rev. John Pratt, M. A. was principal, but in IS36, it assumed 
more directly a collegiate form, and the Rev. J. Going, D. D. was chosen president. 

The catalogue of 1840. shows a lis>t of 20 college students, 47 in the preparatory 
department, 92 in the English department, and 5 theologioil students — total, 164. Abo«it 
M are profeaoedly pious, a large proportion of whom have their minds directed to the 
mioiitry. 

The Faculty, or Board of Instruction, are, 

Rev. JoiVATHAir Gomo. D. D., President, and Professor of Throln/nj. 

JoHM tSTRVKNS, M. A., Vice President, and Professor of JnteUectual Philosophy , and 

Principal of the Literary Deparlinrnt. 
Rev. John Pratt, iM. A , Professor of the Latin and Greek Lans:iiagea. 
Paschal CarTRR, IW. A., Professor of Mathematirs and Natural Philosophy. 
Lewis Dodgk, Teacher in Prejjoratortf Studies, and Superintendent of Junior Division. 
Frbobrice S. Thorp, Teacher of Vocil Music, 
8. Bw UASrsiTER, Teucher of Penmanship. 
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The courae ofstiHlies In the College proper, is equal to that of the best New England 
in«titutton9. The prt^paraiory course, in ordinary ciMt, occupies two years, and etnbracM 
a thorough preparation fur entering the college class. The English course is designed 
to afford aid fur obtaining a thorough and extended English education. To this Ib 
appended a course of studies and lectures desiigned for the qualification of teachers of 
common schools. Daily instruction is given in vocal music. The commencement If 
held on the second WedneMlay in August. 

There are two terms; the first of 21, and the second of 22 weeks. The expenses p«r 
term, lor tuition, $iU 50; lor board and wasliing, $28 50; room rent, $3; sweeping, 
&c. 50 cents. 

Opportunity for manual labor b furnished to a limited extent. 

BtUgiouM Periodicali. 

The publication of a religious periodical also entered into the plans of the brethren Iq 
Cincinnati, in their incipient moveineiits to form a Convention ; and when the Convention 
was organized in 1826, a committee wa<) appointed to make arrangements for the pub- 
lication of ** the contemplated pHper, should it meet with sufficient patronage." A single 
number, ** The Western Religious Miigazine," was suhs^equently issued at Cincinnati* 
but it did not receive sufficient encouragement. The (Convention, in May, 1827, resolved 
to patronize a monthly pamphlet published at Zanesviile, under the editorial charge ot 
Elder George Seilwick, which continued until June, 1831. The first number of the 
** Baptist Weekly Journal" made its appearance from the press at Cincinnati, July, 1831. 
Subsequently it was connected with the Cro.<s and Baptist Banner of Kentucky, and 
from that time bore the name of the Cross and Journal. The same fate attended thio 
paper that haii attended nine tenths of the reliisious newspapers of our country. The 
excess ol expense over actual incouie from subsrriptioQH collected in six years, ex- 
ceeded 41^6,000, which was generously borne by a few individuals. Its circulalioii 
at six months was less than 600 — its maximum, after the accession uf the subscriptioii 
li!*t of the Cross, was 2,300. It is now published at Columbus, on a sin^ill imperial 
sheet, at $2 per annum, and sustains it!«e!f and its editor at a circulation of about 
1,800. It has proved a right arm to the denomination in Ohio. In January, 1835, 
** The Baptiit Advocate** a monthly periodical, in pamphlet furm, was isjtued from 
the same press as the Cross and Journal. Its object, as its title imported, was to 
advocate the doctrinen, principle.*, duties and ordinanres of the gospel, as held by 
sound B.iptists, in di5tinclioii from the multiplied erroneous sentunents and pmctices in 
religion which are propagated. The editors weie J. Stevens, S. W. Lynd, J. M. Peck, 
J. S. Wilson, and R. B. C. Howell. It continued two years. 

The Ohio Baptist Foreign Mission and Bible Society is a branch of the Convention, and 
transacts its business during the same annual meeting. Its receipts, the last year, all 
which go to the foreign field, were aboiit $300. A large proportion of the conlributioeo 
for foreiKH mission!* from Cincinnati and other parts of the Slate, pass directly to the 
treasury of the Board, and are not reported on the books of the Convention. 

A ** Paitoral Conference " has been organized, which holds its meetings at the same 
time and place as the Convention. It is composed of all pastors and ordained ministofs 
of the Baptist denomination in the Siate, in good standing, who signify their desire !• 
become members. Its obj«»ct is the better acquaintance and mutual improvement of the 
members, and consultation for the general advancement of religion. Idemben are 
appointed annually to prepare and read essays on important subjects. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A Baptist church, called Salem, was organized in this country in 1797, then under 
Spanish government and popish authority, by Elder Richard Curtis, of emigrants mostly 
from South Carolina. The opposition of popery drove Mr. Curtis from the fiekl, but he 
soon returned to his post, and was pastor of the church. Among the early minislera ef 
this church, were E'ders Curtis, Snodgrass. Cooper. Scarbrough, and Stamply. The 
church flourished for many years, but dissulved in 1833. 

The Mississippi Baptist As.«iocialion wa:* formed in the south>westem part of Mississippi 
about 1807. Mr. Benedict, in 1813, reports its numbers from the minutes as 20 churcheSt 
13 ministers, and 894 members. In 1815 there were two Associations in this Territory, 
(Misi^issippi and Flint river,) 46 churches, 30 ndnisters, and 2,348 members. 

A Baptist Convention was formed in 1822, and continued to hold annual meetings for 
six years, when it declined. Another Convention was organized in 1836, which con- 
tinues an active body. The proceedings of the annual meeting for 1840, show that the 
following subjects received the attention of the body, and on which reporti were made 
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hf committees : — Foreign MiubDs, Domestic Misiions, Sabbatli Scliools, Educatioa, the 
apiritael wellere of the colored people, the Lord's day, Temperance, the state of religioa 
Jd the churchet, mod Bible distribution. The project of a history of the Baptists in 
Jf iasisaippi. was also entertained. The Treasurer's report shows the following contri- 




The Mississippi Baptist Education Society was formed in March, 1835, for the edu- 
cation of ministers of the gospel, and the instruction of youth generally. A subscription 
of 930,000 was soon realized, and a seminary projected and called the Juoson lirsTi- 
TUTJE. From the proceedings of the Convention of 1840, we suppose this society has 
become merged in the Convention. The Judson Institute is located at Middleton, Carrol 
County, near the geographical centre of the State. It is under the charge of Rev. S. S. 
Lattimore and assistants, with sixty students. Buildings in part are erected. Besides a 
report on the spiritual welfare of the colored population, the following resolutions were 
adopted : — Re$olved, That we recommend heads of fiimilies to be careful to provide 
means by which their servants may receive spiritual or religious instruction. Mesolved, 
That we recommend churches and ministers to make suitable arrangements for a portion 
of the services of the sanctuary to be directed especially to the colored population, with 
a view to the promotion of their spiritual welfare. 

In 1837, '38, the South-western Luminary was published on a newspaper sheet, 
monthly, at Natchez, and circulated amongst the churches. 

LOUISIANA. 

We have no specific information of the origin of Baptist churches In Louisiana. 
Several churches of the Mississippi Association arc in this State. The Louisiana and 
Concord Associations are chiefly on the west side of the Missivsippi river. In the aggre- 

Bte they have about 20 churches, 10 ministers, and 350 meiiii>ers. A Baptist Home 
isskNiary Society was formed in 1835, and made some progress. Several itinerant 
lusHODaries were employed in 1836 and '87. 

In May, 1889, a meeting was held at Columbus, Mii^s., and the 8outh-we$tem Baptitt 
Home Mission Society was organized, the specihc object of which is to promote the 
preaching of the gospel in the South-western States and Texas. 

ARKANSAS. 

In 1818 a small Baptist church was constituted on Fourche k Tliomas, Laurence 
County, (then Missouri Territory,) of 12 members. Elders Benjamin Clark and Jesse 
Jaaes were ministers there. The next year Elder J. P. Edwards made a missionary 
tour to this region, and aided in organizing another small church. Very little progress 
was made for several years. In 1828, Elder David Orr of Cape Girardeau County, Mo. 
Mde an ezcunrion to Arkansas, on Spring river, and found the whole country destitute 
of Baptist preaching, and but very little from other denominations. The word preached 
by him took effect ; he formed a church on Spring river, and baptized eleven converts. 
Ilie next spring, 1829, Mr. Orr removed his tamily to Arkansas, and during that summer 
organised two more churches. The Spring River Association was formed of five churches 
In October, 1829. For two years past, some unpleasant divisions have gotten amongst 
(he churches and ministers in this Association. Some twelve or fifteen years since, a 
nomber of Baptists, with several preachers, emigrated from Illinois to Washington 
Coanty, in the north western part of the Stale, where several churches and an Asso- 
ciation has been organized. A Baptist church was gathered a few years since at Liitle 
Rock, bat it met with difficulty from the Campbell heresy. There are several churches 
hi this part of the State. In the country bordering on Red river, a number of Baptist 
churches have been formed, and an Association called Saline or^^nized. 

The Methodist is the most numerous denomination in this St»te. In 1S39, the Arkansas 
Conference numbered 4,705 white members, 820 colored, and 1.216 Indian^. The most 
of the latter were in the Indian Territory west of the State The Conference was 
divided into 6 districts, 35 circuits, and 8 mission cirruiis and stations. There were 54 
drcoit, and 92 local preachers. The Cuinberlnnd Preiibyterians rank next in numbers, 
lod the Baptists next. This State presents a wide field of destitution, and the people are 
anxmui for ministers to come into their borders. 

MICHIGAN. 

This State lies almost wholly on the easttern waters, and can hardly be classed with 
Western States. New York has sent out a laree proportion of Baptist emigrants to 
Ihii new Stale. The first church was formed in 1824. in ten years about 50 churches 
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bad been raffed np. A missionary society was formed in 1881, wbich, io 1885. reported 

f|447 88 expended. The Baptist Convention of Micbigao was oricanized the same year. 
t operates lilce other State Conventions in the various objects of Christian benevoleiiee. 
The Treasurer's report for 1840, shows receipts for Home Missioiis, ^828 08; Forein 
Missions, $204 84; American and Foreign Bible Society, $42 48; other purpoeee, $4 88 
— total, $579 71. Some efiorts have been made to establish a literary and theologieal 
institution. 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 

It is within half a dozen years that the first Baptist church was formed in tlib 
Territory. Io October, 183S, delegates from the churches of Rochester, Southport. 
Milwaukee, Lisbon, Sheboygan, Jefferson, and Salem convened at Milwaulcee, and 
organized the first Baptist Association of Wisconsin. This body attends to missions, and 
all other benevolent operations, and exerts a valuable influence in the Territory. Some 
of its ministers are itinerant missionaries. It is composed of 10 churches, 6 ordained 
ministers, 1 licentiate, and 295 members, and reports 58 baptized for 1840. 

There are several small churches, scattered over the Territory, not yet connected 
with any Association, and which are included in our summary table of Wisconsin. 
Population of this Territory for 1840, 30,747. 

IOWA. 

This Territory (with the exception of the lead mines at Dubuque) commenced settling 
in 1833. Its rapid growth is unparalleled even in the prolific West. At the census « 
1840, the population exceeded 43,000. The Baptists formed the first religious society in 
1834, on Long Creek, Desmoines County, a few miles from Burlington. Another church 
was gathered on Rock Creek, in the same County, in 1835. The Iowa Baptist Asso- 
ciation was organized of three churches in 1889, and another Association, name unknown, 
anti-mission in character, was formed the same year. The Iowa Association consists of 
5 churches, 3 preachers, and 91 members. There are also churches at Dubuqoe, 
Caroanche, Davenport, and several others, scattered over the Territory, and which are 
included in our summary table. Wisconsin and Iowa are important missionary fieldi, 
and demand the attention of the denomination in the Eastern States. 



GENERAL CONVENTION OF WESTERN BAPTISTS. 

In 1833, brethren in Cincinnati, after holding private correspondence with fnlnisters 
and laymen through the Western States, issued an invitation and circular address Ibr 
a general convention of western Baptists. This brought together a large number of 
brethren. Thirty-six ministers, and sixty-four lay breUiren, from the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and nine delegates from the eastern States, and ibm 
Rev. Mr. Wade, missionary, from Burmah, assembled in Cincinnati, and continued six 
days in harmonious consultation. The subjects of preaching the gospel, benevotoat 
eflbrts in general. Foreign and Home Missions, Sunday schools and Bible classes, tem- 
perance, religious periodicals, the circulation of religious books and tracts, Bible societiaa 
and distribution, and an educated ministry, received special consideration, and rcporls 
were made on each subject. The proceedings and reports were published in a pamphlel 
of 80 pages, and 1 ,000 copies circulated amongst the churches in the great Valley. 

At the session of 1834, 40 ministers from the States of Kentuocy, Ohio, Indianty 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Western Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania, 
and nine from the Eastern States, and a large number of lay brethren, appeared in Con- 
vention. Committees reported on Home Missions, Foreign Missions, ministerial educatioa, 
Bible distribution, tract distribution, Sunday schools and Bible classes, the influence of 
the press, and the establishment of a central theological seminary for the Western Valley, 
llie result of the last subject was the organization of the ** Wt$iem BapiUt EducaHon 
Society.'* The Board of this Society subsequently purchased a valuable tract of land, 
adjoining Covington, Ky., and opposite Cincinnati, laid off and sold lots, and have realixed 
funds so as to lay the foundation for a Theological Seminary. Spacious buiMings 
have been put up and nearly completed, and the institution is expected to go into opera- 
tion in another year. 

The principal object of the Western Convention has been to diffuse intelligence, 
awaken up the churches to etfort in each State, hold personal intercourse, and bring out 
more union and mutual co-operation in the denomination throughout the great Valley. 
The ministers and brethren who came up from the Western States felt their intellectual 
powers quickened and their hearts enlarged, and carried back an impulsive spirit, which 
has been felt by tiie denomination throughout this wide field. The object of the Cob- 
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Teotioo was to encourage by all lawful meani missions, both foreign and domestic, edu- 
cation of the ministry, Sunday schools and Bible classes, religious periodicals, and all 
other objects warranted by the gospel. With one exception, its sessions have been 
annual, and while brethren have expressed with great frankness, their different opinions 
00 modes of action, not an instance of unpleasant collision of feeling or of action haa 
happened. The three last sessions have been held in Louisville, Kv. In 1840, the 
Convention pot into action the " Western Baptiii HUtoriecd Society. Its object is to 
collect and preserve materials for Baptist history and biography in the Vestern and South- 
western States. At the recent Convention, June, 1841, the **We$tern Baptist Publi' 
cation and Sunday School Society" was organized, and the Convention, having accom- 
plished the purposes of its existence, was dissolved. The Publication Society is intended 
to co-operate with the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society in sus- 
taining a general agency, and in circulating religious books and tracts, and to supply 
Sunday sdiools through the Great Valley of the West. 



GENERAL SUMMARY VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH BRIEF NOTES ON THE SEVERAL TABLES. 



{By Rev. Rurui Babcock, Jk., D. D., PoufhkMpiio, N. Y.] 



TABLE I. 

UmiMg tks numhtr of JlstocUtiona, Chvrckes, Minisiert ordainti and lUtiued, BaptUmSf and Com- 
■mic«mC«, tn each Slate and TerrUory, in the year 1840. CkUftg/rom aUual returns in said year^ viXk 
ntimatMS cmrefiUly made from the best soureesj where such returns failed. 
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583 


7,831 


41 


10 


775 


7B2 


7,613 


79,155 


5 


3 


73 


89 


1,153 


9,008 


15 


7 


939 


179 


9,467 


90,856 


1 




9 


4 


8 


33S 


4 


8 


44 


35 


767 


9,390 


31 
S9 




519 


361 


5,838 


61,504 




511 


953 


9,303 


99,330 


13 




371 


lt<9 


9,ti9U 


31,704 


34 




672 


319 


5,958 


48,309 


30 




506 


306 


3,636 


33.188 


IS 




166 


109 


490 


7,837 


43 




793 


.180 


9,083 


61,049 


49 




G53 


459 


9;?41 


39.000 


33 




495 


999 


3,664 


91,579 


31 




417 


960 


1,541 


16,934 


30 




348 


954 


1,099 


11,018 


4 




75 


59 


388 


3,909 


I 




15 


11 


«i 


455 


3 




19 


8 


30 


300 


S3 




979 


IHO 


1,000 


10,950 


4 




34 


95 


900 


810 


3 




30 


15 


200 


930 



473 



7,846 5,966 



60,986 579,136 



To make these returns complcle, as a full exhibit of the number of American 
Btptftts at the present time, there should be added, — 

Probable net gain to the almve churchea for the last year, . . . . 

Total number in Riiliiih America, 

Fra^-will Bapiifttii in Ihe United Scatea, 

Saventb-daj Bapluta in do. ........ 



38,964 

36,974 

47,917 

6,000 



700,591 

The CaropbelHtes or "Reformers,** are ePtimated by Mr. Campbell at from 150,000 
to 200,000 communicants. And the ** Chrii»t-ian Socieiies," with some smaller bodies 
■ndcr different names, who strictly adhere to " the baptism of believen only by immaeiv 
riasy** pfoboUy imouDt to at many more. 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

Ample and satisfactory returns have been obtained for the construction of the above 
Table, so far as the first eleven St»tes eiribraccd in it are concerned. Reliance has been 
chiefly placed for Virginia on the investigations of the indefatigable and accurate General 
Agent of the General Association of Virginia, the Rev. £11 Ball, [t is believed that the 
numbers above f^ven for that State are a much nearer approximation to exact accuracy, 
than any hitherto published. The minutes of about two thirds of the AssociatioDS la 
North Carolina have been obtained for the year 1840. With these and older minutes of 
the remaining Associations in the State, aided by the investigations of President Wait, of 
Wake Forest College, and Dr. S. J. Wheeler, of Murfreesborough, the computation hat 
been carefully made, and is probably very neifir exactness. 

In South Carolina returns have been obtained from all the Associations but three, 
and these have been allowed a proportional gain, from former returns. So that there b 
very great reason to be satistied that accuracy has been closely approximated. 

In Georgia, by the assistance of Prof. Sherwood, (now President elect of the College In 
Alton, Illinois,) I have obtained returns and estimates which cannot vary fiur from the 
exact numbers. 

A very complete view of the Baptists in Alabama for 1838-39 was published in the 
last volume of the American Quarterly Register, page 316. Returns have since been 
secured from nearly one- half of the Associations for 1840, and the remainder, by the aid 
of Rev. J. Hartwell, President of the State Convention, have been estimated, with tolera- 
ble accuracy, no doubt, from the data above mentioned. 

The returns from Mississippi have been copied from the last minutes of their Stitft 
Convention ; and though thought to be defective, in showing a number aomewhat !•« 
than actually exists, I have preferred not to alter. 

The remaining ileven SteUes and Terntorie$ are given according to the retumi 
eeeured by the Rev. J. M. Peck of Illinois, which having been presented by him beforo 
the General Convention of Western Baptists at Louisville, in June last, and careftUty 
examined and corrected, are more worthy of confidence than any former atatement^ 
His own remark is, that '* the number of ministers and of baptisms are unquettiooably 
underrated.'* 

It has been found impracticable, in many cases, to preserve the distinctioD betwets 
ordained and licensed ministers, and therefore, for the sake of uniformity, they are 
enumerated together throughout the Table. Licentiates probably compose about m%€ 
Mtventh of the whole number returned as ministers ; and another seventh would not be 
an unreasonable estimate, as the number of ministers superannuated, secularized, or Ia 
other ways withdrawn from labor as pastors or evangelists. 

The number of Associations, as shown in the total of the above Table, is too large. 
This results from numbering the same Association twice, or in some instances more than 
twice, when portions of its constituent churches are in different States. In every such 
instance, though the Association is counted in each State, where any considerable porticNi 
of its churches are found — the churches themselves are only enumerated in thetr own 
State. 

A strong desire has been expressed that an estimate should be attempted of the whole 
Dumber ofpopulation which may be reckoned as belonging to the denomination. For the 
last thirty years at least, this purpose has been steadily xept in view, and various attempts 
have been made to secure something like general accuracy In such a computalioo. 
There must of necessity, however, be great difficulty and uncertainty in any such ratio 
as may be fixed upon for determining this number. In 1812 the Rev. Mr. Benedict^ 
the historian of the denomination, after travelling throughout the country, and cor- 
responding very extensively, felt and expressed a confident conviction, that the number 
of Baptist adherents was to the number of communicants as 7 to L Others whose oppor* 
tuniiies of observation have been confined chiefly to the Northern and Middle Sutes, 
and who have for years made accurate investigations both in our cities, and in countfy 
congregations, have found the ratio varying from 6 to 4 adherents to every communicant 
The brevity requisite in these notes will not admit the adequate discussion of this subject, 
and we hope to see it attempted in some other form in the pages of the Register. For 
reasons which it is not necessary here to enumerate, wc are satisfied that the comrouni- 
cants in the Baptist denomination bear a smaller proportion to the whole number of 
adherents than in most others in our country. Still we would not rate the adherents 
higher than 4} to 1 communicant. A column will be added to the following Table, 
showing the proportion of the entire Baptist population In each State and Territory at 
that ratM. 
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NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE TABLE. 

The general deiigD of this Table will be readily apprehended. It proposes to present 
to the eye in a single view, the entire statistical summary of the denomination in the 
United States for the last 56 years. To secui*e such a generalization within conTeaient 
limits, it has been necessary to condense and abridge as far possible, (venertl and com- 
parative, raiher than minute accuracy has t>een aimed at ; and yet it is hoped that as aa 
approximation to completeness and perfection, it will be found considerably in aiivaoce 
of all former attempts, in reference to the Baptists, or any other of the principal denomina- 
tions in our country. A few explanatory statements are necessary ibr limiting or quali- 
fying a portion of the returns in the Table. 

1. The returns of the first period, so far as the number of churches are concerned, are 
as accurate as existing records can make them ; but the number of ministers and of memh 
bers are chiefly estimates ; not made at random, indeed, but slill with oo more than a 
tolerable degree of correctness. 

2. The returns of the second period are chiefly from Asplund's first Register, and are 
more full ; i. e. they embrace more comprehensively all that are called Baptists, — Free- 
will, SiX'principle, and Seventh-day Baptists, — than will be found in either of the other 
periods. This will account for the fact that in Rhode Island, for instance, the retarns 
for this period are larger than they appear twenty years afterward. The indefiniteness 
of the heading of this period, (1790-92) and of the following one, (1810-12) cannot be 
avoided, as the returns, notes, and other information relied on for completing these 
periods, run through parts of those years. 

8. The columns showing the average annual gain per cent in each period, refer only 
to the number of communicants ; but they can easily be constructed by any interMted 
investigator, for churches and ministers. Minute exactness has not been aimed at, as the 
comparison is all that is sought. Vulgar fractions have been employed instead of decimal, 
as more universally and easily intelligible. They have not been carried lower than 1-5, 
as that seemed sufficiently accurate for the purpose ; and the aim has been to give the 
nearest fifth, whether above or below. It is quite possible that some mistakes may be 
found either in the estimates or typography ; but the materials are g^ven in (he table for 
their correction. 

4. Side by side, and immediately following the average annual gain of communicants 
in the last period, is exhibited the average annual gain of population in the several States. 
This last has been copied from an analysis of the last United States' census, which is 
presumed to be correct. 

5. The final column presents an approximation only to accuracy, in giving the pro- 
portion of Baptist population, to (he whole population — reckoned as 4J| adherents to every 
communicant. (See Notes on the preceding Table.) Even if this ratio shoukl be found 
tolerably correct on a general average, it may be very erroneous in its application to some 
particular States. It is here presented in the hope of arousing inquiry, and stimulating to 
more persevering and systematic endeavors to secure ultimate correctness. The entire 
number of American Baptist communicants at this time, including Free-will and Seventh- 
day Baptists, and excluding those in British America, as shown in the preceding Table, is 
about 670,000. This multiplied into 5i^ = 3,685,000 ; Baptist population in the United 
States. Including CampbelUtes, Christ-ians, &c. 1,000,000 X 5^ => 6,500,000. 



TABLE III. 
Oeneral Relig'ums Benevolence of tke Denominatien for the year 1840-41. 

Baptist Foreign Minion Board, orgr^nized in 1814, $63,841 ' $85,960 

Baptist Publication and S. S. Society, organised (under another name) 1824, 13,165 11,498 

Baptist Home Miisioo Society, organized in IS.'fi, 49,965 43^ 

American and Foreign Bible Society, organized in 1836, 96^ 31,898 
Ministerial E<ducation, (no general organization,) there was received and | 

expended for this object in New England and New York, about | 90,000 9A,000 

In aU tlM other Sutes, (by eatimate,) 90,000 »,000 

Total, $904,595 $919,994 
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THE TRUMBULL FAMILY. 

Iff giving a short Sketch, in oor last number, of the Life of the first Governor 
ThimbuU, we stated that there is a singular confusion in the accounts of the origin, etc. 
of the Tnunball family. By comparing the accounts together, we were enabled to 
correct several errors. Through the kindness of a friend in Connecticut, we can now 
make a number of additional corrections. We are also supplied with some new infor- 
mation. The sketch in the National Portrait Gallery, on which we relied in part, 
tppears to be very imperfect, where it is not erroneous. There seems to be little doubt, 
that the name of the original ancestor of the family was John, and that he settled in 
Rndeyt not in Ipswich. He appears to have been made freeman in 1640. His son 
John, (who was a lieotenant and a deacon,) removed to Suffield. He had three sons, 
John, Joseph, and Beuoni. 

JoRX had a son John, who was minister at Watertown. The author of McFingal, 
etc. was the son of the Watertown clergyman. 

JoscpB, the second son of John of Suffield, settled in Lebanon as a merchant. His 
ton, the first Governor, appears to have been born in the autumn of 1710, not in June, 
leeording to some of the accounts. Allen's Biographical Dictionary mentions, that his 
wife, who was Miss Robinson, was a descendant of John Robinson, of Leyden. This, 
we are informed, is not an ascertained fact, though pains have been taken to determine 
it The same authority states that his son, (tlie second Governor Trumbull,) had no 
children. He had three daughters, but no son. His daughters were Faith, wife of 
Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford ; Harriet, wife of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of 
Tale College; and Maria, former wife of Henry Hudson, Esq. of Hartford. The two 
eldest are living. Maria left one son, Jonathan Trumbull Hudson, of Alton, 111. who 
padoated at Yale College in ld24. 

Biiroiri Trumbull, the youngest son of John of Suffield, removed from Suffield, and 
Kttled in the parish of Gilead in Hebron. He was a merchant and farmer. He died 
in Hebron, leaving a son, and perhaps other children not known. Berjami.i , son of 
the last named, was born, and spent most of his life in Hebron. His father, in his old 
tge, resided with him. Benjamin was a farmer. He had two sons and five daughters. 
The sons were Benjamin and Asaph. AAer the death of his first wife, by whom he 
had these children, he married a widow Loomis, of Bolton. He then went to Bolton to 
reside, where he deceased. 

BtirjAMiff TauMBULL, D. D., eldest son of the preceding, is the well known historian 
of Connecticut. He had seven children, two sons and five daughters. One son and 
one daughter died in infancy. Another daughter died young, though after marriage. 
She left no children. The remaining daughters were married and had families. 

BxHJAXiN Trumbull, the son of the last named, graduated at Yale College, in 1790, 
studied law, and settled in the practice of the profession in Colchester, Ct., where he 
still resides. He has several times represented that town in the general assembly ; has 
been Jadge of Probate, Justice of the Peace, etc. He has had, by one wife, who is still 
Eviog, seven sons, and four daughters. One son and one daughter died in infancy ; 
and another daughter in the 17th year of her age. The two surviving daughters live 
with their fiither. Three of his sons reside in Michigan, and three in Illinois. 

Asare Tboxbull, brqther of the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, was a farmer, and lived and 
died in the parish of Gilead in Hebron, on the farm that belonged to his fiitber and 
grandiather. He had a numerous family of sons and daughters. One of his sons lived 
on the tame iann antil a few years since, when he sold it, and removed to Ohio, where 
he died in 1840. The three sisters of Benjamin and Asaph all married fanners, and 
feft&aiilice. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELUGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In oor last namber, p. 79, we inserted some hcim in relation to tlie state of the Ual- 
▼ersities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 1840. We now subjoin a few details in respeel 
to their condition in 1841. In the University of Oxford, the first column denotes the 
total number on the books of each college ; and the second, those who are members d 
convocation. In the University of Cambridge, the first column shows the total numbei 
on the boards of each college ; and the second, the number of those who are memben 
of the senate. 



OXFORD. 






CAMBRIDGE. 




Chrift-choreh, 


914 


509 


Trinity, 


1,747 


978 


Br«xeii-ooM, 


399 


993 


St. John*a, 


1,149 


994 


Exeter, 


346 


159 


Queen*!, 


334 


133 


Oriel, 


398 


168 


Cains, 


988 


140 


Bftlliol, 


»1 


151 


Corpof Chriflti, 


SS8 


109 


QiMen^a, 


303 


180 


Cliriat*e, 


995 


113 


Trinity, 


964 


193 


Catherine Hall, 


990 


88 


WadhaiD, 


967 


98 


Emmanuel, 


913 


119 


Bt. Joho'f, 


SSO 


136 


Bi, Peur*a, 


909 


97 


Worcettar, 


947 


113 


Jeioe, 


191 


84 


UnWenity, 


938 


119 


Magdalene, 


189 


84 


Pembroke, 


180 


109 


cure Hall, 


168 


83 


Mafdaleii, 


174 


136 


Trinity Hall, 


138 


48 


Magdalen Hal!, 


173 


49 


Pembroke, 


131 


48 


New College, 


158 


76 


King«i, 


110 


81 


Lincoln, 


151 


71 


Sidney, 


97 


48 


Merton, 


149 


70 


Downinf, 


5S 


30 


Jetnt, 


135 


55 


CommoraotM in Villa, 




11 


Corpos, 


198 


99 












All Boala, 


107 


83 


ToUl, 


5,709 


3,873 


8U Edmand Hall, 


99 


59 


OxroKO, 


5,515 


9,790 


8t. Mary Hall, 


74 


93 












New Inn Hall, 


64 


4 


ToUl, 


11,917 


5Jgm 


St. Albas Hall, 


96 


8 









ToUl, 



5,515 9,799 



Messrs. Bagster &, Sons of London intend publishing a complete Polyglot Bible 
embracing all such languages of the Holy Scriptures, whether entire or fragmentary 
with such critical addenda, and such grammatical and other apparattis, as may be con- 
sidered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most perfect description ; including al 
which is valuable in the Complutensian Polyglot, the Antwerp Polyglot, Le Jay*s Pafk 
Polyglot, and Brian Walton's London Polyglot Nearly two centuries have passeil 
since Walton finished his great work. In this long period, much that will add to tiM 
value and interest of a Polyglot Bible, has been brought to light by the researches d 
scholars. The finglish Hexapla from the same publishers is nearly ready. They an 
preparing for publication the Biblia Polyglotta EcclesisB, under the superintendence oi 
the Rev. Frederick Iliff, D. D. 

Mr. Catlin has nearly ready for publication, in two volumes royal octavo, his Man* 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, with 400 illustrations ol 
their manners, customs, costume, etc., etched and outlined from his original paintingi 
now exhibiting in London. Mr. Catlin travelled eight years among the Indians, and 
visited forty-eight different tribes, consisting of 400,000 souls. Being professionally 
an artist, he took his canvass and brushes with him, and returned with 500 paintingi 
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in oil, made in every instaiice by his own hand from nature ; 300 of which are portraits 
of chie£i, warriors, etc. 

The electro-magoectio power has been successfully applied to printing. The machine 
ii fery ingenioos» and exhibits the extraordinary power of directing the typographical 
proeess at a great distance from the place where it is actually performed. A valuable 
4iicoTery has, also, been made, by which lithography can be effectively used for the 
paipose of transferring any lithographic drawing to china-ware, porcelain, etc 

RUSSIA. 
The principal Universities in Russia, at the beginning of 1841, contained 2,300 
itodents, and 282,290 volumes in their libraries, distributed as follows : viz. 

Students, Libraries, 

Cracow, 400 3(1,682 

Dorpat, 500 04,776 



Kasan, 


200 


34,748 


Kiew, 


100 


52,157 


Moscow, 


700 


65,027 


St. Petersburg, 


400 


28,000 



The Roman Catholics in Russia amount to 202,608 persons. They have 61 convents, 
coDtaining 1,8SM monks; 51 nunneries, containing GCO nuns; 1,231 churches, and 
1,176 chapels. The Armenians possess 611) churches, and 310 chapels, (to which 
belong 1,307 priests,) and 40 convents, containing 133 monks and 31 nuns. The 
Utherans have 902 churches, to which 484 priests are attached. The Jews have 586 
lyugogues, and 2,377 temples, to which 955 rabbies and 2,007 elders are attached. 
The Mohammedans have 5,206 mosques, and 1,457 priests. The Calmucs have 76 
temples for the worship of Buddism. The rest of the population of this immense 
enpire belong to the Greek church. 

GERMANY. 

The celebrated Lift of Jesus by Dr. David F. Strauss, which was published several 

Tctrs since, has drawn out innumerable replies, and has directed the attention of evan- 

^cal writers to the historical evidences of Christianity, more earnestly than it has 

been for many years. At the same time, it is felt, that no answer, sufficiently able, has 

been made to the attack. Though such writers as Tholuck, Neander, Ullmann, etc. 

hive brooght out replies, yet no complete antidote for the poison has yet been furnished. 

Dr. StraQSs*s last work, ** The Christian Doctrines illustrated in their Historical 

Development and in opposition with Modem Science," will not create the sensation 

Bor work the mischief which the previous publication did. It contains, says an able 

writer in the last Foreign Quarterly, subtleties fully worthy of the reputation of the 

society of Jesuits, or Spinoza's absurdcst vagaries and speculations. One passage was 

shown to three distinguished native professors, all University men, and all declared 

their iDsinlity to explain it Still, parts of it manifest much acuteness and the most 

wily sophistry. 

The Leipsic Easter Catalogue contains 4,513 books that have been already published, 
and 424 that will be published in the course of the present year. The former were 
poblished by 537 booksellers; 74 Leipsic houses issued 050 works. The whole number 
sf woriu published in Austria amounts to a little more than one third of what were 
pwhlished in the little kingdom of Saxony. 

A new editieii of the works of Jacob Bdhme, in six volumes, is in the proeess of pnb- 
fieatiQB. Plot Haapt has commenced a periodical, entitled << Journal for Gefman 
Aatii|ailies." Its contents are principally philological. Jacob and William Grimm | 
Beneke, and other eminent scholars, are among the contributors. Louis Fhillipo has 
es a fc u e d the crass of the legion of honor on Jacob Grimm. It is stated that the King 
«f Vtmmm. hm oomnisMned Von Bolow to propose to the Diet at Frankfort, that 

▼OL. ZIT. 25 
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scientific worki, and all volomes containing a certain nomber of sheets, shall be pab- 
lished without being subjected to the censorship. It is only recently, that yisiting cards 
have been freed from the inspection of the censor. Prof Scholl has brought to Berlin 
drawings of the statues and other works of art which have been discovered in the 
yicinity of the Parthenon, during the excavations executed by order of the present 
government of Greece, since 1835. Scholl is about to publish the jooioal of his fellow 
traveller, the lamented Ottfried Moller. 

The first part of a new edition of Schmid*s Greek Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, has been published at Leipsic, under the care of C. Bruder. Two parts of a 
work, by Prof. Petermann of Leipsic, under the following title, have been published — 
" Porta Linguarura Orientalium, or Elements of Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, SamarittB, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, etc. Grammar, fitted to the studies of youth." 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An nistarical Sketch of Fall River from 1620 to the present time; with notices of Free- 
town and Tiverton; in three discourses f delirered Jan. 24, 1841, by Grin Folder^ 
M. A.f Pastor of the First Congregational Churchy in Fall River, pp. 64. 

Oir the 3d of July, 1656, tlic general court of Plymouth Colony granted to several 
freemen a tract of land, a part of which is now Fall River. A warranty deed was given 
by Massasoit and other Indians to the whites on the 2d of April, 1659. The purchas- 
ers were freemen in the towns to which they severally belonged. Hence the town, 
when it was incorporated, was called Freetown. The first settlers were principally 
from Plymouth, Marshfield and Scituate. The early names were Cudworth, Borden, 
Brightman, Cliace, Davis, Durfee, Hathaway, Morton, Read, Terry and Winslow. 
Freetown was incorporated in 1683. Tiverton, lying south of Freetown, was purchased 
for about 3,666 dollars. It was incorporated in 1694. In 1740, Tiverton was set off to 
Rhode Island. In 1747, a line was run, by which a tract of land, including all the water 
power, which was previously in Tiverton, has since belonged to Freetown or Fall 
River. The town of Fall River was set off from Freetown, and incorporated Feb., Id03| 
by the name of Fall River. In 1804, the name was changed to Troy. In 1834, it was 
changed again to Fall River. Including land and water, it has an area of about 17,571 
acres. Fall River, on which the village is built, commences its fall, when within 150 
rods of tide water, and descends upon an inclined plane, 132 feet. On this inclined 
plane stand the manufactories and other buildings containing the machinery propelled 
by water-power. The first cotton manufactory was built in 1813. The population ia 
1840 was 6,738. The valuation of real and personal estate in the same year w« 
$2,969,468. In this town there is a quarry of beautiful granite. 

Mr. William Way was teacher and preacher in Freetown from Feb. 4, 1704, to Jan. 
21, 1707. He was probably not ordained as a pastor. Subsequently Mr. Avery and 
Rev. Recompence Wadsworth preached in the town. A meeting-house was com- 
pleted in 1714. Rev. Thomas Creaghead was employed as a preacher from 1715 to 
1721. For 25 years subsequently, the town was destitute of the stated ministrations c£ 
the gospel. The chief obstacle to the settlement of a minister was the opposition of a 
part of the people to the payment of a regular salary. A Cong^gational church was 
organized Sept 30, 1747. Rev. Silas Brett, of Easton, was ordained the first pastor, 
Dec. 2, 1747. Mr. Brett was supported by voluntary contributions. He labored faith- 
fully about 30 years. He was dismissed at the beginning of the Revolution. He died 
at Easton, April 17, 1791, aged 75. The church never had another pastor, and after- 
wards became extinct 

The first church in Tiverton was formed Aug. 20, 1746. The first pastor was Rev. 
Othniel Campbell, of Plympton, who was installed Oct 1, 1746, and died Oct 15, 1778 
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iged 82. The Bnbneqncnt pastors were Rev. John Briggs, 1791 — 1801 ; Rev. Benjamin 
Whiimore, 1815—1810; Rev. Ebenezer Colraan, lt?18--1823; Rev. Jonathan Kmght, 
182S — 1836. The present pastor. Rev. Isaac Jones, commenced his labois Feb. 18, 
IS^. 

The first Congregational charch in Fall River was organized Jan. 9, 1816. It was 
eotnpoaed of five members. For several years, the church were supplied by mission- 
aries. A house for public worship was dedicated in Feb. 1823. The first pastor, Rev. 
Angostas B. Reed, was ordained July 2, 1823. He was dismissed Aug. 3, 1825. Rev. 
Thomas M. Smith was installed Nov. 1, 1826, and was dismissed April 27, 1831. The 
present pastor, Rev. Orin Fowler, previously of Plainfield, Ct. was installed July 7, 
1831. A new house of worship was dedicated Nov. 21, 1832. The cost was $16,000. 
The number of members added to the church, since Mr. Fowler's settlement, i« 336. 
The whole number admitted to the church is 471, of whom 23 only have died. The 
number of famihes connected with the 11 congregations in Fall River is 1,110. The 
Bamber of members in eight of the churches is 1,875. 

The preceding facts have been condensed from the discourse of Mr. Fowler, which 
is characterized by thorough investigation and minute accuracy. 

Two Discourses f delivered in Westminster, Ms., June 13, 1841, on dosing his pa8t0ral 
labors in that place. By Cyrus Mann. pp. 39. 

The texts on which these sermons are founded, are Acts zz. 27, '' For I have not 
ihanned to declare unto you all the counsel of God;" and Acts zz. 32, <' And now 
brethren, I commend you to God and the word of his grace, which is able to build yoa 
up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified." In the first 
discourse, Mr. Mann considers the trials of fiuthful ministers of the gospel, and why 
they must not shun to declare the whole counsel of God ; in the second, the object of 
commending churches and people to God, and why ministers should do this when 
parting from them. In the last discourse, a variety of interesting fiu;ts are recorded. 
Daring the 26 years of Mr. Mann's settlement over the church, more than 550 persona 
in the town died. Seven or eight revivals of religion were experienced. More than 
^ members were added to the church in his ministry. The church was embodied 
Oct 20, 1740. No ecclesiastical council is known to have been convened in the place 
fcr more than 76 years, except Uie one for Mr. Mann's ordination. His ministry and 
that of his immediate predecessor lasted between 76 and 77 years. The sermons are 
fall of important truth, and are composed in a style well fitted to the solemn occasioB 
on which they were preached. 

Twenty-fifik Annual Report of the American Bible Society f presented May 13, 1841, mtk 
an Appendiz, etc. pp. 184. 

The receipts of this Society, from all sources, during the year, were $118,860 41, of 
which ^7,019 62 were in payment for books, and $9,747 77 were legacies. The 
remaining sum was free donations. Tlie whole number of Bibles and Testaments 
printed was 166,875. The aggregate, since the formation of the Society, is 2,795,698. 
The Board of Managers have lately appointed Rev. Edmund S. Janes Financial Secretary. 
Rev. Sylvester Holmes is General Agent for the Eastern States, and Rev. Mr. Sehon, of 
ClndBDatJ, for the Western. By the agency of the Rev. Simeon Calhoun in the 
Levant, from 1836 to 1840, about 29,000 dopies of the Bible have been circulated. He 
has just letnroed to this interesting field of labor. 

71c SeotmUttiih Annual Report of the American Sunday School C/hion, May 25, 1841. 
pp.40. 

The total amount of donations received by the Union, during the last year, was 
$14,250 51 ; for sales of books, $55,506 37 ; total, $69,765 88. The excess of the ex- 
penditaiea over the leeeipts was $5,810 48. In order to bring the operations of the 
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Societj within a nfe and manageable compass, the Board hafe diseontiniied aU b 
three of the foreign depositories ; all sales on commission and credit ; and reduced t! 
expenses of the Home Department, chiefly in salaries, to the amoant of ^/)00. 
yariely of interesting facts and important saggestions are crowded into this Report. 

Second Awnuol Report of the Foreign Evangeliedl Society; presmted at the AmtuA Mi 
imgf keld in tJu Mercer Street Church, Jfew York, May 11, 1841. pp. 70. 

The sam of (10,484 43, were devoted by the Society, daring the past year, to I 
Erangelical Societies of France and Geneva, to the American Swiss Committee St 1 
lis, to the Swiss mission and mission house in Canada, etc. The fields of this Socm^ 
operations are mainly in France and Canada. Some attention has been paid to Sw«di 
Russia, Norway, Denmark, and other countries. The Report contains some yalwl 
obseryations on the religious condition of Europe, and the reasons which exist to ki 
for a favorable change ere long. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., is Preadh 
of this Society ; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and Rev. Robert Baird, Secretaries ; and W. 1 
Chester, Esq., Treasurer. 

The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod, loith sovereign Antidotes for every em 
By the Rev. Thomas Brooks, of London, 1GG9. Boston : Beth Goldsmith. 1841. 



This little Treatise has been held in high esteem in the mother country, for its 
practical adaptation to the case of Christians in affliction, as we perceive firom thefi 
of its being re-printed in 1826, by the London Tract Society. It is now for the fi 
time given to tiie American public, at the instance of the Rev. Neheraiah AdamSi 
this city, who says in an introductory note, ** I would go far to find another book wU 
would excite the same interest with which I first read this volume;" and add 
^ It is with great pleasure that I think of the instruction and consolation which it « 
afford to many of the sons and daughters of sorrow." 

Jhmual Report of the Board of Missions of the General Assembly of the PreshfUri 
Church, m tJie United States <f America, May, 1841. pp. 48. 

The whole number of missionaries and agents employed, or aided by the Board di 
ing the year, has been 272 ; the number of congregations and missionary districts m 
plied by the missionaries, is not less than 700 ; 152 missionaries were in commiasioB 
the beginning of the year, 120 have been new appointments ; the missionaries hvm 
bored in twenty-three States and Territories ; the amount of labor performed ha* c 
ceeded 200 years. The additions to the churches, on examination, have been abc 
1,800; by certificate, 1,300; Sabbath Schools, 500; teachers, 3,000; Bcholars, dO/N 
Receipts, $35,455 T3 ; disbursements, $31,628. 

Proration for the Day of Judgment ; A Discourse delivered at the Anrnversary sf i 
Palestine Missionary Society, at Hanover, Mass,, June 16, 1841. By James W. Wm 
Pastor of the First Church tn Ahington. 

This Discourse is founded on 2 Peter, iii. 9. The Lord is not slack concerning kujn 
vdse. The preparation for the Day of Judgment, therefore, of which the author traa 
is the great preparation which God is making in the whole scheme of Providence m 
Redemption. The subject is ably handled, and in the conclusion briefly applied to 4 
force upon Christians the duty of spreading the gospel. 

An Address, delivered at the laying of the comer stone of the Williston Seminary m £ 
Hampton, Ms., June 17, 1841. By Emerson Davis, Pastor of the Congregaim 
Church in Westjield, Northampton : J. H. Butler. 1841. pp. 13. 

Samuel Williston, Esq., of East Hampton, being desirous of disposing of a portioB 
his property, for the benefit of the lyonng, after much deliberation, has erected soitel 
buildings for a Seminary, at an expense of about ;$10,000, and endowed it with a pi 
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manent fund of (15,000. The institation will be opened on the 2d of December next. 
lU object is principallj to afford the means of fitting young men for college. An Eng- 
lish department will, also, be provided for those who wish to obtain a purely English 
cdacation. Rey. Luther Wright, late principal of Liecester Academy, is to be principal 
of the Seminary. It is proposed to require young men, who shall fit for college, to 
itudy three years, and to have them in three classes. 

From the practical and well-considered Address of Mr. Davis, we learn that there are 
35,000 children in the old county of Hampshire, between four and sixteen years of age. 
The aathor calcolates that at least 1,400 of them will attend an academy, or some public 
mniQary, one year each, during the next ten years, which will be 1,400 annually. The 
tTerage number of youth, that have attended all the existing academies hitherto, has 
not exceeded 1^300 annually ; and many of these have come from contiguous counties 
and States. 

(ftuarterly Register qf Edueatum in the Loitheran Church, Gettysburg, Fa. , 1841. pp. 4* 

This workof four octavo pages is to be published quarterly , and to be sent gratuitously 
to each of the ministers of the church, and also to laymen who are interested in the 
object. Its design is to furnish a statement of the operations of the Committee of the 
Parent Education Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, 
together with arguments, appeals, etc., in relation to the same great object. The first 
No. is filled with important suggestions and facts. x 

A Ueture on Education, ddhered brfare the Mechanics' and Manufacturers* Association 
ef Oswego^ JV. P., July 12, 1841 . By James Brovm, Esq, Oswego : John Carpen- 
ter. 1841. pp. 30. 

This address is written in a free and independent style, and contains positions and 
leaionings, which, if they do not command the assent of all, are worthy of careful con- 
lideration. They show the nature of the movement which agitates the minds of multi- 
todes in our country, and whose workings aro often revealed in the Lyceum-lecture. 

P^rtraituTe of Lutheranism ; a Discourse delivered by request, at the Consecration of the 
First English Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Oct. 4, 1840, during the session of the 
Sjmod of West Pennsylvania, By S. S. Schmuckcr, D. D., Professor of Christian 
Tkeology in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Baltimore, 1840. pp. 89. 

Retrospect of Lutheranism in the United States ; a Discourse delivered by the Rev, S, S, 
Setmucker, D. D,, at the late Convention of the General Synod, Baltimore, 1841. 
pp.27. 

These discourses of Dr. Schmucker contain a succinct and faithful sketch of the early 
and middle history of the Lutheran Church, its literature, government and discipline, 
iti practical piety, etc., till 1820. We have not space here to condense even the most 
important items of information. We hope to be able to do it ere long in a more conven- 
ient form, and more at length. The denomination, of which Dr. Schmucker is so inde- 
frtigable and useful a member, has been, for a number of years, rapidly growing in 
Bombers, resources, and efficient, practical piety. 

The Coming of Christ's Kingdom; a Sermon delivered brfore the Auxiliary Education 
Society of JforfoUi County, at their annual meeting in Dorduster, June 9, 1841. By 
Saoau Harding, Pastor of the First Church in Medway. pp. 32. 

The text of this discourse is. Matt. vi. 10, <* Thy Kingdom come." It is illustrated 
IB the fiiUowing manner. This kingdom is to become universal. Of the means requi- 
site OB the part of the church to extend this kingdom, are united and earnest prayer, 
■eqoaintance with the real state of the world, love of religious truth in the breasts of 
CkmliaBs, and a epirit of consecration to the Saviour. The sermon is concluded with 
pertinent, practical remarks on the importance of furnishing liberal aid to the 
EducBtien Society, in its great work of raising up an able and pious ministry. 
The Nfliftik Auxiliary has always been one of the most efficient helpers in this great 
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caoBe. If all the coantics in New England had done aa well in proportion to their 
means, much of tlic embarrassment, which the Parent Institution has ezperienoed| 
would have been prevented. This efficiency has been owing, in no small degree, to the 
excellent sermons which have been published from year to year, and to the business-like 
manner in which the proceedings of tlic Auxiliary have been conducted. Mr. Harding's 
sermon is well worthy of taking a place with its predecessors. 



Elements of Chemistry ; conta'minrr the Principles of the Seieneet hoth eocperimenUd 

theoretical. Intended as a tert-oook for academies y high schoolSyOnd colleges, IUm$» 
trated vith numerous engrarings. By ,ilonzo Gray, M. Jj.^ Teacher of Chemistry mmM 
JS'aiural History in the Teachers' Seminary, jindovcr, Ms, Gould & Newman. 
1B41. pp. 3%. 

The fact that a third edition of 2,000 copies of this manual is about to be issued, witfc 
only a comparatively short interval from the publication of the first edition, is sufficieol 
evidence of the high value which is attached to it in the public estimation. The fint 
impression which is produced, on a casual inspection, is, that a great amount of matter 
is condensed in a small space. There is no paper wasted by large margins. By the 
employment of various kinds of type, the more important principles arc presented prom- 
inently, while room is allowed for many facts and illustrations, that are not indispensa- 
ble, but which add much interest to the discussions. The first edition was highly com- 
mended by some of the roost eminent chemists in the country, among whom were Profiu 
Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Adams, of Middlebury College. The second editioB 
has undergone important changes, and is enriched with many additions. Of the real 
yalue of the work, as a scientific treatise, we do not profess to be judges. We may be 
permitted to say, however, that we have been much gratified with the logical arrange- 
ment of the various topics, with the precision of the definitions, and with the variety c£ 
information which is communicated, and which is quite attractive to the general reader. 
Mr. Gray*s habits of thinking and his experience as a teacher, well qualify him §» 
labors of this description. 



Jl Grammar of the Greek Language. Part I, A Practical Grammar of the JitHe 
Common Dialects^ with the Elements of General Grammar. By Alpheus Crosly^ 1 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College, Boston : Crocker 
& Brewster. 1841. pp. £K). 

We have but just received a copy of this grammar, and of course are not able tospeak 
of it from personal examination. Its external appearance is quite prepossessing, as miglit 
be expected from the reputation of the press from which it was issued — that of tiie 
University at Cambridge. The volume is accompanied by tables of the paradigms, ete., 
in duodecimo, for the economy of beginners, and in large quarto, for the convenienoe 
of advanced students. They are constructed with the design of accomplishing the fol- 
lowing objects : to avoid needless repetition ; to give the forms just as they appear xm 
the Greek page ; to represent the language according to its actual use ; to distinguish 
between regular and irregular usage ; and to arrange the whole in the most conveuettt 
manner for study and reference. 

The author terms his work ** A Practical Grammar," ** because it has been his aim, 
not to present a theory of the Greek language, or to discuss recondite points of ciHi- 
cism ; but to exhibit, in the plainest and most practical manner, the forms and eonstme- 
tions which occur in tlic Greek classic writers." 

An Historical Address, delivered at Holden, Ms., May 4, ISAl, the first Centennial Cdtkn^ 
tion of the municipcU organization of that Town; loith J^oles and an Apjtendix, By 
Samuel C, Damon. Worcester: Wallau & Ripley. 1841. pp. 154. 

This town was named in honor of Hon. Samuel Holden, an eminent merchant sod 
dissenter in London. Holden Chapel at Cambridge was built by the generous donatioos 
of his wife and daughters. The town was incorporated on the 9th of January, 1741. 
The first vote which was passed at the second town meeting was the following : *' Voted 
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to h&re Ibe gotpel prcnched in town." Th« secoDd uid (liird voles related lo (he now 
■object. The fourth was sa foUowa : " Voted to have a niiling snd reading acbool." 
Thedc resolatioDa were in the genuiae ipirit of the first aeltleis of New England. The 
Cnt mmiater of the Iowa, the Rev, Joaeph Daiia, wu oiduaed Dec, 23, 1743. He was 
diBmisaed, at hia own requeat, Jan., 1773. His BUcceaaor, the Rev. Joieph Averj, wu 
ndained Dec. 21, 1774, and died March 5, 1834. The third paitor, Rev. HonUo fiaid. 
veU, waa inataUed Oct. 22, 1323, and dismiaaed in 1»33. Rev. William P. FaiM, the 
present pi^tor, wis ordained Oct. 24, 1^33. The number of church membera is aboDt 
430 — nearly two thirds of whom have been received withia twelve years. The nambei 
of college gradoatea, nativea of the town, ia thirteen. Five ladies from the town have 
kecome foreign miasioDiries, and two] laynien, asBiatant ruiuionoriea. Mr. Damon, the 
ulhor of the Addreaa, ia about to proceed, db a Beaman'a preacher, to Honolulu, Band- 
«ich lalands. The address is accompanied with a great body of notes, which form a 
hll and authentic history of the town. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT, 

IS AFFECTED BT MINISTERIAL CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND HABITS OF LIFE, 
AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 

The following is the sabstance of the Report of the Directors of the New Hampshire 
Bruch of the American Education Society, at the Annual Meeting at Franccstown, 
Aogast 25, 1^1, prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Hadouck, Professor 
in Dartmouth College. 

The Christian Minister is a Public Teacher. He has, indeed, other impor- 
tant duties ; he leads the devotions of the. assembled church, and is the pastor 
of the flock. But, according to the prevalent habits of thinking, in Protestant 
Christendom, liis characteristic and most important oflice is that of a Preacher. 
The other parts of public worship are, among us, made subordinate to the 
Bcrrnon ; so much so, that it may be doubted, whether instruction is not, some- 
times, made to appear an end in itself, rather than a means of something higher 
and better than ail knowledge, a devout and heavenly spirit. 

However this may be, there is no doubt that preaching is the great histUution 
of the Gospel, and is doing more to promote the well-l>eing of society, and the 
honor of God upon earth, than all other means of instruction. It is the aliment 
and nurse of piety ; it baptizes science ; it hallows the relations and charities 
of life ; it throws a religious light over the gloomy passages of our earthly 
experience ; and, from tlie beginning to the end of our mortal career, connects 
us, in great and minute events, in joy and grief, in success and disappointment, 
with the eternal, unchangeable, and spiritual world. 

To raise up men for the pulpit, is, therefore, a high and worthy object. To 
make the most of all the talent, which the church is training for this honored 
and loved profession, is a service not easily overrated, both to the objects of our 
caire and to the world. If education in general is entitled to pre-eminence 
above all other departments of human industry, because it is industry expended 
upon imperishable material^ and because the im])ressious which it leaves will 
outlast all earthly structures, and all material things ; what can be so grateful 
in its exercise, as the labor immediately employed in educating men for their 
appropriate and ultimate destiny, in their future |>ermunent abode ? What can 
be BO glorious, in its results, as that intellectual and Christian discipline, by 
which genius is directed and inspired for this ennobling and fruitful labor ? 
If he, who causes two spires of grass to grow where but one grew before, is 
a public benefactor, what language will do justice to the enterprise, which 
bestows a sound education on a mind endowed by nature, and qualified by 
grace, to win souls to Christ.^ — to restore to fallen men the righteousness and 
happiness of Eden ? 

Many difTerent topics, connected with the education of young men for the 
palpit, have been treated in the Reports submitted to this Society by the Direc- 
toiB on former occasions. We ask your attention, at this time, to the conDection 
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between the Eloquence of the Pulpit and certain circumstaDCCs of a minister^^ 
character and life, not always regarded as having any material influeace oiim 
hifl pn*acbing. 

The more obvious, l)ecausc more important, elements of pulpit eloquence , 
are ably and abundantly treated in works familiar to liberally educated clergy*- 
inen. The circumstances we propose now to dwell upon, are, from their 
nature, more rarely considered, at least in the particular relation we have sug- 
gested — their influence upon the eloquence of the pulpit. 

It is known to every student of language, that words have no natural and 
invariable meaning. They signify, what tlioso who use them, tacitly, or ex- 
pressly, consent to understand by them. This general principle must, however, 
be received with important qualifications. For words, like the ideas they 
express, are undergoing perpetual changes. Indeed, progress of thought leads, 
of necessity, to changes of language. Words are the records^ the memorialt of 
our ideas ; and answer their pur])ose only so far as they rtprtsent those ideas. 
Had we, accordingly, a perfect etymolog}', or history of words, it would be, at 
the same time, a history of knowledge. And should language ever become 
fixed, it will be only when thought has reached the limit of its progress. A 
perfect and unchanging language supposes al)solute and perfect science. There 
can, therefore, be no precise and invariable nomenclature in any branch of 
human study, until that study has attained its end — the entire comprehension 
of its objects. The science of fad, that is, all the sciences, except the pure 
mathematics, which is altogether hypothetical, reach their object — are per- 
fected — when they ascertain the meaning of their terms. So long as human 
knowledge— our knowletlgc of external nature, of ourselves, and of other 
spiritual beings, — is inadequate, and fallible, the language in which we discourse 
of these things, is itself, also, aiid in the same degree, ambiguous and indefinite. 
The best criterion of the state of any branch of philosophy, in a particular age, 
or among a particular people, is the cfiaracter of the tankage of that age or 
people, in reference to that department of their intellectual pursuits. The 
more cultivated and advanced their science, the more exact and copious is their 
vocabulary ; the more misty, and obscure, and limited their ideas, the more 
indistinct and shadowy, and the fewer, arc their corresponding terms. 

But language does not vary in its import simply as knowledge varie& In 
the same condition of general knowledge, words have not the same significance 
to all minds. Each hean^r fiuts his own construction on the language uttered 
in his presence. What the speaker says to me, is not what he thinks, but what 
he makes me to think. He may think one thing, and cause me to think another. 
If he does this inadvertently, it is a violation of rhetoric; if he docs it infen- 
tionally, it is a violation of the moral law. The influence of a word upon me 
is sim])ly to awaken the thought which I am accustomed to connect with that 
word ; not, necessarily, the thought which the speaker connects with it ; for 
his idea and mine may be totally different If words suggested always, and 
only, the speakor\s idean, I might understand him in Chinese or Choctaw as 
well as in English. Ho must, evidently, use words with which I have con- 
nected ideas, or he is a barbarian to me. And he is equally a barbarian to mc, 
if he use words in senses different from those which I attach to theoL I can 
only put my own sense on his language. That is, it is to me just what my own 
associations make it. And whatever ideas, or trains of ideas, his words sug- 
gest, or give rise to, in my mind, these are the import of his language — these 
constitute his communicatitms to me — they are the effect of his address, the 
resvU of his eloquence. No matter what lam led to think of by that eloquence ; 
no matter where my imagination may l)e made to wander ; no matter what 
feelings may l)e awak(;ned ; what facus what prejudices, what fancies nuiy be 
caused to spring up and diversify the scene of my moral life ; it is he that does 
it all ; and he does it on the same principle precisely upon which any language 
instructs or aflects us, that is, by putting our own minds in motion, and rousing 
our own powers of thought The ofHce of language is, thus, not so much to 
pour new treasures of truth into the mintls of ofjiers, as to stimulate and direct 
thfjse minds in their own exertions to develoi>e tlie germs already planted in 
them. 
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From these remarks it is obvious, that eloquence is something else than the 
use of proper, or even exprt*s8ive language. It consists not in the words 
uttereH ; nor even in the occasion, or the man, as he appears before us. These 
are elements of eloquence ; but they are not all the elements of it, in any 
department of public speaking, and, least of all, in the pulpit. 

Ancient and mo<lerii critit^s have said much of the character of the man as a 
qualification of Me orator, and have detiued this character as Lieing not so much 
what one is in reality, as what he is understood to l)e. It is his repxUaiion, 
properly, which affects his influence. And character is certainly the liest 
foundation of reputation, but does not always correspond with it. However 
th» may bo, in any instance, it can only l>c what we think of another, not what 
he is, tliat determines us to contido or distrust, to approve or condemn. And 
what is tliere so unimportant, so trivial, in the character, or relations, or cir- 
cumstances of an individual, as to have no weight in determining our estimate 
of the man, and, of course, in a corresponding degree, the eloquence of the 
ontor? 

Of the considerations which, in this way, modify the eloquence of the pulpit, 
ud which, on that account, desiTvo the attention of candidates tor the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the churches, we propose to mention two or three. 

The first which occurs to us, is the character of the man for general intdli" 
gnee, and, more particularly, upon the appropriate subjects of the clerical pro- 
ftnion. 

his not difl[icult, in the present state of all knowledge, for a man of tolerable 
piiderstanding and ingenuity, to put togetlnT, in a very proper form, entirely 
jiiAand useful olMM-rvations upf)n any of the ordinary topics of religious instruc- 
lioo. What with the help of Matthew Henry's Commentary, and Dr. Dwight's 
or President Edwanls's Divinity, and what ^vith a more modem idea or two 
from the " Corner Stone," or flic »* National iVeacher," many a respectable 
flemion has been elaliorated with somewhat less of earnest thought than was 
wont to be deemed necessary by the fathers. Indeed, one must have been 
very poorly drilled, and n>engerly furnished, by a ten years' discipline in the 
Khools, not to l)C able, at least to write ]»retty good divinity in pretty good 
English, so that the more watchful bretlmrn may, «»ccasiunally, conipose thciii-^ 
lelves to sleep without reasonable apf)rehensi()n that false doctrine will, mean- 
while, be inculcated. Hut then, how ditl'enMit a thing this is, even though, 
DOW and then, the preacher rist^ above himself, and seem really smart, and 
proceed in his work secundum nrtem, laying «lown his |M)ints of doctrine 
and defending and illustrating them with considerabh' ability and show of 
learning, how different a thing is all this, from the air and the effect, with 
which one whom we deem a master of his subject, and of all subjects connected 
with it, and, what is mon*, a master of hiinselt', seenjs, even in his most 
unlaborcil efforts, to touch »I1 the springs of thought in us, and wake up the 
dormant ])ower8. How different the eff«*ct of that which strikes us as the 
idwMsi tho speaker is capable of doing, from that of the easy and apparently 
imeonscious overjloteing of a capacious and full mind. How unlike in power 
over us, the discourse of whicli one involuntarilv savs, ** I did not think he 
could preach so well," and the discourse of which we as naturally ssiy, " Hear 
him; how he olways pn'aches!" In the one caso, the man serins to say all 
he has to sny ; in the other, what he says has hardly as much etli'ct as what ho 
doea not sav — what we know he mi«'ht sav. We insensibly idonlily our own 
ideas of his powers and resources with his eloqu(Mir'\ And that <?loquence 
really becomes to us significant of the greatness and fullness, which we ascrilw 
to the man. 

Again ; it ia impossible, that most men should be able to verify the more 
important principles of any s«rii*iire for themselves. In all instruction, from 
childhood to old ag«', we an; called uf»on to exrrriso cjuifidence in the nnder- 
Randingii of others, to repose trust in ilnir opinions. This is proverbial of 
youth ; it is as true of innnhood. It is n'vess;iry to advancfnn*nt. Others 
think for us, as we, in our turn, think for oiliers, t'roni the beginning to the 
end of our |irogreaSb Without tliis mutual faith of mind in mind, there is no 
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such thing as extended and satisfactory knowled^ ; no such thing as successful 
practice in any profession, or pursuit of life. Without it history coiiinrjands no 
confidence ; government, no iiitcHijurent suhniission ; science, no authority. 
Without it every ago must travel over, for itself, the old paths; and the ex- 
perience and study of one generation would be useless to its successors. 

The operation of tliis principle in reference to the pulpit is material and 
striking. About the Christian teacher are gathered a congregation of every 
variety of intelligence, and age, and talent, and pursuit To him they listen on 
themes of the deepest interest for time and for eternity. To him they look for 
the interpretation of a religion revealed in ancient and unknown languagea 
From him they expect the substance of truth on questions of vital importance, 
and which lie, many of them, beyond the s|)here of tlieir studies, and aliove 
their capacity. To him they go for spiritual counsel in the trials of the soul, 
and under the pressure of calamity, and in the prospect of death. To him ie 
specially intrusted the supervision of moral and religious education. 

In these high trusts and duties, what is a minister of the gospel, whose 
understanding commands no respect, whose opinions want the dignity which 
mind confers, and whose attempts at eloquence per|>etually remind his audience 
of imbecility, for which goodness is no substitute, and ignorance, for which 
grace does not itself atone. Goodness is, it is true, better than greatness; 
charity, more precious than gifts. But a sound understanding and a cultivated 
mind are indispensable to the right dividing of the word of truth. Our Burtons 
and Harrises and Emmouses, who have held towns together through a long 
ministry, have been workmen that need not to be ashamed. And candidates 
for the honorable office of a religious teacher, must secure the reputation of 
superior mind and ample resources of knowledge^ or all the shows of art, the 
efforts for effect, in the sacred desk, will soon lose their charm ; and people 
will lend a reluctant ear even to the sublime and delightful messages of 
salvation. 

But we hasten to another topic, the connection of what may be called (As 
proprieties of the ministry with the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Propriety, as well as intellect, is eloquent It is not enough to have mind — 
to be furnished with learning, in order to inspire confidence and command 
regard. There is a kind of intellect, that repels instead of attracting. There 
is a keenness, which men are afraid of; an acumen^ a sharpness, from which 
they shrink back. Tliere is, also, a precise, systematic habit of mind, and there 
is a philosophic style of discourse, and there is a peculiar mode of saying and 
doing things, that kills the life and spirit of tnith. 

And, what is more to be deplored, there is a professional habit of viewing 
and treating tilings sacred, which is so at war with nature and the heart, that 
it cannot be carried into our ordinary intercourse with the world, and either 
excludes a man from the sympathies of social life, or compels him to present 
the monstrous spectacle of a two-fold man — the man of smiles and cheerfulness 
in real life, aud the funereal visage of artificial gravity and awe in the services 
of religion. 

Judgment is eloquent Want of ju<lgment may be sliown, in not adapting 
truth to the condition and character of men ; in assuming, always, a hostil^ 
antagonist attitude ; in presenting doctrines in extravagant lights ; in ascribing 
all evils to some single source; in resolving all virtues into some particular 
grace; in assailing classes of men, almost as if we loved to see them writhe. 
In these ways, we fail to follow out, in the pulpit and in parochial life, the 
great principles of wisdom, and fitness, and kindness, which constitute so much 
of all that conmiends the minister of Christ, as well as other men, to the sym- 
pathy and confidence of human society in all times and in every part of the 
world. 

A clergyman is to be an example to the flock, a model of character. What 
he teaches he is expected to practice. The rules of good breeding, of courtesy, 
of hospitality, of justice, integrity, fidelity, charity, which he inculcates, it 
belongs to him to exemplify. Hundreds of eyes watch him. A severe stand- 
ard is applied to him. In dress, in social intercourse, in the transaction of 
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pecuniary busines?, he may not fnr^t, tliut he la called to Hhow liow beautiftd 
it a holy li/c, how purify in j^:, und lovely, and eiiuobling is the spirit of true 
piety. 

In a]l these n^spectd no Chesterfield is needed to teach us nianners; no 
fiacon or Franklin to teacii us morale;. The host of all guides an; the 8pon- 
UiiGOiis sug^stions of good sense and true love. Under their full iuHuence, 
Me $ibull hardly err in any thing essential, and rarely otiend even in trivial 
matters. But this love and this good siMise are to he cherished and nursed 
like other traits. They may not he neglected. They die out of an unguartled 
and uncultivated njind. They are choked by gross tastes, and indulgences, 
«ad passions, it is not safe to these virtues even to go with ones shoes un- 
blacked, and his coat unhnished, and a cohar that ought to have been changed 
yesterday. The usages of life, where we live, caimot he violated with impunity. 
The rules of delicacy, of decorum, of propriety may lie disrcgardotl, and the 
ofl'ence forgiven because the good man dots not know any better, But not to 
know better is a deft^t, though it may not be a sin. 

And wo may rely on it, that every thing which lets down the character of the 
man, every thing oiVensive to taste or moral sensibility, which attaches to his 
Dame, is so much tlctracted from his power in the (lulpit. Kvcry disagreeable, 
or ludicrous, or vulgar association, diminishes the force of the most conclusive 
reasoning, and impairs the iniluence of the most etilcieni appeals to the heart. 

His very residence, the parsonage itself, speaks for him. There is an un- 
iSiTorable association of Ijaldness, and careh'ssness, and coldness connected with 
that awkward, over-large, half iinislietl hous(^ without a fence, or a tree, or a 
decent outbuilding on the premises. A man's mind will not work kindly in 
siirji Q place. All our ideas of the frugal neatness, the simple tastefulness, the 
charming air of comfort and repose — ideas rendercjl familiar by the customs 
of our ancestors — the green, embowered, fragrant, intellectual dwelling place 
of successive generations of rural pastors, all these arc painfully violated by 
surh a {Mirsonage. And we cannot but think that a sermon, thought out in so 
iioiovitiug a place, though, like the orations of Demosthenes, it may smell of 
the lamp, woulii be really improved by the redolence of "the sweet briar and 
the vine and the twisted eglantine.^' 

Tlie only other consideration, which we j»roposc to suggest, is the connection 
of the place and circumstances of public worship with the eloquence of the 
pulpit 

Religion is, indeed, a duty, aiul the greatest of all duties. And, were it 
aiutere and painful, tliif divine worship would still be binding upon us; we 
sliould still be held to bring our sacriiices to the dreadful Godhead. Jiut the 
flense of duty is not the only feeling appealed to by our religion. All our 
active principles are made to minister to it. Taste and the social feeling, and 
even pride itself are employed to add to the sense of n^ligious obligation. 
These principles all operate in making the fihicc of worshi]) a means of Chris- 
tian influence, an auxiliary to the truth. There is something so repulsive in 
au ill adapted, neglected, shattered, slovenly, uncomfortable house, that religion 
is not honored by it. The gospel is not so well preached, nor so well heard, 
in Bucb a place. A disagreeable association is attached to every thing done in 
it, and to e\^ry bo<ly seen there. 

What is the language of such a spectacle, to the world ? Near a bright 
flourishing village, or, perhaps, on the l>leak top of a distant hill, stands a great, 
high, greyish building, with a tall leaning spire, a multitude of windows, once, 
00 doubt, well glazed, three double dooi*s that cannot be shut, and here and 
there a clapboanl hanging by one end. Within are large square boxes, with 
narrow seats and high backs ; a pulpit in the form of a d(*ep tub fixed high in 
one side of the house ; and, in severe weather, a sheet iron stove, prevented 
from setting flre to the house by a pile of bricks on each side, having a pipe 
distilling pyroligneous acid along the aisles and uf>on the |>ews; and, as a 
natural consequence of all these things, on a pleasant Sabbath, an audience of 
iome sixty or a hundred, scattered over the floor and galleries of a house largo 
enough to hold a thousand. 
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Tlie people of tlic place indulge themselves with every comfort at home ; 
live in neatly finished, bright |>ainte<l, well enclosed, shaded, vine clad cottages, 
or more spacious and costly ninnsJDns of stone or brick, thoroughly warmed, 
and in perfect repair. Even their burns are well cared for, close, and often 
painted. 

What is the import of this contrast ? What l)ut that, in the esteem of this 
people, it is well enough for us to live in housc^s of cedar, while the ark of the 
covenant of our (lod remninrth under curtains? 

Of all places in the world the houst; of our God should be most carefully 
adapted to invite the thoughtl(\<» and the young, the indolent and the worldly, 
the lovers of their own comfort and accounnodation. .These comprise the 
greatest {lart of society. These are the lost, wliorn the gospel comes to save. 
A cushioned seat, a carpeted aisle, an organ even, and, more than all, a well 
trained choir, are not mere su|)erflnities, or luxuries ; they help to preach the 
gospel of the blessed God to a fastidious world. They are part of the eloquence 
of the pul])it. 

Could we inspire the young witli a holy respect, a cheerful affection for the 
sanctuary, could we weave into the tissue of their first thoughts delightfiil 
feelings of attachment to the house of our God, could we gather round the 
place of their youthful worship the sweet influences of reverence for truth and 
goodness, how much oflener would they he found departing not from the way 
they should go, when ihey are old. Could we do this, how rare in after life 
would be tliat rude, vulgar insmsibiiity 10 moral and religious considerations, 
which tneets the warm tide of Christian love, as the rock repels the wave; and 
receives the gentle dews of graeo, as the desert drinks the rain. 
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The following notice of (he operation? Only (liirty-eicht new beneficiaries have 
of the BoanI of Education of the General ^een rereive'ii during the year. 

A II r .1. n 1 . : r-u i f^- i All iiounh lljc Bo^rd ol Education exhibiU 
Assembly of .he Presbyterian Church, for I „ ,, ,,„„„ .„ „,^ „„„,j^^ ^^ c»i..lid.t« 



the la«t year, as reported to the Asy^emhly ; 



at \i» session in May la!*r, is taken from the 
Presbyterian for June 19, 1S4I. 



for the ministry, yet we lee! some hei^itatioii 



in pronounriiijr (his an evidence of the 
derlinc of ihlere<:t in the cau.<«c, until we 
are pcrsuaiieil tlmt the deficiency In the 
The whole number of candidates under | niunber iii not made up in the quulily of the 
the care of the Board and its Aiixili.uie«i i material. \Vc want to sec very many de- 
during the ld»t year, has been two hundred ; voting themselves to Christ in the ministry 
and eighteen. Of thc^e there were, of reconciliation, but we are equally anxious 



equally 
that only such should undertake ihe work 
as have the requisite talents, and are moved 
thereto by the Holy Gho«t. 

During the year the Treasurer has re- 

ceived ticenty-oue thousand and forty'Six 

We have ascertained that twenty of tho^e | dollars for the use of the Board. 

tinder our care have graduated during tlie j The fuMowing extract from the report in 

year ; and nineteen have been licen.oed and ' relation to agencie.<, is worthy of con^idera- 

finisthcd their studies. ; tion: 



Students of Theology, . 84 

In Colleges, .... 94 

In Academies 29 

Teaching, 11 



The Board remaric on this part of their 
report, that it is very gratifying that so large 
a proportion of those under their care are 
students of theology, (84) and ho near enter- 



\Ve have corresponded pretty extensively, 
and made many inquiries, to ascertain the 
views of judicious and influential individuals 
in different parts of the church, and the 



hig the field of labor. An unusually large answer is uniform : You must katfe agents, 
proportion also of those pursuing literary I Even tho«e who arc willing to do the work 
and scientific studies are so far aiivanced a* I in their own congregations, (nml there ar« 
to have entered college. (94). But where *ome who are willing to do it, and able 
are those who shall fill the places which to do it well.) are satisfied that others will 
these will soon leave vacant ? | not do it. Wc will aute a few fiicu, from 
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which the Geiienl Assembly may draw ' 
their own inferences. In one Presbytery, 
west of the AlleKhany Mountain, the year 
before last our General Agent visiie<l one 
church, and the pa:^tor of that church 
•Rreed to visit the other churches in the 
Presbytery, without cliarge to tiie Board. 
The amount received that year was $562 
R2 — averagini; about 22 cent!) for each com- 
municant. Last year they were visited by 
no agent, and $44 20 was received — less 
than two cents for each communicant. 
Sometimes Presbyteries ref*olve tiiat the 
collections in their churches shall be taken 
without the intervention of agents. In such 
cases we never intrude. Tlie churches in 
one of the Presbyteries in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, tlie year before lii^t was vis- 
tied by a member of the Presbytery, as 
Agent of the Board of Education, and he 
collected $346 98. Lasit year the Presby- 
tery re!*olved that the members should be 
directed to take collections for our several 
Boards, without the intervention of agents ; 
and we received $123 04 — less than three 
•od a half cents for each communicant. 

There is another Presbytery in this part 
of the Church, wliich for a number of years 
past, has professed not to desire the vi>ii.« 
iif agents, but to be permitteti to do the 
work themselves. This Presbytery has 
over 20 churches, and nearly 3,000 com- 
municants. La«t year, one church in that 
Pre^'bytery contributed ;$50, and another 
$3 80, which was the whole amount re- 
ceived, although tlic Board i» Hupporting 
at lea<«t seven young men who have been 
recommended to us by the Education Cum- 
Diittee of that Presbytery. 



In a late number of the Pre.«bytcrian we 
6nd the following document published by 
the General Assembly's Board of Education ; 
which indicates the strength and sincerity 
of the solicitude wlilch begins to be felt in 
that portion of our American Zion, in view 
of the decrease of candidates for the minis- 
try. The Editor of the Presbyterian thas 
introduces it to the notice of his readers. 

We would call the most earnest attention 
of our ministers and churches to the fol- 
lowing document from the Board of Eilura- 
tion, on the subject of Candidates for the 
Ministry, The deplorable fact that the 
number of young men of suitable piety and 
talents preparing for the ministry. Is steadily 
declining, is but too painfully evident. Not 
only is there a decrease in the number under 
the care of the Board ; but they have ascer- 
tained, by thorough inquiry, that the diminu- 
tion is quite as great, of thone who are pre- 
paring for the ministry at their own expeni^e, 
in colleges and academies. The number 
Id advanced stages of education has dimin- 



ished less sensibly, because those classes 
are still i>upplled by the fruits of revivals of 
religion enjoyed some years ago. But in 
the early staufs of the course, the decrease 
is melancholy and alarming. 

It is onr earnest hope that the proposal 
now put forth by the Hoard, and which was 
originally suggested by Dr. Alexander, to 
ob!*erve a private concert of prayer for the 
increase of laborer.", every Sabbath morning, 
will be met and faithfully maintained by all 
who love the interests of Zion, until the win- 
dows of heaven arc opened, and a blessing 
poured out that there shall not be room 
enout;h to receive it. And we cannot but 
express the hope, that the venerable fathers 
at Princeton, will be able to meet the wishes 
of the Boanl, and while the prayers of the 
pious are secretly ascending to the ** Lord 
of the harvest,*' we have good reason to 
expect a rich blessing on their labors. 

** The Committee to wliom was referred 
the letter of Dr. Alexander, on the subject 
of (he decrea<)e of Candidates for the Min- 
istry, beg leave to recommend to the Board 
the adoption of the following resolution, viz. 

*' I. That it U a painful fact, while the 
Held for ministerial labor is enlarging, and 
God, in his providence, has recently re- 
moved by death a number of valuable min- 
isters, and has laid a.side otliers from active 
labors, by disea!*e ; — the number of young 
men offering themnelves as candidates for 
the ministry, has been for somo time de- 
crca:<ing. 

** 2. That, as according to the divine 
consiifiition, it is ejipccially by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, that sinners arc to be con- 
verted, saints edified, and the cause of 
Christ in the world maintained and advanced, 
it becomes all the friends of religion, to look 
at this subject wiih deep interest, and 
seriously inquire what is their duty in the 
present state of things. 

'* 3. That it be recommended to Chris- 
tians to remember this subject frequently 
in their prayers; and that there may be 
a private concert of prayer for this object, 
(hat it be specifically made a subject of 
prayer in the secret devotion of every Sab- 
bath morning; that the Lord of the harvest 
would send forth laborers into his harvest. 

** 4. That it be recommended to pastors, 
frequently to rcmentber this subject in the 
public prayers of ihe sanctuary ; and take 
opportunities to present it in their preaching; 
»nd (hat where they have in thetr congre- 
gations yoiinu men of piety and talents, they 
propose to them for their serious and prayer- 
ful consideration, whether it be not their 
duty to seek preparation to serve the Lord 
in the mini.*itry of reconciliation. 

"5. That the Rev. Dr. Arclnbald .Alex- 
ander, and (he Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, be 
respectfully and earnestly requested, to 
preach on this suhjcrt, at sucli times, and 
in such places as may suit their coovenicoce* 
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»nd not interfere with their other numerous 
and important duties. 

" 6. That the Secretary transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to Drs. Alexander and 
Miller; and also have them published in 
the Presbyterian." 

A true copy, 

M. B. Hope, Secy. 

After the reception of this Report, the 
General Assembly adopted the following 
Resolution. 

** Resolved^ 7*hat in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Board of Education, the 
General Assembly do earnejitly recommend 
to all the churches under their care, that on 
the first Sabbath of November next, speci<)l 
prayer be offered in all our churchcit to the 
Lord of the harve5t, that he would send 
forth more laborers into his harvest." 

In reference to this appointment, the 
Editor of the Charleston Observer inquires : 

Would it not be well for all otir ministers 
to prepare special sermons for this occasion 
— showing that the state of the church and 
the world requires a very lar^^e increase to 
the number of laborers now in the gospel 
vineyard — that it is as obligatory now as 
ever to make this the special sul)ject of 
prayer to the Head of the Church— that, as 
he holds the hearts of all in his hands, he 
may, in answer to prayer — and if prayer be 
offered in faith, that he trt// incline many 
to the Gospel Ministry who shall prove 
bright and shining lights in the church, and 
that he may render more efficient the ser- 
vices of those who have been called to the 
ministry of the goi^pel ? It is a general com- 
plaint that the candidates for the holy office 
are but few. But why is it so ? Mny it 
not be because prayer has not been made 
to the Lord of the harvest ? Our church 
has also been visited with deep affliction. 
A number of our ministers have been re- 
cently called to their final account. It is 
therefore a loud c«ll upon the church to 
humble herself before God, and to beseech 
his interposition to supply their place, as 
well as to provide for the other exteniiive 
wastes in his vineyard, and for the dark 
places of the earth which are full of the 
habitations of cruelty. And should the day 
be properly observed, may it not be attend- 
ed with a blessing ? 



Central American Education So- 
ciety. 

A NOTICE of the Anniversary of this So- 
ciety at New York, May 1.3, 1841, was 
given in the Jqurnal for August. The fol- 



lowing is an extract from the AddoeI Report 
of the Directors. 

In the recent movements of ProTidenet 
there are also some things to enlighten mid 
instruct us. It has been the folty of iimb 
in every age to forsake the ways of Godf 
and lean to his own understanding. E 
where duty is plain, and the time of 
it and the manner of doing it are made 
plicit, men have been disposed to retort It 
new and untried expedie.nts. The inquliy 
has been often made, * Cannot the world bt 
converted by some shorter method than bf 
the slow and tedious process of preaching?* 
Can it not be done by the presa ? By edu- 
cation ? By civilizMtion and the arts of UM 
Cannot the ministry be supplied by »oae 
readier method') ? Cannot some portion if 
the long process of preparation be dispenaid 
with .' All these expedients have been tried* 
and all have resulted in the most ^gml 
failure. The method which Christ pre- 
scribed when he said, ** Go ye into all lb» 
world and preach the gospel," is the onlf 
one that has been found successful. Hero 
the church has her comini.<8ion, and ihs 
whole of it ; she is told not only Ufhai to 
do, but how to do it. The press^ — educalioM 
— civilization, and the arts of life, have each 
ihcir pliice. As collateral instrumentalilieap 
they have an important place. But to tmrt 
in these without the living ministry, it to 
shut our eyes against the whole testimooy 
of God's word, and the whole experience M 
fifty generations since that word was sin 

If there be any one question of policy 
duty which may be regarded as settled 
clusively and forever, it is that the grmtd^ 
the prominent instrumentality by tdUdb 
the world is to be converted, is preaehingm 
Recent events are replete witli the roCHl 
conclusive demonstrations of this truilfe 
And, in relation to the policy of the Anieft 
can Education Society, insi^^ting, as it ever 
has dune, on a thorough training for tbe 
ministry, if ever a doubt of its wisdom wa* 
entertained, that doubt shoidd he entertained 
no longer. Whatever of new \\e}\t God baa 
shed upon our pathway in tliis respect| 
serves nth only to confirm the positions ea 
which we have formerly acted, hut also to 
illu!>trate more fully these before the prae* 
tical wisdom of many other of the meit 
prominent features of our plans. More 
than this, our whole work haM been seen to 
hold an im|>ortance in the enterprises of the 
church, which has hitherto been but par> 
tially appreciated. 

No one can contemplate the great system 
of God's operations as a whole, and dulj^ 
estimate the relative importance of its sev- 
eral parts, and not see distinctly that tktt 
department, which embraces the selectioa 
and the training of the future ministry of 
the church, must, in the very nature of l\m 
case, be fundamental to all the rest. If thia 
fails or' falters, many other parts of the woiIe 
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mil be feeble and paraljrzed. This enter- 
prise, therefore, is not to be regarded as a 
competitor with others, or as a rival to 
others, but as a part of one great system of 
operations, which lies at the foundation of 
the whole, and is essential to the prosperity 
of all. It belongs to no sect, or school, or 
party. In the spirit of that noble Christian 
atholicism, which looks above all narrow 
Kclarian distinctions, it embraces within 
the circle of its regards the whole family of 
■no. Its field is the world. Its object is 
the fupply of a godly, learned ministry for 
the world, and its work will not be done till 
the last of the dark plains of the earth shall 
be illuminated with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ 

The Directors feel, therefore, that those 
00 whom it devolves to conduct an entcr- 
priiesuch as this, are intrusted with a hi;>h 
and solemn responsibility. They do not 
Doduiy magnify their office when ihey say, 
that to be the instruments, at a day like 
this, of introducing to the ministry of the 
charch such a number of the biightestof 
her ions as they have now in training — men 
who ire probably to be her pioneers to mil- 
leooial glory — men perhaps to stand on the 
watch-tower when the millennium shall 
come, and all to be workers with God in 
thp process of its introduction, involves in 
ibeir view higher, grander, holier responsi- 
bilities than kings or conquerors ever have 
Mtained. They will not, therefore, con- 
ceal or suppress the deep solicitude with 
which they have watched the movements 
of (his Society at every stage of its pro- 
ptm. 

Why a cause like this — one which lies 
eonfessedly at the very foundation of the 
whole system of benevolent action, should 
be allowed to languish, has been with the 
Director! a subject of anxious investigation. 
They have sought diligently to ascertain 
the cause. 

Is the charch supplied with a competent 
ttioiftry ? And is the work of the Educa- 
tion Societv done ? So far from it, that the 
churches already organized have not more 
than half a supply. Even the Presbyterian 
ebarch, which certainly is not behind her 
iiiterf of other denominations, in her efforts 
to supply a competent ministry, has but 
about one half as many actual laborers in 
the ministry as she has churches already 
established. An additional number, nearly 
equal to the whole of her ministry, might 
be employed where new churches could 
and should be planted without delay ; and 
probably half that number more could be 
employed in her home and foreign missions. 
In many of the other denoniinations, the 
destitution is still greater. So far is the 
work from being done — or from having 
arrived at a stage which will justify a relaxa- 
tion of eflbrt, that it requires to be increased 
at this hour tenfold, and then it would take 
•DC entire ^Deratioo to furnish to the whole 
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country a supply equal to that of some of 
the older settlements. 

It has been said also that there are many 
ministers unemployed now. The Directors 
have inquired diligently into this subject 
also, and they have been surprised to find 
the number of ministers unemployed, and 
who are in any sense candidates for the 
pastoral office t so small. There Is not a 
State in the Union in which the number of 
candidates for settlement is equal to the 
number of vacant churches. And but two 
States in which there are half as many can- 
didates as there are vacant churches. 

Of the long list of ministers *' without 
charge," of which so much has been said, 
many are superannuated. Some are laid 
•A9\i\Q by disease. Others are engaged in 
colleges and seminaries, and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Others as secretaries 
and agents uf our benevolent institutions. 
The number who are actually candidates 
for (he pastoral office is very small — smaller 
in proportion to the whole number and to 
the demands of the church, than in former 
years. 

There are, and there ever have been, 
some men in the ministry who were not 
acceptable to the churches, and who were 
not readily employed — men who had per- 
haps mistaken their calling, or who had 
sought the field of their labor in portions of 
the church to which their talents were not 
well adapted. But that this number is 
greater than formerly in proportion to the 
whole population, there is no evidence 
whatever. On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that the operation of the 
Education Society has been to diminish 
rather than to increase the number of un- 
employed ministers. By that thorough 
course of preparation for the ministry which 
is required by this Society, the standard of 
miniiiterial qualification has been sensibly 
elevated, and just in proportion as the quali- 
fications of the ministry are increased, and 
the office is filled with abler and better men, 
the number unemployed will of course be 
dimi^i^hcd. If all were thoroughly trained, 
and were In other respects well qualified, 
few if any would be unemployed. 

The Board have also during the year 
instituted another series of investigations, 
to ascertain what proportion of their bene- 
ficiaries have actually entered the ministry, 
and what portion have fHiled by the way. 
Within the bounds of the Philadelphia Edu- 
cation Society the investigation has been 
completed. In other parts it is still in pro- 
gress. In that Auxiliary the whole number 
who have received assistance from the So- 
ciety is 94. Of these, 38 have already 
received licensure ; 37 are still pursuing 
study with the ministry in view ; and 6 
have died ; leaving only 13 — less than one 
seventh of the whole, who from all causes 
put together, have failed by the way — a 
result in this case more favorable by far 
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than can reasonably be expected in the 
Society at large. 

The fioard have aho made extensive in- 
quiries respecting the character of the bene- 
bciartes, and their general prosppcts of use- 
fulness in the church. For this purpose 
they have held a confidential correspond- 
ence with most of the seminaries, colleges, 
and preparatory schools, at which our bene- 
ficiaries have pursued their studies, and the 
returns have been in all respects highly 
satisfactory. The opinion has been fre- 
quently and contidently expressed, that 
were the influence of the FMucation Society 
to terminate with the college course, the 
indirect influence on our literary institutions 
would be an ample remuneration. 



Maine Branch. 
The annual meeting of this Branch was 
noticed in the Journal for August, and an 
extract from the Report of the Directors 
was promised in this number. The entire 
Report is here inserted. A large part of it 
ia of general interest, and appropridte to the 
present crisis, and is worthy of an attentive 
perusal. 

Associated systematic efforts to aid indi- 
gent young men of piety and promise in 
their education for the Christian ministry, 
had l>een made in what is now the State of 
Maine, for several years before the forma- 
tion of the American Education Society. 
The Maine Branch of that Society, which 
now holds its iwenty-third anniversary, was 
organized in November, 1818. Among 
those who were most deeply interested in 
this movement, were the revered and be- 
loved Appleton and Payson. During the 
twenty-three years of its existence the bene- 
ficiarics of this Branch have been 200. Of 
these, 16 have died before the completion of 
their preparatory studies. Some in conse- 
quence of ill health, or from other causes, 
relinquishing the design to enter the minis- 
try, have engaged in secular employments. 
A few have been dismissed for want of con- 
tinued satisfactory evidence either of Chris- 
tian character, or of competent talents and 
scholarship. About 110 are euppoited to 
have hecome preachers of the gospel. Of 
these, 30 have at this time the pu.<toral care 
of churches in Maine. Others are laboring 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Isliind, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, lilindis, Wisiconsin, Iowa, 
and Georgia. One is a missionary of the 
cross at Constantinople ; two have gone to 
the Oregon Territory ; and two to the 
Sandwich Islands. Two or three others 
are expecting to labor among the heathen. 

From II of tlic 48 bcncticiaries reported 
at the last annual meeting no applications 
have been received during the year, and 



6 others in the coune of the yeir hatt 
ceased applying. Eleven new applicaiiti 
have been received ; 7 in the third slage •( 
their education, 8 in the second, ana OM 
only in the first. The whole number nam 
under our patronage is 42 ; 19 in the Tbea- 
logical Seminary ; 18 in College, end S pnh 
paring for College. 

The appropriations of the yetr have ben 
about $2,660. 

The whole amount received by ourtreia- 
urer, has been $2,403 20, iacladiDg a 
balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year of $27 10. Donations and oontriba- 
tions, $1,816 10. The notes of benefidariH 
refunded, $ 123 ; from the Parent Society. 
$1,125 ."^9. At the close of the last vear« 
this Society, $628 were due to benafi- 
ciaries. About the same sum is now due. 

The Education Society has always hiA 
to encounter a larger amount of prejudiett 
than other benevolent enterprises, li 
which the Christian church is engagai. 
Many suspicions have tieen entertaiaai 
respecting its operations, which a betUr 
acquaintance with facts would have i» 
moved. The complaint is often made, UmI 
it brings forward incompetent, unworthy 
men. Very possibly instances of this natim 
have occurred. The Directors rely QpM 
the testimony of teachers, and ezamhiiiif 
committees — and they may have recom- 
mended some persons whose duty it was !■ 
serve God and their fellow men in soflM 
other calling. But to say this to a yooag 
man, whose heart is set upon preaching fkm 
gospel, is exceedingly trying. It is cilm, 
also, very difficult to decide. Several yooag 
men, respecting whose ability to do lan 
their teachers were very doubtful, Eivt 
proved eminently useful. A professor al 
Yale College, in Connecticut, where have 
been educated a large number of the ben*- 
ficiaries of the American Education Socielyt 
has made very particular inquiries reaped* 
ing them, and the result is as follows. ** A 
greater portion of them have tieen seleetoi 
to fill the offices of college profeason 
and teachers, than of the rest of thHr 
classes. Of the three Institutions for tte 
deaf and dumb in this country, two are urn* 
der the direction of the beneficiaries of tUa 
Society. More than half of those, who hvm 
gone from Yale College upon Foreign Mis- 
sions, have been of this class ; and among 
the new settlements in our own eountiy 
they are to he found every where. Tliey 
have been settled, as pastors of churches In 
several of the most important places in the 
Northern, Middle, Western, and Southern 
States, and many would be surprised 10 
learn, how much of the moral power of onr 
country is now in their hands.*' 

Another occasion of prejudice against tbii 
Society has been the apprehension, that in 
conitoqiience of the aid aliforded by it,yoang 
men while receiving their education, an 
saved from the wlralesome neceasiCy of pei^ 
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•ooal effort and lelf-denial. But will 60 or 
80 dollars a year pay ail their expeDsea ? On 
the contrary, they are oblifred to practise 
rigid economy, and to put forth many an 
eTOrt towards their own support. 

Oriate the idea has gone abroad, that en- 
deavors to bring forward more ministers are 
injudicious, because already there are more 
than can find employment. Now it must 
be admitted that the I'requent dismission of 
ministers, and the excessive fastidiousness 
of some churches in respect to ministerial 
quali6cations,the parsimoniousness of many 
destitute societies and the impoverishment 
of othen, once both able and willing to sus- 
tain the ministration of the Gospel, as also 
the diminished resources of our Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, have occasioned quite a 
number of valuable ministers to be for a 
season thrown out of employ. And yet the 
churches are far from being fully supplied. 
£ven in New England, where there are 
209 parishes without settled pastors, the 
present supply does not exceed the actual 
demand. In other parts of the country 
there remaineth yet much land to be pos- 
sessed ; and the laborers that can be found, 
if you estimate the number needed by the 
work to be done, are but few. When the 
supply is spoken of, as exceeding the de- 
mand, the extent of the demand is not com- 
puted according to the principles of the 
Gospel. What was the demand for the 
misiioD of Christ, and for that of the apos- 
tles ? Did earnest petitions go up to Heav- 
en for the pa of a Saviour, before one was 
I provided f Were urgent applications made 
rom heathen countries, or even from the 
cities and villages of Judea, for preachers of 
the Gospel, before the Lord Jesus raised up 
mod sent forth the apostles ? Did those who 
originated heathen missions in modern times, 
wait until heathen nations literally present- 
ed the request, ' Come over and help us ? ' 
When the American Board fitted out the 
first mission for the Sandwich Islands, was 
it known that the people of those Islands 
had cast away their idols, and were waiting 
for God's law ? Were no preachers of the 
Gospel sent into the waste places of our own 
land, until churches were first formed and 
parishes organized, and funds provided for 
their support? Our Father in Heaven 
adapts his favors not to our deserts but to 
our necessities — not to our erroneous im- 
pressions, but to our actual condition. And 
his direction to us is, ' Be ye merciful, even 
as your Father in Heaven is merciful. 
Freely ye have received ; freely give.* 
People do not heed the gospel the less, be- 
cause they know not its value, hut the 
more. Let them have it, they will learn 
its value. The Good Shepherd ramc down 
from heaven to earth to seek after the .«hccp 
that had gone astray. He did not wait, un- 
til they solicited his aid. He came in pur- 
suit of them. He sent forth his apostles 
ilsoyiiot beesQse their serficeswere de* 



sired. It was the cry of the world's neces- 
sities, rather than oi their prayers, which 
moved the heart of Infinite Love. And it is 
this, which' must move the hearts of Chris- 
tians. Men must be raised up to meet the 
wants of a world lying in wickedness and 
perishing for lack of knowledge. And if 
the wants of men are the Christian measure 
of demand, there is certainly no danger at 
present of furnishing too great a supply. 

It may be said, however, that ministers 
must be supported. It is the ordinance of 
God that they who preach the Gospel, 
should live by the Gospel. To what pur- 
pose are men brought into the field that 
cannot be sustained .' 

Are we then to make our calculation up- 
on the principle that the state of our coun- 
try is always to continue, as for a few years 
past it has been ? that there is to be no re- 
vival of business .' no return of prosperity ? 
that churches and parishes now embarrassed 
by debt, and enfeebled by poverty, are al- 
ways to remain so ? and that the treasuries 
of missionary societies are never again to bo 
replenished with annually increasing sup- 
plies ? Are we to believe that Christian 
liberality has attained its maximum? and 
that nothing more of zeal and of self-denial 
in doing good is to be expected, than has 
yet been shown ? We are not willing to 
come to these conclusions. It is an anima- 
ting fact that the receipts of the American 
Home Missionary Society, during its last 
year, exceeded those of the year preceding 
by $7,000 ; and the receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board during the first 9 months of its 
current year, than of the first 9 months of 
the year preceding, by nearly $18,000. 
We would confidently hope that there will 
be an increase in our community, not only 
of pecuniary ability, but of the spirit of true 
benevolence, that Christians redeemed bv 
the blood of the Lamb, will labor to look 
less at their own things and more at those 
things which arc Jesus Christ's; and cheer- 
fully to retrench in those expenditures, 
which they have been accustomed too lib- 
erally to lavish upon themselves, that they 
may do more for the cause of their Re- 
deemer and the salvation of their fellow 
men. 

Unquestionably it is much to be desired, 
that the funds of our Home Missionary So- 
cieties should be increased ; most urgent is 
the need of their greater efficiency ; so that 
they may not only afford all needed assist- 
ance to churches already established — but 
may send heralds of salvation into the wil- 
derness to preach Christ where he has 
scarcely been named, and may give the or- 
dinances of the Gospel to those, who as yet 
know not how to appreciate them. And 
who that has the heart of a Christian, or the 
spirit of a philanthropist, can cast his eye 
over the heathen, or the Mohammedjn 
world, without longing for the wider and 
yet wkler diffusion tmoog the unevangsft- 
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ized of the light of the Gospel ? Shall we 
then abandon the Education Society, and 
give all that we can spare to the missionary 
cause ? Shall it be said to the 810 bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society, 
and to hundreds of young men beside, who 
are ready, if the Lord has need of them to 
consecrate themselves lo this service or the 
work of the ministry, * Your services are not 
wanted — the supply of ministers is even 
now greater than the demand^ndcavor to 
glorify God and do good to men in some 
other occupation ? ' Let such a course be 
pursued, the consequences will be most dis- 
astrous. Alter the ranks of the living min- 
istry shall have been thinned by death, and 
the number of destitute churches, and of 
places utterly unsupplied with religious 
privileges, shall be greatly multiplied, and 
new doors of access to the heathen shall be 
opened, and the call for pastors and mis- 
sionaries shall be constantly waxing louder 
and louder ; then must the churches begin 
anew, by a course of training which must 
occupy many years, to provide for those De- 
ceasitiei, which will need immediate re- 
Uef. 

Surely this is not the plan by which the 
command of the risen Saviour can best be 
fulfilled. He would have us pray now, and 
pray without ceasing, that laborers may be 
lent forth : and He would have us act in 
agreement with our prayers, until the whole 
work shall be done. Let not parents with- 
hold the consecration of their sons to Christ; 
let not young men of piety and talents 
withhold the consecration of themselves — 
let not the churches withhold their offer- 
ings from the Education Society, in the be- 
lief that ministers enough, and more than 
enough, are already in the field. It is not 
ao. Many thousands more are needed at 
this moment ; and the need of them will be 
more and more deeply and extensively felt ; 
and the cry will be heard from every quar- 
ter — not so much for money as for men — 
for more ministers at home, for more mis- 
aionaries abroad. Were ihe number of ben- 
eficiaries increased fourfold, our own land 
would be wide enough for them all. 

At present there is urgent need of an in- 
crease of funds. Already the number of 
beneficiaries in this State, and in the coun- 
try at large, is diminished one third, and there 
is serious danger that the church and the 
world, will be deprived of the services of 
many gifted, pious young men, who might 
do valiantly for the truth, and be eminently 
successful in winning souls unto Christ, in 
consequence of the worldliness and parsi- 
mony of the professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus. There is need of more Christ-like 
compassion for the multitudes that are liv- 
ing and dying as slieep that have no shep- 
herd. There is need of more enlarged 
views of human wants, and of the ampli- 
tude of that provision, which infinite love 
has made for the supply of them. There is 



need of appreciating more justly the dutiee 
and privileges of those who have been 
brought into the kingdom of Christ at such 
a day as this, in such a country as this. 
May the churches of Maine have wisdom 
to discern the signs of the times ; and may 
all be influenced by the noble ambition to 
do what ihey can, in the service of Christy 
for the salvation of the world. 



New Haiipsiiire Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Branch of the American Educatioa 
Society, was held at Francestown, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Geneitl 
Association, Au^st 25, 1841. Rev. Pbin- 
eas Cook, of Lebanon, presided. After de- 
votional exercises, the Report of tlie Di- 
rectors was read and accepted. This Re- 
port may be found in another part of this 
number of the Journal. Addresses wefe 
then made by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, for Massachusetts; Rev. Samuel 
Lee, of New Ipswich ; and the Secreto- 
ry of the Parent Society. Rev. Nalbao 
Lord, D. D., is President of this Society; 
Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Secretary ; Hon. 
Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 



North Western Brahch. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society, 
whose field of operations is the State of 
Vermont, was held at Woodstock, with the 
meeting of the General Convention, Sep- 
tember 15, 1841. Hon. Charles Marsh» 
L.L. D., President of the Branch, in the 
Chair. The Reports of the Treasurer and 
of the Directors were read and accepted. 
We regret that we are unable to furnish 
an extract from the Report of the Directon. 
The meeting was addressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, and by Rev. 
James Meacham, of New Haven. Hon. 
Charles Marsh, L.L. D., President ; Rev. 
H. F. Leavitt, Secretary ; Joseph Warner, 
Elsq., Treasurer. 

Windsor County Auxiliary, Vt. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Weith- 
ersfield Centre, on Thursday, Sept. SS, 
1841. The meeting wu addressed by Rot. 
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Stmuel Deltno, Secretary of the VermoDt 
Domestic Mifsiooary Society, and Rev. T. 
8. Hubbard. The following Resolution, 
wpported by Rev. Mr. Hubbard, was 
ailopted : 

Resolved, That the American Education 
Society is an economical, efiective and ju- 
dicious method of doing good ; and is wor- 
thy of the hearty co-operation of every 
mad of benevolence. 



Middlesex South Auziliart, Ms. 

This Auxiliary held its Anniversary at 
Sudbury, in connection with the Middlesex 
CoQoty Conference of Churches, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 19, 1^41, Rev. Joshua Bates, D. 
D., ID the Chair. Addresses were made by 
Ber. John Storrs, of Holliston ; Rev. David 
Brigharo, of Framingham, and the Secre- 
tly of the American Education Society. 

The following Resolutions, moved by 
Be?. Mr. Storrs, were adopted, as express- 
ill the cordial sense of the meeting : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Body, there Ls now a pressini^ necessity for 
the agency of some Institution to provide a 
jrious, devoted, efficient and learned minis- 
try, for the demands of the world. 

Resolved, That we cherish a warm re- 
gird for the American Education Society, 
as our instrumentality for furnishing such a 
ministry ; and that we ackoowJedge our ob- 
figttioo to sustain it by our funds. 

Auxiliary Education Societt of 
Norfolk Coudttt, Ms. 

The Norfolk Auxiliary Education Society 
ImU its Annual Meeting at Dorchester, in 
Rev. Dr. Codman^s Church, June 9, 1841. 
The President, Nathaniel Miller, M. D., 
of Frmnklin, in the Chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
Rev. Dr. fiurgess, of Dedham. The Annu- 
al Sermon was preached by Rev. Sewall 
Hirdtng, of East Medway, from Matthew 
tL 10; which has since been published. 
From the Treasurer's Report, it appeared 
that $898 65 had been paid into the Treas- 
oiy during the last year. It was also stated 
that a legacy of $50, had been bequeathed 
to the EdncatioD Society by an U)dividual in 
R«v. Dr. Ide's Society in Medway; also $100, 
by one of Rot. Mr. Harding's society. 



The Ibliowiiig personi were chosen as ficienciesof both. — BoUon Recorder, 



Officers of the Society. Nathaniel Miller, 
M. D., President ; Ebenezcr Alden,M. D., 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Dea. Jona- 
than Newcomb, Vice Presidents; Rev. 
Samuel W. Cozzens, Secretary ; Rev. 
John Codman,D. D., Treasurer ; Mr. Lew- 
is Tucker, Auditor; Gen. Nathaniel Guild, 
General Agent. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be held 
in the Rev. Mr. Fisk's meeting house, in 
Wrentham, and Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens, 
of Milton, is appointed preacher for the 
occasion. 

At the several meetings of Associations 
and County Conferences of Churches in 
Massachusetts, which have just been held, 
the claims of the Education Society have 
been presented by the Rev. Joseph Emer- 
son, > General Agent of the Society for 
Massachusetts, by the Secretary, and by 
the Pastors of the churches; and very 
encouraging indications have been given of 
a continued interest in the prosperity of the 
cause. Resolutions, in some instances, in- 
troduced by members of the respective 
meetings, were passed with more than or* 
dinary earnestness, giving assurance to the 
Society of such co-operation and support as 
in the present crisis may seem to be 
especially needed. If, in accordance with 
these gratifying expressiops of conQdence 
and regard, a prompt and liberal effort 
should be made by each of the churches, at 
the time of their next stated contribution to 
this object, to replenish the exhausted 
Treasury of the Society, an impulse will be 
given at the centre of our operations which 
will not fail to extend itself through all the 
Branches and Auxiliaries In other States. 
Let the friends of the cause in Massachusetts 
bear this in mind. 



The interests of religion are sufferinir 
deeply at present, in every department, 
through the loss of the spirit of prayer. 
There is not a single benevolent association 
that does not suffer from this cause ; and no 
one probably, more than our Education 
Societies. When the spirit of prater 
prevails, there will be no deficiency of men 
or funds for the carrying forward of every 
benevolent enterprise ; when it ceases, no 
amount of effort will prevent alarming de- 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, on the 13lh of Octo- 
ber, 1841. The applications from bcnefi- 
ciaries for the usual appropriations for the 
quarter were regularly before the Board, 
together with applications from twcnty-one 
young men to be received to the patronage 
of the Society. It is our painful duty here 
to state that, for the first time since the So- 
ciety went into operation, the Directors 
have been constrained to withhold from the 
beneficiaries looking to this Society for 
assistance, a quarterly appropriation. This 
has now been done. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held at the 
Rooms of the Society, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, for the special purpose of con- 
sidering the question whether it would be 
practicable for the Board to continue its 
regular disbursements through the year, 
after prayerful and anxious deliberation, the 
following vote was passed. 

** Votedf That, in the present slate of the 
funds of the Society, the Board will be 
unable to make any appropriation to bene- 
ficiaries for the quarter next ensuing.' 



>t 



An exceeding reluctance on the part of 
the Directors to come to any such measure 
of curtailment haa hitherto induced them 
to continue from ■ year to year making the 
quarterly appropriations regularly ; although 
it was found impossible to do this without 
annually incurring a considerable amount 
of debt. In this way the aggregate of the 
debt has been increasing, until the Board, 
having been so long disappointed in their 
hopes of relief, are brought to feel that it 
would be both hazardous and unjustifiable 
for them to permit the Society to become 
any more deeply involved. It was clearly 
ascertained at the time of the meeting of 
the Directors, on the 29th of September, 
that such a result could not be avoided 
In the issues of the present year, unless 
one quarterly appropriation were entirely 
withheld. The one now accruing has been 
selected rather than either of the two sub- 
sequent ones, as being that which the great- 
est number of beneficiaries probably can 
spare with less inconvenience, than they 
could fpare any other in the year; since 



numbers of them will be employed b teedh 
ing during a part of the winter. Tlieffe I 
already evidence enough, howerer, Ibi 
many will find even in this temporary prifl 
tion, in the circumstances in which Ihv. 
are placed, a serious discouragemeBl I 
their efforts. 

It is a peculiar disadvantage to tUt 8l 
ciety, and a hindrance in varioua way* ti 
the great cause which it is endeavorinf li 
promote, that the Board should be uniUl 
to distribute with promptneu and regwlaHt^ 
the limited measure of aid which hae Imh 
pledged to the beneficiaries. So deeply te 
pressed with this truth have the Board b» 
come, that, if there should oootioue fo b« I 
deficiency in the annual reeeipli of Ihl 
treasury, they will deem it requisite li 
decline the reception of new appUcatloH 
for assistance, until their dlsbunementialNl 
no longer be liable, as at preeent, to exeeed 
the annual income of the Society. The 8» 
ciety is but the instrument of the chmchM 
in the work of raising up a pious tnd lear aei 
ministry ; and we can do no more thia It 
apply the means which the ehurcbee OHf 
see fit to appropriate, through this channel 
to this sacred object The Board nay oak 
construe their own responsibility to eztead 
beyond the measure of liberality manjfeatod 
by the friends of the Redeemer in the io^ 
port of this cause. 

Shall this cause, then, be sustained ? Or 
shall it be left to languish and decline? 
We make the appeal to many to whom Che 
interests of the Redeemer's kingdom are 
most dear. We ask that it may be anewerad 
prayerfully, and in an enlightened eon- 
sideration of those precious interests, m 
connected with the prosperity of this Sodety. 
Let the response be made in some subsla&" 
tial form ; and let it not be long delayed. 



WESTERN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 



A coMMFNic ATioif whlch had been 
ceived from the Executive Committee of 
the Western Education Society, was lafd 
before the Board of Directors, at their 
Quarterly Meeting, strongly urging the ne* 
cessity, in the present circurostancea of tbt 
churches at the West, that assistance ahoald 
be obtained from New England^ to Miabln 
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Ihkt SocJelf to ctrry It) beoeficUriei 
through wllh their eaum of jireparation 
for Ihe miniitr;, and lo hold oat sufficierit 
•ncourageinenl to olhare, in whose licarla 
the ume purpoae mijr be foriued, lo pre- 
vent Ihem tiara Bbiodooing it Ihruiigh pe- 
cualiry waot. Whereupon llie Ibllou'iiig 
BefolullDDi were puied : 

1. Rctoieed, That thii Board are fully 
Imprened nlth the conviclion that (he grcal 
iDlereili or Ihe church or ChrUt In tlie Mia- 
alasfppi Valley, render ii hij;ljly iin porta n( 
Ihat the means uf ■ thoraU|-h c1a)dic<il atiil 
theological education ihauld be enjoyed by 
all auch pious young men on thai grouml ai 
are led by a ■ense or ChriBlUn duly to olTer 
theiDwWes for the nork of the Go<pel min- 
latry, lad u are. In the Judgment of Clirii- 
tian dUcrellon altera luilabletriiil, consider- 
ed as quallGed for the undertdkin;. 

2. Rctotted, That ihould thle Board have 
the meina, a^er meelin^ the wants of the 
beneGciailes more directly depending on 
the Treaaury of the Parent Society and it!> 
Brauches, (hey trill appropriate an equal 
amount, for two yeara, to that which waa 
panted last year, til : One Thouaaiid Dol- 
tan annually, aa a donation (o the fundi of 
Ihe Weitem American Education Society. 

Vettd, Thai IhB commuiiicalion of llie 
EiecntiTe CommiKee of the Western Amer- 
ican Edacalion Society, in connection trith 
the fbrei^DinK Reioluiioni, be publiibed in 
the Quarterly Journal. 

The following ii Ihe document referred 
(o in then Reaolulioni. Le( the reader 
ny, after the perusal, whether the Ameri- 
can Education Society ought not to be im- 
■nediately enabled (o aniwer thia ippenl 
Ironi the Well, by extending to our siater 
InMltutlon there the needed encouragement 
and relief. 

An eameat appeal has alw been received 
from Ihe Direclon of the Weatern Rcacrve 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
which has ita centro of operitioni at Hud- 
•00, Ohio. 

Deak Broth eh,— Permit us (o address 
jrou, and through you the friendi of Christ 
in your vicinity, in behalf of the young nien 
who are preparing far the ministry in the 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries at Ihe 
West. In so ttoing. it Is not necessary we 
alwuld repeat wbJl li*a been often said re- 
apecting the present and prospective mornl 
chancier of this great We?tern world, ancl 
Ihe moral power it is destined to wield. 
With tlie bets OD these suhjects you are 
familiar. They remain csseiilially un- 
cl»a|«d. Ttiia valley is ai large as it erer 



it will sustain as large a population as 
St entliuflaslic friends have ever said 
lid. The globe luniishes not ils like 
s. Jts half million of uneducated 



gaipel, and thousands of tields, new and old, 
in which no churches have been foroied — 
tlill lie waste. The tide of Catholie immi- 
gration is not checked, and infidelity is eve- 
ry where as bold and conGdent as ever. 

On all our rivers and great thorough fares, 
intempcr 



Go-I. 



> Sabbath i 



lUcli has been accomplished here 
for Oie cause of Christ. The preparatory 
work is well done. The roundalions of 
many genemions are well laid. Churi:hes 
are established ; organized and n: - 



iinmg 



be h 



Ihe ministers and churches in o 
lion; Colleges and Theological (Seminaries 
are lounded, and, what is better, these instl- 
tullons bavo awakened an Interest on Iha 
subject of education, like that which has 
long exitled in llie older States, so that con- 
siderable numbers of young men of talent 



dety ai 

itry. This we regard ! 



need m 
;o«pel. 



e of ( 






. . ijt llie young 

men of our churches, must be sustained and 
incieaiied ; jiril, becnuse we have no hope 
Ihat the icquitile number of men can ba 
obtained from the older States. We rejoice 
when an able and holy man, from Ibe East, 
devotes himself to tlie causa of Christ, in 
this valley — and we would gladly make tn 
appeal, if we could, which should sum- 
iiioii hnn<lreds of such men, every year, to 
our help. The tntk, apprehended as it lies 
before our miiul^, we tbink, would do it. 
But where we need a hundred, we obtain 
not more than eight or ten, scarce enough 
lo Gil the places of the dead. Of this we 
do not complain. No country was ever 
supplied wilh a mitii^lry Tram abroad. Nor 
is it desirable, if it were po^■sible. Tliemin- 
ifilry should belong to the people and lo the 
soil. Therefore, we add ttcondlg — that the 

know, aud fewer are prepared to meet, the 
privations and trials to which the ministry 
of Iho West must be subjected tor many 
years la come. Many of the churehei are 

lected. New ground, loo, must be broken, 
and the eslabli>hment of churches keep piee 
with <he advancing population. For such 
lieMs, the sons of the West are btst fitted. 
They have as much talent and piety as those 
of [he East. They are familiar with all the 
habits of the people, and all the hiding 
places of the enemy. They are wiUing, for 
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Christ's sake, to live on small salaries, and 
with few comfortd, and to go where nobody 
eldc will go. These are the men we need. 
AVe must have a native ministry. We can 
have. 1*hey stand ready — many have be- 
gun their preparation. 

But, tit order to sustain the spirit that is 
hringlng them forward to the ministry — 
Jirstf t/iey must he aided. They are the .<otis 
of the poor. Most of them have nothing 
but their own hands, and their unconquera- 
ble energy to bear them through. The 
Education Society has encouraged them 
to commence their studies, and has done 
much to awaken the spirit of which we 
speak. It is indispensable to the West that 
its agency be continued and its etficiency 
increased. It is the hope of the churches. 
It is doing for the West what it has done for 
Nei^ England in years ptat. I'his Society 
must be enabled to say to those who have 
begun — *go on,' and to those who have not, 
*come on.* The number of its beneOciarics 
can be and ought to be greatly increased. 
S€4Mndly. These men must be aided now. 
For the last two years, the AVe.Htern Educa- 
tion Society has been able to pay but half 
appropriations, and those not regularly. 
Their beneficiaries have borne the trial 
nobly — reducing themselves to the bare ne- 
cessaries of life — hoping for belter days — 
unwilling to relinquish their studies, if they 
could avoid doing so^they have lived on 
faith and hope till they can live so no lon- 
ger. They will necessarily seek other em- 
ployments, unless they can have speedy as- 
surance of regular and efficient aid. If they 
are permitted to do so, no others will un- 
dertake the work ; the tide which is now 
setting in upon us will flow back, and all we 
have gained will be lost. Shall we thus be 
driven back to do over again the elementary 
work ? 

Thirdly^ If aided efficiently^ they m%ist be 
aided from abroad. The time was when 
the Western Am. Ed. Society could and 
did rai«e more money than could be appro- 
priated here, and it was sent to aid the sons 
of New England. But now the case is re- 
versed ; we have more men than can be sup- 
ported by our churches. The number of 
beneficiaries is enlarged, while the means 
of the Society are diminished. The pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the country press 
with still increasing weight upon the west- 
ern churches. And besides, a very large 
number of them that were feeble before, 
are made more so by recent division. So 
that the effort to collect funds among them 
is hopeless. Three or four yeai-s of ordi- 
nary prosperity will be requisite to ren- 
der the Western churches as well able to 
sustain their benevolent institutions as they 
were three years ago. The Western Edu- 
cation Society will not be able then, at 
most, to do more fur a year to come, than 
for two years past, and that is not enough 
to prevent many of her beneficiaries from 



being obliged to leave their itudiet. Wt 
are compelled, then, to come, in behalf of 
the.^e young men, before our brethren of 
the older States, and put to them the qoe^ 
tion, " Shall we say to these canrfidatea ir 
the ministry, < We can sualalo you do Iob« 
ger,' and through them, to the noble ipirlted* 
but poor young men, who are expecting 
soon to commence their studies, 'Stay it 
home, we can give you no aid ? ' Mwl 
the hopes of the Western churchea be thus 
suddenly blasted ? Can the Eait afibrl 
that the West should suffer such a last?" 
In years past, the churches of the Eait 
have considered the cause of the great val- 
ley their own. They have understood that 
the perpetuity of their own choicest privl* 
Irges is involved in its moral character, and 
they have nobly aided in sustaining the gos- 
pel here. That help was never needed 
more than at this moment. To recede from 
our preitent advanced position, is to consent 
to be conquered — and recede we must. If 
speedy and efficient aid be not aflbrded at 
from abroad. To you, then, we make oar 
appeal — and to you and to the great Head 
of the Church we commend our cause. 

Our embarrassments are now very much 
increased by the fact that we have no aj^ent 
here for the Western Education Society ; 
and after repeated attempts, we are still 
unable to obtain one. Our object in ad- 
dressing this letter, is two-fold. 1. To en- 
treat you, if possible, to find us a suitable 
man for an agent ; and send him on to at 
immediately. 2. To ask you la lay our east 
before the churches of the EUtft, and requeil 
them to help us. 

I have full confidence, from my personal 
acquaintance with you, that you will feel t 
deep interest in this matter, and the m eds 
of rendering assistance I cheerfully leave l» 
your discretion *, but pray let the help be 
speedy and ample. Very sincerely, year 
Iriend, C. E. STOWE, 

Id behalf of CommklM »f Wcatam Aa. fid. Oik 

Rev. S. H. Riddel. 



RULE CHANGED. 

The expediency of modifying the Rofo 
of the Society in relation to the reception 
of new applicants, so as to require on their 
part a longer time of trial as church meair 
bers, and as classical students, previous to 
their being recommended to the patronage 
of the Society, was under consideration at 
the two last meetings of the Directors; 
and at the recent quarterly meeting tte 
following vote was unanimousTy passed: 

Voted, That, Instead of six months, m 
hitherto required, in Rule I. Chapter Y. of 
the Rules of the Society, relating to Bene- 
ficiaries, one year be required hereoftw \ 
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nd that the tfbrestid Rule be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

PenoQi inteodiof to make applicatioQ for 

wittaoce through any of the Examining 

Committeea of the American Education 

Society, will henceforth he required to 

fimish testimooialfl in accordance with the 

ibof e regulation, viz : teatimoniabi certify- 

in| diat they have been members of the 

Church of Christ for one year ; and that 

they have been engaged in the study of the 

Latin, or of the Latin and Greek languages, 

far tD equal term of time. 



APPOINTMENT. 

Tri Rer. Ansel Nash, of Vernon, Ct. 
ha been appointed General Agent of the 
American Education Society for the States 
ofYennont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
lad has accepted the appointment. Rev. 
Mr. Nash Is known to the ministers and 
chorehes of New England, as having once 
hbored for several years with much effi- 
cieficy and success as an Agent of this So- 
ciety. An urgent call to settle in the pas- 
teal charge, eonnected with other provl- 
deatial circumstances, induced him, two 
yotisago, to resign his agency. He has 
agiio entered into the service of the Society, 
ood from his former experience, and bis 
extensive acquaintance with the friends of 
the cause, will possess many advantages for 
a jidiekNu and successful discharge of its 
iaportant dottet. 

REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 

Vilht Mt u ft Mif ordw AmBriMB Edocatloa Bocietj. 

Rxv. A.2VD Dear Sir, — Contrary to all 
■y expectation and m^ seeking, I find my- 
self again occupied with the laborious and 
responsible work of an agent. Truly the 
Lord has led me in a way that I knew not. 
As one quarter of a year has now expired 
Amo I returned this course of life, it may 
Mt be unsuitable for me to give some ac- 
coont of the experience whicn I have had, 
lad the observations which I have made, 
Airing this period. My time has been 
ipent In the counties of Hartford and Tol- 
kod ia the State of Connecticut, and in the 
Itate of Vermont, on the west side of the 
Green Meuntains. After some statements 
which I had heard respecting the Education 
lodety, I have been rather agreeably dis- 
ippuhHed to find U retaining so strong a 

▼OL. xir. 28 



hold on the sympathies and the confidence 
of an enlightened Christian community. 
'Ilie opinion that this Institution has accom- 
plished the end for which it was organized, 
and that there is little if any further need 
of its operations, I have found to be regarded 
by the most intellijgeot as wholly without 
foundation. On slight observation, it is at 
once apparent, that tne surplus of ministers, 
of which so much has been said in some 
quarters, exists far more in imagination and 
appearance, than in reality. To the well 
informed it is perfectly obvious, that except 
in some very limited portions of the country, 
we are very far from being supplied with 
competent Christian instructors. To all 
such it is well known, that for a long time 
the increase of our population has been and 
that it is still fast outstripping the supply of 
Christian pastors and teachers. The most 
that can be said, with even the show of 
truth on this subject, is that there needs to 
be in the land a more equal distribution of 
the persons among us who are qualified for 
the sacred office. In this opinion there is 
a perfect concurrence on the part of all 
whose judgment is entitled to respect I 
have no recollection of an individual of 
this descriptk>n disposed to call its truth in 
question. 

By persons most actively employed in 
efforts for the enlargement of Zton, I have 
heard it asserted at every turn, that there 
is need of every instrumentality In full 
operation to increase the number of pious 
well instructed ministers of the gospel ; and 
further, that viewing things in prospect, 
there never was greater need of this than 
at present. The prediction is often uttered, 
that for the church to suspend or even to 
relax its efforts for this end, must at no 
distant day be attended by (he most disas- 
trous consequences. It is believed that the 
standard of Christian liberality is gradually 
rising in our community ; that hence the 
time is not far distant when more will be 
given than at present among us for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer's cause. We 
know full well that even Christians as a 
body have as yet hardly begun to make 
sacrifices for Christ. We confidently an- 
ticipate that ere long they will feel as they 
have never felt, that all which they possess 
belongs to the Saviour, and that they are 
only stewards of his bounty. When this 
shall be, we doubt not that where tens and 
hundreds are now given for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, hundreds and thou- 
sands will be cast into his treasury. But 
every Intelligent Christian is well aware 
(hat all this will be of little avail in the 
absence of competent religious teachers. 
It is established on the testimony of Jehovah 
himself, that men cannot believe on Him of 
whom (hey have not heard; that faith 
comes by hearing. Hence it is felt by more 
than a few, the best qualified to judge, that 
the comparatively alow increase of educated 
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pioui ministera in the country oueht to 
awaken the utmoat aolicitude in all the 
friends of Zion. Hence also it is often 
asserted that we have never seen the time 
when there was greater need of bringing 
all the means which we possess for acting 
in this cause into full and vigorous operation. 
It is obvious that our Education societies 
cannot be suffered to languish from the 
false impression that they are no longer 
needed, or indeed from any other cause, 
without the most disastrous results. But I 
ha^e often heard it asserted with much 
emphasis, this thing mtut not be. The 
church can by no tneans afford to lay aside 
or to neglect thi$ instrumentality so plainly 
fundamental to all other means of spiritual 
good. It is felt that to discourage and hin- 
der Education societies in their work will 
be to discourage and hinder, in the same 
degree, parents from educating their sons, 
and young men from educating themselves 
for the ministry. But if this thing is suffered 
to be done, ten years will not elapse before 
we shall not only be without men to employ 
in the missionary service at home and 
abroad, but even those parts of the country 
where there is now supposed to be a surfeit 
of spiritual teachers will be unable to fur- 
nish their vacant congregations with pastors, 
and will experience a famine of hearing the 
words of the Lord. I have been cheered 
with the belief, that there is a measure of 
increased sensibility and concern on this 
subject. Sure I am, to say no more, that 
the public mind is capable of being im- 
pressed by a statement of facts in relation 
to it in a degree of which I was not aware. 
To what shall we ascribe it that so strong a 
current \iws been seen setting against the 
Educatk>n cause — and that too in some 
quarters where we ought to expect better 
things? Has it been from ignorance or 
prejudice, or the selfishness and worldiiness 
incident to a depraved heart ? It may be 
less important and less interesting to answer 
these inquiries, than to know that the 
strength of this current is abated. If it is 
not met already by an opposite current, 
plainly its surges do not run so high as 
^en a few months ago. I cannot doubt 
that a judicious and efficient course on the 
part of those who collect and who disburse 
the funds of the American Education So- 
ciety, is all which is requisite, that it may, 
in due time, have that rank in public esti- 
mation among kindred institutions to which 
it is so fully entitled. 

In order to this I have been led to con- 
sider two things as of particular importance. 
First, that there be all possible discrimina- 
tion and vigilance in the selection and the 
supervision of the young men who enjoy 
the confidence and the patronage of the In- 
stitution. Second, that the Spirit of God 
be poured out on the community, and an 
increased number of young men be made 
the subjects of renewing grace. This may 



be leas within the fcope of homm 
than the particular before named. I 
can by no means doubt that He « 
the residue of the Spirit will be ioaf 
by his people to do it for tbeik 
surety a painful and an alarming ft 
unless the Holy Gliost deaceDd in 
newing influences on the commiia 
shall be hardly able much loogar 
any considerable number of ymam 
amongst us of suitable character to 1 
cated for the Christian ministry. It 
be too strongly felt, that the thing 
does now, more ttian every thing elM« 
en disaster and defeat to all our ban 
enterprises and institutions, is the abt 
that divine power and grace, withont 
all human means and efforts are unai 
Unless converts to righteousoew ai 
multiplied among our young men» 
shall the means be found of that futn 
ply of men to preach the uDMtt 
riches of Christ, which it so needfiil 
own country and to the world ? 

ChUtenden Co, Vt., Oct. 14, 184] 



FVom (he BoaUm Reeerdvr. 

ANOTHER MACEDONIAN CB 

** Who wM come over and kolp «• V ' 

We have received an intereitim 
from Rev. Artehas Bullard, Fm 
the First Presbyterian Church in St. 
Mo. in reply to some inquiriea addre 
him some time since, accompani 
papers containing some diacussioiu > 
subject of " nnemployed ministera.' 
give below the eubstance of hia 
which we think must be read witl 
interest, both by ministers and meml 
churches in New-England. He aa 
have no hesitation in saying that Bfi 
Illinois, and Indiana, arc wofuliy da 
of ministers ; and that veru many clii 
must have supplies from New-Englai 
New-York, or the country and the ( 
will safier irreparable loss. Jn theae 1 
there are not a few churches and con 
tions that would support ministera i 
if ministers could be obtained. TIm 
many others, which would pay half e 
thirds of a minister's support, for < 
two years, and then be prepard to gii 
a full support There are maoj 
places where the Home Miaeioo 8 
ought to do most that is done for a 
support for the first one or two 
A tier that, the people would fully si 
him. I fully believe that no oil 
ministers in the West ore now mora 
or popular than those who come beN 
New-England. Indeed, I am sure tl 
no class so much so. There ara 
persons who are jealous of thenit i 
some places they will for a time meet 
opposition. But, it ia tlia aame wi 
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dber miniitnB, from all parti of the land 
and world. 

There are very many places where new 
churches should be organized, and that 
speedily — -places that will soon be very im- 
portant. They must have preachers soon, 
or some of New- England's best sons there, 
will forget the religion of their fathers, and 
be loat to themselves, tlieir conntry, and 
the cause of Christ Theie are places 
where a man could pay his debts as soon, 
or sooner than in New-£ngland. But 
tbey are few. I think coming West, in a 
temporal point of view, a sacrifice. 
There are places where a minister could be 
rapported by several churches in a circuit. 
We need more such men. But the main 
effort should be to furnish each church 
with a minister as soon as possible. Till 
that can be done, some should labor on a 
drcoit In many places, the people would 
npport a man, if he would teach and 
preach at the same time. 1 have often 
wen requested to supply such men in 
Mtnouri. But, I do not tliink this ought 
to be done. Ministers are too much in 
demtnd. 2%e churches in Uie United States 
ngkt to see every man sustained in the 
vorkf vho is ready for it and fit for it. 

Some in our country must be ruined, if 
men are not willing to endure tlie same 
thtt foreign missionaries do. But the time 
ifl ihort, and souls are precious. If New- 
EogUnd does not furnish us hundreds of 
ninisteni, millions in the West must be 
lost The Education and Home Mission 
Societies must double their efforts, or the 
birvest will perish.*' 

Hie information contained in this letter 
is JQst such as the ministers and churches 
m Mew England need ; and we see not 
bow the call can be disregarded. Men 
who have entered the ministry with right 
views and feelings, will certainly stand 
Rady to go wherever the Lord calls them, 
without regard to the hardships and trials 
which they may encounter, or the sacrifice 
of personal feelings and partialities for 
pirticalar modes and customs which may 
De xeaaired of them ; and the churches arc 
bound, by their covenant vows, to sustain 
them, even though the effort should reduce 
them to poverty ; for we are required to 
follow the self-sacrificing example of our 
Lord, even 90 far, if need be, as " to lay 
down oar livea for the lirethren." 



PiMB tkt N. T. firtBfvllaL 

DESTITUTION OF THE WEST. 

Tbk destitntion of the West has been 
dwelt upon by multitudes, man^ of whom 
leoeived their information very indirectly. 
I shall speak only about those things con- 
eeming which I have hid trerj opportu- 
ai^to oe well inibniied 



The destitution is indeed great Thou- 
sands of immortal souls are penshing, be- 
cause (here is no one to break unto them 
the bread of life. The different denomina- 
tions are doing something to roll back the 
current of vice and iniquity that threatens 
to bury everything that opposes its pro- 
gress, yet, afler all which each evangelical 
denomination has done, or can do with its 
present number of ministers, the desolation 
gains upon us. Multitudes of churches in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Michigan, that are able and willing to sup- 
port the gospel, are vacant because they 
cannot obtain a supply. 

Five hundred self-aenying, talented, ac- 
tive young men mi^ht be settled in the pla- 
ces I have named this fall, if they were on 
the ground ; that this is the fact, I know 
from my own observation. In view of this 
alarming destitution, let me ask how many 
of those who this year complete their theo- 
logical studies, arc making arrangements to 
go and occupy these important fields of la- 
bor? 

Will three hundred co ? Will two hun- 
dred go? Will one hundred go? Will 
fifly go? Will twenty go? L^t the an- 
swer come from the Theological Semina- 
ries. 

Let Union, let Andover, let New Haven, 
let Auburn answer. 

I happen to know something about this 
matter as respects two of the Institutions 
named, and 1 do not know that a single 
member of tlie last senior class in one of 
them will go to the West to settle. One 
expects to go from the present senior class 
in the other; now, supposing that theoUier 
two send an equal number, in the name of 
these perishing thousands, where shall the 
men so much needed come from ? Where 
are we to look for a sunply, if not to Ando- 
ver, to New York, to New Haven, and to 



Auburn ? 



J. B. 



From the Chariettoo Obtenrer. 

WHY SHOULD SPECIAL PRAYER BE 
OFFERED FOR AN INCREASE OF 
LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD OF 
CHRIST? 

1. Because the harvest is plenteous, and 
the laborers are few. Many organized con- 
gregations are destitute of the stated admin- 
istration of the word and ordinances. Large 
tracts of territory densely peopled in our 
land, are but very partially supplied witli 
the minbtrations of the Gospel. And from 
heathen countries the repeated, urgent, im- 
portunate cry, is heard: send those who 
will aid us m breaking to the perishing 
multitudes tlie bread of life — send quickly, 
and snnd many, for the harvest is ripe for 
the sickle. 

2. Because it is the very object for which 
our Lord Jesus directed special prayer to 
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be ofEered. The circamstances being simi- 
lar, the church will be guilty of neglecting 
his particular injunctions if she fails to do 
it. And the sin of omission, no less than 
the sin of commission, incurs his frown. 

3. Because compliance with his direction 
in this respect is a test of disciplesliip— un- 
der the general rule, *' if ye love me keep 
my commandments." The love of Christ 
should therefore constrain us to obey him. 

4. Because the ministry is the eifl of 
God — " No man taketh upon himself this 
honor, but he that is called, as was Aaron.*' 
His special gifts to his church should, there- 
fore, oe tiie subject of her special regard. 

5. Because the hearts of all men are in 
bis hands, and he can bring thousands and 
tens of thousands who are standing in the 
market places all the day idle, into his vine- 
yard, and find them ample employment. 

6. Because the ministrv is the chief in- 
strumentality which God has appointed for 
the conversion of sinners and tor the edifi- 
cation of the church. It is but reasonable, 
therefore, that we should offer special prayer 
for large accessions to the number to whom 
this work is committed. 

7. Because God will be inquired after by 
the house of Israel for those very blessings 
which he has it in his heart to fclestow. 

8. Because there is no reason to antici- 
pate the promised glory of the church, un- 
til the multitudes are greatly increased who 
shall publish the salvation of the Gospel — 
and no reason to anticipate this increase, 
but in answer to the prayers of his people. 

9. Because these gifts are more highly 
Talued when they are bestowed in answer 
to prayer. 

10. Because ministers, like other men, 
are mortal. And the congregation that has 
a pastor to-day, may be vacant to-morrow. 
If, therefore, there be not an increase of 
laborers, it may be very difficult to obtain a 
supply. 

J 1. Because to pray for an increase of 
laborers, is to pray for the best interests, 
temporal and eternal, of a dying world. 



CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 

In the College at Athens, Geo., there 
have been several revivals — one of a recent 
date, which resulted in an accession to the 
church of a number of the students. But 
we could not ascertain how many of these 
have resolved to devote their lives to the 
ministry of reconciliation. Among the pi- 
ous young men who have been educated in 
this Institution — and perhaps the same may 
be said of all our southern colleges — very 
few have felt themselves called to spend 
and be spent in the service of Christ. Some 
have engaged in the study of law — others 
have chosen the profession of medicine. 
Secular pursuits, of one kind or another, 
have engrosied the attention of almost 



all, toward whom the expectation of ihm 
church had once fondly turned, as her fu- 
ture heralds. They had professedly tomed 
their feet to the testimonies of the Loid. 
They had consecrated themselves to hie 
service in a public manner. They hid giv- 
en external evidence that they were not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: and yet 
when the question of personal duty caaa 
before them, they have almost all unhesit^ 
tinglv thrust the ministry aside, and en- 
tered with ardor upon other ponnita — ^m^ 
king, in some instances, shipwreck of their 
faith — and in others, leaving it doubtful to 
themselves and to others whether they had 
ever been called into the kingdom ef 
Christ. 

The reason why so few of onr pious ed- 
ucated young men seek the ministry, ariasi 
in part from the manner in which they have 
been trained, and in part from the state ef 
public opinion which thejr must neceanurilT 
encounter. Very tew pious fathers ai4 
mothers are in the habit of consecrating 
their sons from their infancy to this work. 
They do not make it the burden of their de- 
sires and their prayers that God may hm 
honored by them in the Gospel of his Son. 
They do not educate them with a reference 
to this work ; and even after they have be- 
come hopefully pious they select for them 
some oXher pursuit ; .and rather discoura^ 
than encourage them to engage in the nun* 
istry, when the question ofpersunal duty is 
before their minds. 

The example of others also tends to divait 
their thoughts from the subject They see 
at once that the ministry is not the hi^ 
road to honor, to emolument, or to ease, it 
is a self-denying and laborious work~-ofier- 
ing in the prospect little else than poverty 
and trial, and often actual want of tne com* 
ferts and necessaries of life — and they shrink 
from voluntarily encountering such trials, 
and from looking for their support to the 
miserable pittance which the churcbee 
usually bestow upon their ministera, and 
bestow it not freely, but as though it were 
wrung from them in payment tor that fi» 
which they receive no equivalent. 

But still such reasons as these are not 
sufficient The Head of the Church hue 
issued his command and given hia promiae. 
And as the life of a man doea not consist In 
the abundance of the things which he poe> 
sesses, the command shoulo be obeyed and 
the promise believed. Stronger motives 
than mere worldly considerations invest 
the ministerial office — to win souls to Christ 
— to cover a multitude of sins— to save 
from death the guilty and the perishing-* 
and to promote the glory of God and the 
good of man. It is an employment which 
angels might covet, and which many more 
would seex had they a proper view of the 
recompense of reward which will be 
bestowed upon all those who are ftlthfiil 
unto death. 
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The subject of personal duty is uot, we 
fear, sufficiently urged upon the considera- 
tion of pious young men. The difficulties 
in the way are not met as tlipy should be. 
What tliey themselves owe to the Gospel 
is not brought before their minds with suffi- 
cient distinctness ; nor what they should do, 
u an imperfect but grateful return for the 
inestimable favor of God in brining them 
irom darkness to light. The ministry do 
not press this subject as they should, with 
line upon line and precept upon precept. 
Nor is it made the burden of tlieir prayers, 
as directed by the precept of the baviour, 
who said, " Fray ye to the Lord of the bar- 
veit.'* But we have yet to learn that any 
one having a proper sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the ministerial office, and spend- 
inf his life in preaching the Gospel, ever 
regretted on his dying bed that he had not 
chosen some worldly avocation, instead of 
the self-denying work to which he had de- 
voted his time and his talents. — Charleston 
Observer. 



rVom the PhiUddphU ChrlaUtn Obwrrcr. 

FIELDS TO BE OCCUPIED. 

The following extracts are transferred to 
oor columns from the Appendix to the An- 
nual Report of the Philadelphia Home 
Missionary Society, just publistied. They 
show liiat more ministers are wanted in 
Pennsylvania and the adjoining States, as 
well as for wide fields at the South and 
West 

The Rev. L W. K. Handy, of Berlin, 
Md., writing to obtain a missionary to labor 
in the southern portion of the State of Del- 
aware, says, — 

*■ My own ridin?, simply to meet appoint- 
ments, is about 1 10 miles every four weeks. 
Brother Mustard (settled at Lewes, Del.,) 
has to do, perhaps, very little less. Our 
usefulness is so impaired, by bein^ com- 
pelled to travel over these extensive cir- 
cuits, that we scarcely have any encour- 
agement to preach. It is not so much the 
&tigue of nding that troubles us, as the 
meagre prospect of doing good afler we 
have reached oar congregations. We can 
be with them once only in four weeks; 
and, if the weather is bad, once in eight 
weeks; and then seldom longer than the 
Sabbath. We have mourned over this 
state of things for a long time, and have 
been endeavoring in various ways to mske 
our condition better. We have at length 
devised apian, which, if you will help us 
■ecompli«>b, will, with the blessing of God, 
eHeet all tbnt we desire. Blaektrater, Lau- 
rdf and indian rivers (churehes,) are com- 
paratively near each other, and would form 
a pleasant anion. With an active man as 
tlieir pastor, these churches could soon sup- 
port a minister by themselves. What we 
desire it, that the Missionary Society should 
leader them uuitaDee. It is exceedingly 



important that something should be done 
for us. Please present our cause to the 
Board, and yon will confer a favor, not only 
upon the churches particularly specifica, 
but upon the cause of religion in general." 

Rev. P. Chamberlain, of Waterford, 
Erie county, Pa., a member of the Board 
of the Erie Agency of the P. H. M. So- 
ciety, under date of March 18, 1841, 
writes, — 

" Centreville, Troy, and Randolph, need 
a minister immediately. A section of 
country in Warren county, extending a 
number of miles along Broken-straw creek, 
is urgent for a minister. One gentleman, 
though not a professor of religion, will give 
100 dollars a-year to support a Presbyterian 
minister. Gravel-run and Washington are 
still vacant, and I shall probably be under 
tlie necessity of resigning my pastoral 
charge. I have been unable to preach for 
some weeks. 

" Here, then, are six places where minis- 
ters are needed, and where tlie people are 
willing, to the extent of tlieir means, to 
support them. Besides these, we should 
have two itinerant missionaries in the 
bounds of oar Presbytery, in our little 
charches already organized, and to organize 
others in destitute plsces. Measures are 
in progress, for exhibiting in detail the con- 
dition of the field of our agency. From the 
statement made, you see there is a deplor- 
able destitution. A close examination will 
show it in a worse light. Do uhat you can 
for its," 

Letters have been received from several 
esteemed correspondents, in different parts 
of the State of Pennsylvania, on the subject, 
noticed by Mr. Chamberlain, which present 
the destitution in regard to extent at least 
as much greater than had been anticipated. 
We have not room, however, for further 
extracts, except this short one from a pastor 
in Mercer co.. Pa., who, under date of^ April 
24, 1841, says,— 

** We stand in great need of missionaries: 
more than one-half of the population ore 
destitute of the stated preaching of the 
Word." 

The population is 33,8G7, Ministcra, of 
all denominations, 19. 

GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

Iir this life Christians must not onhr ex- 
pect to do God's will, but also to suffer it : 
and the latter is oflcn more difficult than 
the former. Vincitur qui patitur. To be 
spoken of wrongfully and not retaliate, to 
endure much affliction ** in mind, body, 
and estate,'* and still to preserve our integ- 
rity is what very few attain. But it is by 
affliction very often that Christians are tried 
and purified, as gold in tlie furnace, and 
thereby prepared Tor heaven, where, in the 
language of the prophet, "all tears are 
wi^ away from all eyes. 
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COLLEGIATE RECORD, 184L 

Wb haye collected the following items of information respecting the receat Commence- 
BBcnts at Tarlous Colleges. 



No. who reMivcd th« 

Num. dOfTMofB.A. M.A. 

Waterville, 11 8 

Bowdoin, 85 16 

Dartmouth, 78 8 

Univ. of Vermont, 22 7 

Middlebnry, 6 16 

Williams, 32 10 

Amherst, 32 10 

Harvard Univ. 44 

Brown Univ. 81 15 

Washington, Ct. 16 

Wesleyan Univ., Ct. 31 17 

Yale, 78 

Columbia, 81 4 



M.A. 



8 

4 
4 
8 

5 
3 
2 
2 



No. wke rMtlvsd th* 
dcfrwofB. A. 

15 



Num. 

Univ. of New York, 

Union, 

Hamilton, 

Geneva, 

Rutgers, 

Coll. of New Jersey, 

West. Reserve, Ohio, 

Marietta, Ohio, 

Centre College* Ky. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, 11 

Georgetown, D. C. 4 

Columbia Coll. D. C. 7 

Athens, Ga. 16 



80 
15 

7 
20 
69 
10 

9 
13 



M.A. 

86 

11 

2 

86 

3 

17 
6 

I 

10 

14 



M.A. 

7 

3 

I 
2 



2 
3 

4 



The Honorary degree of D. D. was conferred by the 



University of Vermont, upon 
Bliddlebury College, 
Harvard University, 

Brown University, 

Washington College, Ct. 
Wesleyan University, Ct 
Union College, 



Hamilton College, 

Geneva College, 

College of New Jersey, 
Marietta College, 
Dickinson College, 
Athens College, Ga. 



University of N. Y. City, 

Centre College, Ky. 
University ot Pennsylvania, 



WashiqgtoD College, Fa. 



Rev. Renj. Labaree, Pros. Middlebury College. 

Rev. E. W. Gilbert, Pres. Newark Coll. Del. 

Rev. Thos. W. Jeiikyn, of London. 

Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, of Randolph, Ms. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, Fres. Williams Coll. 

Rev. Barnas Sears, Pres. of Newton Theol. Inst. 

Rev. James Thompson, of Barre. 

Rev. Alexis Caswell, Prof, in Brown Univ. 

Rev. Cyrus Mason, Frof. in N. Y. University. 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 

Rev. Matthew H. Simpson, Fres. Asbury Univ. la. 

Rev. Charles White, Fres. Wabash College, la. 

Rev. Erastus D. McMasters, Pres. Hanover Coll. It. 

Rev. Noah Levings, Albany. 

Rev. David Moore, Staten Island. 

Rev. John ProudQt, Prof, in Rutgers Coll. 

Rev. Jared B. Waterbury, Hudson, N. Y. 

Rev. John C. Loixl, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 

Rev. John Brown, of New burgh. 

Rev. Robert S. Candish, Edinburg. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois Coll. 

Rev. John M. Krebs, New York City. 

Rev. Nathan Hoyt, Athens. 

Rev. Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Prot. Epis. Ch. in Ga. 

Rev. James Legge, Pres. Anglo-Chinese Coll. India. 

Rev. Elijah C. Bridgeman, Am. Mission, China. 

Rev. R. Davidson, Pres. Transylvania Univ. 

Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B. D. England. 

Rev. John C. Clay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George Duffield, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. N. C. Grier, Forks of Brandy wine. Pa. 



The Honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred by 
Dartmouth College, upon 



Middlebury College^ 
Amhent College, 



Jared Sparks, Frof. in Harvard University. 
Frederick Hall, Prof. Columbian Coll. Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Samuel Nelson, Chief Justice of New York. 
His Excellency John Tyler, Pres. of the United SUtea. 
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Bunid UnivMrity, 



f tit ColfcKe, 
Union Cidlefs, 



Genen Collige, 
Rutpn College, 
Collc{r or New Jenejr, 



Hon. F. X. Manin, ChieNuMlce of Loulilani. 

Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, Judge Hajt. Sup. Court. 

Hon. Augualua B. l.ongatreel, Pre*. Emory Colt. On. 

Hon, David B. DougUa, Kenyan CollegB, Ohio. 

GcorgB Bancrolt, Esq. BoatOD. 

Hon. Samuel Jonea, Chief Juatice Sup. Ct. N.Yorii City. 

Hon. A. B. Hubrouck, Prei. Rutcera CoUen. 

Cbarlea Lyell, F. R. S. England. 

Ralpb Barnea Grindrod, England. 

Hon. DaTid B, DoukIu, Prea. of Kenyon CoUen. 

Hod. Theodore Frelinnhuyien, Chancellor N. T. Unlr. 

Hon. Joceph C. Hornblofier, Chief Juallce of N. Jemy. 

Hod. Darid L. Swain, Prea. Uoir. of North Cuolina. 
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MEMOIR, 
^1 ISTORIC AL AND LITERARY, OF THE LATE fiARON DE SACY, 

R£AD AT A SESSION OP THE ASIATIC 80CIRTT, JUNE 9S, 1838, B7 M. REINAUO, BIS 
SUCCESSOR IN THE CHAIR OP ARABIC, AND POBMERLY BIS PUPIL. 



[Translatod and abridged by Mri . S. J. (Jskkb) Msrritt.*] 

Anthony Isaac Silvestre de Sacy was born at Paris, on the 21st of 

September, 1758. His father, James Abraham Silvestre, was a notary. 

3Vf . de Sacy had two brothers ; and as is customary among the citizens of 

Paris, the eldest continued the name of his father, the second received that 

t>f de Sacy, and the third was called Silvestre de Chanteloup. 

At the age of seven, M. de Sacy had the misfortune to lose his father. 
His mother was a woman of education, and supplied, as much as possible, 
this loss, to her children. M. de Sacy, being of delicate health, was taught 
reading, writing, and the classics, in which he became an uncommon pro- 
ficient, by a private tutor, fortunately an excellent man. 

At the age of twelve, H. de Sacy was accustomed to walk with his tutor 
in the garden of the Abbey St Germain-des-Pres. It was occupied, at 
that time, by the Benedictines of St. Maur, who were specially devoted to 
the cultivation of letters, and whose name recalls many beautiful monu- 
ments, raised by them, to the honor of religion and science. One of these, 
Dom Berthereau, was then preparing a collection of Arabic historians of 
the war of the Crusades. M. de Sacy already possessed uncommon pru* 
dence and decision of character. Dom Berthereau became his friend, and 
inspired him with a taste for the oriental languages. 

After the termination of his classical studies, M. de Sacy immediately 
commenced the career which has been so eminent, by the study of the 
Hebrew language, applied to a more intimate knowledge of the Sacred 
Writings. His mother was a pious woman, and had educated her children 
in religious principles. From the Hebrew he passed to the Syriao, Chal- 
dean, Samaritan, and then to the Arabic and Ethiopic. These six lan« 
ffuages belong to the same stock, and as the people who speak them are 
[mostly] descended of Shem, son of Noah, they have the general name of 
Semtie, or Shemitish. In the Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy received 



* Osimxiisiv,— I baTC raad and compared thia abridged tranilation of mTdaufhter^e with the orifinal, 
aad find it aeeonu. I r«gret that your limita eould not bava admitted the entire Memoir, without anj 
eoruilnent. Reipectfully, Wm. Jsnsf. 

Edii§n ^ a« tUguUr, 
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lessons from a well-informed Jew, at Paris ; and it is said that he wi» 
accustomed to read, in the Hebrew text, the passages of the Old Testament 
which are embodied in the Liturgy, to render the language more familiar. 
To these difficult studies were added the Italian, ^anish, English, and 
German. 

His habits of life were favorable for these acquisitions ; his mother had 
not rc-married, and, concentrating all her affections upon her children, 
retained them at her own house. Here, M. de Sacy, for amusement, had 
raised a Finch, which he taught to pronounce a few words in Italian. Un- 
fortunately, M. de Sacy was not satisfied with his labors of the day, hot 
oflen continued them during the night; of course, his health became im- 
paired, and his sight enfeebled, compelling him to cease his midnight 
studies ; but for the remainder of his life he suffered the consequences of 
his imprudence. 

It was impossible a man of such endowments should long remain iin-' 
known to the learned world. At that period, biblical studies occupied 
more attention in Europe, than at present. Kennicott and De Rossi were 
then accomplishing their great works. The labor of collatnig the Syriac 
and Chaldean manuscripts of the Septuagint, with the Greek and Hebrew, 
had been commenced ; and many periodicals were devoted to the publicar 
tion of the results. The principal of these, called the Repertory, was pub- 
lished in Germany, under the direction of Eichhorn. 

A German orientalist, of Paris, had noticed, in the Royal library, a 
Syriac version of the fourth book of Kings, apparently translated from the 
Greek version of the Septuagint, by Origen ; and containing the variations 
of many other versions. It was considered important to fix the character 
of this translation, and M. de Sacy, then in his twenty-third year, was en- 
trusted with the charge. He commenced by publishing some notes upon 
the manuscript, in the periodical of Eichhorn. AAerward, he copied the 
fourth book of Kings entire; and it was partly from this copy that an edi* 
tion was printed, in Germany. 

In 1783, M. de Sacy devoted his attention to the Hebrew text of two 
letters which had been addressed, by the Samaritans, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, to Joseph Scaligcr; in reply to a letter from him 
inquiring concerning their rites of worship, and requesting a copy of the 
books in use among them. The reply did not arrive until af\cr the death 
of Scaliger. Father M orin, of the Oratory, made a Latin translation of the 
two letters, which was published by Richard Simon, but was considered 
inaccurate. M. de Sacy made a copy of the Hebrew text, accompanied bj 
a Latin version, and notes, and the whole was published by Eichhorn. 

Independently of these biblical studies, which were continued during hie 
life, M. de Sacy had begun to consider the East in all its aspects, profane, 
as well as sacred ; in regard to its geography and history, as well as the 
various creeds to which it had given birth. In this pursuit he was greatly 
assisted by his knowledge of the Arabic language, to which he now added 
that of the Persian, and Turkish. In the Turkish he made but slight prcK 
ficiency ; but in the Arabic and Persian his acquisitions were beyond 
those of any European scholar ; and it must be remembered, that he com- 
menced their study without the advantages possessed at the present day. 
Reiske, and the Schultenses, father and son, were dead. For the Persian, 
pupils were in want of correct text-books. Among those who cultivated 
Persian literature, were Sir William Jones, in England ; and the Baron de 
Revickzky, in Germany; but neither of them was disposed to fill a vacancy 
so sensibly felt. M. de Sacy had recourse to the advice of some persons 
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who had resided for a long time in the Levant. M. Legrand, interpreting 
secretary for the Oriental languages to the king, was the gentleman from 
whom he derived the most assistance. We have no better proof of the 
slight aid afforded M. de Sacy, than is shown in the difference between his 
earliest and latest works. 

M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in scientific labors. From this 
period, he connected attention to business with the cultivation of letters, 
in 1781, he had been made Counsellor in the Court of Currency. The 
king, in 1785, having created a class of eight free associates, in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, M . de Sacy was comprised in the number. He was 
also occupied in writing two memoirs on the history of the Arabs, and the 
origin of their literature. 

In the first of these memoirs, M . de Sacy has attempted the precise epoch 
of the breaking of the dike of Irem, in Arabia Felix. This rupture caused 
a^eat number of families to emigrate to Mecca, and even to Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The epoch of this event, M. de Sacy has fixed at the 
second century of our era, and he has also given a view of the Arabic 
families who emigrated. The second memoir is devoted to the origin of 
Arabic literature, and was followed, in 1830, by a supplementary memoir 
OD the same subject. 

In the year 1785 he married. He was also the same year named mem- 
ber of a committee of the Academy of Inscriptions, appointed to make 
known, by an analysis, and extracts, the most important unedited works in 
the Royal library, and other libraries of the kingdom. The collection was 
poblished by the Academy. Among the articles furnished by him were, 
an extract from some biographies of the Persian poets, and an analysis of 
four Arabian works relative to the conquest of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
by the Ottomans, in the sixteenth century. It would seem that M. dc Sacy 
intended to publish these works entire, as translations of them were found 
among his papers. 

He soon afler commenced his beautiful essays upon the Antiquities of 
Persia. Beside the gigantic monuments which decorate Persepolis, and 
other cities of Ancient Persia, there exist also some which are less an- 
cient. At a place called Nacshi-Rostcm, are bas-reliefs bearing inscrip- 
tk>ns in unknown characters, and also in Greek. Niebuhr has given the 
most exact imitation of these characters, which M. de Sacy also examined, 
and recognized, among the Greek inscriptions, the name of Alexander, 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, in the third century ; and 
also the name of his father. He discovered, too, various epithets, bor- 
rowed partly from the worship of Zoroaster ; a worship which had lost a 
great part of its lustre after the conquests of Alexander ; and which the 
Sassanide princes flattered themselves with having restored, in its ancient 
splendor. 

M. de Sacy attempted the translation of the other inscriptions, by a la- 
borious discovery of the analogy between them and the Greek, Chaldean, 
and Syriac characters, ascertaining them to be in the Pehlvi and Zend dia- 
lects of the Persian. In the Zend dialect, M. de Sacy derived assistance 
from the labors of M. Eugene Burnouf ; and in the Pehlvi, from the vocab- 
ularies collected in India by M. Anquetil-Duperron, who, with equal learn- 
ing and courage, passed many years among the remnant of the disciples of 
Zoroaster. M. de Sacy explained, in this manner, other inscriptions in 
the environs of Persepolis, and examined a bas-relief in the neighborhood 
of Kirmanschah, upon the frontiers of Kurdistan ; finding upon it the names 
and titles of Sapor second, so celebrated by his wars against the Romans; 
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and those of his son, Bahrain or Vararanes. Ultimately, the attention of 
M. de Sacjr was attracted to the numerous medals in our cabinets, apon 
which he recognized the Pehlvic character, reading the names of the 
princes in whose reigns they were struck ; and an entire class of monu- 
ments was thus given to science. Such are the principal resuJts of the 
researches of M. de Sacy among the antiquities of Persia. His four me- 
moirs were read to the Academy in the years 1787, '88, '90, and '91, and 
display an extreme care on the part of the author in distinguishing between 
certainty and supposition, while translating the characters. They were 
published in 1793, and at that revolutionary period excited little notice; 
but as the public mind gradually acquired its healthy tone, they receifed 
merited attention, and occupy a place among the most beautiful moniH 
ments of French erudition. 

While these labors were in process, M. de Sacy wrote a memoir upon 
the Arabic version of the books of Moses, in use by the Samaritans ; and 
upon the known manuscripts of this translation. 

At the age of thirty-two, M. de Sacy possessed sufficient claims to be 
considered a savant of the first order, enjoying also a highly honorable 
social position. In the year 1791, he was named, by the king, one of the 
commissary generals of the currency ; and the year following, a place of 
titular member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres becom- 
ing vacant, a majority of votes elected M. de Sacy. 

But the French Revolution was already taking a direction menacing 
every kind of society. M. de Sacy, although the father of a family, and 
reduced to a moderate fortune, did not hesitate to resign, in June, 1793^ 
his office of commissary general. As a member of a learned body, he 
found himself obliged to live in the utmost seclusion, in a small house in 
the country, some leagues from Paris. It was perhaps this seclusion 
which saved him. Of a character decided, and inflexible, he would hafe 
been especially obnoxious to the fury of the tyrants who oppressed France. 

In his retreat, his time was divided between scientific labors, and the 
culture of his garden. He wielded by turns the pen and the pruning-hook, 
and attended alternately to his studies, and his vegetables. His scientific 
researches obliging him to come every week to Paris, it was under these 
trying circumstances his memoirs upon the Antiquities of Persia were 
printed. These had been intended for the Academy of Inscriptions, but 
the Academy was no longer in existence ; and lest the learned world should 
be forever deprived of the fruits of so much laborious exertion, M. de Sacj 
went on foot to the capital, with a walking stick in his hand, and a bottle 
of beer for refreshment in his pocket ; thus furnishing an example of en- 
ergy, which attracted the attention even of the neighboring peasantry. On 
Sundays and festival days, the churches being closed, M. de Sacy had aefw 
vices read at his own house. Although the penalty was severe against the 
violation of the laws at that time, no one troubled him upon this account 
On one occasion he was required to thresh grain, in a barn, with all the 
peasants of the country. This new species of day labor was then very 
common. The political party which had triumphed, played with the lib- 
erty, fortune, and life of the citizens; and to maintain itself was obliged to 
have recourse to the most vexatious measures. The peasants of the neigln 
borhood attempted to obtain an exemption in favor of M. de Sacy, by rep- 
resenting that his short stature, and the feebleness of his sight, would make 
him a troublesome associate in the labor, and offering themselves to do hie 
task. 

M. de Sacy occupied his leisure moments with his great work upon the 
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religious system of the Druzes, a numerous population of the mountains 
of Lebanon, whose peculiar doctrines were promulgated by one Hamza, in 
the latter part of the tenth century, under the reign of Hakem-biamr-allah, 
Caliph of Egypt. The principal article of faith was, that Hakem himself 
was an incarnation of the Divinity, and the leader, Hamza, the Universal 
latelligence, combining in his own person all the dogmas and truths of 
religion. In the year 1700, a Syrian physician, in France, presented 
Louis Fourteenth with four Arabic volumes, containing a part of their 
creed. These volumes were translated by Petis de Lacroix, interpreting 
Secretary for the Oriental languages to the king ; but the manuscript 
remained unpublished, and was lost. M. dc Sacy made a new French 
translation, accompanied by passages from other Arabian writers, who 
might throw light upon the subject. He sought to discover the philosophi- 
cal opinions, and political causes, which gave rise to so strange a doctrine; 
making, from a confused mass of materials, a methodical and critical 
abridgement. At Oxford, and other libraries in Europe, are Arabic trea- 
tises, by Syrian authors, (which have never been translated,) on these doc- 
trines, still professed by a small portion of the Syrians. M. de Sacy deemed 
it unnecessary to publish, at that time, a work which had served merely to 
unase him in adversity. 

When the spirit of violence, which signalized the reign of terror, began 
to subside, there was opportunity to think of those labors which had raised 
the reputation of France. On the second of April, 1795, a decree of the 
Convention established a public school for instruction in the living Oriental 
languages, then of acknowledged utility in political and commercial affairs. 
M. de Sacy was appointed instructor in the Arabic. The Persian was 
confided to M. Langles, who had exerted himself for the foundation of the 
school. The decree also required that the professors should compose, in 
French, a grammar of the language they were appointed to teach ; and M. 
de Sacy, not being a man to repeat what had been said before, was careful 
to inform himself of the genius of the Arabic language, and its idioms. A 
methodical and easy grammar, by Erpenius, had hitherto been used by 
pupils, but it was insufficient for profound study. 

The grammatical system of the Arabians themselves is extremely com- 
plicated ; many of them imagining there is something divine about the 
language, and seeking to penetrate its mysteries, that they may render 
themselves worthy of Paradise; while with others the terms of grammarian 
and dreamer are synonymous. The grammatical language of the Arabs 
has been adopted by Persian and Turkish writers, for the accurate study 
of their own tongues. Notwithstanding the great difficulties encountered 
by M. de Sacy, he published the first edition of the principles of grammar 
in 1799. This edition was simply extracted from the clearest and most 
satisfactory parts of the Port Royal Grammar, the general Grammar of 
fieauzee, the Natural History of words, and the Universal Grammar of M. 
Court de Gebelin. But in the second edition, M. de Sacy, having had 
time to arrange and collate his own ideas, made many improvements. This 
work, at once learned and simple, is at present in use in many primary 
scho(^8. 

Meanwhile, a law of Oct. 25, 1795, had reestablished the old Academies, 
upon new foundations. One body, representing the whole, was divided 
into three classes, and bore the title of the National Institute. At the 
commencement, M. de Sacy was admitted a member of the class of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts ; but at this period the government required every 
person, infested with whatever title, to take an oath of hatred to royalty. 
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This, M. de Sacy refused to do, and consequently received a dismiasic 
from the class, before the installation of the new body. But he was Pfi 
fessor of Arabic, and upon that title the oath was demanded, whick I 
verbally declared he would not take, but was willing to continue his leasoi 
to the pupils of any successor appointed. It was not found easy to fill h 
place, and he was permitted to remain. Finally, the Institute having bee 
reorganized in the month of January, 1803, and the Academy of Inacri] 
tions reestablished, under the title of the class of History and Ancient Lit 
rature, M. de Sacy returned to the place he formerly occupied. 

It had been imagined, at various periods, that the archives of the citj < 
Genoa contained oriental works of the highest importance. It was 80] 
posed that when the Genoese flag floated upon the coasts of the Archipc 
ago, and the Black and Mediterranean seas, a quantity of precious maw 
scripts had been collected at Genoa; and perhaps among them might I 
found the solution of many interesting questions in relation to the Midd 
Ages. This idea gained credit from the fact that the Genoese governinei 
had refused learned foreigners admittance to these archives. In 1805,tl 
city of Genoa being under the direct jurisdiction of France, the InstUnl 
considered that a favorable time had arrived for ascertaining the fact, t 
de Sacy was designated by government as the person most capable of ffi 
ing an exact report of the literary riches possessed by the ancient repohli 
of Genoa. He departed ; it was his first and last separation from his famil; 
Gratifying his taste for retirement and domestic life, his family wa 
always his companions on journeys. These were principally to the cooi 
try, at some leagues from the capital ; where he o^en passed a few day 
not for repose, but to labor without interruption. This was in the latH 
part of the year 1805. M. de Sacy did not find at Genoa the expectf 
manuscripts, but discovered many important documents relating to the hi 
tory of the government and commerce of the Middle Ages, some of tl 
most interesting of which he copied. On his return to Paris, in 1806, 1 
made a report to the Academy respecting these documents, some of whic 
were aflerward published entire. 

During the absence of M. de Sacy at Genoa, the professorship of Peraia 
and Turkish, in the College of France, became vacant. The govemmei 
judged that languages so dissimilar required each a professor, and M. d 
Sacy was, on the fourth of April, 180G, appointed for the Persian. A be 
ter choice could not have been made, and the ardent and enlightened mill 
of M. de Sacy soon accomplished for the Persian language, all that he hi 
attempted for the Arabic. 

The same year was published, under the title of Arabic Chrestomath; 
the first fruit of the enterprising labors of M. de Sacy, as professor of Ar 
bic; consisting of choice extracts, in prose and verse, from Arabic writer 
with a French translation, and notes, in 3 vols. 8vo. Most of the articli 
comprising the Chrestomathy, were drawn from manuscripts in the Roy 
Library. They arc all interesting to philologists, and the greater part 1 
general readers. The work fulfilled the intention of M. de Sacy, whic 
was, to furnish a collection intended specially for pupils in the Orient 
languages; particularly those preparing for the service of diplomacy, 
was soon used in all the Universities, both in France and other countrie 
where those languages were cultivated. 

We have seen that, during the republican government, M. de Sacy ha 
no desire to fill any political office. He confined himself to the dutiea i 
Professor, and his academical labors ; which he would have renounce 
immediately, had any sacrifice of principles been required of him. H 
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activity of mind permitted him to continue his occupations under the most 
trying circumstances. In 1808, M. de Sacy was elected member of the 
legislature for the department of the Seine. 

in 1810, the first edition of his Arabic Grammar appeared, in two large 
octavo volumes; the result of the experience and researches of fifteen 
years; and presenting the most learned and methodical representation of 
the Arabic language, that has ever appeared in Europe. The judgment of 
persons competent to decide, has pronounced this grammar a very remark- 
able specimen of grammatical analysis, and it displays a more intimate 
knowledge of the language than the Chrestomathy, published four years 
previous. Nevertheless, the author discovered in it many faults and 
omissions. 

The same year M. de Sacy published a French translation of an Arabic 
account of Egypt, with notes. The author, Abd-allatif, was a physician of 
Bagdad, who lived in the latter part of the tweldh and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries ; and visited Egypt first during the reign of the great 
Saladin, and aflerward during that of his brother, Malek-Adel. Versed 
in the natural and philosophical sciences, an enlightened observer, a reli- 

S'oQS philosopher, but without prejudice, nothing escaped his attention, 
e described the climate of Egypt, its natural productions, the phenomenon 
of the rising of the Nile, and the monuments of antiquity, with interesting 
fiicts respecting each. The notes accompanying the translation relate to 
geography, natural history, and other matters treated of in the work. M. 
de Sacy availed himself of the assistance of MM. Desfontaines, Cuvier^ 
ind other learned men, for the part relating to the natural sciences. A 
biography completes the work, part of which was never published by the 
iQthor, and in which much light is thrown upon the method of study pur- 
Boed in Musulman universities. The entire volume, the result of ten 
years labor, is executed with extreme care, and cannot be surpassed, even 
io the present advanced state of knowledge of Oriental science. 

M. de Sacy was one of those who require no rest, but change of the 
subject of occupation. While composing the works before-mentioned, he 
took an active part in the labors of the Academy of Inscriptions ; furnished 
articles to the collection of Notices and Extracts from manuscripts in 
the Royal library ; and was one of the most zealous contributors of the 
Magasin Encyclopedique, the Mines de V Orient ^ Annaks des Voyages, 
d&c. Among the memoirs for the Academy of Inscriptions, must be 
noticed three upon the nature and revolutions of the right of territorial 
property in Egypt, since its conquest by the Musulmans, from the seventh 
century to the French expedition, forty years ago. Also, a notice of many 
Arabian works, treating of the manner of spelling and reading the Koran 
aload : a subject fruitful of disputes among the Musulmans, masmuch as 
the consonants were lefl without points, and a part of the doctrine of Mo- 
hammed remained only in the memory of his early disciples. M. de Sacy 
was one of the most distinguished contributors to the Magasin Encyclopi" 
diqMe, famishing an article, relating to the East, for almost every number; 
either an analysis of some new work, or news obtained by means of his 
extensive .correspondence. These alone would amount to 1658 pages. 

M. de Sacy was as much the man of business, as the man of science. 
His precision, his indefatigable activity, his self-command, and the con- 
summate address which he knew how to employ, made him equal to all 
emergencies. Any report required of him, or special business, was always 
ready at the appointed time; while his other labors continued as if consti- 
tuting his sole employment. 
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In 1814, the Bourbons returned to France. M. de Saey hailed thei; 
arrival with enthusiasm, and from that time took an active part in the dii 
cussions of the Chambers. He had received from the Imperial govern 
ment, in 1813, the title of Baron, which he had nobly acquired. In lb 
month of February, 1815, he was appointed by the Royal government ti 
fill the place of Rector of the University of Paris, formerly occupied h 
Roll in, and other celebrated men, to whom he was not inferior ; indeed 
he might be considered at the head of the most distinguished scholafs ii 
classical literature. 

During the hundred days, M. de Sacy remained in retirement, occapiti 
only with his scientitic labors. In the month of August, he was nanw 
member of the Commission of Public Instruction, afterward called tb 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. He conferred upon the situation i 
character for regularity, which it had not hitherto possessed. 

In the midst of political and official occupations, science pursued ha 
accustomed course ; indeed, it was at this period, that a portion of Ones 
tal study was commenced, which will always be honorable to the memofi 
of M. de Sacy. This was the system of Prosody and Metres of the Pel 
sians and Arabs. These studies extended to the year 1814 ; at whiel 
period, the author of this memoir (M. Reinaud) became one of his pupili 
and relates that it was not until after many abortive attempts that M. di 
Sacy succeeded in finding what he called the conducting thread of his da 
coveries. Finally, however, he possessed himself of the key to the systen 
of versification of all the Musulman nations who have a literature. Tb 
observations of M. de Sacy were welcomed by the principal orientaliit 
in Europe, and with this assistance to the knowledge of much which hm 
hitherto been unintelligible, he devoted himself with renewed ardor to tb 
study of the Arabic and Persian grammars and scholiasts. It was duriDj 
the years 1814, '15, 'IG and '17, that the ideas of M. de Sacy on subject 
of this nature became fixed ; constituting him all that his most sangain 
admirers desired. He had long been the first of Orientalists ; but tb 
influence of this new progress was visible, not only in his published worki 
but in the unprecedented interest given to these studies. 

As a professor, M. de Sacy, who united so various and brilliant talenti 
was perhaps more distinguished than in any other capacity. A pupil onl 
could judge of his merit. Endowed with perfect clearness of perceptioa 
having had time to meditate upon the theoretical mysteries of the Iti 
guages, and being an unequalled master of them ; he added to these adnu 
tages, coolness, and an imperturbable presence of mind. He would himsei 
raise difficulties, and explain them entirely, saying everything reqaisttc 
and nothing unnecessary. His method of procedure was acknowledm 
the best, not only in France, but throughout all Europe. Men who ha 
accomplished the circle of the sciences, and made themselves distingaishe 
by important works, submitted to his superior knowledge. This he jnatl 
considered a part of his glory. M. de Sacy attached extreme importanc 
to the duties of his professorship. He was accustomed to graduate hi 
instructions, so that the neophyte and the more advanced scholar mi^ 
each receive their due share of benefit. To the first he explained difficd 
works ; and when not thoroughly master of any book in use, he prepare 
the lesson beforehand, collating the text with manuscripts at his disposal 
and throwing light upon all obscure points. When unforeseen difficnltk 
occurred, he acknowledged his embarrassment, and, by private study, wi 
usually prepared at the following lesson to give a solution. All his pupil 
were grateful for his exertions in their behalf, and admired his prodigidi 
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icquiremeDts ; but those who were natives of the same country, were 
proud of the honor he conferred upon that country. 

The usual disposition of his time was, to rise at half past seven, and at 
eight he was in his study. On three days of the week he delivered lec- 
tures on the Persian language, at the College of France, between nine and 
ten ; and on the intermediate days-, upon the Arabic, at the Library, be- 
tween half past ten, and half past twelve. lie then attended the Council 
for Public Instruction, the Institute, or the Ministers. At six, he usually 
dined, with his family. After dinner, he was at his post as member of 
the charitable committee of his district; at some convocation of learned 
men ; or with some friend, or minister. When he did not go abroad, it 
was his custom to retire to his study, sometimes l:i boring there till twelve 
o'clock. On Sundays, and Saints' dnys, he attended regularly the ser- 
vices of the church. St. Sidpice was liis favorite church, although at 
some distance from his dwelling, because the body of a grand-father, to 
whom he was tenderly aitnched when a child, was there interred. M. de 
Sacy never went abroad but with some specitic object, and, for the sake of 
exercise, he usually walked. 

At his own house M. de Sacy was always accessible. In the morning, 
he usually received, as member of the charitable committee, the poor 
women of the district, who came to procure tickets for assistance. Fre- 
quently, at this hour, the stairs and ante-room were crowded. Then he 
attended to those who came to ask information; candidates soliciting his 
suffrage; teachers seeking places. lie was usually found at his desk, 
writing, or with a book in his hand, which he laid aside in order to listen, 
ind would reply as if his mind had never admitted any other subject; 
when he would return to his pen, or book, until again interrupted. It 
may be asked, how M. de Sficy was able to compose works requiring so 
minute attention. M. de Sacy was abstemious in his habits, at the table, 
and his mind was always active. He seemed constantly animated by an 
energy that dispensed with repose, and which might truly be called a sacred 
fire. He possessed also the rare power of passing immediately from one 
subject to another, without loss of time. 

In 1816, the Magasin Encyclopedique was discontinued, and the gov- 
ernment re-established the Journal des Savants, From the commence- 
ment, M. de Sacy was, as usual, a prominent member of the committee of 
contributors. Until his death, few numbers appeared without one, and 
sometimes two articles from his pen, of the usual character ; a great part 
consisting of philological discussions. Complaint has been made of the 
minuteness of some of his observations, but his object was, to make all 
learned men participants in every discovery, great or small, made in the 
course of his studies. In certain countries, particularly in Germany, his 
articles were gratifying and satisfactory. Some of them were very impor- 
tant, not only for their extent, but for the facts they contained, sought 
elsewhere in vain ; for instance, those containing an exposition of the 
mystical doctrines of a sect of contemplative monks of the East, called 
Sufis ; an analysis of the books of the Sabeans, otherwise called Christians 
of Saint John ; &c. Some of these articles have exerted a very great influ- 
ence. In recalling to mind the obstacles encountered by Champollion the 
younger, at the commencement of his researches respecting Ancient Egypt, 
it may be asked : Without the pages which M. de Sacy devoted to the ex- 
position of those labors, would their result have been admitted ? 

In 1816, M. de Sacy published, under the title of Calila et Dimna, the 
fables of Pilpay, from the Arabic. These tales, originating upon the 
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banks of the Ganges and the Indus, were to be found in Persia, in the sixth 
century ; they were thence translated into Arabic and Greek, and finally 
spread through all the west. M. de Sacy prepared a correct text of the 
work, and placed it in the hands of his pupils. It is preceded by a memoir 
of its origin, and diflferent translations, and terminated by the Moallaca of 
Lebidf text and notes in Arabic, with a French translation. The word 
Moallaca designates certain Arabic poems which were composed a little 
before the time of Mohammed. Lebid, the author of these, lived both be- 
fore and after the introduction of Jslam. Thus far his Moallaca had re>- 
roained unpublished; its publication, therefore, by M. de Sacy has rendered 
a service to the lovers of Arabic literature. A memoir of these works was 
inserted in the Collection of Notices and Extracts. 

At the same period, M. de Sacy published a notice of a work called 
Tarifaty or Definitions, intended to supply a deficiency found in the 
Arabic dictionaries, of explanations of technical terms of metaphysics, 
and natural science. 

In 1819, appeared the Pend-Nameh, or book of maxims, in Persian and 
French, with notes. These were composed by a Sheik of the Sufis of 
Persia, who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These he had 
already published, with a French translation, in the Mines de VOrienty but 
they now received improvements, commensurate with the more extensive 
knowledge of the language which he had acquired ; and the addition of 
extracts from various Persian poets, particularly those who had excelled io 
depicting the doctrine of the Sufis. This volume is one of the best which 
can be placed in the hands of pupils, especially those who are interested in 
the philosophical doctrines of the East. The preface, in Persian, was ar- 
ranged by M. de Sacy himself 

Meanwhile, the cultivation of Oriental literature, in its most extended 
sense, was rapidly spreading in Europe. The Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
other biblical languages continued to be cultivated, particularly in Ger- 
many. The study of the Arabic and Persian had, thanks to the labors of 
M. de Sacy, received new life. The peace then enjoyed in Europe, had 
allowed the thoughts of many active minds to turn toward the East, and 
these had added to the study of the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
that of the Armenian, the Sanscrit, the Chinese, and all the languages of 
any celebrity in Ancient and Modern Asia. The happy idea occurred, of 
collecting in a body, at Paris, the lovers of this species of learning, without 
regard to the particular branch receiving attention, and to unite those who 
shared the same tastes. This was the origin of the Asiatic Society, in 
1822. MM. de Sacy, and Abel-Remusat were its principal founders. The 
first was named President, the latter. Secretary. M. de Sacy was at this 
time past sixty years of age, yet, as might have been expected, he took an 
active part in the publication of the Society's Journal. 

At this period, M. de Sacy published his edition of the Seances de 
Hariri, with a commentary, in Arabic, one volume, folio. Hariri was of 
Bassora, and flourished in the eleventh century. These < Assemblies' are 
a species of dramas, to the number of fifly ; where the same personage is 
constantly on the scene, but passes through various situations. The author 
has made use of the most elegant expressions, the most subtle turns, and 
the accustomed proverbial phrases, both in prose and verse. It is a com- 
plete inventory of the language of Mohammed ; a dictionary of synonymes; 
and the Arabs regard it as the best subject for study, for those who wish 
to ]>enetrate the genius of their language. The natives themselves require 
commentaries, many of which are deposited in the Royal library. By the 
aid of these, and analogous treatises, M. de Sacy composed his own, for the 
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beneBt both of Orientals and Europeans. The volume is executed with 
much care, and the most distinguished men of Egypt and Syria have ren- 
dered homage to the learning of the French Orientalist. Some contro- 
versy arose respecting the wisdom of publishing the work, and also regard- 
ing the style of Hariri, which was thought somewhat meretricious. Those 
who would proscribe Hariri, and the writers who have imitated him, are 
not aware that he is not the inventor of the style he uses ; it is a style 
which has been employed both before and since his time, not only by 
philologists and rhetoricians, but by geographers and historians ; and has 
at all times formed the ground-work of the writings and correspondence of 
oriental statesmen ; consequently, were not this species of style understood, 
a great part of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature would become 
Dnintelligible. 

From the style of Hariri, these polemists passed to the oriental poetry, 
and it became the fashion to declaim against the poets of Arabia and Per- 
sia. It is true that many of these poets are not models of taste ; and that 
their verses, like those of too many other poets, frequently abound in forced 
similies, false images, and fantastic expressions ; but all the oriental poetry 
is not in the same taste. The poetry of the Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Turks, may be considered as a mean of obtaining a knowledge of impor- 
tant events of oriental history, the record of which is to be found only in 
contemporary poetry. This controversy caused M. de Sacy much chagrin, 
but he conducted himself with great moderation. In 1826, he delivered 
a discourse before the Asiatic Society upon the utility of the study of Ara- 
bic poetry. This discourse M. Reinaud pronounces an excellent speci- 
men of literary criticism ; considering the question as placed on its true 
basis, and perfectly solved : it was published in the Journal Asiotique, 

In 1826-7, M. de Sacy published an improved edition of the Arabic 
Chrestomathy, with additions ; and in 1829, it was followed by a supple- 
mentary volume, entitled an Arabic grammatical anthology, accompanied 
by a French translation, and notes. These volumes cannot be too highly 
recommended to pupils ; when these have been studied with attention, 
they will find themselves able to read any other books in the language. 
The articles of general interest might perhaps be improved, but, in a 
philological point of view, the work is perfect of its kind. 

M. de Sacy immediately put to press a second edition of his Arabic 
Grammar, which appeared in 1831 ; containing, at the end, an elementary 
treatise on the prosody and metre of the Arabs ; which he believed indis- 
pensable in the progress of oriental criticism. His preface thus termi- 
nates : " Having nearly attained the end of my fifteenth lustre, I surely 
cannot (latter myself that a labor eminently systematic, where judgment 
and critical analysis require the aid of the most faithful memory, is entirely 
without error, or omission ; I have earnestly desired that Providence would 
«pare my life, until I could correct defects, of which no one is more sensi- 
ble than myself. My wishes have been granted, and I thus publicly ex- 
press my thanks to the Author of all good. But it is the last work of the 
kind which will leave my hands, and I bequeath the care of perfecting it 
to my successors in a career, in which my sole desire has been to render 
myself useful, by contributing to the progress of letters, and the honor of 
my country." M. Reinaud, after remarking upon what he considers defi- 
ciencies in the grammar, concludes thus, "It is a work indispensable both 
to teachers and pupils.*' 

Among the articles furnished by M. de Sacy, at this time, to the Collec- 
tion of Notices and Extracts, were a number of original manuscripts of 
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the correspondence of the Samaritans of Syria with some learned men of 
Europe. The nation of the Samaritans being nearly extinct, M. de Sacy 
wished to save from oblivion documents which might, in some future age, 
attest the duration of this people. Man naturally seeks information con- 
cerning those who have tilled a distinguished place in the changing scenery 
of the world. How interesting must be the history of a nation who witness- 
ed the marvels of the reign of Solomon, the passing away of the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and which, 
in its own turn, is likewise disappearing ! The letters were accompanied 
with a French translation, and notes. 

Another article furnished by J\I. de Sacy to the same collection, was an 
extract from the lives of the principal Sulis, by Jami, in Persian and 
French, with notes. The Sufis were a species of religious Musulmans, 
usually devoted to a life of contemplation. Their doctrines are obscure, 
but such was the clearness of mind, and knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage possessed by M. de Sacy, that he has thrown all possible light upon 
the subject. 

About this time occurred the revolution of July. M. de Sacy had long 
since retired from political life. In i82;3, he had resigned his membership 
of the Royal Council of Public Instruction. Ue was immediately after- 
ward appointed administrator of the College of France, and of the Special 
School for Oriental Languages ; but the duties of these two offices, which 
he discharged with so much ability, until his death, were purely scientific. 
Nevertheless, in the month of November, 1827, while the public mind was 
most exasperated by political discussions, he published an article, entitled, 
* Where are we going, and what do we wish ? ' — signed, * An ancient mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies.' Here M. de Sacy sought the foundation 
of all the quarrels of the age, respecting the question of social order ; and 
advanced the opinion, that if the friends of good order were not willing 
to make reciprocal concessions, France, and a great part of the rest of the 
world, was threatened with total subversion. 

The revolution of July found M. de Sacy occupied with his scientific 
labors. Sincerely attached to order and peace, he feared the repetition of 
those excesses from which he had previously suffered. When the rights of 
morality and public security were sufliciently guaranteed, he cordially 
joined the new government. In 1823, M. de Sacy and the illustrious 
Cuvier had been created peers of France by the king : a choice conferring 
no less honor on the government from which it emanated, than upon the 
recipients. 

In consequence of numerous vacancies, occasioned by the cholera, in 
1832, M. de Sacy received the appointments of inspector of the oriental 
types of the Royal press ; conservator of oriental manuscripts of the Royal 
library; and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions. No one 
better merited these accumulated distinctions; but it is astonishing how, 
at his age, he supported the burthen of labor. He was at the Chamber of 
peers, whenever he thought his presence could be useful, and sometimes 
spoke. He considered the day incomplete, in which his Arabic and Per- 
sian studies had not received their regular share of attention. He per- 
formed all the duties, by no means light, of Secretary of the Academy; 
managed the reports of the meetings ; held the current correspondence, 
never lost sight of the interests of the Academy with the government ; 
stimulated the exertions of the various committees ; composed the eulogies 
of deceased members ; and superintended the printing of its memoirs. 
When M. de Sacy was elected Secretary, a part of the duties was in 
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arrears; at the time of his death, everything had been duly performed. 
Beside inspecting the types of the Royal press, he read the proofs of all the 
works in Arabic, or Persian, issued from this magnificent establishment. 
Of his careful revision, the publications of the last six years afford ample 
evidence. 

M. de Sacy had arrived at the greatest elevation to which a man of his 
profession could aspire. Had he desired glory 7 lie was regarded as the 
most distinguished Orientalist that had ever existed: and, as a learned 
man, giving the term its most general acceptation, it was he, whom, since 
the death of Cuvier, France would have put in competition with the learned 
men of all other countries. Had he sought honors? He was a Peer of 
France, a Baron, Grand officer of the Legion of Honor, Member of many 
Foreign Orders, and of the principal Academies of Europe and Asia. Was 
money his object? He received 30,000 francs from his various places, 
which, thanks to his economy, was more than sufficient for his expenses. 
But, he had his share of the sufferings of humanity. In 1810, he lost his 
mother, at the age of eighty -six ; she who conducted his education, and to 
whom he was tenderly attached. In the latter part of the year 1834, 
Madame de Sacy was dangerously ill. Forty-eight years had their happy 
anion continued. During the two months of her illness, the inquietude of 
M. de Sacy was so apparent, it was feared he would not survive the 
approaching crisis. At her death, in 1835, he seemed entirely overwhelm- 
ed ; but gradually recovered, and after a few months, complained only 
that his memory was less faithful than formerly. His ardent love of liter- 
ary labor had assisted in procuring for him tranquillity of mind. The 
steadfastness of his ideas relative to a future life, contributed to sustain his 
firmness. ARer the death of his wife, he frequently spoke of his own dis- 
solution, but without affectation, and as one prepared. He usually com- 
menced the day by attending mass. In his last will, he wrote the follow- 
ing confession of faith; it bears date, August ?d, 1835. 'Wishing to 
settle everything relating to my temporal affairs, and the interests of^ my 
family, I regard it as a sacred duty for one who has existed in a time 
when the universal spirit of irreligion has produced such mournful events, to 
declare, in the presence of Him from whom nothing can be concealed, 
that I have always lived in the faith of the Catholic church ; and although, 
as I humbly confers, my conduct has not always been conformable to the 
holy rules which that faith imposed upon me, yet those faults have never 
been caused by doubts of the truth of the Christian religion, or of the 
divinity of its origin. I sincerely hope that I shall he pardoned by the 
mercy of the Heavenly Father, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour ; not placing confidence in any merit of my own, and acknowledg- 
ing from the bottom of my heart, that in myself I am but weak, miserable, 
and poor.' 

But what new work could possess sufficient interest to withdraw M. de 
Sacy from his griefs? It was a * View of the religious doctrines of the 
Druzes.' More than forty years previous, and during the revolutionary 
tempests, M. de Sacy had collected materials upon a subject so important 
to the history of religious creeds, and also to that of philosophy. Fearing 
the want of sufficient documents to present the picture as he should wish, 
be renounced the attempt. His wife had, from time to time, urged him to 
give to the learned world a work which had cost him so much labor, and 
served to soflen the bitterness of evil days. Finally it received severe 
revision, was enriched by additions acquired in the interval, and appeared 
in two vduines, octavo, early in 1838, with a promise, in the preface, of a 
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third volume, which, alas ! never appeared ; this, with other projected 
works, is lost to us. 

M. de Sacy was now in his eightieth year. His physical powers had for 
some time been failing. In 1837, while in the Chamber of Peers, he had 
a slight apoplectic attack; in falling, he struck his head against a beoeh, 
causing a great flow of blood, which probably sa?ed his life. On Monday, 
the 19th of February, 1838, he gave his lessons in the morning, as 
usual, on the Persian language, at the College of France ; at noon be 
passed nearly an hour at the Royal library, examining some oriental manu- 
scripts about being added thereto. From the library, M. de Sacy went to 
the Institute, and from thence to the Chamber of Peers, where he was ex- 
pected to speak. Afler the meeting, he returned on foot toward hoDM^ 
but suddenly found his limbs failing, and had scarcely time to beckon for 
a hackney coach. In this he was placed, and a person passing who reco^ 
nized him, gave his address, and he was carried home. The variooB 
means used for his relief, proved unavailing, and on Wednesday, February 
21st, at half past four, in the afternoon, he expired. 

Thus was extinguished a powerful intelligence, which during sixty yeare 
had wrought among so many facts, so many ideas, and had mingled in so 
various affairs. He had requested to be interred by the side of his wife, 
in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Those who witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies, will not forget the praises given to his memory. Not the 
least touching was the eulogy of one of his sons-in-law, who, at the moment 
when the tomb was about to close over him, rendered public homage to 
the good example furnished by M. de Sacy to his family. 

The funeral ceremonies were on Friday, February 23d. The Academy 
of Inscriptions held a meeting on Thursday, and wishing to give public 
and extraordinary testimony to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
members, voted a medal in honor of M. de Sacy. Government, also, 
ordered a bust of him in marble to be placed in the library of the Institute. 

M. de Sacy was small in stature, but well made. He was near-sighted. 
Notwithstanding a delicate appearance, he possessed an excellent constitu- 
tion, and, thanks to a regular mode of life, maintained constant good health. 
His physiognomy was not striking; habits of reflection gave him some> 
times an appearance of severity ; but when he exerted himself in society, 
he was cheerful, and his manners extremely winning. M. de Sacy, at first 
sight, appeared cold and reserved. In truth, his natural disposition was 
reserved. Constantly occupied, not only with scientific researches, but 
with affairs interesting to many individuals, and indeed the entire public, 
he was obliged to be extremely circumspect; but he was always polite, 
and even affectionate. Occasionally cheerful, if not merry, the vivacity 
of his repartees made him a brilliant associate in the drawing-room. He 
was always gratified by the society of young ladies, who, to the sensibility 
of their age, added delicacy of mind. 

M. de Sacy possessed much decision of character. He was willing to 
wait patiently until the time to act upon a determination, but was with 
tlifiiculty persuaded to change it. He was zealous in his exertions for 
societies of which he was a member, and also for individuals, whose efforts 
he wished to encourage. By means of his influence with the government, 
his works, extensive correspondence, oral teaching, and active labors in 
the principal scientific publications of the time, the influence of M. de 
Sacy upon oriental literature has been very great. Add, also, that of bis 
pupils, who occupy the principal chairs in Europe. It was M. de Sacy, 
«vho, availing himself of the credit he enjoyed at the commencement of 
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the Restoration, caused the creation of the professorships of the Chinese 
and Sanscrit languages, in the college of France ; and of the Hindoostanee, 
in the special school for oriental languages. He was also held in high 
estimation by foreign governments. The last twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed great exertions in the various branches of oriental literature, in 
Russia and Prussia. The Emperor of Russia, and* the King of Prussia 
always consulted with M. de Sacy, upon the creation of new professorships, 
and the appointment of incumbents. 

The orientalists, of all countries, generally paid M. de Sacy the com- 
pliment of a copy of their works ; if not, they were always purchased. 
He was willing to loan his books to any careful person, having some rare 
relumes constantly in circulation, in various parts of Europe. His library 
is, perhaps, the richest in Europe constituting the property of a private 
inidiridual. 

It has been remarked, that when works of a difficult style were to 
be explained, he would read in advance. He usually had his books inter- 
leaved with blank paper, upon which he wrote his observations, in elegant 
Latin. These volumes he bequeathed to the depository of oriental manu- 
icripta in the Royal library, and they are of great value to pupils in those 
studies. It is curious to mark the difference between the annotations 
made at the commencement, and those which were inserted toward the 
end of his career. 

M. de Sacy was one of those men who, possessing uncommon talents, 
would be distinguished in whatever situation Providence might place 
them. It has been shown that his works were written amid a multiplicity 
of occupations, the variety of which may possibly detract from his glory, 
aod thus posterity render him less than justice. He was successively 
member of the two principal political bodies of the State, but his legisla- 
tive course, honorable as it was, offered nothing to distinguish him from 
many of his colleagues. The writings relative to his political career, and 
analogous productions, anterior to the year 1H23, were published by him, 
under the title of ''Discourses, opinions and reports, upon various subjects 
of legislation, public instruction, and literature." His admirable talent as 
a professor had but a limited theatre for display. His translations, notes, 
commentaries and grammar, will never cease to be used by orientalists, 
bat that class of scholars is comparatively small. 

H. de Sacy seems to have been born to give to oriental literature the im- 
petus which it received from him ; and no less to erect one of those monu- 
ments which shall satisfy all classes of men, and confer everlasting honor upon 
a whole people. For this, patience was necessary. Not the patience which 
consists in repeating the testimony and names of authors, but the patience 
of which Buflfon speaks, and which gives to a man the power necessary to 
fix bis thoughts upon the same idea, during a day, a week, a month, or 
entire years. Newton was asked, how he had arrived at those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, and he replied, " by thinking of them 
always." It appears that M. de Sacy did not possess the power of confining 
his attention for a long time to one object, as may be seen from the incred- 
ible number of objects which occupied him at the same time. The same 
remark has been made respecting the great Cuvier. But Cuvier had the 
adTantage of having chosen sciences of immediate application, for the sub- 
ject of his researches ; sciences which had become fashionable, sciences 
which related to professions universally extended, such as those of medi- 
cine and sarffery. 

The imptute gifen by M. de Sacy, and by some of the early members 
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of the Asiatic Society, will be ever influential. In all parts of Europ 
may be seen works, the production of which, thirty years since, wool 
have been deemed impossible. Not to mention the publication of th 
Arabic and Persian texts which owed their existence specially to M. d 
Sacy, it is sufficient to cite the edition of the Bibliographical Dictionar 
of Hadji-Khalfa, in Arabic and Latin, published at Leipsic, by M. Flijge 
at the expense of the Committee of Translations, of London; also tb 
edition of the Arabian Chronicle of Tabari, in Arabic and Latin, printe 
at Leipsic, by M. Kosegarten. At Paris, even upon the scene of tfa 
labors of M. de Sacy, M. Cluatremere published the history of the Moi 
gols, by Raschid-eddin, in Persian and French, with notes. M. de ShiM 
aUo, has printed the Arabic text of the Dictionary of Illustrious men < 
Islam, by Ibn-Khallikan. The edition of the Arabic text of the geograpli 
of Aboulfeda, which appeared under the auspices of the Asiatic Societ] 
might also be cited, and many other works, no less worthy of interes 
One circumstance should be mentioned, which is, that all these worl 
have been given to the world by the pupils of M. de Sacy, and therefore 
part of the merit of the execution is due to him. 

To France belongs the honor of awakening the attention of all tli 
universities of Europe to these pursuits. M. de Sacy has given a ne* 
impetus to the study of the Arabic and Persian languages ; M. Abel-R< 
musat has facilitated that of the Chinese ; and M. de Chezy has extende 
the knowledge of the Sanscrit over the whole continent. The inheritanc 
of these illustrious men, adds M. Reinaud, belongs to France, and Franc 
has placed the deposite in the hands of the Asiatic Society. 



NOTICE OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITIO] 
OP THE BOSTON SOCIETY OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

[Bj AuooiTUs A. Gould, M. D., of Boston, Alt.] 

In the winter of 1830, a few gentlemen of scientific attaiamenta conceive 
the design of forming a Society, in Boston, for the promotion of Natural Hii 
tory. After several preliminary meetings, and communicating their designt 1 
others who they supposed would be favorably disposed towards them, a mee 
ing was called on the 28th of April, 1830. It was organized by the choice < 
Dr. Walter Channing as Moderator, and Theophilus Parsons, Esq., as Secretar; 
They then resolved to form themselves into a Society under the name of u 
** Boston Societt of Natural History." On the 6th of May a Constitutk 
and By-laws were adopted ; and, on the 13th of the same month, officers wei 
chosen. An Act of Incorporation was obtained at the next session of tli 
Legislature, and bears date February 24, 1831. 

The great object bad in view in the formation of the Society was to promd 
a taste, and afford facilities for the pursuit of Natural History, by mutual e< 
operation, and the collection of a Cabinet and Library. But it has always bee 
understood, that especial attention should be given to the investigation of til 
objects in our own immediate vicinity. 

The officers of the Society are a President, two Vice Presidents, Correspoai 
ing and Recording Secretaries, Treasurer, Librarian, eight Curators and 
Cabinet keeper. These officers constitute a Council on which devolves tb 
management of the business concerns of the Society. These are choM 
annually, by ballot, on the first Wednesday in May. 

Thomas Ndttall, Esq., the well-known botanist and ornithologist, wi 
chosen the first president ; but as he regarded himself as only a transient rea 
dent in Boston, he declined the office. 
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The follotring (rentlcmen have sastained the several offices, from the organi- 
ution of the Society to the present time. 



Presidentt, 

Benjamin D. Greene, Etq^ 1830—1837 

Ci«org* B. EoMrMHi, Eaq., Ib37— 

Ficf Pruid§nt$, 

€«orM Ray ward, U. D., 1830—1839 

Jiibn Ware, M. O., ]8:)0— 1636 

Hon. Fracei4 C. Gray, 1833—1834 

Rev. P. W. P. Greenwood, IKH— 1841 

Walter Channinf, M. 0., 1836—1837 

Aaoe Binaejr. Bm., 1837— 

CkariM T. JaekMn, BL D. 1641— 

TrMsur§r», 

Bmotk E. Greene, Esq., 1830—1839 

AoHM Binney, Emi-, 1833—1834 

B. 8. Dixweli, Bm)^ 1834—1837 

Eara Weeton Jr., Eki^ 1837—1839 

John JaiDOB Dixweli, Eeq., 1839— 

Ofrrtsponding Sterttaritt. 

Ganaliel Bradford, M. D., 1830—1834 

Amos Binney, Em)., 1834—1837 

B. 8. IMxwell, Eeq., 1837— 

Racwding SecreUariu, 

Theophilu ParraM, Etq., 1830—1830 

D. Humphrey* Storer, M. D., 1830—1836 

Martin Gay, M. D., 1836—1838 

Aufostoa A. Gould, M. D., 1838—1839 

Jeffriet Wyornn, M. D., 1839—1840 

F. A. Eddy, M. D., 1840— 

Librarians, 
Beth Ban, M. D., 



1830-1839 



Charles Amory, M. D., 
Charles K. Dtliaway, Esq., 

Curatora, 
Hon. Praneis C. Gray. 
Walter Channinf, M. D. 
Edward Brooks, Esq. 
Benj. I). Greene, Esq. 
Amoi Uinoey, Esq. 
J. W. UcKean, M. D. 
Geo. B. Emerson, Esq. 
Francis Alger. 
J. & C. Greene, M. D. 
Joshua B. Flint, M. D. 
A. A. Gould, M. D. 
Winslow Lewis Jr., Bf. U. 
William B. Fowlo. 
Clement Durgin. 
Geo. W. Otis, M. D. 
Charles T. Jackson, M. D. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, M. D. 
J. E. Tesehvmacher. 
T. William Harris, M.D. 
Martin Gay, M. D. 
D. H. Storer, M. D. 
Nathaniel B. ShurtlftiT, M. D. 
Thomas M. Brewer, M. D. 
Jeffries Wyman, M D. 
Marshall S. i^cuddor. 
Thomas T. Bouv«. 

CabinU Kupara, 

Estes Howe. 
T. M. Brewer. 
Samuel Cabot, Jr. 
8. L. Abbot. 



1839-1833 
1833- 



It is not a requisite for membership that a person should be practically en- 
gaged, or immediately interested in the study of Natural History. Any person 
vho is willing to contribute to the support of the Society, either from personal 
interest or because he regards it as an institution calculated to conduce to the 
public good, may become a member. The consequence is, that the whole num- 
ber of immediate members compared with the working men of the Society is 
very great. The privileges of the members are, free access to the Cabinet at 
all times on application to any member of the Council — the use of the Library 
—and admission to all Lectures given in the name of the Society. Filly dol- 
lars paid at anyone time, constitutes one a patron; the immediate members 
are subject to an annual assessment of three dollars. 

The operations of the Society may be arranged under the following heads, 
Yiz: 

L Meetings. Regular meetings are holden on the afternoons of the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. They may be multiplied or otherwise 
arranged, as they occasionally have been, to weekly meetings, and to evening 
setsions. At these meetings, the business of the Society is transacted, scien- 
tific communications are heard, and donations are received. It has long been 
the custom, and one attended with great benefit, to commit every donation, 
whether it be a specimen or a book, to some member, whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain its name and any thing interesting pertaining to it, and perhaps make it 
the nucleus for an essay on some department of natural science. Thus, by ma- 
toal assistance, each member may readily gain a general knowledge of every 
article and book of which the Society comes in possession. Thus, the mem- 
bers, by having a duty imposed upon them, are not lefl entirely to their voluntary 
contribotions ; and many an one has thus been induced to engage in scientifio 
investigations which he would never have thought of undertaking, if lefl to his 
own motion. Many an one, by getting his interest once excited to study with a 
scientific eye some object with which he is familiar in every day life, soon finds 
himself fairly entered upon a path which he ever afler pursues with zealous 
ind successful speed. 

IL Lectures. In the early days of the Society it was deemed that one of 

TOL. ZIT. 31 
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the most direct modes to call public attention to the sobject would be to pfo- 
cure courses of lectures. Accordingly, four courses on various subjects con- 
nected with Natural History were given, with good success. These wero 
mostly given by the original members of the Society. But courses of lectures 
on miscellaneous subjects, for which it was not difficult to procure lecturers, at 
merely nominal prices, sprung rapidly up, and occupied every evening of the 
week ; so that at length it seemed expedient to discontinue those on Natural 
History. The main object, however, of their institution, had been extensively 
gained. Since then, the public has occasionally been invited to attend the 
regular meetings of the Society for several months in succession, daring which 
time individual members pledged themselves to occupy the time of each meet- 
ing. These meetings were well attended. 

III. Publications. Soon after the Society went into operation, a periodical 
publication was commenced under the title of the *' Boston Journal of Miturai 
History,^ It is of the octavo size, printed on fine paper, and in the best 
manner. Each subject is illustrated by figures, so far as is desirable, and each 
Tolume of 500 pages contains from ten to thirty plates. Hitherto, about half 
a volume has appeared annually, in two parts ; and the third volume is cow 
completed. This work is already becoming important as a work of reference, 
and will soon be indispensable to every student of American Natural His- 
tory. It contains many important papers, such as the posthumous entomo- 
logical papers of Mr. Say, Dr. Kirtland*s monography of the Fishes of the 
Ohio, Dr. Storer's Fishes of Massachusetts, Dr. Binney*s monography of the 
Helices of the United States, the Conchological papers of Messrs. Couthouy, 
Adams, and others ; and the reprint of the various Zoological Reports per- 
taining to the State of Massachusetts. Papers are invited from naturalists 
in any part of the United States. It is by its publications alone, that the So- 
ciety can expect to be extensively useful, diffusing the facts gathered by its 
members, and securing to them their honest due as original observers. The 
circulation of the journal is now nearly sufficient to defray the expense of its 
publication ; and the demand for it, especially from abroad, is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has also published and distributed, gratuitously, the discourses 

fiven at annual meetings, by Dr. Walter Channing, Rev. H. Winslow and 
. E. Teschemacher, Esq. Arrangements have also been made to publish an 
abstract of the doings of the meetings in a form to be extensively and promptly 
circulated, as is now done by most other scientific bodies. 

IV. The Formation of a Cabinet. This was naturally the first object 
to which the attention of inexperienced naturalists would be turned. Any one 
may be a collector, though he may not enter upon the intimate study of natural 
productions, and can thus gather the materials on which others may labor. 
Consequently, a collection was formed with a rapidity equivalent to the zeal of 
a newly formed Society with numerous members. The nucleus of the Cabinet 
consisted of a collection of about one thousand species of shells, deposited bv 
Amos Binney, Esq., and the geological and mineralogical collection of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, second in completeness to no other cabinet in America. Not long 
after this a very important addition was made by J. N. Reynolds, Esq., of his 
collections made during a visit to the Antarctic seas and S. America, comprising 
upwards of 400 birds' skins, numerous plants, shells, minerals, organic remains, 
insects, eggs, dLC. Another large addition was made by Joseph P. Couthouy, 
Esq., who, on joining the Exploring Expedition, generously placed in the So- 
ciety's Cabinet about 800 species of choice shells. Around these rapidly clus- 
tered other birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, skeletons and plants. Some of the 
principal objects in the hall are, the skeletons of an elephant, rhinoceros, Gal- 
apago tortoise. Cape ground-bog, ostrich, &c. To particularize any of the most 
Taluable donations made by those who have remembered the Society at home 
and abroad, would be doing injustice to the favors of other persons equally enti- 
tled to gratitude. The hall over the Savings Bank is now crowded, and the fol- 
lowing schedule will give some idea of the present extent of the collection. 
In the department of Mammalia there are skeletons and parts of skeletons, and 
a few stuffed skins of 200 animals ; — of Birdsy about 450 skins, of which only 
•boat 100 are moanted, with about 50 nests and 200 eggs ;^iV«Ae«, 400 spe- 
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cies, including* a nearly complete suite of the fishes of Massachusetts; — Rep' 
tUes^ 150 species, embracing all those of this State; — Inttcls^ not less tiiaa 
4,000 species, and more especially valuable from comprising the entire collec- 
tion, with the Journal, made by Prof. Hcntz, and the labor bestowed upon their 
arrangement by Dr. T. W. Harris, who is now unquestionably at the head of 
Entomology in America; — SkeUs, about 4,000 species, arranged in a very con- 
venient manner, and mostly labelled ; — Minerals^ 800 specimens in addition to 
the collection of Dr. C. T. Jacksun, and the collection of Rocks, Minerals and 
8oiis made by Prof. Hitchcock, illustrating the mineralogy and geology of the 
State; — CruHdcecLj 150 species; — P/anis, 5,000, partially arranged, with numo- 
roos specimens of wood and fruits ; — and the collections of corals and radiatsd 
animals are very respectable. 

The Cabinet of Dr. Jackson has not yet become the property of the Soeietf, 
but in the course of the last year Mr. Binney offered to relinquish to the Society 
all claim to the collection of shells deposited by him, provided other gentlemen 
who had collections would contribute such shells as they might have, which were 
Dot in the Sciciety's Cabinet, or such as would materially improve upon the speci- 
mens already possessed. This proposition was readily assented to, and in 
consequence, about a thousand species were added from the cabinets of 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, G. B. Emerson, Esq., J. J. & E. ti. Dizwell, Esquires, 
Dm. D. H. Storer and A. A. Gould, and Messrs. T. J. Whittemore, John War- 
ren and Stephen Kmmous ; so that the entire collection of Shells is now the 
property of the Society. 

V. EzuiBiTioKs. It has been the policy of the Society to discountenance 
anything like exclusive privileges, and to make as available as possible any ad- 
vantages to be derived from its operations. It was early decided that no fees 
should be received from visitors to the Cabinet; and for several years, the 
room has been opened every Wednesday from 12 to 3 o'clock, for the free 
admission of any persons, whether young or old, who might wish to examine 
it It has been a favorite resort of the curious and inquisitive at those periods. 
Every one seems to respect the liberty given him, and scarcely has an in- 
stance been known of an article having been removed or damaged, which has 
not been promptly replaced. Many donations are obtained from persons thus 
visiting the collection, and a taste for natural productions is thus widely di^ 
fused. 

VI. FoaMATioN OF A LiBRART. When the Society originated, the great 
difficulty in the way of making advances in the study of Natural History, was 
the want of books. No one possessed more than a few volumes on some sub- 
ject to which he might have given his individaal attention. The importance of 
forming a Library was at once felt ; and most of these scattered volumes have 
been collected, until there are now about 1,000 volumes in the Library. Most 
of these have been dt>nations, either directly, or after having been purchased 
by private subscription, nothing being drawn from the general fund of the So- 
ciety. It is gratifying to be able to record the liberal donations of Charles 
Amory, Esq., B. D. Greene, Esq., of the Hon. John Davis, who contributed 
fifty-two volumes of standard works on Natural History, most of them botani- 
cal ; the bequest of Simon E. Greene, Esq., one of the original members, whs 
left to the Society all the works in his library on Natural History, amounting ts 
38 volumes, as well as his large collection of Shells and Minerals; the great 
work of Audubon on American Ornithology, which was presented by the liberal- 
ity of Amos Lawrence, R D. Greene^ «. A. Eliot, David Eckley,G. R Emerson, 
Charles Amory, Wm. IngalU, G. a Shattuck, G. C. Shattuck Jr., Mrs. Shattuck, 
and Geo. Parkman ; and the very rare and valuable work of Olivier on the 
Natural History of Insects, with the Supplement by Voet, in 10 quarto volumes, 
colored plates, which was purchased of Prof. N. M. Hentz, together with his 
entire collection of Inae<^s, numbering about 30,000 specimens, by the sub- 
scriptions of Drs. James Jackson, John Randall, B. D. Greene ; Francis C. 
Gray, Horace Gray, Jonathan Phillips and David Henshaw, Esquires, and other 
liberal gentlemen, who prefer that their names should not be divulged ; and 
above all, the princely gift of a superb copy of Audubon's Birds of America, 
Ibll jKHind in Russia lewtJier sad gilti the laost expensive copy in the coantry« 
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from the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins. In consequence of this last donation, the 
consent of the donors of the duplicate copy was obtained to exchange it for 
Other standard works, especially works on Ornithology. This was done at 
nearly the original cost of the work, and the number of volumes in the library 
was thereby greatly increased. 

Another and a permanent soorce for the constant increase of the library, is 
the legacy of the late Ambrose Courtis, Esq., of which mention will be made 
hereafter. 

When we consider how essential a library is to the study and arrangement 
of every department of the Cabinet, it cannot but be felt that the members 
have done wisely to contribute largely towards it. It is of vital importance 
that the naturalist, who is engaged in the investigation of any subject, should 
be able to know aU that has been written upon his subject. Scientific books 
sre expensive, and no man among us can promise himself such a library as he 
may need. It is the part of wisdom and interest, therefore, to collect the 
volumes, which are scattered here and there, into one common stock. They 
will thus be vastly more useful than when shut up in private libraries. 

FiifANCES. Until quite recently, the only resources of the Society have 
been the proceeds of lectures and the annual assessments. The former were 
nearlv adequate to the expense of the furniture of the Hall and the show-cases, 
«ll of which are made of mahogany. The latter have been nearly sufficient to 

Ky the rent of the Hall, and the incidental expenses of the Society. No money 
s been appropriated from the funds of the Society for the purchase or the pre- 
servation of objects. All the articles in the Cabinet have either been presented, 
or, when any have been purchased, as has often been done, it has been by con- 
tributions ; and all the labor of preservation and classification has been done 
by the voluntary labor of the members. 

In the year 1835, the Legislature of Massachusetts, in appropriating money 
in aid of various institutions for the furtherance of education, voted to the 
Boston Society of Natural History $300 per annum, for five years. And in 
1840, Simon E. Greene, Esq., in addition to his library and collection of shells 
and minerals, bequeathed five hundred dollars in money, for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. These sums, together with the resources mentioned 
shove, have been sufficient to defray all the outfit and incidental expenses, so 
that at the last annual meeting, in May, the Society was declared, and for the 
first time, otU of debt. 

The Society is indebted for its first permanent endowment to the generosity 
of one of its members, Ambrose S. Courtis, Esq. Mr. Courtis was a mer- 
chant, comparatively little known among scientific men, who by diligence and 
prudence was enabled to retire with a competence while yet a young man, in- 
tending to devote his subsequent life to the acquirement and diffusion of know- 
ledge, and filled with generous and exalted designs for the promotion of science, 
art and humanity. While in Europe in 1834, he gave the first token of his re- 
gard for the Society, in the present of a splendid solar microscope, with an 
achromatic lens, made by Dolland, of London. Soon afterwards he forwarded a 
copy of his will, by which he devised to the Society several sums for specific 
purposes, amounting in all to $15,000, and an order for the immediate payment 
of a part of it, lest perchance his intentions might be defeated. Mr. C. did not 
live to return to this country. In his last will he not only confirmed his pre- 
vious legacies to the Society, but made it his residuary legatee. The legacies 
however were accompanied by embarrassing conditions, which would forbid their 
direct application to the uses of the Society for a long period of years. Per- 
mission was therefore obtained from the Legislature of the State, to which his 
legacies reverted in case they were not accepted, to compromise with the heirs 
St law; and the sum of $10,000 was eventually received for the unconditional 
and immediate use of the Society. This sum now constitutes the permanent 
fond of the Society, the principal of which is not to be encroached upon. For 
the present, its income is appropriated as follows, viz: one-third to the increase 
of the Library, one third to the preservation of objects for the Cabinet, and the 
femainiog third for the publication of the Journal. 

The Society may now be considered as established upon a firm foandation. 
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It has existed long enough to have lefl its impress upon the community. By 
admitting to membership all who are interested in its objects, and by giving 
gratuitous access to the Cabinet and Library on application to a member, at all 
times, and to all persons, either for study or the gratification of curiosity, it 
strives to make this impress as wide and as deep as possible. It is believed that 
this Society was the first to adopt a course in this last respect, which, we are 
happy to say, is now pursued in all similar institutions in this country. It is 
also believed that the policy and privileges of this institution approach as nearly 
to the design of a distinguished foreigner, M. Vattemare, in their universality, 
as the state of society renders desirable or available in a country where the 
▼oluntary principle so successfully sustains every institution and every en- 
terprise. 

In addition to the influences of the Society upon the community in behalf r 
Natural Science through its Lectures, its Cabinet, its Library and its Journal, 
may be truly said, that the Zoological and Botanical survey of the State, in o 
Dection with the Geological survey, was mainly devised, obtained and exe^^ 
by its Council. The result of this survey is such as to reflect honor up(^ 
liberality of the State which ordered it, and the science of the Commiaf 
who performed it. ine 

The present fund of the Society may possibly suffice, for a whil^nt, 
objects to which it is appropriated. But there are other wants alre^coU 
and which are daily multiplying and becoming more imperative. SoJe of a 
lection cannot be kept in proper order without being under the /ety has 
competent person, entirely devoted to its care. Such a person tlvCabinet, 
not the means for employing. Again, the Hall which now contai/enlargcd. 
is already crowded to excess, and its accommodations must so/should be 
It is already very desirable, and almost necessary, that a bu^purposes of 
obtained sufficiently ample and conveniently constructed fQn,o the neces- 
the Society. Hitherto, the funds have been exclusively dey\)een too ofleo 
sary and the best uses of the Society, and not wasted, aWy shall arise for 
done, in brick and mortar. It is to be hoped that no ne| be doubted, that 
diverting them from their accustomed channel ; and it a^\ in behalf of an 
when a building shall become absolutely necessary, atyfeel always ready to 
institution so valuable and so liberal, to tliose in Bosionj^^ bestowment upon 
contribute freely for objects of public good, and who/^^gir fortunes for the 
such objects as the best disposition they can maE^^y response, 
benefit of their children, would not be made withoi^ 
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Uws, and also legal men, have al^frf/ Lmisphere, this assertion claims 
tion among every civilized people. ^T"; " ^hich our American laws have 
onwonted credit. But the national of » "°^. ^^^^ and English; coden 
drawn many valuable materials, '^T^/^^nhiracter of th^ /.gaZ pro/eMion, 
throuffh which may be traced the sjr'® * . 

at difierent periods in their respectJp ^°""^"^^. „ -.«^,. airectlv under a Theo- 
As the Hebrews or Jews wer Jhe only "^V^" f Jt'. X neoole of a million 
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trine that the priest and civilian ought to sustain characters equally pure and 
elevated, and strive with mutual assiduity to benefit their fellow men. 

The laws given to the Jews proceeded from the bosom of God. The tables 
of the Decalogue, as a sacred constitution, written with bis own fingers, and 
the laws themselves, recorded in the books of the Pentateuch, form the most 
ancient code in existence; one that will forever command supreme respect; 
for nothing like it has ever come to mortals. It is rilual, moral and politieid.* 

The numerous rites it ordains in sacrifices and offerings, prefigured the suf- 
ferings of a Saviour atoning fur sin, and taught the doctrine of faith and pardon. 
Every dictate was full of design. An act mere\y politicai, may be either of a 
• public or municipal character ; and its expediency be a question submitted 
rather to our discretion than to our conscience. The opinions formed of it 
usually rest on principles of reason and equity, according to the circumstances 
of the case ; the voice of law being silent upon the subject, as it is in relation 
to a multitude of public measures, and to ten thousand minuter particulars of 
uman conduct. But in most requirements of the Divine law, it must be taken 
have both a moral and political sense, as it extends to the motives of the 
rt, and always lays the utmost stress upon the spirit of man's obedience. 
himself speaks in bis law ; and although all transgressions of it are not 
liy heinous, yet every one who disobeys, violates the Divine command. The 
bliperfect, like the Source from which it springs. It not only forbids all 
No^d and cruelty, but it cultivates the tenderest sensibilities of kindness, 
nor SI the parent bird shall be taken away from her young in the nest ; 
it ieti& thou seethe a kid in its mother's milk.** The primary duties of life 
childreLfor it says to the child, honor thy father ; and to the parents, teach 
holds an ildren the commandments of God. Always just and impartial, it 
low enou^, balance. No one is high enough to offend with impunity, nor 
his cause ; i suffer wrong unnoticed. The poor man shall not be known in 
bor*s goods i^e rich man spared in judgment. To put the hand to a neigh- 
are pointedly ae deeply condemned ; so divers weights, and unequal measures 
cottage and tbe'red. The light of the law shines with equal favor on the 
sure of its rewar^e ; on the artisan and the scholar, all honest industry being 
report ; and to the^<> reputation it is a castle, allowing no one to raise an evil 
that expects no retd^y i^i^ an almoner of charities,opening the heart and hand 
of power, and strips h ^^ f^rce is not to bo resisted, for it crushes the pride 
protector and the trai'I^^^^"^ ^^'^'"^^ ^^ i^^ ^^^'^^ > equally the good man's 
only the guardian of ijfsor's dread. In short, its watchful providence is not 
bier ; it guides to safety !?^ privilege, it also surrounds the cradle and the 

Such is law divine — fu.^** heaven, 
that the heavenly code iv^ penalties, it is true, still it must be remembered, 
cnercy-seat, the pedestal'of S completed, was placed in the ark under the 
tnade honorable by his Son. ^'"^ cherubs; a book of God now magnified and 
« multitude of proverbs and V^rtheless there was at length appended to this, 
the origin and nature of which L"^ ^hich were denominated ** Traditions^ 
•duct us to the departments of ^o"^ ^^® ^^^^ objects of our inquiries, will con- 

The supreme tribunal and publi;"""®"^! 
<:on8i8ting of " seventy £ldera"f assembly of the Jews was a grand council, 

their wisdom and abilities It w^\*ff®®' selected from the several tribes, for 

called by JosephusJ and other ^-•♦*^^"*^i^"^®^ ^y Moses himself; and oflen 

Its members were sometimes entilled**!S 'i^'^'^'i'^o" *^"^,****^ the Senate.} 
which when used under the mona h Cobles and Princes," names, however, 
•chief oflScers.! But Joel cull* #»«/,«« h '«'® *PP''®^ ^o ministers of State and 
to Ezra they were the « the Coni^ril f l^^'"^'^ °^^^^ ^'^®" J*' and according 

lie body perpetuated by a suiriresUon of «„P'*':*'*^ *"*' ^^^^''V ^^ ''^ * P"**' 
«nd an acceptance of them ^^7^ "*able names from the several tribes, 
"^°° ^y the assembly. It was continued into the 
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Christiao era, when it was called the Senate, thoo^h commonlj **the Connci).'* 
Tbeir sesaiona were in a particular apartment of the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
and their territorial jurisdiction was commensurate with the government of the 
natioB.* They counselled together on political matters of great public moment ; 
the? heard ecclesiastical causes; took cognizance of all capital crimes,! and ex- 
ercwed the power of receiving appeals from the lower tribunals. For according 
to Joaephua, it was ordained from the first, that whenever the subordinate 
**judgea were unable to give a just sentence about the cause that came before 
them, it was to be sent undetermined to the Holy City, and there be determined 
by the high priest, the Prophet [or Judge,] and the Sanhedrim, agreeably to 
what might seem good to them." 

The presidents of the Sanhedrim, on different occasions, were alternate* 
When <* matters of the Lord" or those of an ecclesiastical character were under 
cooaideratioD, the high priest presided ;| but at all other times the chair was 
occupied by the chief ruler, who was always a magisterial personage. Aaron, 
the great grandson of Levi, was the^first high priest ; to be succeeded in that 
office by the eldest son of every post- gene rated family in direct lineage ; and 
be and hia mate descendants were collectively and exclusively, in future time, 
to constitute the sacerdotal priesthood. They were subsequently classi6ed and 
irranged into twenty-four courses,§ at the heads of which were as many ** Chief 
Priests," so often mentioned by the Evangelists, all of whom were entitled to 
leata in the Sanhedrim. Their primary duties, however, were ritual, they being 
reserved to the sacrifices, offerings and other sacred rites, at the Sanctuary, 
near which they always resided. Habited in white vestments peculiar to the 
priests, and exalted by the honor and sanctity of their sacred office, they were 
ilwaya revered, and at length esteemed an order of men quite no6/f,|| from their 
illustrious and hereditary rank. Above them, however, was the iligii priest, or 
Supreme Primate, officially crowned with a mitre, and attired with a white robe, 
an ephod, and a breast-plate of gems ; a spiritual dignitary of (he highest 
grade, continued, according to Josephus and RoUin, through succeeding ages, 
to Caiphas, the last one mentioned in Scripture. A prophet, when there was 
one, being a living oracle of truth and knowledge, was usually fnvited to sit in 
Council with the Elders. However, as be was invested with h^ office by divine 
inspiration, and did not, as the priests did, inherit it, none it k believed, of the 
prophetical saints took any great part in the mere political affairs of govern- 
omdL They indefatigably instructed and warned the people out of the Law ;ir 
being also some of the best historians of their times. Of the supreme ruler 
mentioned, or chief magistrate, his power was great ; yet according to Josephus,**' 
it was immemorialiy said, let him *' do nothing without the high priest and the 
votes of the Senators.'* 

But great and various as were the powers exercised by the Sanhedrim, it claim- 
ed no right or authority to repeal any statutes of the law, nor to add to them by 
any new enactments. Nevertheless, its members were allowed by their country- 
men to be the constituted interpreters of the divine code ; and they themselves 
viewed it to be their positive duty to determine all matters brought before them ; 
and to put a construction when required, upon the letter, language and meanin^T 
of the law, according to what they might deem Just and expedient. The learned 
Elders also sometimes gave tlieir opinions upon certain points and passages, and 
pronounced their ezpoaitions upon parts that seemed to be doubtful or dark. Of 
these interpretatiooa and aayings, differently originating, and multiplied from 
age to age, there were oral reports, which though oflen misrecoliected and often 
perverted, were considered a kind of ** Common Law," and denominated the 
Jewish ** JVadilions/*\\ They were highly revered at all times, and ultimately^ 
they were esteemed of no less authority by many, than the law itself. Their 
reception has been traced to the times immediately subsequent to the termina- 
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lion of the prophetic a^c. Some of them were ^ood, being fair expositions of 
the law; others were indifferent in themscWeH, such as the numerous ** wash- 
ings/' and other superstitious rites and observances ; but the roost of them were 
evil, being the commandments of men making void the Law. All of tl>em, 
however, had a surprising influence upon unenlightened minds. To cite an in- 
stance of their force,— there was one Aquiba in prison and extreniely thirsty, 
to whom was given a little water. He tasted a few drops, then washing his 
hands with the rest exclaimed, ** it is better to die with thirst, than to trangress 
the traditions of the Elders." 

But thouffh there were endeavors to pervert and explain away the law by a 
multitude of these traditions, yet its doctrines and precepts did nut have to en- 
counter so many and so destructive evils from that quarter as they did from the 
revolutionary changes and different administrations of the government which 
the Jews, through their history of fifleen centuries, had the destiny to ex- 
perience. 

During their aristocracy^ as Josephus calls it,^ a period of 400 years, their 
chief rulers were ^ Judges,** of whom there were fifleen, including Moses and 
Samuel. They were invested with supreme command ; they governed the na- 
tion and led their armies to battle. The most of them were men of exalted 
piety and merit ; and when the best of them held the reins, the precepts of the 
law were generally respected ; but when the chair of magistracy was vacant, 
as sometimes occurred, men became lawless and perverse. In short, while 
the aristocratic form of government lasted, the people enjoyed sufficient liberty; 
for according to the sacred penman, they did what was right in their own eyes,! 
and frequently incurred the Divine displeasure by heinous transgression. 

So, likewise, through the succeeding monarchy of 500 years and more, be- 
tween Saul's reign, A. C. 1092, and the Babylonian captivity and destruction of 
the first temple, A. C. 588, the doctrines of the Law were at intervals, most 
wickedly violated. Nor is this thought by many observers to be a fact alto- 
gether strange, when we reflect, that of twenty-two Jewish kings, do more 
than one half espoused its spirit and defended its precepts ; while the whole 
twenty who ruled over Israel after the revolt,^ except one or two, were idola- 
trous offenders. Nay, happy had it been for the honor of Law, if Solomon's 
reign, esteemed *Hhe Jewish golden age,'* had not come to its close under a 
cloud; and if **the gold and silver represented to have been plenteous as the 
stones of the streets," had not produced relapses into luxury, and weakened 
the springs of obedience. 

Also the various provincial governments of nearly six centuries, intervening 
the re-establishment of the second temple, A. C. 518, and its destruction in the 
70th year of the Christian era, was altogether too eventful of revolutionary 
changes to promote a knowledge or love of the Law. In fact Law never 
flourishes among any people in servitude, arms, or anarchy. Unfortunately the 
Jews after their return to Jerusalem, were under the Mtdo-Persian empire 185 
years, to A. C. a33; next 162 years, to A. C. 171, they were subject to the 
Grecian dynasty ; being through this last period continually harrassed by Alex- 
ander's successors, the contending sovereigns of Egypt and Syria. But in the 
next 108 years, to A. C. 63, the liberties of Judea were in a great degree re- 
covered, and Law re-established, essentially by the valor and piety of the 
^smonian family, surnamed the Maccabees.^ The country was then reduced by 
Pompey to a Roman Province, and the laws of Moses overruled by those of 
the conquerors. 

But the Law, and those who professed to know and teach it, were scarcely 
more affected by the government and the political changes in it, than by its 
Jurisprudence. From the earliest period of Jewish polity, there were, besides 
the Sanhedrim, certain tribunals of inferior grade. Moses ordained that *' Judges 
and officers" be appointed in all the cities throughout the Tribes, and that the 
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eentence of the jud^ should be obeyed under the penalty of death.* Four 
ceDtuiiefl and an half afterwards, king David appointed even six thousand of the 
Levites to be officers and judges, besides others ordained to the same trust. 
So king Jehoshaphat,f at the end of the subsequent century, revised and re- 
established the ancient system of judicature, and directed *'the priests and 
Levites, with the chief of the fathers," or ** princes " of the other tribes, to hold 
courts, according to ancient usage and the law cff God. Josephus says there 
were seven judges in every city, to each of whom were allotted two officers 
out of the tribe of Levi.| In the more important trials they sat together, and 
held their courts in the Levitical or fortified cities. They were charged to hear 
patiently, and to judge impartially, without respect of persons ; being reminded 
that ''the judgment is God's." Their jurisdiction embraced all causes and 
trials, civil, ecclesiastical and criminal, not capital. In the language of the 
Scriptures, they were to determine **all matters of the Lord," understood to 
mean ecclesiastical or spiritual causes ; also " the king's matters," being pleas 
of the crown, or trials for crimes, and all other ** controversies," such as law- 
suits and counter claims between party and party. Dr. Scott supposes a part 
of these judges, and also the niagistrates, were taken from the Eiders of the 
several tribes eminent for their abilities, and from the learned Levites, they 
being best acquainted with the statutes and oracles of the Lord. Certain it is, 
as Josephus says, that they were much honored by the people, and their deci- 
sions fully respected ; though sometimes an appeal, or the cause itself was 
carried up to the Sanhedrim. But all these tribunals at times fell into great 
irregularities, particularly under the Provincial governments. Witness the trial 
and execution of the martyr Stephen. Indeed, afler Judea was made a Roman 
province, a Prstor or Pro-consul from Rome was the appointed iudge ; the 
law language was Latin; the Jewish ordinances were repudiated; and the 
courts, and most of all legal proceedings exhibited a new aspect. So true it 
was, that the paramount political power always had great influence upon the 
judiciary as well as upon the laws of the Jews. 

From the view taken of the Laws, we proceed to a consideration of the 
Jewish Lawyers. 

In the wonderful system of polity ordained by Divine wisdom for " his chosen 
people," one highly propinent part was to give them a code of Laws ; and it 
was another to have tnem universally known and obeyed. To effectuate this 
and other connected purposes in the best possible way, the Lord called and 
consecrated to himself the whole tribe of Levi,§ first solemnly appropriating 
Aaron and his descendants, beiuff quite a small branch of the tribe, to the sa- 
cerdotal priesthood, as previously described. The residue, always called LevUetf 
were selected for their special freedom from idolatry in the affair of the golden 
calf^ exclusively to fill this elevated and most important sphere in the system of 
Jewish economy.jl The station itself was honorable and wisely-appointed; 
beinr a kind of middle place between priests and people. To them the Lord 
by Moses specially committed the Book or Bible of the Law, and commanded 
them to keep it in the ark of the covenant of their €rod ;f and teach it in all 
its parts to their brethren from generation to generation. Entrusted with this 
holy deposite, the consecrated Levites were an order of men designed to be 

Sous, learned and practical Lawyers. The first of them was the inspired 
!oses, a Levite,.and in the best sense a practising lawyer; for he has left to 
'every one so called, an example worthy of all imitation. Indeed, whatever re- 
lates to the whole or any part of the Levitical Tribe, associates the utmost in- 
terest ; for their number, privileges, learning, duties and character all combine 
to show the Divine wisdom and benevolence, originally manifest in the insti- 
tution. 

At the time the Levites, on the call of God, devoted themselves to him in 
the wilderness, the number of their males exceeded 22,000 ;** and in David's 
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time, there were 38,000 over thirty yean old.* Still they formed the imalleal 
tribe of the twelve, though large enough, if diligent and faithful, to discharge 
the high trust reposed in them, to universal acceptance. From the first, they 
were an highly privileged class of men. It is true, there was not a territorial 
proportion of the conquered Canaan given to them, because of the ample pro- 
vision otherwise made for their maintenance ; but they had forty-eight citiesf 
allotted to them, with suburbs appurtenant, two thousand cubits in width from 
the walls on every side, for jrardens and pasture-grounds ; cities which, for their 
own and the public convenience, were distributed through the Tribes. They 
also received from their Jewish brethren a tenth part of all which the land an- 
nually produced ; though they rendered in turn one tenth of what they received 
to the Priests.! They were exempt from all tribute and taxes, and all manual 
labor, not even engaging in mechanic arts. Nor were they compelled to bear 
arms, consequently they never went into the wars, except in the capacity of 
chaplains.^ Unlike the priests, however, they had nothing peculiar in their 
dress, as they wore fringes adorned with a ribbon of blue,| on the borders of 
their garments, like the rest of their countrymen. 

The Levites were the educated part of the community, though they were not 
the only men of learning. In the wilderness the instruction was irregular and 
difficult,ir afterwards the youth were taught the rudiments of knowledge, and 
also the sciences in the Levitical cities; where they severally pursuied a 
course of studies for years, to qualify them for their vocation. The first great 
Jewish instructor was Moses. Educated at court, and learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, he was qualified to teach with ability equal to any other in 
that infant age of letters. For so recently before his time had even language 
itself submitted to any grammatical rules, that the good style in which he, the 
great father of History wrote the Pentateuch, is esteemed a wonder. He was 
a most exemplary and holy teacher, who knew the Lord, and assured the people 
that ignorance** and idleness were offensive in his sight. He would be a known 
God, equally pleased with the intelligent worshipper as with the active saint. 
The young were first taught to read the Law, and to learn by heart the ten 
commandments and other select portions of Scripture. According to Josephus,ft 
Moses said, ** Let the children be taught the law as the first thing they are 
taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and will be the cause 
of their future felicity." The more eminent seats of learning in the cities, 
were sometimes called ''Castles,'^ and the branches in which Uie Levites were 
the greatest proficients, were grammar, logic, rhetoric, music and poetry. The 
most learned linguists were supposed to be the Scribes; and the most eloquent 
and logical writers and teachers were the sacred historians, holy prophets and 
law-spiritual ministers. The religion of the law, and the raptures of faith, had an 
inspiring influence upon the heart and tongue, unknown to the Gentile world. 

An early distinction was taken between spiritual and secular men ; so that 
David, Joel, Isaiah and other canonical writers, called all orthodox, godly preach- 
ers, whether prophet, priest, Levite, or other pious and gifted exhorter, ** the 
ministers of God." §§ The Prophets, who were imitated by the others just men- 
tioned, had their scliools, and met assemblies in private houses for religious 
worship, as early as in the days of Elijah. Hence the origin of Synagogues ||| 
which, though unknown before the Babylonian captivity, " became general af- 
terwards in all the cities and villages of the Jews." HIT The manner of worship 
was the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, sacred songs and preaching, as in 
Christian churches. To one called a ** minister," the Lord Jesus, in a certain 
synagogue, presented the Scriptures after reading from them ; and St. Paul 
mentions ** ministers " of the sanctuary, and " good ministers of Jesus Christ" 
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There was originally, and always, good reason for the distinction between the 
ministerial ana secular Levites or Lawyers. For before the first century of the 
monarchy closed, we are informed, the religious preachers had become so few, and 
the Bible so scarce, that ^ Israel was without teaching priest and without law." * 
Afterwards in Josiah's reign, and at other periods, uie more pious priests and 
Lentee with the Prophets, in the midst of declensions, took the book of the 
Law and went throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the people. This, 
Dr. Scott concludes was done, to re?ive the religion or spirit of the Law, and 
**to encouracfe and strengthen the stated teachers in their several districts.** 
But logic and eloquence fluctuated with the tide of religion ; — always feeble or 
powerless in the midst of prevailing idolatry. 

Music and poetry were themes of enrapturing force from Moses to the Lord 
Jesus. They formed the most delightful parts of religious worship. Inspired 
with the seraphic enthusiasm which breathed in the songs and sentiments of the 
sacred writers, a great number of the Levites were employed night and day <*ia 
teaching the art of vocal music and the use of the timbrel, psaltery and harp in 
the hi^h praises of the Lord." The great Psalmist of Israel had 4,000 f Levites 
and Nethinims devoted to these sacred employments ; | and Ezra revived the 
songs of the Temple among the first institutions after the return from Babylon. 

The duties of the Levites were many and various. The period of their of- 
ficial or ministerial functions, was twenty years, — between the ages of thirty 
and fifty. At first they chose their particular professions or were matriculated 
into the priestly order at 25, and in David's time at 20 years old ; between 
which and the mature age of dO,§ they seem to have devoted themselves to 
such branches of learning or studies as would best qualify them for their future 
employment ; whether it should be in sanctuary service, in public or private 
instroction ; in the profession of the Law, or in some place of trust The Le- 
vitieal students devoted their intervals of leisure to gardening ; in which they 
frequently presented exhibitions of great taste. When fully inducted into 
office, they or a part of them first assisted the priests at the sanctuary, to whom 
they were specially given, and to whose direction they were always obsequious. 
Of them it was required to take down, remove, and re-erect the tabernacle 
when it changed places ; to have charge of the ark, mercy-seat, vessels, and 
every other article in it ; to guard the whole with watchful faithfulness at all 
times ; and to prepare and flay the animal offered in sacrifice, though they never 
sprinkled the blood, burned the flesh, nor approached the altar. Their services 
before the temple was built, were far more laborious than those of the priests, 
and their character at some periods was better. Especially in Hezekiah's 
time the Levites were the most upright in heart, and most faithful to sanctify 
themselves and honor the Law. They were greatly beloved of their God, for 
after he had made such ample provision for their support, he repeatedly com- 
manded the other tribes '* to forsake not the Levite." 

But it is represented that only a small part of the Levites, including the vo- 
taries of song, were necessarily engaged in the immediate service of the 
sanctuary. There were different orders of them, appointed to as many spheres 
of doty. The elements of education were taught by a class large and la- 
borious, like modern schoolmasters ; the higher branches by learned scholars 
or tutors ; and a great number of missionary preceptors took copies of the law, 
and went to the remoter parts and families of the country, and there read from 
it and taught the people. To others were conceded various offices of trust, who 
were collectively called by the general name of Porters.^ Of these there were 
classes, who seemed to have in charge parts of the sacred duties, which the 
Censors, Questors and iEdles of Rome afterwards performed ; for they had the 
oversight of the people's morals ; they received and kept the public money, and 
every other article and thing belonging to the Treasury, whether contributed 
for sacrifices, charities, repairs of the Sanctuary, or other purposes; and they 
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alto possessed and guarded the standards of weights and measares, and in- 
spected the coins.* Through some a^es the Levites were faithful, and even 
the whole people, as we are informed, served the Lord during the lives of 
Joshua and the Elders who survived him. But it is remarkable, that between 
bis 'death and that of Eli, a period of 300 years of the aristocracy, there is men- 
tion in Scripture of only two Levites, nor do the characters of these appear 
represented to their advantage. It is apprehended that the most of them be- 
came by degrees inactive, time serving, and secular ; the people were not faith- 
fully instructed, the Law was not thoroughly taught— derelictions imputed in 
part, by some politicians, to the inefficiency of government in those ages. 

The monarchy, it must be conceded, was not without its renovating and use- 
ful effects. In king David's reign, especially, the impress of order and energy 
was given to every department of public polity. The Scribef previously known 
as an officer at the head of those Levites who had in special charge the Book 
of the Law, presentiv became a dignitary equally great both in the government 
and in the priesthooa. He appears to have been Secretary of State, intrusted 
with ^ all writings concerning foreign and domestic transactions," as well as 
with the enlarged canon of the Scriptures extant. He was an officer often 
mentioned, from Samuel, one of the sacred historians, to the learned Ezra, both 
being most distinguished Levites and Scribes. It was his province to see that 
nothing other be added to Holy Writ than prophecies, and other writings pos- 
sessing intrinsic evidence of inspiration ; and that perfect Copfes of the Law| 
in sufficient numbers be prepared, from which he and ** the Levites taught the 
people.** Under his superintendence, was also kept authentic genedogies of 
the several Tribes, and names of their respective families. 

As the people multiplied, and the books of the Scriptures, and the de- 
mand for them increased, particularly in religious revivals, and as they could 
be furnished only by writing out every word of the copies on parchment with a 
pen ; the labor of transcription was an immense business, requiring a multi- 
tude orhands. This great and important work was done, and expected to be 
done, by that class of the Levites who were of choice, or designation, the 
under-scribes or writing masters. Being supported by their brethren without 
manual labor, they were under the greatest obligations to perform these and 
other acts of duty and benevolence without delay and without emolument 
Nor was any other sphere of Levitical scholarship so directly calculated as this, 
to render proficients learned linguists as well as lawyers. , For they transcribed 
and studied many other books besides those of the present canonical Scrip- 
tures, etgU or ntne§ of which are mentioned in the Kings and Chronicles, as good 
authorities, though they have never been seen in later ages. The Scribes had 
much to do with foreign languages, for the Jews had treaties or political inter- 
course with nations that spake the Egyptian, Persian, Syriac, and Arabic ; were 
a long time captives in Chaldea ; and 320 years before Christ, were brought 
under the Grecian dynasty, when the Greek, into which the Law and the 
Prophets were translated, became the fashionable language at Jerusalem. 
Afterwards the Jewish Sanhedrim had diplomatic negotiations with the Senate 
of Rome ; and 63 years before the Christian era, the whole of Judea was re- 
duced to a Roman province ; the use of the Latin language was forced, as 
much as possible upon the people, to the exclusion of both the Hebrew and the 
Greek ; and attempts were made, more than once, to deprive the Sanhedrim of 
its powers, if it would not adopt the Latin. 

All these learned ScribeSt so engaged in transcribing and studying the Law, 
and enlightened, too, by the inlets of knowledge from foreign languages, con- 
sidered themselves, and were reputed, Laxoyers^ who were masters of Uieir pro- 
fession. They were oracles of the law, believed to be so perfectly acquainted 
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with its letter, its iloctrine and its sense, that Senators took counsel of them, 
and the people implicitly confided in their advice, and sought their aid. Though 
some were only skilfur copyists, scriveners and draftsmen, others, and much the 
largest number, were counsellors, cause-pleadeif, and lecturers. These at 
length (Drmed a peculiar class, '.professedly legal in their character, while that 
of other Levites was ecclesiastical, or secular, being so distinguished by the 
serrice in which they were engaged. ' jUnder. the monarchy, the number of 
these Scribes or Lawyers was large, the whole tribe of Levites being great. 
But all the Levites who returned m>m the captivity wei^ comparatively very 
few, being, according to Ezra, not an eightieth part of the Jews* who left Baby- 
lon for Jerusalem. « 

After Judea was a province, and the spirit of prophecy had ceased, the Scribes 
gave unwonted importance to the TradUxons of the Eiders; took the utmost 
pains to collect them, and greatly prided themselves in their superior knowledge 
of them. Though it be true, that the prophets whose writings have been pre- 
served, prophesied within the last century of the monarchy, except the few who 
lived during and after the captivity, yet the Scribes and the Levites in general 
relapsed into such sins durin&r that period, of pride, selfishsyess and. even idola- 
trous defection, as hastened the nation's overthrow. Afterwards the legal and 
ministerial classes of the Scribes were more blended^ and their peculiar char- 
acteristic was their strong affection for iradUumal Law. A profound knowledge 
of this was a peculiar kind of learning, which rendered the possessors singular, 
and exalted them to the highest grade in legal erudition. They hence claimed 
to be the lineal descendants of the ancient venerated order of Scribes ; but the 
changes of four centuries, prior to the Saviour's advent, modified* their entire 
character. The New Testament gives us several of their portraits drawn to 
the life. Their doctrine was often sound, while their, example was evil ; for 
they taught what they did not practise. T^e most devoted pretenders, dressed 
probably in the white vestments of the priests, made great display in their 
fastings, prayers, and sanctity of life ; yet were fitly compared to sepulchres 
without and within. Others, the professed oracles of the law, bore small re-' 
semblance to the original parentage they claimed. If still fed by the annual 
tenths, they ouffht to have counselled with their brethren, and given them all 
possible aid wiUiout reward. But they were venal, they took the wages of hire, 
and made exactions which were burdensome. All of them were proud of their 
rank and learning, being not a little inflated with the empty title of '* Rabbi," and 
with the highest seats in assemblies. So certain were they of perfect righteous- 
ness, that it became one of their proverbs, " if two only were save^ one at 
least would be a Scribe." It was this imaginary holiness which gave iron 
sprinffs to the emotions of their hearts, and armed many of them wiui the two 
edged sword of persecution. But it was happy for others, that they possessed 
better principles, and sustained better characters, scribes well instructed in the 
Law and true disciples of the Gospel. 

There was another order of legal men, denominated Lav)jftT$^ from a Greek 
etymon, who were well known in Judea, about the time the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was finished, 284 years before Christ They claim- 
ed to be no letfs profound in science, rhetoric, and philosophy, than in law and 
jurisprudence ; and the community readily conceded to them a most elevated 
rank in professional knowledge and literary attainments. As Dr. Scott remarks, 
''the Lawyers seem to have been a superior order of Scribes, being the most 
celebrated as learned men, or the most followed as teachers — giving lectures on 
the Law." There was a very marked distinction between the Jewish Scribes 
and Lawyers. The former preferred to retain in a greater degree, the charac- 
ter of being holy ecclesiastics and traditional religionists ; the latter adhered 
stricUy to the letter and doctrine of the law, without glossary or comment, 
studiously confining themselves to the Mosaic code. They were learned and 
logical jurists, and eloquent cause-pleaders; — in religion generally ''Scrip- 
turists," a sect in these times believing the Bible to be the whole and only rule 
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of faith and practice. About half an age before Christ, there waa a roptore 
between the Scribes and Lawyers, as sectarians, which run too far ever to be 
healed. It took place in the Sanhedrim, when Hillel, the president, zealous for 
traditions, and Shammai, the vice-president, enthusiastic for the literal Scrip- 
tures, with their respective pupils and adherents, formed opposing parties, and 
fell into disputes which could never be reconciled. According to Dr. Prideaux, 
however, the Scripturists did not entirely repudiate traditions as fictions, but 
denied to them the same authenticity with the written oracles of God. 

The Lawyers professed to be men of thought, actuated supremely by prin- 
ciples of law and reason. Still they were too learned to be instructed, and too 
righteous to be reproved ; hence one of them took umbrage when a wo was 
denounced against a Scribe, because it seemed to implicate himsel£ Vain of 
their superior knowledge, they rejected the counsel of God, and the gospel of 
his grace ; becoming wise even above what is written. Some of them, however, 
were humble enough to inquire of the Prince of peace, — What is the great 
commandment in the Law ? What shall I do to inherit eternal 4ife ? Yet too 
many of them were uninfluenced by the liberal spirit with which a number of 
Lawyers had adorned their profession. Now they withheld from the people the 
key of knowledge, the index to the interior of the Scriptures, and closed the gate 
which leads to the avenues of life. Nevertheless, they exhibited better dis- 
positions than the Scribes, having more of civility, and less prejudice. For, 
while the Lawyers opposed, the Scribes persecuted Jesus and his disciples ;* 
and both were slow believers. But there were Lawyers whose lips imparted 
knowledge freely, and whose generous disposition opened their hands and 
their hearts to the works of benevolence, and their ears to the voice of reason 
and truth. Of these, Gamaliel and Zenas are recorded names. To see in 
such men a coalescence of the Law and the Gospel, may remind us what the 
original institution was divinely intended to be, and what characters, learned 
and professional men ought always to sustain. 

There were grades also in the profession both among the Scribes and the 
Lawyers. These distinctions, however, were not honorary degrees conferred 
by any public seminary ; they consisted in literary rank, conceded by the edu- 
cated community to the most learned in the liberal and legal sciences, or assumed 
by them, perhaps, afler the age of fifty years. The titled appellation by which 
the Scribes were so proud of being saluted was ^ Rabbi," [most learned Mas- 
ter,] implying the highest grade in the republic of letters. Often addressed 
by this title as being one next in place and idea to divine honors, the Lord 
Jesus took such notice of it, though in itself a mere sound, as to make it an 
occasion of rebuke to such as allowed it to inflate their vanity or pride. It is 
still an appellation by which every learned Jew is uniformly addressed, and is 
supposed to be his due. Equivalent to this, is the degree of Doctor among the 
Greeks and Romans. It was conceded or claimed like the other, because of 
the profound legal knowledge possessed by the eldest or most eminent Lawyers, 
or because of the doctrinti taught by them in lectures, or exemplified in their 
professional practice. There were many of this order or grade in the age of 
the New Testament: For we are informed that not only the Lord Jesus, when 
twelve years old was found conversing with the Doctors in the temple at 
Jerusalem ; but that subsequently Doctors of the Lato^ from that city and every 
town in Judea and Gaililee were present with the Lord to witness the Spirit's 
power to heal them. 

In conclusion, it is supposed that the judges and magistrates were chiefly taken 
from the learned Levites of old, and in afler times from the Scribes and Lawyers. 
The priests were also sometimes called to seats in the Jewish tribunals, particu- 
larly in the Sanhedrim. From these several classes, the Bible informs us there 
were "judges and officers set apart for the outward business over Israel.f" As 
the book of the Law was committed to the Levites, they had the most leisure 
and the best opportunity to study it, and being too numerous to be employed 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ; those best qualified were chosen to ad- 
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ninitter jostiee in different parts of the country.* From those most able and 
learned, the best fitted for the outward business, Dr. Scott observes, ''the 
scribes, lawyers, or Doctors of the Law, mentioned in the New Testament seem 
to have arisen, some of whom made their vocation altogether too much an outward 
concern ; though in both ancient and modern times, thej had a multitude of 
disciples.** But the Law has lost nothing of its perfection in wisdom, through 
the three long succeeding periods in Jewish history just considered, of four, 
five, and six hundred years. All the assaults it has had to encounter have 
been averted with triumphant success, and the rules and precepts it contains, 
are foand bv universal experience to be wisest, both for Church and State, 
and safest for private life. The Levites, whether clerical or legal, more or 
less blended or separate in their several services, all received a well-fed sup- 
port, equivalent to salaries and fees in other times and countries ; and being 
consecrated to a sphere of duties highly important, were under the greatest 
obligations, as every professional and educated man is, to perform the trust re- 
posed in him, with all the exertions which official station or responsibility requires* 
Law-knowledge at once enlightens and liberalizes the mind, cautions against 
design and danger, and enables one to conduct his own affairs with peculiar 
skill and safety. Let him make the precepts and spirit of the Law the princi- 
ples of his practice, and he will secure to himself the divine favor, the exalted 
esteem of his fellow men, the rich, daily rewards arising from conscientious 
rectitude, and a reputation that will outlive even the marble inscriptions of 
time. 

f To bt eoDtioDod.] 
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[ContiniMd from Vol. xiii. p. 57.] 

W A T E R T O W N, (J.) 
Mr. Thomas Bailbt. 

n. jSMiiitottt Minitteri ; andenlly not Paaton qf Chwehe$ ex officio. 

Within a month after the insCtlltUoD of Rev. John Bailey at Watertown, Oct 6, 168S, 
the town roted an invitation to his brother, Mr. Thomas Bailey, then In Boston to be- 
come JUf oMMiMtanU^ This invitation was accepted. Mr. Bailey, however, did not come 
to reside at Watertown, in compliance with it, till Nov. 2, 1687.> And during the short 
interral which elapsed between his invitation to Watertown, and his deaUi, Jan. 21, 
1688-8, be does not appear to have been ordained. 

Assistant Ministers, though they sometimee continued to preach in that capacity a 
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^number of years in a place, were not aociontly ordained there as such, nor considered 
as ex officio pastors of the churches to which they were respectively helpful in the 
ministry. For.instance, Rev. Joshua Moodey, pastor of First Church, Portsmouth. N. H.» 
being driven thence by the persecution of G«v. Cranfield, and coming; to Boston, the 
First Church in this city voted him an Invitation, May II, 1684, "dunng his abode and 
residence here, to be eorutantlyhelp/iU to our teacher, Mr. James Allen, in prfschin^ 
the word of God among us.**' This invitation Mr. Moodey accepted ; and In pursuance 
of it, preached constantly to that church, as an assistant minister, e%ht years. But all 
this while, his pastoral relation to the church of Portsmouth does not appear to have 
been dissolved. He frequently visited " his destitute church *' there, at their private 
meetings;' was repeatedly urged by them, after the departure of Cran6eld,to return; 
and in the beginning of 1693, with the advice of an ecclesiastical council, he *' resumed" 
his pastoral office at Portsmouth, and continued lo retain it till his death.^ Rev. John 
Bailey, too, having resigned his pastoral charge at Watertown, 1692, First Church, 
Boston, passed the Allowing vote with regard to him. ?* July 17, *93. Voted y^ o' Teacher 
doe invite Mr. John Bayley to assist him in Preaching constantly urhile among us, S, 
times in a month, or oftener if hee please."^ In consequence of this vote, Mr. Bailey 
served this church as an assistant minister, from this time till his death, Dec. 12, 1697. 
But there Is reason to belicVe that his services in this capacity were hot con6ned during 
this interval to the First Church alone. As he had statedly officiated as an assistant to 
Rev. Mr. Willard of the Third or Old South Church before he went to Watertown, 
(See G) so he seems to have done so now, once a month. ** Lord*s day, Dec- 12, 
1697. abl 8, p. m. just y« timeJie should have stood up to preach for Mr. Willard^ 
Mr. John Bayley dieth, after mucn pain and illness by y«. Gout and other distempers,**' 
Certain it is, that he was not regarded by First Church, as one of its teaching officers, or 
installed as such. For at a meeting of some of the brethren of the Old South Church, 
Feb. 5, 1696 — 7, to discourse about procuring a colleague for their pastor, Mr. Willard, 
some proposed ** Let us call .^. '^at/«y.**' Though Mr. Bailey's performances as a 
preacher were highly acceptable ; yet he being now somewhat advanced in years and of 
precarious health, the members of First Church, even while they were desirous of se- 
curing and retaining his services in the pulpit, seem to have preferred calling to office 
some younger man. Shortly after he had commenced preaching as an assistant to 
Mr. Allen, the church voted, Nov. 29, 1693, an invitation to Mr. Benjamin Wadswortb 
to assist constantly in preaching once a month;* that is, doubtless, on the Sabbath 
when Mr. Bailey was not engaged to them. At a church meeting, March 19, 1694-5, 
the church voted " that we do desire Mr. Benjamin Wadswortb to continue his labors in 
preaching once a month to us, — in order to a teaching officer among us." * And though 
at a church meeting. May 5, 1696, they unitedly expressed their desire of ^ the contin- 
uance of Mr. John Bailey in his ministry among us ;*** yet August 9th of the same year 
they ** voted anew a choice of Mr.^Wadsworth to teachi office; and 8th of September to 
bee the day of ordination.'*^ Agreeably to this last vote,.Mr. Wadswortb was ordained on 
the day appointed as a" teaching officer of this chutch ;>and was then declared to be its 
pastor, in accordance with a vote of August 80, Mr. Allen being its teacher, and 
Mr.Bailey an assistant minister. From these statements, it seems evident, that those 
eminently pious and beloved servants of Christ, Rev. Messrs. Moodey and Bailey, were 
not accounted as teaching officers of First Church, Boston, to which they ministered. 
And accordingly, their names (it is confidently believed,) are not enrolled in the ancient 
Records of that church with those of its pastors and teachers, but in a place by them- 
selves, under the head of ** Assistant Ministers." 

To illustrate still further the broad distinction formerly made between a mere miruster 
or stated resident preacher, and A teaching officer in the church, whether pastor or 
teacher, the cases of Rev. Natfaanael Gookm of Cambridge, and of Rev. Jabez Fox of 
Wobum, may be adduced. On the acceptance of the Presidency of Harvard College by 
Rev. Urian Oakes, in 1675, the church of Cambridge, of which he continued to be the 
pastor, ** prtre a call 4o Mr. Gookin to be helpfvd in the ministry, in order to call him to 
office in tune convenient."'' Mr. Gookin answered this call in the affirmative ; and ap- 
pears to have preached there constantly, as an assistant minister, till the death of 
Mr. Oakes, in 1681, when the church called Mr. Gookin to be their pastor, and he was 
ordained as such, Nov. 15, 1682. Mr. Fox was invited to Woburn, 1678, as ** a minister 
to fielpe" their aged pastor. Rev. Mr. Carter, for one year, and £50 was voted him by 
the town, as a compensation.^ When his year had neariy expired, the inhabitants at a 
town meeting, July 16, 1679, '* did unanimously agree and voate that they wold giue 
the Reuerant Mr. Jabiz ffoxe a Cale to the ministry with an Intent hee may be called to 
t^ice in time, if god make waye, and also agreed that for this yeare they will alow him 
fiuety pounds, one qurter of it in Siluer, IHs hows rent and his fierwood, and afterward 
Inlarge as god shall inable them.**' At a subsequent town meeting, Nov. 6, 1679, they 
voted him a call **to be their minister for his life time ;" and on thb consideration, to 
give him one half part of several pieces of land that had been reserved for a diurds 
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wgictr^ and the me of the other half of each, till they should need It for mother officer.' 
With this call of Mr. Fox to the ministry for life by the town, there was doubtless coa* 
nected a call to the pastoral office, by the church ; although in evidence of this, the 
Church Records cannot now be appealed to, having long been missing. Mr. Fox ap« 
pears to have been ordained shortly after, as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Carter. 

In view of the above facts, the allowing distinctions are suggested, as having obviously 
been familiar to our ancestors, though often confounded or lost sight of in modem timet. 

1. The office of a minister of the Gospel according to Congregational principles, ia 
distinct from that of a pastor or teacher oi a church. Pastors and teachers are all minis- 
ters ; but all ministers are not church officers. 

2. The distinctive duty of ministers, whether assistant or otherwise, is to preach the 
Word. To pastors and teachers it belongs, not only to instruct their respective charges 
by preaching, but to preside over the churches which have called them to office, and of 
which they are supposed to be members; to administer the special ordinances of Christ 
in them, &c. 

3. Mere ministers may be settled over a people, and labor for years, and even their 
whole lives among them, without ordination ; as in places where no church as yet haa 
been gathered; (See Medford, A.) but teaching officers of the church, whether j^as^ort 
or teachers, must be ordained. 

4. Ordination is a solemn consecration to office in the church, and not to the bare 
ministry of the Word. 

\^ Francis's Hist, of Watertoum,pp. 61, 62. * Emerson* s Hist, of Firtt Chh.pp. 134, 
144, 145, and notes. ^Belknap's Hist, of A". H by Farmer, ch. 8. *Alden*9 Hist, of 
ReUg. Soc. Portsmouth, pp. 12, 13. *Chh. Rec. pp. 64, 66. ^SetoalVs Journal, "^Holmes's 
Bst. Cambridge, p, 64. ^Totm Records, Vol, I. pp. 93, 98, 101.] 

WATERTOWN, (K.) 
S4. Mr, Angitr*s ImtallaHon : Account of 

The following is a brief account of the proceedings of the church, in reference to the 
installation of Rev. Mr. Angler, who had been previously ordained at Rehoboth. It waa 
furnished by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham, who has in keeping the Records of Mr. hn» 
^r's church at Watertown, from which it appears to have been principally transcribed; 
lod there are some particulars in it well worthy of notice. 

'* At a chh. meeting orderly appointed the 9th of March, 1696-7, (after hearing 
Mr. Angier*s acceptance of his call, &c.) the Rev. Mr. Eastabrooks of Concord was 
choaen by the vole of the chh. to give the pastoral charge, and to be the mouth and 
moderator of the chh. in the publick management of the whole affair of the perfecting 
his settlement in the office of pastor of the chh., and brothers Warren and Cook senior 
were apppointed by vote of the chh. to declare in publick, in the season of it. y*. the chh. 
had made choice of Mr. Eastabrooks to be the moderator. 

** At a chh. meeting May 17, 1697, voted, 

** 2. that it is the mind of y«. chh. to proceed to a full settlement of Mr. Samuel An« 
gier as their pastor, (he having the charge over y? chh. according to the rules of y* 
Gospel,) without reordinationby impositon of hands.** 

*• 3. That the chh. will send some of their brethren to treat with mldstors for their 
assistance in the settlement of Mr. A." 

** 4. And likewise the chh. agree, that if the help of miniiiters cannot be obtained in 
tfie s^ settlement, tfie church being thereby necessitated, they do agree to proceed in 
ff settlement, with the concurrence and advice of Mr. Angier."* 

The above votes were carried into effect May 25, 1697. Mr. Angler prayed and 
preached. It was then made known that Mr. Eastabrooks was chosen moderator, who 
called for the proceedings of the church, &c., and Mr. Angler's answer ; then ** with 
much gravity and seriousness, did give a most solemn and scriptural charge," and con- 
cluded with prayer. " After wliich the 122 psalm was sung, & a blessing pronounced 8c 
so the assembly became dismissed.'*' 

The reasons which led the other ministers invited, beside Mr. Eastabrooks, to decline 
their assistance on this occasion, can now only be conjectured. " Probably they either 
judged the proceedings of the middle part of the town/* (Mr. Angler's Society) ** to be 
improper, or they were unwilling to have any concern In a transaction which had beea 
preceded by so much dissension."* The appointment by the church, of Rev. Mr. Eas« 
labrooks to give the charge to Mr. Angler at his induction into office, is not a solitary 
instance of such an exertion of church power on other similar occasions; and it goes to 
confirm the principle advanced under Charlestown, E., that originally the whole power 
of QfdainiDg was vested in the churches of New England ; and that all the exercises cH 
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tuch occtsions were performed either by the ordaining eharch, or if by the elden of 
other churches present, only at the request of that church. Vote 2d seems to imply, 
that the practice of installation was then but of recent date, and not as yet commoa 
|n the churches. See H. The resolve of vote 4th was warranted by the Cambridge 

" churches. 



Platform, and by the early usage of several of the original New England c 
[> B€V. Mr. Mipley, WaUham,fiom Chh. Bee. *FraiuU'$ Hut. p. 63.] 



WATERTOWN, (L.) 

S6. Mr. Oibbi : J9if Sermom writun in a remarkably fine and do$e hamtL 

Mr. Gibbf, though a clergyman of distingubhed excellence and moral worth, had 
some amusing yet narmless peculiarities, as they would now be accounted. Rev. Dr. 
Francis has mentioned one, handed down by tradition, respecting the plaet where he 
composed his sermons.* Another respecting his manner of writing them, deserves a 
brief notice. Specimens of manuscript sermons written in his day and since, show it 
to have been once customary for ministers to compress their discourses into a very small 
compass. But in the faculty of doing this, Mr. Gibbs appears to have been preeminent 
The author of this Article has a fragment of a sermon upon 2 Cor. v. 7, (For toe umtk 
ky fnthf not by eighty) upon a blank page of which is the following memorandum 
by Rev. Mr. Marrett, formerly of Burlington. ^ Piece of a Serm. of y* late Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs of Watertown : be wrote all his Serm" after thU manner.^* So near together are 
the lines of this manuscript, that in some places /oiirtefft of them, and ieventeeHf eighteen^ 
and even nineteen in others, are crowded into a space of one inch in breadth. The 
writing in these lines Is of a corresponding fineness ; as must be inferred from the fact, 
that the following extract is all contained in less than four and a half lines of three inches 

each in length. ** Use for Examin. 5. Do we (make ?) Relieion oi'. principal Busi- 

oess? Are we thorough and constant in y* practice y?>^? This Is y* practice of those 
who walk by faith. The Life of faith implys y* (soul ?) pformance of Duty, and a regard 
to y* Service of God and y* Salvation of ol Souls in all y« (general ?) concemm? of 
Life. They y^ walk by faith won't content y?*. w^ sleepy and drowsy Devotions; 
jf pray & hear & conv** w^ a sense of y* Divine presence" &c. &c. The sentimente 
inculcated in the portion of this sermon yet remaining, so far as it can be read, are ex- 
cellent. But of what use the manuscript containing mem could have been to its worthy 
author in the pulpit, is difficult to conceive ; each page of it, at a small distance from tfaie 
eye, appearing but little other than one unUbrm blur. l^JP^randt^M Hi$t. p. 74.} 

CAMBRIDGE, (A.) 
86. Old and Mw Style : Double Dating, lire. 

Governor Winthrop dates the gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, from 
<* 1635: mo. 12: 1:"> which answers to 1635-6, February i. Old Style; or to 1686, 
February 11, New Style. A brief general* account of these several methods of com- 
puting time may not be uninteresting in this place ; especially as inadvertence to their 
difference has been the occasion of much erroneous dating in modern times. 

At the settlement of New England, the civil year of the English nation commenced 
on March 25th ; that is, on *' L^dy Day," or day of the ** Annunciation of the Yirgin 
Mary," when, according to ecclesiastical tradition, the miraculous conception of our 
Iiord, foretold Luke i. 31, 35, was supposed to have taken place.' Conformed to this 
arrangement of the beginning of the year, is the above date by Gov. Winthrop of the 
gathering of Cambridge First Church, and dates generally throughout his History.' A 
** Scripture Almanack" likewise, printed at London, 1647, and five other almanacs pub- 
lished in this country for the years 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, by Rev. Samuel Dan- 
forth. President Oakes, &c. now in the hands of the author of this Article, do all exhibit 
March as the first month of the year, and January and February as the eleventh and twelfth. 
This established custom of our ancestors often serves to explain what may otherwise seem 
palpable blunders in ancient Records. The Records of First Church, Charlestown, for 
instance, after signifying expressly on their title page, that that Church was gathered on 
«* 2d day of the 9th month (Nov. 2,) 1632," prefix the following caption to the List of 
Baptisms : " The names of the Children that have been babtised in the Church in Charl- 
towne l)eginning at the ninth of January ^ A thotuand six hundred and thirty twoo.** la 
the modem way of reckoning time, there seems an evident inconsistency in the latter date, 
compared with the former. But this appearance is at once removed by adverting to the 
record of the first baptism, from the date of which the List commences. *< 1682 : 11 mo: 
day 9. John James, the son of Thomas James, and of Elbabetb, his wifci wm babtiMd.** 
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Thti record of the btptlflm of the pastor's son, shows plainly, that all the dates above 
quoted from this venerable folume, are according to the ancient legal supputation of the 
year, which reckoned it to begin in March ; and reconciles the seeming discrepancy 
above referred to. For **1632: 11 mo: day 9,'* is but another way of expressing 
January 9, 16S2, according to that supputalion ; or, according to modem usage, Janu- 
ary 9, 1683. 

Moreover, in respect to lengthy the civil year then in use anxmg the English waf 
regulated by the Julian Calendar, so called from that celebrated Roman, Julius Caesar, 
who was its author. Originally, the Roman year coofisted of but ten months, and began 
with March ; as is evident from several of their ancient names, some of which are still 
retained among us ; as Qointilis, Sextilis, (answering to our July and August,) September, 
October, November, and December.^ To these ten, Numa added two more, at their end, 
▼is: January and February.' But these twelve months were lunar, consisting of 
twen^-nine and a half dajrs each, or 854 days in the whole ; and though it was intended 
to make up for the difference between a lunar and a solar year by the intercalation every 
two years of an additional month of 22 and 28 days alternately, yet this intercalation waa 
made irregularly, and great confusion in the times of the seasons, festivals, &c., as stat^ 
in their Calendar, ensued.' In view of these evils, the above-named celebrated states- 
man and scholar, as well as military commander, undertook and successfully accomplished 
their correction. He abolished the use of the lunar year ; and (with the aid of Sosigenea, 
•a eminent astronomer of Alexandria,) computing the solar year to be 865 days and six 
hoars, he ordained that 865 days should be reckoned a civil year for three years together ; 
and then in the fourth year, as an equivalent to the odd six hours in each year for four 
years successively, that a day should be added to Februanr, making each fourth year to 
consist of 866 days. And this intercalation being made after the $txth of the Kalends of 
Mareli (February 24th,) which was twice counted that year, it gave to the year the 
name of BissextiUt that is, the year in which Sextus Kalendaa (or otherwise, Sextus 
dies ante Kalendas) was reckoned twice,^ * He decreed, moreover, that the Kalends of 
January, (January 1st,) on which day *' all the annual Magistrates of the Romans first 
entered on their offices, should be fixed to the Winter Solstice ; and shouki thenceforth 
be the beginning of the year.' 

The Julian year of 865 days and 6 hours was for many ages generally acknowledged 
and obeerved by all Christian nations ; and were the aolar year exactly coincident with 
it at to length, there would never have been any further need of correcting it in this 
respect But this is not the case. The Julian exceeds the solar year by a little more than 
11 minvtes; and in consequence, had fallen behind it in 1682, about 10 days. For 
whereas at the Council of riice, A. D. 825 the Vernal Equinox was upon or about the 
2lst of March,* it was wont in 1582 to return as early as the 10th or 11th of that month. 

From this cause, serious derangement having occurred in the times for the stated fasta 
and festivals of the Church, Pope Gregory Xlil. was led to make a second correctfon in 
the Roman Calendar. He dropped ten days from the computation of that year, (1582,) 
directing that October 5th should be accounted as October 15th.* And to prevent in 
fiitnra a recurrence of the error, he decreed that the intercalary day should oe omitted 
three times in every 400 years; viz. in every centennary year, whose centennary num- 
ber conld not be divided by 4 without a remainder; (as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, B^c,) but 
added in the others, as 1600, 2000, 2400.' 

This amended Calendar, known as the Gregorian eomputatfon, or New Style, was 
speedily adopted in all the Catholic countries of the continent of Europe ; but in Eng* 
land and its American Colonies, the Julian reckonine, or Old Style, was retained in law, 
till the middle of the last century. Then New Style, for which the people had fong 
manifeatod their preference in practice, was legally established by Act of Parliament 
wfaiefa ordained, that it should commence and be observed throughout the British do- 
minions from January 1, 1752.* This Act, which was passed 1751, directed that from 
aikd after December 81, 1751, each year should be reckoned to begin with January 1, 
instead of March 25th, as heretofore ; that eleven days, to which the difference of the 
two Styles had then accumulated, ahould be dropped from the Calendar of 1752, by 
cdUns the natural day that should next follow September % of that year, September 14; 
and mat the same expedient ahouki be adopted for preventing the recurrence of that 
^jifcrenffe for the future, which had been provided by Ae decree of Gregory XIII. la 
1582; vis. by omitting the intercalary dav three times in 400 years.* 

The Gregmrian compntation Is probably as near ao approach to the exact truth ob 



• ns leasoo of iU othsr name vmong os, L$Mjt Fierappiara from a Rabrie in th« Common Prayw 
Book of OoMO Elisabath. ** Whra the veara of cor Lord, (i. o. whrni the number of yean firom tlie 
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this subject, fti tny thtt eould be made, which would be equally cofiTenient for use; 
although it is not absolutely perfect. Its correctness, it will be observed, proceeds oo 
the supposition, that the omission of the intercalary day three times in 400 years is an 
exact equivalent to the amount, In that period, of the annual difference between t Julian 
and a solar year. And as this difference was estimated in Pope Gregory's day, the al- 
lowance made by him for it, was not far from such an equivalent. For it was then 
reckoned to be about eleven minutes; and to amount to ** almost one day in 134 yearee.'** 
which varies but little from three days in 400 years. But more accurate observation has 
since ascertained this difference to be 11 minutes, and 14J^ seconds annually, which, 
within a trifle, is precisely a day in 12S years, or three days in 384 years.^ Heoee 
there are 16 years in 400, in which the difference above mentioned is not provided for in 
the Gregorian Calendar ; which sixteen years, after eight successive revolutions of 400 
years from 1582, that is, A. D. 4782, will amount to 128 years, and will render necessary 
another correction of the Calendar, by dropping from it a day. But before that year ar- 
rive, the dissolution of the material world, foretold 2 Peter iii. 10 — 12 will probably 
have taken place ; and time, no longer measured by years or by centuries, will bie 
swallowed up in a boundless eternity. 

In bringing dates from Old Style into New, it has been a rule not uncommon among 
us to add eleven days indiscriminately, whether the events referred to occurred in the 
17th century or 18th. But if this process were correct, the same event would be diflfer^ 
ently dated in countries which have adopted the New Style at different periods. For 
instance, the landing at Plymouth occurred on Monday, t>ec, llth. Old Style;* that Is, 
Dec. 21, according to the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style at Rome ; but in thi$ 
country, agreeably to the above named rule, it has been usual to celebrate its anniversary 
CO Dec. 22. And were Russia to adopt the use of New Style in the course of the 
present century or the next, this memorable occurrence would, on the principles of the 
same rule, be dated, according to the Gregorian Calendar at St. Petersburg, on Dec. 23, 
or Dec. 24. 

Previously to the correction of the Calendar by Pope Gregory, the Julian or Calendar 
year, in consequence of its excess in length, was continually falling behind the solar 
year, the true measure of time, at the rate of a day in 128 years. At the institution of 
New Style in 1582, the difference had accumulated, since the Council of Nice in 825 to 
ten days. But then, by dropping ten days from the Calendar, and calling October the 
6th day, October 15th, the Calendar year was made again to correspond to the Solar; 
and by the means then taken for the purpose, this correspondence is in a very high 
degree still preserved in all those countries, which have adopted the use of the New 
Style. To convert therefore the dates of any particular events in Old Style, (as fitf 
back as the beginning of the 5th century, when the difference between the Julian and 
Solar year, appears to have amounted to a day,) into their correspondent dates in the 
New, the correct eeneral rule seems now to be, to add the amount of difference there 
was between the Julian and the Solar year, at the time those events oecwrred. And this 
difference is found with sufficient, though not in all eases with perfect exactness, by the 
application of the Gregorian principles ; adding a day for every century after the fifUi, 
for three centuries in succession ; and omitting the addition in those centuries, whon 
centennary year can be divided by 4 without a remainder ; as A. D. 800, 1200, 1600. 
For example, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the West, Dec. 26, A. D. 800 ; 0« 
8.' ; or Dec. 29, N. S. the diflference between the Calendar year and the Solar being 
then but 4 days. The battle of Hastings, at which England was brought into subjection 
to William its Norman invader, was fought Oct. 14, 1066. O. S.* or Oct. 20, 1066. N. S. 
Wickliffe died Dec. 31, 1384, 0. S. f or January 8, 1884-5, N. S. The discovery of 
America takes its date from the discovery of St. Salvador, one of the Bahamas, 1^ 
Columbus. This appears to have been Oct. 12, 1492, O. S. -f or Oct 21, 1492, N. 8^ 
the difference between the Calendar and the Solar year then amounting to 9 days. 

The year 1600 being a leap year, according to the New Computation as well at the 
Old, the difference between them continued through all the 17th century to be only ten 
days, the same as it was in 1582. But in 1700, the intercalary day was omitted in all 
countries that had received the New Style, but added in those which still retained the 
Old. Hence that year, as reckoned by the Calendar, was a day longer in the latter 
countries than in the former ; the difference between the two Styles was increased to 
eleven days; and a century of solar years from any given day in O. S. in the 17th cen* 
ttMry prior to 1652, was completed a day t>efore the same day of the corresponding month 
and year 0. S. in the 18th century arrived. For instance, Boston and Watertown were 
incorporated Sept. 7th, 1630, O. S. ;* that is, Sept. 17th, 1680, N. S., or according to the 
Calendar then used at Rome. And no cause existing of any considerable variation in 
New Style, September 17th still continues to be the date of that Act of Court, according 
to this mode of computing time. And it is still found by addine not eleven, but ten days 
lo the original date O. S.» although before (he adoption of New Style in England* in 
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1752, the difference between the two Styles had arisen to eleven days. For a century 
of years from Sept. 7, 1630, O. S., was completed for reasons above suggested, Sept. 6, 
17^, O. S., or Sept. 17, 1730, N. S., which last date is eleven d^iys from the completion 
of the century, or ten days from Sept. 7th, O. S., the original date of incorporation in 
the century preceding. And accordingly, the second centennial anniversary of the 
founding both of Boston and of Watertown was celebrated on Sept. 17, 1830. And there 
was a mistake, it is humbly conceived, in celebrating the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the foundation of First Church, Salem, gathered August 6, 1629, O. S., on Aug. 17, 
1829, N. S. ;' thereby making the second centennial anniversary of this solemnity on a 
different day of the month, N. S. from the date of the transaction itself, according to 
the same computation at Rome, which was Aug. 16, 1629. 

At the commencement of the 18th century, the difference between the Old and New 
Styles, from causes already sufficiently explained, had become eleven days. At the 
adoption therefore of New Style by Great Britain and her Colonies in 17G2, it becamo 
necessary to cast out eleven days from the Old Calendar ; calling September the Srd 
day, September I4th. By these means, the Old or Julian Calendar used in England, 
was made to harmonize with the New or Gregorian, used at Rome ; or rather was ren- 
dered in these respects one and the same. And now, in order to render the dates of 
events, which occurred in the interval between 1700 and 1752, according to Old Style, 
conformable to the New, or in other words, to bring them Into New Style, there must 
obviously be added to them eleven days. The birth of Washington, for instance, oc- 
curred Feb. 11, 1732, O. S. At the commencement of New Style in England and its 
dependencies in 1752, February 11, was by Law carried forward in the Calendar to 
February 22. And therefore to express the date of the memorable occurrence above re- 
ferred to, according to this New Calendar, or to convert it from old Style to New, the 
addition of eleven days is plainly required. 

But in Russia, which still retains the Julian computation, twelve days must now bo 
added to the dates of events which have taken place during the present century, ac- 
cording to her Calendar, in order to bring them into conformity with our own. For 
there, the causes of variation between the Calendar and time reckoned by the motion of 
the sun, which have been provided against by most other nations of Europe, do still 
operate without check or correction. The intercalary day has been twice added there, 
when it was omitted in all countries adopting the New Style ; viz. in 1700 and 1800. 
And hence twelve days (that is, two days in addition to the ten, to which the dif- 
erence of the Styles originally amoimted) must now be added, in order to reduce 
dates of the present century in Old Style, into conformity to the New. And thirteen 
days will become necessary for this purpose, should Russia adhere to the Old Style, or 
Julian reckoning, till after the year 1900. 

At the introduction of New Style into this country, the custom of double dating was 
discontinued. A few words upon the origin and design of this custom, and the errors to 
which it has given rise, may not be without use. 

The custom evidently originated in the difference of opinion and practice as to the 
tine when the year was reckoned to begin. The first settlers of New England, ac- 
counting the year to commence with March 25th, appear generally to have conformed 
strictly Co this principle in their practice : presenting only one year in the dates of oe- 
cnrreneee noticed by them ; viz. the old year only from January 1 to March 25 ; and 
tlieoceforward only the new. To this rule, for example. Gov. Winthrop will be found 
to have generally conformed in his History, at least in the First Volume. And among 
the Copies of his letters published in the appendix to that volume of his Work, by 
Hon. Mr. Savage, one to his son John (afterwards Governor of Coonecticut) was written 
at Cowes, March 22, 1629, just as he was about to sail for America; and another, written 
only six days after, is dated *< aboard the Arbella, riding at the Cowes, March 28, 1630." 

Not long after however, it had become customary with some to add a double date of 
the year to all occurrences between March Ist and March 25th. The reason is ob- 
vious. As March was regarded as the first months and March 25tb as the^rs^ day of 
the year, the time intervening between March 1st and March 25tb was regarded, in a 
manner, as common both to the old year and the new; and hence both years were ex- 
hibited in dating events occurring in that interval ; whereas in the dates of occurencea 
in January and February, the two last months of their year, only the old year was ex- 
pressed ; and the new year only, in the dates of those between Msrch 25th, and 
March 81st For instance, in the Manuscript Sketches of Sermons and Thursday Lec- 
tures between 1655 and 1661, referred to under «« Cliarlcstown, K., all sermons and 
leetores delivered in March previously to the 26th of that month, have uniformly, or 
with scarcely an exception, the date both of the old year and of the new prefixed to 
tbea; whereas those delivered in January and February present only the old yearia 
their date, and those after March 25th only the new. The following specimens of dale* 
froatiMM ifanitseript Sketches are adduced for the purpose of illustration. 
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Bermoo : John xi. 4 : Mr. Norton : « I>ecembr. 30. 1660." 

Lecture : Heb. Hi. 16 : Mr. Norton: « Jan. 3. 1660.** (Jan. 3. 1661. N.S ) 

ijecture: Heb. iv. 1: Mr. Norton: "Jan. 31. 1660.** (Jan. 31, 1661.) 

Sermon: John zi. 11, 12. 13 : Mr. Norton : ** Feb. 8. 1660.** (Feb. 3. 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 17, 18, 19 : Mr. Norton : " 24(h of 12th. 1660." (Feb. 24, 1661.) 

Sermon: John xi. 20, 21, 22 : Mr. Norton : " 3 : Ist : 1660-61.'* (March 8, 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. ir. 4. Mr. Norton: **7 of Ist. 1660-61.'* (March 7. 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 7, 8: Mr. Norton: ** 21 of Ist 1660-61." (Mtrch 21, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 28—31 : Mr. Norton : « 23 (24) of 1st. 1660-61." (Mar. 24, 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 9: Mr. Norton: «28 of Ist. 1661." (March 28, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 32-^: Mr. Norton: *«81 of Ist 1661." (March 81, 1661.) 

From the tbove specimens it appears not improbable, that the double date of the year 
was intended originally to be contined to occurrences happening between March 1st and 
March 25th. But it was soon extended to others. Before the commencement of the 
last century, it had become customary with our fathers, from regard to the practice of those 
nations which had adopted the New Style, and began the year with January, to use the 
double date in their notices of events occurring in January and February, as well as 
those which took place in March before the 25th. And this practice was continued till 
the introduction of New Style among ourselves, which superseded the necessity for 
double dating in any month. 

But there wa^ an observable want of uniformity in the practice of our ancestors, et- 
pecially those more remote, respecting the double dale, while the use of it was retained. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, as well as occasional inadvertence in their modem 
readers to the time when the year was formerly understood to commence, has given rise 
to numerous though slight chronological errors. Rev. Dr. Mather in his Magnalla, for 
instance, sometimes affixes the double date to events in January and February, but omits 
it in the case of those between March 1st and March 25th. Thus he observes of Simon 
Bradstreet, Esq. and Rev. Mr. Norton under the life of the lattor. ** It was in Febru- 
•ry 1661-2, that they began their voyage,** &.c. ; *' and mentions the death of Rev. John 
Davenport, as having taken place March 16, 1670. *^ But his common practice is, to 
date occurences in January and February, with the old year alone ; but such as hap- 
pened in March, before the 25th of that month, with the old and new year both. '* On 
March 24th 1678-9, expired that excellent man, Mr. Thomas Walley," k^^^ And 
this his usual practice was entirely consonant with opinions and customs that were 
•till current in his day. But it has oden nevertheless been a source of perplexity, some- 
times of mistake to his readers; especially, as he himself did not Invariably adhere to it 
For example, he dates the death of Rev. Mr. Symmes of Charlestown from Feb. 4, 
1670 ; and that of Rev. Mr. Hobart of Hingham from January 20, 1678. Many, doubt- 
less have understood the years here given to be according to New Style. But Um 
author meant to be understood according to Old Style, which made January and Feb- 
ruary to be the eleventh and twelfth months of the year. For we learn from the HobarC 
Manuscript Journals, begun by the above Rev. Peter Hobart, and continued by his soa 
David, that the former death occurred Feb. 4, 1670-71 ; and the latter, January 20, 
1678-9." Again he dates the ordination of Rev. Mr. Thacher to the pastoral care of 
Old South Church, Boston, from Feb. 16, 1669: and the death of Sir William Pbips 
from Feb. 18, 1694 ; and upon his authority, the former of these dates has been copied 
by Rev. Dr. Wisner in his History of the Old South Church ;>* and the latter by Rev. 
Dr. Eliot in his Biography of Phips. And yet these dates, if understood as they appear 
to have been by both these gentlemen, according to New Style, are both erroneous : as 
is evident from Mather's own testimony. For just before mentioning the inductioQ of 
Mr. Thacher into office, he had observed that the church which choee him for their pti^' 
ioT,UHU gathered in May, 1669 ; and in the verses subjoined to his memoir of Sir William 
Phips, he states that he died In February 1694-5.^' Hence it is plain, that the dates 
first assigned by him for Mr. Thacher*s ordination and Sir WiUiam*8 death were intended 
by him to be understood according to Old Style ; and that converted into New Style* 
they would both stand a year later; vie. Feb. 16, 1670, and Feb. 18, 1695. And this is 
still further confirmed by the evidence of other contemporary writers. *< 16. 12. 1669, 
(Feb. 16, 1669-70,) Mr Thomas Thacher was ordained Pastor to y* 8d Church in Boe. 
ton; and Mr Rainsford Ruling Elder." ^ *« May 5, 1695, News comes to Town of y« 
death of Sir Wm. Phips Feb. 18th. at w«^ people are generally sad.>* 

P Winthrop*s ITut. Vol /. *Prtface to Winthroj^i BUt, by Savage^ Vol, L »Pri- 
de€tux*i Connection, 4re., Vol IV. pp, 693—898, and note. * Wheaily on the Onn. 
Prayer, p. 257. *Ma$$, Prov. Law$, Ch. 243. ^PrinceU JV*. E. Chron. ifUrod. 
1682. ft^ham'e See. Cent. Lecture, App. pp. 64, 65. *Da$tforth*$ Mm. 1646. 
^Prineee JV. E. Chron. ^^ Mather's Magn. B. Ill "jarfr. Jr. Hob. Mm. by 
W.Gibb9,E»q. ^ WienerU IStt. p. II. ^Mather's Mugm. B. U. ^M€m.in JUe. 
•f Fbnt Chh, itofriiry. ^Seu>aW$ Jown.] 
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CAMBRIDGE, (B.) 

S7. JUmUteri formerly preaefud their own Ordination Semunu. 

In the account of the ordination of Rev. Mr. Brattle at Cambridge in 1696, copied 
under Charleatoirn E., it is mentioned that he and President Mather both preached oa 
the occasion. *' Twas first ordered y\ Mr. Brattle should not preach ; but many being 
troubled at it, 'twas afterwards altered."' In this notice there is manifest reference to 
an ancient general practice, from which many in the church of Cambridge were reluc- 
tant that there should now be any deviation. Whether there was uniformly preaching, tm 
well as prayer and fasting, in the first ordinations of New England, seems to be uncer- 
tain. No mention is made by Winthrop of a sermon, in his accounts of the ordination* 
of Messrs. Wilson and Cotton at Boston in 1632 and 1633. But when Messrs. Francia 
Uigginson and Skelton were ordained at Salem, 1629, they are both said eipressly to 
have first preached.' Mr. Carter, also, of Wobum, preached at his own ordination in 
1642;' and Mr. J. Higginsoo, of Salem, at his, in 1660.^ And before the close of that 
century, it appears to have been the prevailing, though not Invariable cnstom, to intro« 
duce the services of ordination with a discourse, preached by the candidate hiroselt 
Probably his trial was not thought completed, till he had given the whole assembly 
present a specimen of his aptness to teach ; and this perhaps was one reason of that an- 
cient constant practice at ordinations (in many places not yet obsolete) of inquiring of 
the whole congregation if there were any objections, and of the renewal by the church 
of their vote of invitation to the candidate after the sermon, and before proceeding to 
ordain him.* 

In the Journals of Judge Sewall, and of his son Rev. Dr. Sewall of Boston, fifly no- 
tices of ordinations and installations between 1684 and 1741, have been observed, beside 
that of Mr. Brattle's ordination above cited. At one of these ordinations, viz. of Rev. E. 
Peroberton, over the Old South Church, Boston, 1700, it appears that he and the senior 
pastor. Rev. Mr. Willard, both preached. At twenty-four others, the sermon was by 
the catndidate himself; and at only eight is it said to have been delivered by a different 
person ; and of these eight, one was of three missionaries to the Indians in 1733. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1739, nineteen ministers were solemnly inducted into office, as pastors 
of the Congregational churches in Boston, beside Rev. Dr. Colman, of Brattle street 
Church, who was ordained in Iioodon; and of these nineteen, fourteen preached on the 
occaaioo themselves, and three, viz. Rev. Messrs. C. Mather, W. Cooper, and W. Wal- 
droo, procured other ministers to do it. With regard to the remaining two. Rev. Messrs* 
Wadsworth and Bridge, of First Church, it does not appear whether there was any ser- 
BOD at their induction into office ; or, if there were, by whom it was delivered.^ At 
Mr. Coooer's ordination, 1716, Dr. Colman, the senior pastor, preached the sermon from 
2 Tim. h. 1, which was published.* In the preface he observes, ** It ?ia$ been Uiud 
for the person who is to be ordained, himself to preach. This practice has, of late 
years, been much complained of by our young ministers, as a great impropriety imposed 
oo them. In which opinion I concur, and was therefore willing to relieve Mr. Cooper, and 
to assign him a more proper part and service, which he also chose. This, also, is new with 
«s. Bat we had the satisfaction to see it highly approved,'* &c. ** This more proper part 
and iervieet which was introduced between the sermon and the consecrating prayer, and 
afterwards published with the former, was a detailed exposition by the candidate of hi* 
views of the Christian system and the pastoral office, in answers to four questions, pro* 

Cunded to him by Dr. Colman."* But though the part here spoken of, as performed by 
r. Cooper in preference to preaching the sermon, was then ** highly approved," yet the 
example does not appear to have been followed but once, in any subsequent ordinatioo 
or installation of a Boston minister within the above limited period. All his brethren, 
who were settled in Boston after him, previously to 1739, twelve in number, preached 
themselves on the occasion, except Rev. Mr. Waldron. Previous to Mr. Cooper's set- 
tlement over Brattle street church in 1716, the question. Who should be the preacher ? 
bad been discussed in the Old South Church just l>efore an ordination there ; but wae 
finally decided, it seems, in favor of the prevailing custom. At a meetiojg: of certain 
brethren of that church, Aug. 13, 1713, to confer respecting the ordination ofMr. Joseph 
Sewall, '* in order to have the Church's Aprobation ;" after propounding that Mr. Pem- 
bertoD should give the charge, 'Twas debated,'' saith the father of the candidate in hie 



• It Is very pooibto, howerer, that the " ancient eonitant practice »» abore alloded to, wai derired from 
the eoatom of the Cbnrch of England, which confined the times for ordination to the Quarterly FaeU of 
tkeEaber Weeks, for thii rea»on among otheri, "That the People, knowing the times, maT,if tiMU 
I, be praeant, either to appnne the cAotce made bf the Bishop, or to objeu aj^nst those whom tbev 
U beaaworthj: which primitiTo pririlen is ttUl reserved to Um Peopla in this wall eOBititatsi 
~ ' •nOsOraimMilVafM', d. r.,iMC9,p>Sia. 
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Journal, *' whether Joseph should preach, or some other. Some thought it wm better 
for some other to tell Joseph and the people y'i Duty : Others s^ His Duty would be told 
him by the Charge. Finally, 'twas left to the Ch. Meeting," &c. &c. at which it was 
determined, it appears by the event, that the candidate should preach himself. 

[^SewalVs Journ. 'Prince's JV. E. Chron. Pt. IL Beet. 1. * Johnson* i W. W, 
Prov. B. IL ch. 22. *MSS. of TV, Gibbs Esq. ^Emerson's Hist, of First Chh, 
pp. 146, 164. 'Palfrey's Hist. Serm. Jfotes^p. 40.] 

CONCORD. (A.) 

88. Ordination in England, brfore Election ; how regarded by early ministers in 

JVew England, 



« 



Gov. Winthrop, in his notice of Mr. Bulketey's ordination, of Concord, remarks. 
Upon t question moved by one sent from the church of Salem, it was resolved by the 
ministers there present, that such as had been ministers in England were lawful minis- 
ters by the call of the people there, notwithstanding their acceptance of the call of the 
bishops, &c. (for which they humbled themselves, acknowledging it their sin, &c.) : but 
being come hither, they accounted themselves no ministers, until they were called to ano" 
ther church; and that, upon election, they were ministers before they were solemnly or- 
dained."^ These resolutions seem to yield abundant confirmation to the statements made 
under Charlestown, G. and Watertowo, C, respecting our ancestors* views of ordination 
in general, of their own ordinations in England, and of reordination upon election in this 
country. 

Upon the sentence enclosed in a parenthesis in the above quotation, Hon. Mr. Savage 
observes in a note, ** Ordination by a bishop in England must have been thought valid, 
for by that rite it was, that all the other ministers asserted their claims to office, as we 
may see at the election in August, 1630, of Wilson to the First Church of Boston. The 
people also equally respected it. But how t^ should be a sin, yet a valid entrance or 
admission to the Christian ministry, can be explained only by such timid casuists as 
humbled themselves for their act in submitting to it.*'^ The censure for inconsistency 
here implied, originates in a misapprehension, it is humbly conceived, of what the sin 
was, with which these ministers charged themselves. This appears to be, not their re- 
ceiving ordination from the hand of a bishop, but * their application to him for it before 
election,* ** their acceptance of the call of the bishops,* (as they termed the invitations 
or notices formally or implicitly given by the bishops to all candidates for the ministry, 
to come to them for holy orders at the seasons appointed by the Church for that end) 
without any previous call from z people to whom they might minister. The Puritans 
of that day did not question the right of Bishops to ordain ; nor did they ever impuga 
the validity of Episcopal ordination, as distinguished from ordination by the hands oi the 
Presbytery or elders. But then they did not, like their conformist brethren, regard or- 
dination as that which gives right to exercise the pastoral office in the church ; or is con- 
veying to the clergy an indelible character. Election, and not ordination, they consi- 
dered as the grand indispensable requisite to a valid ministry: and that where that 
was wanting, though a person might be called by the bishop, and solemnly set apart 
by him to the ministry, and legally invested with all its external powers and civil privi- 
leges, yet he was not called of God. Hence they were opposed to all ordinations at 
large ;' and thought all applications for ordination without a previous call by some people 
to the ministry, to be wrong. Saith "judicious Hooker," ** The pretended disorder of 
the Church of England is, that Bi!<hops ordain them to whose Election the People give 
DO voices, and so the Bishops make them alone, that is to say, they give Ordination 
without Popular Election going before, which ancient Bishops neither did nor might do,** 
&c. &c.' And again, ** Now because the Ministry is an Office of dignity and Honour; 
some are doubtful whether any man may seek for it without Offence ; or, to speak more 
properly, doubtful they are not, but rather t>old to accuse our Discipline in this respect, 
18 not only permitting, but requiring also, ambitious suits, or other oblique ways or means 
whereby to obtain it. Against this they plead, that our Saviour did stay till his Father 
sent him, and the Apostles till he them; that the ancient Bishops in the Church of Christ 
were examples and patterns of the same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, 
* Let us therefore at the length amend that custom of repairing from all parts unto the 
Bishop at the day of Ordination, and of seeking to obtain Orders ; Let the custom of 
bringing commendatory Letters be removed ; let men keep themselves at home, ex- 
pecting there the voyce of God, and the authority of stuh as may call them to under- 
take charge.* Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it be ambition which 
they take upon them to reprehend. For of that there is cause to doubt. The appoint- 
ment of times for solemn Ordination is but the publick demand of the Church in the 
name of the Lord himself. Whom shall I send, who shall go for us 7 The confluence 
of men whose iDcIlnations are bent that way, is but the answer (AeretitUo^ whereby the 
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labours of sundry being offered, the Church hath freedom to take whom her Agents in 
such case thinic meet and requisite," &c.^ With regard (o the case in question, the min- 
isters referred to by Gov. Winthrop (as well a;* most of the early ministers of this coun- 
try, it is probable) had been ordained in England b^ore election. Agreeably to the 
laws and custom of their native land, they had soon, apparently, after admission to their 
Masier*B Degree at the University, and before they were fully established in their own 
minds upon the questions then agitated between the Puritans and Conformists, repaired 
to the Bishops, at their call in the name of the Church whose agents they were, at the 
appointed seasons of the Ember Weeks, or Quarterly Fasts, and received ordinaiiorif 
before election by any people to whom they should minister. But further study and 
observation led them to view this matter in a different light from what they did at first 
Especially, on the occasion above cited, they reflected upon themselves as liaving com- 
mitted sin in accepting the call of the bishops^ and applying for ordination before elec- 
tion. Still, in perfect con«istcncy with their self-reproach for this their supposed sin, they 
viewed their ministry in England to be valid while they continued there, because it had 
been sanctioned, subsequently tu their ordination, by the call of their people thereto ^ or 
had received their cordial approbation. 

By way of illustration, if this be necessary, appeal may be made to the case of 
Mr. Phillips, already referred to under Watertown, C; and especially to that of 
Mr. Shepard, who was in all probability one of the authors of the resolutions mentioned 
by Winthrop; the ordination of Mr. Kulkeley for Concord having been solemnized at 
Cambridge, where Mr. Shepard was settled. From the Autobiography of this gentleman 
we learn, that when he was about to take his Master's Degree at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and was deliberating what he should then do, he became acquainted 
with a company of Puritan ministers in the county of Essex, of whom Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Weld, afterwards of Hartford, Ct., and Roxbury, Ms., were two. By them he was 
recommended to undertake a Lectureship, which Dr. Wilson, one of their number, then 
contemplated to set up at Coggeshall in that county ; but which, upon the express de- 
tire of the people of Earls Colne in the same county, it was afterwards determined to 
(Mtablish there (or three years. " So being resolved to goe unto Earls Colne in Essex, 
after my commencing Mr. of Arts, &. my sinful taking of orders about a fortnight after 
of the Bishop of Peterborow, viz. B. (Bishop) Dove ; I came to the town & boarded in 
Mr. Cosio*s his house, an aged but godly and cheerful Xtian & schoolmaster in the town, 
by whose society I was much refreshed, there being not one man else In all the town 
that had any godliness but him, that I could understand ; so having preached upon the 
Sabbath day out of 2 Cor. v. 19, all the town gave me a call, 8f set to their hands in 
ipriftiie, & 80 I saw God would have me to be there, but how to be there h. continue 
there 1 could not tell ; yet I sinfully got a license to officiate the cure, of the Bishop of 
London's register before my name was known ; by virtue of that I had much heipe, but 
when I had been here awhile & the Lord had blessed my labours to divers in & out of 

the town Satan began to rage, and the Commissaries, registers, & others to pursue 

me &. to threaten me, as thinking I was a JVoneonformablc man; (when for the most 
part of that time I was rtot resolved either way^ but was darke in those things f* &c. 
tc.* [* Wrnthrop*s Hist, by Savage^ Vol. I p. 217 and note. *See Charle$town, Z. 
* Hooker's Eecl Pol. B. Vil. sect. 14. * Hooker's Eecl. Pol. B. V. Sect. 77. »5Ae- 
pard's Jhitobiog. pp, 28 — 32.] 

CONCORD, (B.) 

39. Mr. Jones: did not abdicate. 

Mr. Jones seems to have quitted Concord for Fairfield, Ct. solely, or principally, on 
the ground of inadequate support ; ^ and there appears no evidence to show that his 
removal was sudden and unadvised, or without a perfectly good understanding between 
him and those whom he lef\ behind. But an accidental inadvertence to the distinction 
between ruling and teachinf^ elders^ has led the accomplished and respected historian of 
Concord, to represent Mr. Jones, as having abdicated his pastoral charge in that town, 
erroneously applying to him, the pcutor^ or one of the teaching elders of that church, 
what the author of the Magnalia evidently meant' of its ruHng elder. ** The advice of 
this council was followed a short time ; but about October, 1644, a separation took place, 
and Mr. Jones removed to Fairfield, Connecticut. Mather gives the following account 
otthi* affair in his own peculiar style. Upon Mr. Bulkeley * pressing a piece of charity, 
disagreeable to the will of the ruling elder, there was occasioned an unhappy discord in 
the church of Concord; which was at last healed by their calling in the help of a coun- 
cil, and the ruling elder*s ' [Mr. Jones] * abdication,' *' &c.' The name of Mr. Jones, 
owinfi[ to the misconception above referred to, is here erroneously supplied. [^fVin* 
throp'M Hi»i. by Savage, Vol. // p. 73. Johnson's W. W. Prov. B. I. eh 85. 'MaHUr*a 
Mtgn. JB. UL Memr. of Bulkeley, * ShaittuJes Hut. of Concord, p. 153.] 

TOL. XIV. 34 
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SUDBURY, (A.) 

40. ^r. Loring: Obituary JVotice of. 

The foIiowioK obituary notice of this venerable minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News-Letter of March 19, 1772. It was written probably either by Rev. Mr. Bridge, 
minister of the East Parish, Sudbury, (now Wayland,) or by Dr. Ebenezer Robie, a 

Sious and highly respectable physician and magistrate of that parish, and a brother of 
Ir. Thomas Robie, some time a Tutor and Fellow of Harvard College. 



« 



Sudbury, March 13, 1772. 

*' This day were interred with decent Solemnity and deep Lamentation, the Remains 
of the Rev. Mr. ISRAEL LORING, Pastor of the West Church in this Town. 

** He was descended from pious Parents. His Father was Mr. John Loring, who came 
from England with his Father and Mother, (they being of Axminster in the County of 
Devon,) Dec. 22, 1634. Our Mr. Loring was born at Hull, April 6, 1682. Was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, 1701 ; began to preach Aug. 1, 1708. He first preached at 
Sudbury, July 29, 1705 ; and was ordained over the whole Town, Nov. 20, 1706. But 
in the year 1723, July 26, the Church having been previously, by Vote, divided into two 
churches, he removed to the West Side of the River; the late Rev. Mr. William Cooke 
being very unanimously chosen, and March 20th ordained. Pastor of the E^t. Here has 
this excellent and venerable Man of truly primitive Piety and Manners burnt and shone 
thro' a long Series of Years, in indefatigable Diligence and distinguished Faithfulness and 
Usefulness. Having early experienced the Work of divine Grace, he walked closely 
with God : and led an holy, prayerful, heavenly Life. He was very much attached to 
the Doctrines of the Gospel in their Purity, and stedfastly maintained them : Opposing 
Errors of all Kinds — nor less zealous was he against all Ungodliness and Unrighteous- 
ness, and mourned for the great and prevailing Degeneracy, too observable, alas ! every 
where tli rough the Land. 

** As he earnestly desired and prayed that he might be Serviceable as long as he should 
live, so it pleased God to vouchsafe him his Request ; for he continued his ministerial 
Labors until the last short Sickness of which he died. He preached all Day on March 
first, and prayed at the Town-Meeting the next Day ; the Night following was taken 
ill, and on the Ninth expired, having reached within a few Weeks to Ninety Years. 
There is not perhaps a Clergyman in Uie British Dominions, whose public Services have 
been continued to a greater Length of Time. The Children he has left are two Sons 
and four Daughters. 

'* Alme Deus, tales prsefice ubique Gregi !' 



i>» 



WO BURN, (A.) 

41. Gathering of the Church and Ordination of Mr. Carter; JVoHees of. 

The following notices of these transactions are from the Town Records, kept by Capt 
Edward Johnson. Mr. Knowlesof Watertown, who was present at the former, was gone 
to Virginia at the latter. Though several ministers were assisting at the ordination, yet 
hands were imposed by two of the members of the church,* of whom one was probably 
Capt. Johnson himself. 

** 1642. The 14. of 6 mo. A Church gathered at wobum* In presents of Mr Increse 
Nowell Magistrate Mr willson Mr Sims Mr Allen Mr dunster Mr KnowUs Mr Carter 
and diuers other godly and faithfiill Ministers of Christ who held out the Wright hand of 
fellowship in the name uf other Churches to the persons gathered Namly John Mous- 
sall Edward Johnson Edward Conuars william Icrnet (Learned) Ezekill Richison 
samuwell Richison and Thomas Richison.** 

•< 1642 the 22 of 9 mo. Mr Thomas Carter ordained Pastor of the Church of Christ 
at Woburne in presants of the fore named persons Mr Knowls Ecsepted who held out 
the Wright hand of fellowship to him.** 

pjohnson*8 W. W. Prov, B, IL eh, 22.] 

W OB URN, (B.) 

42. Mr. Jaekson*8 Ordination, Expense of: Entertainments at Ordinations, 

The following are Bills of the Town's Expenses at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Jackson 
In 1729, copied from the Town Records, Vol. VI. p. 42, 43. 
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" To Mr. Jontthan Poole, Esq. for subsisting the Miobters and Messengers and Gen- 
tlemen in the time of Mr. Jackson's Ordination. 

•' To 433 Dinners at 2 : 6 a Dinner £54. 2. 6. 

To Suppers and Breakfasts, 178 08. 18. 0. 

To keeping 32 horses 4 days 03. 0. 0. 

«• To Six Barrils & i of Cyder 4. 11. 0. 

"To 25 Gallons of wine 9.10.0. 

** To 2 Gallons of Brandy and 4 Gallons Rhum . . . 1. 16. 0. 

** To Loaf Suger, Lime Juce, and pipes .... 1.12.0. 



«4 
«« 



"£83. 9.6." 

** To Mr. Noah Richardson for Keeping the Ministers and Messengers 
Horses in the time of Mr. Jackson's ordination . . £2. 0. 0." 

Ordinations were solemnized in the Apostles* days with prayer and fasting ; as we 
learn from Acts xiil. 3 ; xiv. 23. And to this primitive example, the church, generally, 
bad respect in after ages ; appointing ordinations to bo held on certain fixed days, that 
were to be observed as days of fasting and prayer. In the Church of England, for 
instance, the quarterly fasts of the Ember Weeks have been observed from time imme- 
morial, as the regular seasons for ordination and the previous necessary preparations ; 
aod the 31st Canon of that Church directs, ** That no Deacons and Ministers be made 
•od ordained, but only upon the Sundays immediately following jejunia quatuor tern' 
/wrum, comnsonly called Ember Weeks."' When the first Independent or Congrega- 
tional church in England was established in 1616, the ordination of its first pastor^ Mr. 
Henry Jacob, and of its deacons, was solemnized with "fasting and prayer and impo- 
sition of bands." ' And when Episcopacy was abolished in England during the Civil 
War, '* a new directory for the ordination of ministers," &c. was drawn up by the 
Westminster Assembly, and passed into an ordinance by Parliament, Nov. 8, 1645 ; one 
of the articles of which was, that ** Upon the day of ordination a solemn fast shall be 
kept by the congregation," Blc. &c.' 

The first settlers of New England united fasting with prayer at the ordination of their 
ministers ; as at the several ordinations of Mr. Wilson as teacher at Charlestown, 1630, 
and as pastor at Bottooi 1632 ; at the ordination of Mr. Cotton at Boston, 1633; of Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone at Cambridge, 1633; of Mr. Symmes at Charlestown, 1634; of 
Messrs. Bulkeley and Jones of Concord, 1637 ;* and of Mr. John Higginson at Salem, 
1660.^ And this continued apparently to be the general usage of the country, till the 
close of the 17th century. For Rev. C. Mather, in speaking of the installations among ua 
of several eminent ejected ministers from England who scrupled at re-ordination, (alluding, 
probably, lo Rev. Messrs. Bailey of Watertown, and Morton of Charlestown, both settled 
in 1686,) observes, ** our destituted churches have gladly elected them, and embraced 
them, and solemnizing the transaction with fasting and prayer, have enjoyed them to 
all evangelical intents and purposes, without their being re-ordained at all."" 

But a&>ut the l>eginning of the 18th century, a change in this particular had become 
observable in Massachusetts. From an early date after the commencement of the Colo- 
ny, magistrates in their official capacity, and neighboring churches, by their pastors and 
delegates, had been wont, by authority or countenance of the Law, as well as by expresa 
invitation, to attend ordinations ; and care doubtless had ever been taken for their hos- 
pitable refreshment, when the public services, which were always sufficiently long, were 
over, and the fast of the occasion was considered to be at an end. But the provision 
then made, however, for this purpose, appears to have been prepared at the expense of 
private individuals at their own houses, served up at a late hour in the afternoon, of a 
frugal description, and partaken of in a manner that was quite consistent with the solem- 
nities of fitfting and prayer in the former part of the day. But at the period just named, 
it liad become customary for ordinations to be attended not only by the elders and mes- 
sengers of churches expressly invited, and in many instances by the ministers of otiier 
churches, as formerly ; but also by numerous private gentlemen, and a great concourse 
of people from all the adjacent townf*. "Wednesday Fcbr. 11. (1712—13,) Mr. Aaron 

Porter is ordain'd pastor of y« Ch. at Meidford. VVere many more people there than 

the meetinghouse would hold"'' And now the throng of company, and the business of 
providing as hospitality required, for the entertainment of so many friends and strangers 
St such solemnities, were found to interfere with the retirement and freedom from worldly 
cares indispensable to seasons of fasting and humiliation. Hence the original practice 
in this respect at ordinations was gradually laid aside. Towns, parishes and churches 
began to raise and appropriate money for ordination entertainments ; and the customary 
fi^gal repast on days of ordination in ancient times now gave way to the sumptuous 
feast. In Wobum, for instance, there had been three ministers settled in succession be- 
fcra 1729. Aod yet there appears on iu Records no charge against the town for ex- 
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penses incurred at the ordinatioo of either. But at the aettlemeot of Mr. Jackson in 
1729, the town spent £S5 and upwards) for public entertainments on the occasion, as 
noted above ; and Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, before the ordination of its first 
minister in 1735, voted ** to raise the sum of thirty-five pounds to be assessed upon the 
Inhabitants and Estates lying within said Precinct to defray the charge of Mr. Clap*8 
ordination.*'^ Ipswich is 'a very ancient town, and one that has been well supplied with 
ministers from the beginning. But the earliest charge for expenses of ordination in its 
Firs^t Church, exhibited by its reverend historian, was in 1692. ** Ordination Expenses. 
These, in 1692, were £2A. and in 1727, £55 10s. 6d."" In the eight notices of ordi- 
nations before 1701, found in the Manuscripts of Judge Sewall, in which he speaks as hav- 
ing been present, he mentions dining but in two ; and this in terms, which are far from 
designating those occasions as seasons of festivity. But his notices of ordinations sul)se- 
quent to 1701 repeatedly show, that the custom of making splendid entertainments at 
such times had been then introduced. Portions of his two notices before 1701, above 
referred to, and of others subsequent to that year, sufficient to illustrate the alleged 
change, are subjoined. ** 1686 Friday Nov. 6. Mr. Morton is ordain*d y* pastor of y* Chh. 

at Charlestown. Idin'd ab{ 3 or 4 o'clock at Mr. Russel's." '• " Wednesday, Oct. 17, 

1688, ride in the Hackney Coach with Gov' Bradslreet, his Lady, Mrs. Willard, 
Mrs Mary Bradstreet, Josiah Willard to Roxbury to y* Ordination of Mr. Nehembh 

Walter. Diri'U at Mr. Dudley's. Mr. Bradstreet and Mr. Eliot sat at y? uper 

end of y^ Table. After Diner fung Zech*8 Song from 76th v. to y* End, and y? Song 
of Simeon** &c.^ ** 1713 Sept. 16. Ordination of Mr. Joseph Sewall. Was a very great 

Assembly : were Elders and Messenfrers from 9 Chs. Twelve Ministers sat at the 

Table by the Pulpit. The Chief Entertainment tvat at Mr. Pemberton^B ; but 

tans considerable elsewhere. Two Tables at our House, whereat were Mr. Gerrish of 
Wenham, Mr. Green, Mr Graves, Mr. Holyoke, Mr. Robie, &c. &c."7 <• 1714 Mid- 
week Octob. 20. New North Church Gathered," and Mr. John Webb ordained. 

** Gov', was there, Mr. Speaker & many of the Court. Only the Four Churches in 

Town sent to. Were Entertained at Mr. Seers*8,** &c. fcc' 1717 Midweek 0! 

20. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Fuxcroft, pastor of the Old Ch. Exercise lasted 

about four Hours. In y^ Fore Seat were the Governour, Lt Gov' Col. Taylor, Sewall, 
Joseph Lynde, Mr. President Leverett. I hope we have a Token for Good that G. will 
still dwell amone us. Laus Deo! Entertained at Mr. Wadsworth's*' &c. "1718 

Octob! 1. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Prince. Entertainment was at Mr. Sew- 

all's, w^ was very plentifiUl ^splendid" €lc. &c.7 "1718 Wednesday Octob! 29. 

Mr. Thomas Walter was Ordain'd. Entertainment was at Mr. Walter's and Major 

Bowls's. Supd with the Go?! Dudley, His Excellency Gov! Shute" &c. fcc.' 

The discrepancy, however, between this manner of celebrating ordinations, and that 
which was usual in the Apostles' times, and in the early days of New England, was too 
obvious not to be noticed, at first with regret, by many. And in view of it, an eflbrt was 
made (apparently about the middle of the last century) by the Convention of Ministers in 
Massachusetts, to procure a return to the primitive practice. And this eflbrt was second- 
ed by one church, at least, if not by more ; as appears by the extract subjoined. But it 
was not generally sustained ; the custom of feasting at ordinations became inveterate ; and 
such an occasion at the present day, solemnized with fasting and prayer, wouM be a 
novelty indeed. ** We hear from the North Parish in Maiden, that the 19th of this 
present Instant (September 1770) is appointed for the Ordination of Mr. Peter Thacher 
to the Pastoral Care of the Church in that Place : In Compliance with Scripture Ex- 
ample, a Vote of the Convention of Ministers some Years ago^ and the Desire of their 
late Rev'd Pastor Mr Emerson, they have voted to observe it as a Day of Fasting and 
Prayer. The Exercise, it is expected, will be in the Afternoon."*** 

[» Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Ch, IV. Sect. II. p. 184. ^JVeaPs Hist. Pur. 
Vol. II. Chi. II p. 126. ^JVeal*8 Hist. Pur. Vol. Ill Ch. VL pp. 281, 282. * Win- 
1hrop*s Hist, by Savage, Vol. I pp. 31, 96, 114, 115. 153, 217. ^Extracts fir. CA. 
Records in MSS. of William Gibbs, Esq. ^Mather*s Mognalia, Vol. II. B. V. 
p. 209. ^SewalCs Joum. ^Precinct Records. ^FeWs Hist, of fystoich, p. 242. 
^^Bobton Weekly JVews Letter, Sept. 6, 1770.] 

* This of Mr. Morton was undoubte<1ly one of tho«c inttallations to which the author of the Ma^alia 
refera in the paasage quoted above, as solemnized *' y»iih fasting and prayer.'** 

[To be concluded.] 
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COUNSELS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 

The following short extract from a recently published work of Dr. Leifchlld, an 
English writer, contains many pithy and excellent remarks; few, if any, of which are leaf 
ipplicable in this country than in Great Britain, to the class for whose benefit they wertr 
iotended. 

PIETY. 

As to your piety ; it must be manifestly real and genuine. The fire that bums 
on the altar of your heart must be of no questionable origin ; but by its fervency 
and constancy, attest its heavenly descent. Without piety, a man would stand 
excluded from the ministry by a moral unfitness. His acceptance of it in sucb 
a case, would be an impious intrusion, which no human authority could ade- 
quately sanction or make valid. ** If the blind lead the blind, they shall both fail 
into the ditch ;" the one for his presumption, in attempting to lead without the 
qualification — the other for his negligence, in choosing such an one for his 
leader. An unconverted minister has much more ground to conclude that he 
will in no single instance be employed to effect any spiritual benefit, than other- 
wise. He will emphatically ** labor in vain, and spend his strength for nought;*^ 
be will have no share in the honor or the joy. But, even if he does succeed io 
some rare instances, what will such success be, but an ag|[ravation of his misery 
at the last day ? ^ What hadst thou to do, to declare my judgments, and to take 
my covenant into thy mouth?" will be the confounding interrogative of the 
Judge. And then, whilst sinking amidst the shrieks and execrations of those 
who have perished by their dependence on his unhallowed ministry, how bitterly 
will he be reproached for his inconsistency by the few who have been strangely 
converted by it, and whose happy condition will present a moat mortifying 
contrast to his own ! 

Be carefully on your guard against the benumbing eflfect to your own pietyf 
of the constancy and sameness of your official exercises. Whatever is of 
regular and frequent recurrence, is apt to produce a listlessness in its perform- 
ance. The mind, by familiarity and the force of habit, enters upon its engage- 
ments without taking any particular interest in them, or seeking to associate 
with them the proper emotions. A professional sort of piet^, indeed, is cultiv^ 
ted to save appearances ; but wo to you, if you be deceived by this, or rest 
contented with it. Your chief preservative from this state lies in the fervency 
of your private devotion. Yours must be a piety sustained by secret intercourse 
with the skies. Thence you must derive those resources that will recruit its 
impaired strength, its fainting spirits uphold. You must come forth from your 
closet, like Moses descending from the mount, or like the sun from the chamber 
of the east, to pursue his diurnal course with undiminished vigor and energy. 
Be vapid in the closet — be content with a religion that lives only in public, but 
in private is listless and dull — and your ministry will soon become proportionably 
spiritless and inefficacious. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Next to piety, the sound knowledge you should possess as a minister, so as 
to fulfil the ministry you have received, is that to which I proceed to direct your 
attention. He who is professedly a teacher of others ought unquestionably to 
be himself a man of knowledge. Who can impart what he does not possess? 
The master of oratory has well observed, that " no man can be eloquent on a 
subject of which he is ignorant." Knowledge, however, is not the gift of nature ; 
which furnishes us only with the faculties for obtaining it, but leaves the attain- 
ment to our own assiduity. It is the result of the mind's exercise of its own 
powers in acquiring the ideas of others, and increasing and maturing its own. 
These operations of its powers must be untiring and incessant A moderately 
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gifted mind, that is yet continually augrmenting its stores, and its power of usingr 
them to effect, is, in my view, to be preferred to one of larger acquisitions and 
more splendid endowments, that remains stationary. 

** Take heed," says an old minister to a young friend whom he was addressing, 
** of growing remiss in your work. Take pains while you live. Think not that 
afler a while you may relax, and go over your old stock. The Scriptures still 
afford new things to those who search them. Continue searching. How can 
you expect God's blessing or your people's observance, if you are careless ? 
Be studious not to offer that which costs nothing. Take pains that you may 
find out acceptable words. Let all your performances smell of the lamp. This 
will engage the attention of your people. Fttd the flock of God which is among 
you. Feed the ignorant with knowledge, the careless with admonition, the 
wandering with direction, and the mourning with comfort." 

CHARACTER. 

This will have an imperceptible but considerable influence upon your ministry, 
and of course on your usefulness by it Every thing in your behavior will be 
referred to your ministry, and viewed in connection with it ; and this circum- 
stance attaches importance to certain points in reference to yourself, which 
would be comparatively trivial in others. Such, for instance, are all infirmities 
of temper.— These will be marked, and appear glaring in you, because of the 
elevation to which your office raises you, and the notice it causes to be taken of 
you ; as flaws in objects exhibited to public gaze are familiar to every eye. 
The contrariety of such defects to the art of self-government, which you incul- 
cate, and are expected to exemplify, will negative the force of all your exhor- 
tations, as implying either the impracticability or the futility of your advices. 

There are certain indiscretions, into which the very distinction that our 
office confers upon us, and the attention it causes to be paid us, if great care 
be not taken, will betray us. These arise naturally out of the weakness or 
vanity of the human mind. In some young ministers this vanity betrays 
itself in a fondness for show. They launch out into an expenditure, and 
adopt a style of living beyond their means, under the idea, that tliis will 
lead the men of the world to respect them the more in their ministerial char- 
acter. Thus they fall into pecuniary embarrassments, which operate as a 
clog upon their ministry ; fettering their minds with cares and anxieties, and 
bringing themselves into bondage to individuals, who may not always be gener- 
ous or noble enough to forget it. The debtor is servant to the creditor, as well 
as the borrower to the lender. But mere outward show, especiall v when known 
to be deceptive, and incompatible with our circumstances, instead of attracting 
respect, leads to an unfavorable opinion of our prudence or our principle, that 
must be detrimental to the effect of our ministry. However narrow the income 
of a minister may be, he is bound so to circumscribe his expenditure within it, 
as to " owe no man any thing," and to have something to spare for charity. — 
Should the people among whom he labors be so poor that they cannot, or so 
parsimonious that they will not afford him a competency, he is justified in 
leaving them, but nothing can justify him in running into debt 

PREACHING. 

Your principal attention must be directed to that which is the main duty of 
the ministry, and to which its efficacy must be chiefly owing, — the preaching of 
the word. Upon the style and character of your preaching, every thing will 
depend. Aim, above all things, to excel as a preacher. Fur this purpose, see 
that you are possessed of all the proper requisites ; knowledge, utterance, liberty 
of speech, fervor of affection, self-possession, boldness. There is an indescri- 
bable something in a good preacher that takes hold of the attention of mankind, 
in the absence of which no efforts can raise us to the proper standard. But it 
is incredible what improvement may be made in the gifl of preaching, by taking 
pains to excel, and being resolutely bent, in humble dependence upon God, on 
achieving it. You are aware of the feebleness of utterance, and impediment of 
speech under which he labored at first, who afterwards became the most impas- 
sioned orator of Greece. 
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One great rule for attaining excellence is to be constantly shunning and 
iToiding defects. Some of these relate to matter, some to manner. Of the 
former may be enumerated, poverty of thought, little variation of ideas, super- 
fluity of words : of the latter, the chief relate to utterance. The rapidity of 
some prevents any thing from resting on the mind to impress it, or remaining in 
the memory for subsequent reflection; the slow drawling tone of others is 
equally unfavorable to impression. Nothing, however, is more carefully to be 
guarded against than a monotony of cadences, a perpetual recurrence of similar 
tones throughout a discourse, whatever be the change of topics or variation of 
theme. This is the bane of oratory, and would render the addresses of an 
angel powerless. Observe the methods of different preachers. Look around 
you and see what is most successful, and what is useless ; shun the one, and 
cultivate the other. 

From manner, however, I proceed to offer a little friendly advice on the 
character of your previous preparation for the pulpit. Neither let the memory 
be loaded with what is previously prepared, nor yet so little furnished as to 
overtask the powers of invention and combination at the time. 

The style of composition for the pulpit should be equally free from pomposity 
of diction and colloquialisms, or vulgar forms of speech. Yet it should be racy 
and familiar. It should neither be crowded with ornaments, nor encumbered 
with pedantry. What is preaching, but an ordained instrumentality for a specific 
end ? That end is the conversion of sinners to God by the truth, and in the 
edification, by the same truth, of those already converted. What has a preacher 
to do in culling flowers of rhetoric to please the fancy, or amassing stores of 
learning to gratify the curious and ingenious ? Sufficient provision is made 
elsewhere for the entertainment of the imagination, and for communicating the 
stores of literary information. Let the pulpit be sacred to its grand object, the 
winning of souls to Christ, and the improvement of the character of those who 
are won. 

Without intending the most distant reflection on any particular person, I 
cannot forbear to express my conviction, that the general style of preaching in 
this country is characterized by a formal and tame correctness. Its greatest 
fault is, that it aims to avoid faults, rather than to aspire to the highest degree 
of excellence. It points at too low a mark. Its blamelessness is its weakness. 
It were better to commit a thousand blunders in attemping something loflier 
and upon a wider scale. There is all the regularity and rigidity of art, but little 
of the freedom and spontaniety of nature. Natural sensibility, indeed, is reprea* 
sed and subdued by an anxious solicitude to obtain the reputation of being 
chaste and correct speakers. Hence our most impassioned eflforts are frequently 
but artificial bursts, previously elaborated, and, of course producing but little 
effect. ^ If thou wishest me to weep," says the orator, ^ thou must weep thyself. 
But never think of moving me by the stale and common tricks of an artificial 
oratory. I can no more be affected by superficial emotion than I can be warmed 
with painted fire." If, trammeled by a solicitude for the approbation of the 
critical and judicious, we are never able, at any time, to throw our whole soul 
into our subject — to let it take hold of us and carry us away with it, we shall 
never powerfully seize upon others. Our auditors will be at leisure, because 
perfectly cool, to make observations on our manner, and to be amused or 
surprised at our seeming extravagance. The reason is obvious: we cannot 
carry them along with us by clamor, and we have no hold upon them by 
sympathy. Instead of hanging on our lips, with breathless expectation to the 
close, they give no unintelligible signs of an agreeable sensation, on observing 
the approach of our labors to a termination. When that takes place, scarcely 
any change is visible in their countenances or attitudes, resulting ff^m a cessa- 
tion of what had interested and absorbed their minds. They have been suffered 
to remain in one settled and unbroken state of frigid tranquillity. 

What shall be thought of such a method of sUting Divine truth when com- 
pared with the following expressive pen of an inspired apostle, "We were 
willing to have imparted to you, even our own souls?" Ah, what i» the 
exhaustion we complain of after preaching ? What is it but that chiefly of the 
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bodily strength or animal fervor? When is it that of the sublime energy of our 
intellectual and immortal nature ? But this was not what the apostles meant, 
when they spake of ''spending and being spent for God," and ^* of travailing," 
as it were, *'in birth, till Christ" was formed in the hearts of their hearers. 
There have been men in this country who have carried the art of preaching to 
its proper height, and shown us the power it is capable of exercising over the 
human mind when so exercised. And such we hope there will soon be again. 
Instances like these are sufficient to make us ashamed at having been intrusted 
with an instrument of such potent efficacy, and having by our unskilfulness and 
weakness, some of us for many years, wielded it to so little purpose. Would 
God that the whole power of the pulpit were again in force through all the land ! 



INSTITUTION FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland have sustained a school in 
Calcutta eleven years. The Calcutta Christian Observer (Feb. 1841) says : We 
have watched the progress of this institution for many years with intense 
interest. It gave to Christian Education a concentratedness and force it had 
never before had in India. Our Scottish brethren have provided an educational 
institution, well calculated under the divine blessing to exert an important 
influence over the higher order of schools in which religion is not taught, and 
over the more intelligent portion of tlje native community. Its progress has 
been steady and gratifying; the laborers have sustained their parts with 
unabated ardor ; converts have been afforded them to stimulate them in their 
work, and a conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the minds of most of the matured yotUh under their care. Great efforts have 
been made to alarm and prejudice the Hindoos, but the number of pupils has 
constantly increased. This shows that there is a strong feeling among the 
parents of the young men, of confidence in the abilities, integrity and perse- 
Terance of the conductors. A department for teaching the higher branches of 
knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted this year ; but 
that which is most delightful in connection with this institution is, that though 
the founders and teachers have fearlessly advocated an uncompromising 
Christian education, and made it their desire and endeavor to lead every pupil to 
embrace the Christian faith, it has more students than the school and college which 
is patronized hy government, and which excludes, systematically, ChrisHaniiy and 
the Bible. 

On account of the advanced studies of the higher classes, the institution in 
May, 1840, was divided into two departments, the one preparatory, the other 
collegiate. The studies in the latter are so averaged as to occupy, in regular 
succession, ybur years. The number in the school is eight hundred and twenty- 
one, in the college forty-nine. No one, says the Friend of India, will dispute 
the claim to be called a College, of a seminary where Brown's Mental Philoso- 
phy m^ Laplace's Mecanique Celeste are text books in Mental and Physical 
Scienot* At the public examination the students were led discursively through 
the maiet of Mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and His- 
toiy, both sacred and profane ; and in every thing they gave proof of the thorough 
going instruction to which they had been accustomed. 

The preparatory school has fourteen classes, and the studies are of such a 
character as are taught in our best Academies. Few Colleges in our country 
present a fuller course of study. The students are in our eyes the hope of India ; 
evidently they will be valuable assistants at every mission ; and let it be the 

Kayer of the churches that they may be made of God *< able ministers of the 
•w Tesument." 
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NOTES. 



OXFORD COUNTY. 

Oxford County was established March 4, 1S05. It embraced the northerly parts 
of York and Cumberland counties. There are 19 towns in this county, as may be seen 
io the Tabular View, which h&ve had a settled Congregational ministry. 

Albany, previously styled '* Oxford plantation," was incorporated as a town, June 
20, 1803, and the church was organized in September of the same year. As a religious 
establishment, it has of late years been increasing in numbers and strength, but has not 
yet become able to sustain the gospel without foreign aid. Its original number of mem- 
bers was 22. It now has 82. 

Andover, formerly styled <* East Andover,** was incorporated June 23, 1804. '* It 
derived its name from Andover, Ms., from whence nine-tenths of its first inhabitants emi- 
grated." — WiUiam8on*8 Maine. The town contained, at the census of 1840, a popula- 
tion of 551. The church was organized in November, 1800, and contained 16 members. 
Their first minister. Rev. John Striclcland, was installed March 12, 1806. His immediate 
successor. Rev. Thomas T. Stone, was ordained Sept. 8, 1824, and continued seven years. 
He was afterwards installed at East Machias, and is still the pastor of that church. The 
last pastor, at Andover, was Rev. William C. Greenleaf, who was ordained in Sept 1831. 
and dismissed, 1837. This church, however, has seldom been without preaching ; and 
for the year or two past. Rev. Anson Hubbard, formerly minister at Monson, has been 
with them, and still continues as stated supply. 

Bethel. This town was originally granted, in consideration of services in the " old 
French war,'* to Josiah Richardson and others, of Sudbury, Ms., and hence called *< Sud- 
bury Canada." It was incorporated as a town, under its present name, June 10, 1796. 
The church was organized, Oct. 7, 1799, and Rev. Daniel Gould, their first minister, 
was ordained two da^s after. He continued with them till May, 1809 ; after which, 
they were destitute or a pastor for about ten years. Rev. Henry Sewall was installed 
there, in January, 1819, and remained with them between one and two years. The 
present pastor. Rev. Charles Frost, was ordained in 1822. The church has been flourish- 
mg, onder his auspices, and now contains 180 members. 

Browhfield. This town adjoins New Hampshire, a little southwest of Fryebarg. 
It was incorporated in 1802. The Congregational church was organized in 1806, when 
Rev. Jacob Rice was installed pastor. The second pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, who 
was installed in 1830, and dismissed in 1833. Mr. Soule had, at the same time, the 
pastoral care also of the churches in Denmark and Hiram. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. David Gerry, who was installed Dec. 25, 1839. Mr. Gerry took the pastoral care, 
at the same time, of the church in Hiram, preaching alternately in each place. He is 
the present pastor of these two churches. (See Denmark and Hiram.) 

Denmark was incorporated in 1807, and the church organized July, 1829. Their 
first and only pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, installed Oct. 27, 1830, and continued a 
little more than two years. He had, at the same time, the pastoral care of the church in 
Hiram, and the church in Brownfield. He preached to these three churches succes- 
sirely ; to each every third Sabbath. (See Hiram and Brownfield.) 

DixnsLD. The church in this place was embodied in May, 1826, and Rev. William 
y. Jordan, their present pastor, was ordained Sept. 14, 1836. The church is small, con- 
taining only 83 members ; yet they make laudable efforts in sustaining the ordinances of 
religious worship. 

Frtebitro was incorporated in 1777. '* This interesting and pleasant town lies oo 
both sides of the Saco river, on the line of New Hampshire. The uplands are not 
remarkable for their fertility, but the intervals on the Saco are of the choicest kind. 
Fiyeburg is only six miles square, yet the Saco here is so fantastic in its course, that it 
winds itself between 30 and 40 miles within its limits." — Hayward*$ JV*. E, Oazetteer. 
Tbe chnreh wat organized in this pUce in Aug. 1776, and their first pastoTi Rer. William 
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Fessenden, was ordained in October following. His pastoral relation continued about SO 
years, till his decease, May, 1805. He was succeeded by Rev. Francis L. Whiting, who 
was ordained in October, 1809, and held the pa.ntoral relation about eight years. The 
present pastor, Rev. Carlcton Hurd, was ordained in 1823. The church has been pros- 
perous, witnessing refreshings from the presence of the Lord, and now numbers 250 
members. 

GiLEAD, formerly called Pcabody*s patent, was incorporated June 23, 1804. It liet 
on both sides of the Androscoggin, and adjoins New Hampshire. A church was formed 
here in 1818, and has had two pastors. Rev. Henry White, and Rev. Henry Richardson ; 
the former was installed in 1828, and continued about six or seven years ; and the latter 
June 10, 1840, and is the present pastor. The church unites with the neighboring 
church of Shelbum in New Hampshire, in supporting the gospel ; and Mr. Richardson 
has the pastoral care of both churches, preaching alternately to each. 

Hebron, formerly the plantation of Sheppardsfield, was incorporated March 6, 1792. 
An academy was chartered here in 1804, and endowed with half a township of land. It 
has hitherto been flourishing. A Congregational church was organized here on the 8th 
of October, 1802 ; but there was no pastor, till October, 1812, when Rev. Henry Sewall 
was ordained over them. His pastoral relation continued about five years, though he 
eeased preaching to them some time before the close of that period. The church has 
been destitute of a pastor, most of the time since it was embodied, but has generally sus- 
tained preaching a part of the year, not unfrequently all. Rev. Cyril Pearl, once pastor 
of the church in Orriugton, and now principal of a high school in Buckfield, is with them 
this year (1841) as a stated supply. Their meeting-house stands on the west margin of 
Minot, and a portion of the church and congregation reside in that town. 

Hiram was first a district in 1808, and incorporated as a town in 1814. Its titles were 
derived from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, through the influence of General 
Wadsworth, who resided here the latter part of his life, and died in the place in 1830.— 
WiUiamson^s Hist. Maine. The church was organized here in 1826, and Rev. Charles 
Soule installed pastor, Oct 27, 1830, to preach for them one third of the time, he having 
rIso the pastoral care of the churches in Denioark and Brownville. Mr. Soule was dis- 
mUised Jan. 22, 1833. Their present pastor. Rev. David Gerry, was installed Dec. 25, 
1839, and preaches for them one half of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church in firownville. (See Denmark and Brownville.) 

LovELL, taking its name, with a little variation, from CapL John Lovewell, celebrated 
in Indian story, was incorporated in 1800. The church was organized Oct 6, 1798, and 
their first minister, Rev. Valentine Little, ordained in 1823. He held the pastoral rela- 
tion just eleven years, till January 22, 1834 ; on which day, his successor. Rev. David 
Gerry, was ordained. Mr. Gerry continued not quite two years. Their present pastor. 
Rev. Israel Hills, was ordained in May, 1837. The church contains 97 memben. 

NoRWAT. The Congregational church in this place was organized in 1802. Their 
first pastor. Rev. Noah Cresey, was ordained in 1809, and continued about ten years. 
They have sometimes, for years, been destitute of a pastor, as may be seen from the 
Tabular View ; but have been increasing, under the labors of their present pastor, who 
was installed June 7, 1837. Number oimembers in the church, 112. 

Oxford. A church was organized here, consisting of 6 members. May SI, 1826; 
«nd Rev. Ariel P. Chute was ordained pastor, March 16, 1836. Mr. Chute continued 
about two years, and was succeeded by the present pastor. Rev. Isaac Carleton, who was 
installed June 29, 1839. Present number of members in the church, 72. 

Paris. This is the shire town of the county of Oxford, and was incorporated June 
20, 1793. A Congregational church was formed in the south part of it in 1812. It was 
feeble in former years, and received aid in supporting the gospel *, but it has flourished 
under the auspices of its present pastor. Rev. Joseph WaTker ; and now contains 126 
members. A second church has been formed in the north part of this town, bat it is 
email, and has never had a pastor. 

RuMFORD, incorporated Feb. 21, 1800, lies on both sides of the Androscoggin, above 
and below the Great Falls. A church was organized here on the 5th of August, 1803, 
and their first pastor. Rev. Samuel R. Hall, settled in 1811. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel Gould in 1815. Mr. Gould still lives in the place, at an advanced age. Rev. 
Nathan W. Sheldon, now the minister of Gray, was for a few years his coUeagae. The 
present pastor. Rev. Eliphalet S. Hopkins^ wai ordained Ja November, 1840. The 
church DOW conttini 71 memberf. 
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SuMHsm. Thifl town was incoqiorated June, 1798, and a church was formed hi 1802, 
of members here and in the adjoining town of Hartford. The Rev. Sarauel Sewall warn 
ordained their pastor in Oct. 1812. The church was orginally small, and they had 
assistance, alter the settlement of the ministry, for four or five years ; but they have 
increased in numbers and strength, and not being a people ** given to change,*' have 
prospered under the long-protracted services of their present and only pastor. He has 
seen the whole establishment grow up under bis auspices. The church now embraces 
83 members. 

SwxoEir. The church in this place was organized in November, 1817. They never 
had the entire services of a minister, till their present pastor. Rev. Eaton Mason, settled 
over them ; though they had the ministrations of the gospel a portion of the time for 
many years, in connection with the adjoining town of Lovell. It is not a wealthy estab- 
lishment, axid has always had aid in supporting the gospel. The church contains 67 
members. 

Tuairxa was incorporated in 1786, and the church orgpinized May 16, 1784. The 
first pastor. Rev. Sylvester Strickland, was installed Sept. 20, 1784, and continued a 
little more than 12 years. His successor, Rev. Araasa Smith, was ordained May 23, 
1804, and continued a little more than two years. The present pastor. Rev. Allen 
Greely, was ordained Oct. 24, 1810, and has ministered to them more than 30 years. It 
was formerly a feeble establishment, but has of late years been gradually increasing la 
numbers and strength. The church now contains 79 members. 

WATXRroRD. This town was incorporated in 1797, and the church was organized In 
Oct 1799. Their first pastor. Rev. Lincoln Ripley, was ordained at the same time, and 
continued with them about twenty years. Rev. John A. Douglass succeeded him in 
the pastoral office, Nov. 7, 1821, and continues in that relation. His ministrations have 
been greatly blessed of Heaven ; so that from a feeble establishment, which was some- 
times aided from abroad in supporting tho gospel, it has become large and flourishingf 
ind able to contribute to the various benevolent objects of the day. The church now 
numbers 210. 

SOMERSET COUNTY. 

Somerset County, embracing the northerly part of Kennebec, and extending to 
the Canada line, was established m 1809. It embraces nine towns, where there has 
been a settled Congregational ministry. 

Bingham. This town, which was once a part of the « million acres," was incor* 
porated in 1812. The church was embodied in 1805; and though they have had preach- 
ing, from their own efibrts, and the aid of the Missionary Society, a considerable portion 
of the time; yet they had no pastor, till March 8, 1837, when their present minister. 
Rev. Josiah Tucker, was installed. Mr. Tucker was formerly pastor of the church in 
Madison, and still supplies there a portion of the time. The church in Bingham embrteet 
83 members. 

Bloomfield, which was once a part of Canaan, was incorporated in 1814. The 
church was organized, Jan. 1785. In 1784, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker was Installed over 
them, by the ** Salem Presbytery,'* but no church was embodied, till the January fbl- 
lowing. There have been tour succeeding pastors : Rev. Jonathan Calef, ordained June 
11, 1794, continuing 4 years ; Rev. John Cayford, ordained Sept. 1809, continuing 8 
years ; Rev. Fifield Holt, ordained June 15, 1814, continuing till his death, Nov. 15, 
1830 ; and the present pastor. Rev. George W. Hathaway, ordained March 20, 1888. 
The church has been gaining in strength, and increasing in numbers, of late years ; and 
now contains 129 members. 

Fairfield. This town was incorporated in 1788, and the church organized, August* 
1815. Though they have had preaching, more or less, in successive years, yet they have 
never had but one pastor. Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins, who was installed Oct. 3, 1832, and dis- 
missed about two years afterwards. The church is small, consisting of 23 members. 

Madison was Incorporated in 1804. The church was organized in March, 1826, at 
which time. Rev. Josiah Tucker was ordained their pastor. He continued with them 
till March, 1837 ; when he was dismissed, and took the pastoral care of the church In 
Bingham. The church in Madison is now destitute of a pastor, but supplied a pertion of 
the time, by their former pastor ; it is a feeble establishment, contatidng 25 members. 
(See Biiq^iBi.) 
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Mbrcer. This (own was incorporated in 1804, and the church oi^anized in 1822. 
Their present and only pastor, Rev. Oren Sikes, formerly minister at Union* was instailed 
January 80» 1833. The church now contains 71 members. 

New Portland was incorporated in 1808. The church was organized to 1827. 
Rev. Philip Bunnel was ordained their pastor, June 4, 1828, and continued about five 
years. Their present pastor. Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. 
Perham supplies this church one third of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church at Industry. The church here is small, containing 29 members. (See Industry.) 

NoRBiDOswocK. This town, which is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Ken- 
nebec, was incorporated in 1788 ; and when the County of Somerset was established, it 
was made the shire town. ** The church was organized. Sept 22, 1797, and remained 17 
years without a pastor. The original members were 24 in number, only three of whom 
remain in the church. It now contains 98. Their present pastor was ordained 
Aug. 4, 1814. Since he first ministered to this church, 120 have been added to it, and 
it has enjoyed several interesting revivals." — A£S, Letter of Rev. Josiah Peet,pre$etU 
pastor of the church in JVbrridgewock, 

St. Albans. The church in this town was organized in 1814. It remained without 
a pastor, till June 12, 1833. On that day. Rev. Nathan Douglass, their present minister, 
who had before been settled at Alfred, was installed over them. He preaches at St 
Albans one half of the time, and the balance in the vicinity. The church numbers 44 
members. 

SoLOH. A church was formed here in 1814; and January 14, 1824, Rev. George W. 
Fargo was ordained to the pastoral care of it. Mr. Fargo was dismissed in 1837, and 
installed over the church in Phillips, where he remained one year. At the present time, 
be supplies the church in Solon one half of the time, and the other half, he is on a 
mission to Aroostook County. This church contains 45 members. 

PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 

Penobscot County was established in 1816, and contains ten towns where there 
has been a settled ministry. 

Bangor. ** The first settlements within the limits of what is now the city of Bangor, 
were made in the spring of 1770. In 1772 there were twelve families in the place. In 
March, 1787, a vote was passed by the inhabitants of the plantation (which was then 
called Kenduskeag, and extended from Hampden to Stillwater, on both sides of the river) 
to build a meeting-house 40 feet by 36. The transactions of this meeting are the earliest 
plantation records extant Williamson's Hii^tory informs us that * Rev. Seth Noble 
(from Nova Scotia) had then resided with his family in the place about a year, when he 
entered into a written agreement, with those who signed it, to preach to the people oo 
each side of the river Penobscot alternately, so long as they would pay him $400 by the 
vear. During his ministry, there was an associated churcn constituted of members on 
both sides of the river. He was installed by Rev. Daniel Little, under an oak.' Through 
bis agency, the town at its incorporation was called Bangor, from the old church tune of 
that name, of which he was passionately fond. No records of this church can now be 
found, and it has even been doubted whether any was formed during his ministry. He 
continued here eleven or twelve years. 

" Bangor was incorporated as a town in 1791. In September, 1800, the ' Old Orrington 
church ' was organized, consisting of members living in the towns of Hampden, Orrington 
and Bangor; and Rev. James Boyd was ordained over it In November, 1801, he was 
dismissed for immoral conduct. From this time till 1811, there was no settled minister in 
the (own. November 27, 1811, the First Congregational church in Bangor was organized, 
consisting of four male members, three of whom were from the old • Orrington church,' 
and one from the church in Amherst, Ms. Rev. Harvey Loomis was ordained their pas- 
tor the same day, and discharged the duties of the ministry among his people with remark- 
able success till the first Sabbath in January, 1825. On the morning of that day he went 
into his pulpit apparently in his usual health, intending to preach from the text, ' This 
year shalt thou die ;' but before he commenced the services of the day, his head suddenly 
dropped upon his breast, and he was carried from the house a corpse. He is said to have 
been a man of fine personal appearance, afiable deportment, quick perception, and ready 
wit. His sermons were short, pithy, pointed, aimed at the conscience, and delivered in 
a very interesting and impressive manner. 147 persons were received into the church 
during his ministry. He was ordained in the second loft of an old wooden store, which 
occupied the site of the large brick store now owned by Jamea Croaby, £aq. at ' tbo 
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city point.' In 1812, the old court house, now the city ball, wts erected — tnd was 
occupied by Mr. Loomis and his con|p*egaiion as a place of worship till 1822 — when their 
meeting-house, the fir$t erected in this town was completed. (For the bouse which tha 
plantation of Kenduskeae voted to build in 1787, was on the other side of the river, io 
what b now the town ot Brewer.) August 31,1825, the present pastor. Rev. Swann 
Lyman Pomroy, was ordained over the same church. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., of Portland, from the text, * For they are 
equal unto the angels,' Luke xx. 86 ; and may be found in a volume of his sermons pub- 
lished since his death. In April, 1880, their house of worship was burned by an enemy ; 
and waa rebuilt of brick, and of enlarged dimensions, in 1881, and is still their place of 
worship. In 1833, the place being * too strait * for them, it was determined, with great 
unanimity, to erect another meeting- house and form another church. About 70 merot>ert 
of the First Church were accordingly organized into a new church— and took the name of 
the * Hammond Street Church.* The following season, their house of worship was 
completed, and the Rev. John Maltby, formerly of Sutton, Ms. was installed as their 
pastor. The First Church in Bangor, since its organization in 1811, has on the whole been 
remarkably blessed of God. Three or four seasons of the special outpouring of God'a 
Spirit were enjoyed by it during the lifetime of its fir^t pastor. Since the settlement 
of its present pastor in 1825, it has received 462 perwns to its communion. Seasons of 
revival were enjoyed in 1826, 1828, 1831, 1834, 1836, 1840. The average of male 
members has always been about one third of the whole number. Present number of 
members in the First Church, 382; in the Hammond Street Church, 230. Since 1828, 
houses of public worship have been erected by the Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians. 
Episcopalians, and Catholics. In 1800, Bangor contained 277 inhabitants; in 1810, 850; 
io 1820, 1,221 ; in 1830, 2,868 ; it became a city in 1834; and now (1840) it probably hat 
a population of about 10,000." — MS, Letter of a Citizen of Bangor, 

Bkbwer. ** It is to be regretted that there are no records of the church of Brewer, 
earlier than 1812, especially since this was the first Congregational church organized io 
the County of Penobscot, and was a parent stock from which several churches have 
sprung. From living testimony, I gather this fact. — In the year 1800 a small church waa 
organized in Brewer, (then called Orrington,) embracing members from several of the 
neighboring towns. The same council which formed the church, ordained a Mr. Boyd 
pastor. Just a year from that time he was dismissed. Between this and 1812, memt>ert 
of this church residing in Bangor, Hampden, and Orono, were organized into churchei. 
January 13, 1813, Rev. Thomas Williams was ordained pastor of the church in Brewer. 
It then numbered 37. During his faithful mini<»try the church was strengthened and 
built up in the faith. He was dismissed Aug. 7, 1822. This church was without a pastor 
until 1831. During this time they had preaching generally from the Theological Semi* 
nary, Bangor. In 1828 the church enjoyed a precious revival, and became so enlarged it 
was thought expedient to divide the church, and the local situation of the town rendered 
this division important. Accordingly it was effected, Nov. 11, 1828. In 1831, Rev. Wales 
Lewis was installed pastor of the First Church (or West Brewer Church) tnd was dit* 
nisaed Sept. 1, 1838. Since that time they have been destitute of a pastor. This church 
now numbers 100. The Second, or East Brewer Church, was organized Nov. 11, I8289 
having 67 meml>ers. Nov. 3, 1831, Rev. Charles R. Fisk was installed pastor, and was 
dismissed Sept. 24, 1833. Soon after this they were favored with a revival. Several 
were ailded to the church. Rev. Alphonso L. Whitman was ordained pastor Sept. 17, 1834, 
and faithfully prosecuted his ministerial labors until his dismission, which look place Nov. 
1888. The present pastor, Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, was installed Oct. 7, 1840. Whole 
number of the church 93." — MS, Letter of Rev. Joieph E, MunBel, pre$ent pa$tor oftlu 
Second Chureh^ Brewer, 

BuKLTiroTON. Rev. Joseph R. Mun.sel was ordained over the church in this plaee 
Oct. 26, 1831, and dismissed June 12, 1839. They have never had any other pastor, and 
are now destitute. 

DixMONT. A church was organized in this place, Nov. 1807. It has never had bot 
one pastor, Rev. John N. Whipple ordained Oct. 14, 1886, and dismissed March, 1887. 

EzsTXR. Rev. John A. Vinton was ordained over the church in this place July 1, 
1885, and dismissed after one year. It is now destitute of a pastor. 

GAaLANn. The church in this place was organized March, 1810. It has had but one 
pastor, the Rev. I. E. Wilkins, ordained Oct. 12, 1825, and dismissed 1829. It is now 
destitute and has 40 members. 

Haicpdbit. A church was here organized March, 1816. It has bad three pastors ; 
▼OL. ZIT. 36 
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Rev. Stephen A. Loper, ordained Jan. 3, 1837; Rev. Silas Baker, instened Dec 9, 
1834 ; and the present pastor, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr., ordained Aug. 8, 1838. Tbt 
church is now flourishing, and contains 95 members. 

Levant. The church in this place has never had but one pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Page, who was installed July 15, 1835, and continues in that office. The church contains 
64 members. 

Old-Town. This town, which was the northern part of Orono, was incorporated 1840. 
Rev. Joseph C. Lovejoy was ordained over the church in this place Feb. 18, 1836 ; and 
dismissed June 11, 1839. The church is now destitute. 

Orono. The church in this place, though now destitute, has had three pastors. Rev. 
Josiah Fisher was ordained March 15, 1832, and dismissed 1835. Rev. Wooster Parker 
was ordained March 2, 1836, and dismissed 1838. Rev. William W. Thayer was ordained 
March 22, 1839, and dismissed 1840. The church is now destitute, and contains 64 
members. 

Orrington. The church here was organized June, 1834. Though now destitute, it 
has had two pastors. Rev. Cyril Pearl was installed Nov. 20, 1834, and dismissed 1^. 
Rev. George U. Hulin was installed Oct. 11, 1837, and dismissed 1838. 

WALDO COUWTT. 
Waldo County was established in 1827. 

Belfast. " The township of Belfast, pleasantly situated at the bead of Penobscot 
bay, was so called by request of an early settler, in remembrance of his native town of 
that name in Ireland. This township was purchased of the proprietors of the Waldo 
patent, in 1765, by a company of 52 associates, at the low price of 25 cents by the acre. 
About the same time settlements were commenced. The town was incorporated 1778; 
and went on prosperously, until the war of the revolution ; when, through terror of the 
British troops, garrisoned on the opposite side of the bay, at the place now called Castine, 
the inhabitants were dispersed. Most of them were from Londonderry, N. H. They did 
not return to Belfast till peace was restored. In the beginning of the year 1796, this 
town contained about 90 families, all settled near the sea shore, and most of them on the 
east side of Belfast river. At this time there were only 12 framed houses in the town, 
and only one of these more than a single story high. 

" On the 29th of Dec. 1796, * the First Congregational Church in Belfast' was duly or- 
ganized, consisting of only six male members ; all of whom had been members of Presby- 
terian cliurches. Their names were John Tuffls, Samuel Houston, John Brown, John 
Cochrane, John Alexander, and Samuel M'Keen. On the same day Mr. Ebcnezer Price 
was ordained as (heir pa.«tor. The articles of Faith and Covenant adopted by this church 
were thoroughly Orthodox, and so remain. The town voted to give Mr. Price for his 
settlement * a lot of land ;' retainiug to themselves one acre on which the flrst meetin|^ 
house stood, and another piece, sufficient for a burying ground. His salary was to he, 
yearly, $200; with an annual addition of $10 more, until it should amount to ^300. Mr. 
Price labored faithfully, but amidst increasing difficulties, until, in the spring of 1802, the 
town, whose inhabitants had been rapidly increasing, refused to raise his salary. Tlie 
contract with them was accordingly given up ; and, for want of support, he was obliged 
to ask a dismission. The coudcII met Sept. 22, 1802, and complied with his request. In 
the midst of opposition from without, the church clung to their youthful pastor with 
strong affection; and after his dismission he labored, gratuitously, among them for several 
months. During his ministry of nearly six years, 29 members were added to the church. 
After leaving Belfast he was ordained pastor of the 2d Congregational church in BoscawM, 
N. H. where he labored with fidelity and success for more tinn 30 years. The church 
now remained without a pastor for three years, during which time eight were added to 
its number. In the summer of 1805, the Rev. Alfred Johnson, of Freeport, in this State, 
visited Belfast, and was invited by the church and people to become their pastor. In Sep- 
tember of that year a council met at Camden, 18 miles from Belfast, for the ordination o( 
Mr. Cochran, and m Mr. Johnson yet held his pastoral charge at Freeport, it WM 
mutually agreed by him and (hat church to submit the question of his dismission to the 
Camden council ; who decided that it was his duty to leave Freeport, and dismissed him 
accordingly. By the church in Belfast this same council had been requested either to 
install Mr. Johnson as their pastor, or to call for another council Jo do so. They accord^ 
ingly convoked a council, to meet at Belfast two weeks after; who, Sept. 25, 1805, installed 
Mr. Johnson pastor of this church and people. In this capacity be officiated a little ovei 
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eight years ; during which time 49 members were added to the church. During the latter 

Sart of Mr. Johnson's ministry, his people were greatly embarrassed and even distressed, 
y the embargo and a second war with Great Britain. The situation of the pastor 
became difficult, and dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of his hearers was manifest, 
when, according to a previous arrangement made with the church, and confirmed, as the 
records say, by Consociation, Mr. Johnson resigned his pastoral charge, and was con* 
sidered regularly dismissed without the action of any council, Oct. 2, 1813. Mr. 
Johnson studied theology with Kev. Mr. Murray, of Newburyport — and was ordained at 
Freeport 1789 — dismissed Sept. 11, 1805 — installed at Belfast Sept. 25, 1805, and resigned 
at the time above stated. After this he preached but Httie ; and for many years immedi- 
ately previous to his decease, not at all. He died at Belfast, Jan. 12, 1837, aged 70; 
holding fast unto the end the doctrines of religion which he had publicly inculcated. 

** After Mr. Johnson's resignation the church remained without a pastor for more than 
10 years; during which time, although favored with occasional missionary labors, only 14 
members were added. 

'* In the year 1818 the people employed as a candidate the Rev. William Frothingham, 
who had been pastor of a church in Saugus, Ms. After a season of probation he received 
a call from the church and society to become their pastor. At the time this call was 
given, he was supposed by the church to be orthodox, holding the same doctrines which 
they believed. But before the council assembled, a part of whom were from Massachusetts, 
the church became convinced that they had misjudged, and that their candidate was in sen- 
timent Unitarian. They accordingly , when the council convened, objected to Mr. Froth- 
ingham's installation. The society, on the other hand, were urgent that the council should 
proceed ; and a majority of them resolved to do so. The church withdrew ; and the 
council, without regard to them, installed Mr. Frothingham as pastor of the society. A 
small church was, however, about that time gathered, which still remains under his pas- 
toral care. 

'*The First Church, now excluded by the acts above stated and by their own convictions 
of duty, from the new and spacious house in which they had hoped to worship, were oblig- 
ed, few and feeble, to struggle hard against a mighty current of adverse influences. They 
joined Iheir feeble means and built a small place of worship, called the Conference Room. 
There they earnestly sought another pastor, and on the 30th of June, 1824, Mr. Charles 
Soule was set over them in the Lord. Having labored in this hard field for about two 
years, Mr. Soule expressed to the church a conviction that his health was inadequate to 
the services * required by the duties of his office, and requested them to join with him' 
in calling a council for his dismission. He was accordingly dismissed, June 30, 1826. 
Mr. Soule is at this lime (1841 ) pastor of a church in Norway. During his ministry at 
Bel£ist, the congregation increased, a season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
was enjoyed, and 31 members were added to the church. The church was again vacant, 
over a year; during which time four individuals were added. On the 26lh of Sept. 1827, 
Mr. Nathaniel Wales, a native of Randolph, Ms., educated at the Seminary in Bangor, 
was ordained pastor. Mr. Wales had devoted several years to the business of a mechanic, 
and had a family while purs^uing hi.s theological course. In the ministry he labored with 
uncommon zeal and energy, being instant in season and out of season; until in the course 
of a few months his constitution failed, consumption became seated; and on the 20th of 
Jan. 1829, he ceased from his labors and suflferiugs, at the age of 35 years. During his 
short ministry of 14 months, 11 members were added to the church. He is still remem- 
bered with great affection. 

'* The church was again a flock without a shepherd on earth, for nearly two years, during 
which time but four members were received. Mr. Ferris Fitch, a native of Pawlet, Vt., 
was ordained pastor, Oct. 2, 1830. Mr. Fitch being young and inexperienced, found the 
labors and trials of the situation too great for his strength ; and after a ministry of about 
18 months, asked to be released from his pastoral charge. During his ministry at Bel- 
iast, 23 members were added to the church. A beautiful and commodious house of wor- 
ship was also erected, and on the 14th of Feb. 1832, dedicated to the service of God. 
Mr. Fitch has subsequently been settled as pastor of a Presbyterian church in Rich- 
mond, Ohio. The necessity, whether real or supposed, of such frequent changes of pas- 
tors, has operated to the disadvantage of this church ; and had it not been for liberal and 
long continued misMonary aid, it could hardly have survived its adversities. 

•*The church being again destitute, followed an example at that time somewhat 
prevalent, and extended a call to the pastor of another church, with whom in this 
none of them had any personal acquaintance, — the Rev. Silas M'Keen of Brad 



ford, VL The issue of the correspondence ihus coiiinienced was, that he visited them in 
the autumn of 1832, and on the 2Sth of Feb. 1833, was installed their pastor. He 
studied theology with the Rev. Stephen Fuller, of Vershire, Vt He entered the minis- 
try at the age of 23, and was for 17 years pastor of the church in Bradford. Since bis 
installation at Belfast, the church has been blest with three brief seasons of revival, and 
185 meaben have been added. Th e whole number at present (September 1840) is 177. 
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The whole number who have ever belonged to the church is 310; of whooi 119 were 
malef, and 191 females. The church bus relinquUhed its claim to missionary aid, is 
DOW assisting in sending the gospel to the destitute. 

** Belfast, the shire town of Waldo County, now contains over 4,000 inhabitants. The 
public buildings in the village, are a court house, jail, academy, and five meeting-houses, 
▼iz. Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, and t'niversalist The cause of 
evangelical religion, both in Belfast and the vicinity, has been for yean steadily, though 
■lowly advancing ; and will, doubtless, through the goodness and power of the King in 
Zion, ultimately prevail over all which has hitherto resisted, or may hereafter resist its 
progress. But few churches have been obliged to contend with greater difficulties than 
this, or have greater occasion to say * Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.*" — MS. Letter 
qf Rev. Silas Af Keen, preitent mijiiiter of Belfast. ^ 

Camden. This church was organized September, 1805. Rev. Thomas Cochran 
was ordained pastor September, 1805, and dismissed 1815. Rev. Darwin Adau*s was or- 
dained July 11, 182S, and dismissed 1834. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman, the present pastor, 
was installed May 14, 1835. The church is now flourishing, and contains 136 meml>er8. 

Frankfort. The church in this place has had two pastors, but is now destitute. 
Rev. Jubilee Well man was ordained Oct. 6, 1824, and dismissed 1829. Rev. Samuel S. 
Tappan was ordained Nov. 1835, and dismissed 1840. 

Jackson and Brooks. The church was organized in these two towns in 1813. 
Their first pastor. Rev. Henry White, was ordained Oct. 19, 1825, and dismissed 1828. 
Rev. Abel G. Duncan, May 13, 1829, and dismissed 1834. Their present pastor. 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, was ordained July 12, 1837. Tlie church has lately received a 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord ; and now contains 87 members. 

Prospect. "The first settlement at Prospect was made in the Spring of 1759, 
during what is called the * Old French war.' It consisted of a military establishment, 
a fort and garrison. There were no white inhabitants on the Penobscot shores till this 
fort was built. The Indians used to make predatory incursions from the river by water 
far to the westward. The Colonial Government, determining to put a stop to them, or- 
dered the erection of a fort on a point, (ever since called Fort Point,) which malies from 
the eastern side of the town, so as to command the waters of the Penobscot. It was 
called Fort Pownal, in honor of Gov. Pownal, of Massachusetts. 

** Soon after the building of this fort, several mechanics came into the place ; but the 
progress of the settlement was slow ; for in 1784, twenty-five years after the establish- 
ment on Fort Point, the town contained but twenty-one families, and probably not far 
from 100 inhabitants. In 1789, the town of Frankfort was incorporated, including the 
present town of that name, all of Prospect, and a hirge part of Hampden. In 1794, 
this town was separated from Frankfort, and was invested with corporate rights and 
privileges, and received its name from the beautiful prospect which its shores present of 
the waters and islands of Penobscot bay. It lies contiguous to Belfast on the east, and 
is washed by the waters of Penobscot bay and river on its southern and eastern bounda- 
ries, as far as to Frankfort, having nearly 70 miles of tide waters. The population in 
1810 was 1,800; in 1820,1,771; in 1830,2,381. The population of 1840 is probably 
about 3,500. The first item in the religious history of the town, stands connected with 
the military establishment on Fort Point. * In 1768 the Governor told the House that 
a chaplain ought to t>e under constant pay at Fort Point, who might preach to the settlers 
In the audience of the Indians. The General Court provided for the support of a chap- 
lain, at the expense of £4 by the month.* One oX the chaplains, if not the only one, 
who officiated, was Dr. Crawford, who was also physician for the Governor. Although 
he died in this town, little is known of his character as a man or a preacher. * Before 
Uie war of the Revolution, Thomas Goldthwait and Francis Bernard, son of the Governor, 
took from the Waldo proprietors, a grant of 27 acres near the southerly part of the town, 
in consideration of which they engaged to settle 30 families and an Episcopal minister, 
and to build a church. They did build a small brick chapel, and attempt a settlement, 
but being tories, they in the war left their country, and forfeited their property.* 

** In 1794, the year the town was incorporated, it raised £5 * to hire a minister to 
preach.' From year to year small sums were raised for the same purpose. In this way 
the people occasionally supplied themselves with preaching for a few weeks at a time. 
In 1797, there was some religious attention in the back part of the town. Several per- 
sons obtained a hope, and afterwards united with the Firttt Church in Belfast, then under 
the care of Rev. Ebenezer Price. In 1813, the Rev. Christopher J. I.AWter commenced 
his labors in this place, and Oct. 4, 1815, the first Congregational church was organized^ 

• Sanoa the abovt kttsr was writtsn, Rev. Mr. M*Ksaa has basa disadssad. 
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•nd Mr. Lawter ordained as its pastor. It consisted of 16 members, only two of whom 
were males. Mr. Lawter continued his labors till Nov. 15, 1824, when he was dismissed 
by a mutual council. During the ministry of Mr. Lawter, the doctrines of grace were 
faithfully preached, and the church gradually enlarged, and a meeting-house was built. 
The church consisted of 40 members at the time of his dismission. 

** The present pastor, Rev. Stephen Thurston, having completed his studies at the Bangor 
Seminary in August, 1825, came to this place and commenced his stated labors, the first 
of the following month, and was ordained as pastor of the church, Aug. 9, 1826. Soon 
the Lord ]x>ured out his Spirit, and wrought a great work. In the winter of 1825-6 
the work of grace was powerful and extensive. It was prolonged nearly a year and a 
half before it entirely ceased. As the fruits of the work, about 110 were added to the 
church in the apace of two years. At three several times the Lord has revived hit 
work in connexion with protracted meetings. Not far from 70 were added as the fruits 
of these excitements. During the last winter this church was visited again most merci* 
fully and abundantly. The Divine Spirit wrought with great power, and many were 
brought into the kingdom ; 92 have already been added to the church, and others are 
hoping in the mercy of God. During the ministry of the present pastor, the church has 
enjoyed five seasons of special revival, which have brought into it no less than 270 
memliers. Some others have joined at other times. The whole number who have ever 
belonged to It is 886 ; the present number is 256, of whom 100 are males. A new and 
beautiful house of worship has been built within a few years at the village, and the 
afiairs of the church are at present In a prosperous condition. 

*' A second Congregational church was organized in Prospect, Oct. 16, 1839, consisting 
of 19 members, 18 of whom were dismissed from the first church for this purpose. 
Rev. James P. Stone from the Bangor Seminary was ordained its pastor on the day of 
its organization. This church was also revived and enlarged during the last winter. 
Its present number is 48. They are happily united in their minister, and in their eflfbrts 
to sustain the cause of religion. They have built a house of worship, which does honor 
to their taste and enterprise. It was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, Sept. 28, 
1840." — MS. Letter of Rev, Stephen Thurston, present pastor of the First Church in 
Prospect, 

SwAirviLLB. The church in this place was organized June 1, 1826. It never had 
but one pastor. Rev. George Brown, who was installed Sept. 27, 1837, and dismissed 
1840. 

Unity. The church in this place was organized December, 1804. Though they 
have had occasional preaching many years, they have never had but one pastor ; the 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, who was installed June 6, 1829, and continued with them till his 
death, Oct. 11, 1833. He had at the same lime the pastoral charare of three other 
churches, (Albion, Washington, and Windsor,) preaching to each one fourth of the time. 
(See Albion, Washington, and Windsor.) 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Faavkliit County was established In 1838, and embraces ten towns where there 
has been a settled Congregational ministry. 

Cbbstcrtillv, formerly Chester plantation, was incorporated in 1802. A church 
was embodied here in 1796. Rev. Jotham Sewall, their first minister, was installed 
Aug. 9, 1820. He continued pastor about 16 years. He was succeeded by his son. 
Rev. Daniel Sewall, who was ordained March 15, 1837, and dismissed in 1840. The 
church contains 47 members. 

Fakmington'. ** This town began to be settled about 50 years ago, and Stephen 
Titcomb, Esq. one of the few original proprietors and first settlers, is still living here at 
the advanced age of 89. It is not far from 9 miles long, and 8 miles wide. Its present 
population is upwards of 2,600. It has three villages— one at the Falls, so called, where 
b a meeting-house, several mills, and a number of stores. Another in the Centre, which 
is quite growing and prosperous at present. Here are three meeting-houses, a court 
boose, an academy, more than a dozen stores, and several other buildings. The upper 
village is two miles from the Centre, where there are mills, stores, and other building^, 
and a brick meeting-house in the vicinity. There are seven religious denominations or 
societies in the place, viz. Calvinistic Baptists, who have a meeting-house and a settled 
minlsCer ; Freewill Bsptists, who have a meeting-house, and preaching half the time ; 
Methodist Epbcopal, assembly numerous and scattered over the town. Unitarians few, 
DO minister at present, but a hall used for occasional worship ; Universalists, who own 
part in a Ikmiso of worship, and have occasional preaching. The Chrisl-iioiy or ChrisdaA 
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band also, though comparatively few, are yet an organized religious body, and now have 
stated preaching, Elder Daniel Rogers from New Hampshire ^ing their present supply. 
These, with ours, are regularly organized. Besides these, there are scattered individuals 
of the Mormon, Swedenborgian, Deistical, and other persuasions. The old meeting-house, 
to called, is in the Centre village, and which was formerly owned and occupied by these 
several denominations alternately, is now altered and converted to different uses, the 
upper part conf>tituting the court house for this county (this being the shire town), and 
the lower part being leased for town meetings. 

** This church was organized in the mouth of October, 1814. Previously to this time, 
those Congregational professors of religion, who resided in town, were connected with 
tlie Congregational church in Chesterville. These with others who then united with 
them were only 12 in number, Hence, for a number of years they depended on the aid 
which was generously afforded them by the Massachusetts and Maine MisMonary So- 
cieties. And the names of some of those beloved servants of God who were thus sent 
to them, are even now held in grateful remembrance by the older members of the 
church. Among these, perhaps, it would be well to record the names of Rev. Mr. fiurr, 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. Jotham Sewall, of Chesterville, also his brother Rev. Samuel 
Sewall, now we trust in the world of everlasting glory. Under the labors of these and 
others, the interests of divine truth were greatly promoted, and some added to the church. 
The Rev. Jotham Sewall, indeed, was once invited to become their pastor, but the town 
not agreeing to relinquish the lands granted by the Massachusetts Legislature, in 1770, 
to the 6rst settled minister, the project was abandoned. After this, several Missionaries 
labored here, to three of whom, either calls for settlement were extended, or movements 
for that purpose commenced. But for various reasons, they did not see cause to com- 
ply with these requests. 

** My immediate predecessor in labors among this people, was the Rev. Fifield Holt, of 
Bloomfield in this State, whose praise is in all the churches where he labored as a Mis- 
sionary, for which some here are pre-eminently grateful. I was ordained over this 
church March 9, 1826. The church then consisted of 40 members. Since that time 
there have been added chiefly by profession, 106 members. But by reason of deaths, 
and removals to other churches, the present number is 105. The largest additions to 
the church were made in the years 182S and *34. These were seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in which not far from 80 were joined to the church. 
We are now united, harmonious, and externally prosperous as a people, though greatly 
needing another display of the sovereign goodness, and almighty power of God. Two 
members of this church are now licensed preachers of the gospel, and several others 
have received a public education." — MS. Letter of Rev. Jsaae Hogers, present pastor 
cf the Church in Farmmgton, 

Industbt. The church here was organized in 1802. Their first'pastor. Rev. Alden 
Boynton, was ordained Oct. 17, 1832, and continued about six years. Their present 
pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. Perham preaches one third 
of the time to the church in New Portland, which he also has the pastoral care of. 
The church in Industry contains 102 members. 

New Sharoit. A Congregational church was organized here, Feb. 9, 1801. It has 
had four pastors as seen in tne table ; Rev. Hezekiah Hall ; Rev. Joseph Underwood, 
twice settled; Rev. John A. Vinton, and the present pastor, Rev. Josiah T. Hawes, in- 
stalled Nov. 4, 1840. The church is now flourishing, and contains 88 members. 

New- Vineyard. A church was formed in this town Sept. 3, 1828, and Rev. David 
Turner ordained its pastor at the same time. He continues in this office still. The 
church is small, containing 20 members. 

Phillips. A church was organized here 1817, and Rev. George W. Fargo was in- 
stalled Feb. 15, 1837. He continued with them one year. They are now destitute of a 
pastor, and have only occasional preaching. 

Strong. A church was organized here March, 1810. Rev. Jacob Hardy was or- 
dained pastor July, 1827. He remained with them till his death, March, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Rev. William May, who was installed Sept. 4, 1833. He is the present 
pastor. The church is now flourishing, and contains 115 members. 

TsMFLE. A church was organized here 1806. It has had two pastors. Rev. David 
Smith, ordained Feb. 21, 1810, and Rev. Simeon Hackett, ordained July 7, 183U. 
Mr. Hackett is still pastor of the church, which contains 87 members. 

Weld. A church was organized here 1809. It has had three succesriva pastors. 
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Rev. David Starrett was ordained pastor Sept. 26, 1821. Rev. Hermon StinsoD wai or^ 
dained Oct. 14, 1829. Rev. Ephraim Fobes, the present pastor, was ordained July 19^ 
1837. The church cootains 61 members. 

WiLTOX. A church was organized here Feb. 1818. Rev. Samuel Talbot was or<> 
dained its pastor July 1, 1882. Mr. Talbot still continues in that office. The church 
numbers 46. 

PISCATAqUIS COUNTY. 

Piscataquis Countt was established in 1838. It embraced the north-eastera 
part of Somerset County, and the north-western part of Penobscot County, bordering upon 
the Canada line. There are only seven towns, as may be seen in the preceding table, 
in which a Congregational ministry has been settled, and those all of recent date. A 
great portion of it is as yet uninhabited. 

Abbot. A church was formed here Feb. 2, 1841, and Rev. Charles Duren was or- 
dained pastor, the day following. (See Sangerville.) 

Bi.AircHABD was incorporated as a town in 1831. The Congregational church was 
organized in March, 1833 ; and Rev. Samuel S. Drake was ordained its pastor, Oct. 16, 
1834. He continued about four years. Thev have had no other pastor ; though they 
sustain the ordinances of religion a portion oi the time. The church is small, contain- 
ing 82 members. 

BROwirviLLB. This town was incorporated in 1824. The Congregational church 
was organized in August, 1819. Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon was ordained pastor the fol* 
lowing year ; and was dismissed in March, 1833. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry 
Richardson, formerly minister in Sidney, who was installed in May, 1884, and dismissed 
Jan. 1838. Rev. William S. Sewall was ordained Sept. 25, 1839, and is their present 
pastor. The church consists of 63 members. Mr. Sewall spends one half of his tim» 
with this people, and the other halt with destitute churches in the vicinity. 

FozCBOFT, so named from Hon. Joseph E. Foxcroft, of New Gloucester, a proprietoFt 
wis incorporated Feb. 29, 1812. The church was organized about the time of the set- 
tlement of the first minister. January 1, 1823, Rev. Thomas Williams, previously minister 
at Brewer, and since settled in Poland, was installed pastor. Mr. Williams was dis- 
missed in 1835. Rev. £lias Wells, the present pastor, was ordained Nov. 8, 1837. Th» 
church contains 83 members. 

Moirsoir was incorporated in 1822. A few persons, professors of religion, came here 
from a town of the same name in Massachusetts, and felled the first tree in May, 1820. 
la August of the following year, they were organized into a church. Rev. Lot Rider 
was onlained their pastor, in March, 1825, and died Sept. 24, of the same'year. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Anson Hubbard, who was ordained Jan. 16. 1828, and dismissed ia 
August, 1834. Rev. John Baker was ordained pastor, Sept. 16, 1835, and continued with 
them about three years. Since that time, they have had no settled minister. Th« 
church contains 57 members. 

SAirocBvii.LE. A church was organized here in 1828, and Rev. Henry Sewall hat 
supplied here most of the time since. But they have never had a pastor till Rev. Charles 
Duren was ordained over them. Fob. 3, 1841. Mr. Duren preaches half of the time io 
Sangerville ; one fourth of the time in Guilford, where a part of the Sangerville church 
reside ; and one fourth of the time in Abbot, where a new church has been organized, 
which he also has the pastoral charge of. (See Abbot.) 

Williamsburg was incorporated in 1820. A Congregational church was organized, 
and Rev. Joseph Underwood, who was previously settled at New Sharon, was installed 
its pastor, in August, 1833. Mr. Underwood continued with them between one and two 
years, and then was dismissed, and re-settled in New Sharon. The church is nearly 
extinct. 

AHOOSTOOK COUITTT. 

Aroostook County, which embraces a portion of the disputed territory, was 
organized the beginning of the year 1840. There has been settled within its limits 
no Congregational ministry, except at Houlton. Three Congregational churches havs 
besn organized; one at Houlton, the shire town of the county, situated on ths 
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eaitern border line of the State ; one at the plantation of Monticello, 12 miles above, 
alto on the border line ; and one in the interior, at No. 4, Fish's Mills, Aroostook Road, 
now Patten. The church at Houlton was organized Jan. 24, 1833, and had generally 
been supplied with the ordinances of religion, before the ordination of their pastor, Rer. 
Samuel P. Abbot. This was July 15, 1841. For the 6r8t few years, worship was sustained 
jointly, and in pretty equal proportions, by the Missionary Society, the citizens, and the 
United States* troops stationed at this post For the last two years, there has been a 
Chaplain at the barracks, who has preached on the Sabbath at the Congregational meet- 
ing-house, the military and the society worshipping together. The church at Monticello 
was organized Jan. 25, 1833, and has had only occasional preaching by missionaries, ex- 
cept as supplied by other denominations. The church at No. 4, or Patten, was organized 
in February last, and has Rev. James Gooch, as a stated supply ; sustained in part by 
the contributions of the people, and in part by the Missionary Society. 

The greater portion of the county is yet an unbroken forest. Enough, however, has 
been cultivated, to evince the feitility of the soil, and to show that it rewards the hus- 
bandman richly for his toils. It is well wooded, and well watered ; and while the land 
invites to immigration those of agricultural pursuits^ its lumber, also, will be a source of 
wealth for years to come. Of the few towns already incorporated, Madawaskm has the 
ffreatest population, containing between two and three thousand. The disputed territory 
has been sometimes styled ** a little $trip of landt which the people of Maine have 
been contending with the Queen about." But when it is known to t>e larger in extent 
than the State of Massachusetts, it will not be thought to be of such trifling moment 

In the State, there are various religious denominations ; Baptists, Ccmgregationalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Friends, Catholics, Universalists, Freewill Bap- 
tists. Christian Band, Swedenbnrgians, Shakers, &c. &c. The first three of these, (not 
differing greatly in number of ministers, churches, and church members,) are supposed 
to embrace about three fourths of the State ; and all the remaining denominations, the 
other fourth. This last fourth, however, is probably greater than either of the others. 
There are 209 Congregational churches ; 107 pastors ; about 40 stated supplies ; and 
about 50 others who are preachers, some few of whom are oflicers in the College at 
Brunswick, and in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, but much the greater portion 
missionaries in the feeble churches and waste places. The number of church members 
is a little more than 17,000. Three of the churches, which were originally Congrega- 
tional, have become Unitarian ; the First Church in Kennebunk, York County ; the First 
Church in Portland, Cumberland County ; and the FirM Church in Castine, Hancock 
County. One or more Congregational churches, however, have since been organized in 
each of those places. Some of the churches, in their first organization, assumed the 
Presbyterian form of government ; as those in Georgetown, New Castle, Brunswick, 
Boothbay, Bristol, Topsham, Warren, Gray, Scarborough, Windham, Turner and Ca- 
naan. But as all these soon changed their form of government to Congregational, some 
of them before the settlement of the ministry, and mo^t of the others at the close of the 
labors of their first pastor, and as there is now no Presbyterian minister or church in 
the State ; it was not thought necessary to advert to this circumstance, in the notices of 
the respective churches. A little more than four fifths of all the Congregational churches 
have been aided, at some time, in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missiooary 
Society ; and about one half are aided from the same source, at the present date. 

Maine, from the extent and fertility of its territory and rapidly increasing population, 
must, in due time, assume some weight in the Union. Having almost 800 miles of sea- 
coast, and many navigable rivers to accommodate the interior, will secure to her emi- 
nence in agricultural and commercial interests. At the time of the separation from 
Massachusetts, and the erection of the District of Maine into a State, March 15, 1820, 
the Bank capital was $1,770,000; Shipping, 140,373 tons; and the population, 298,335. 
These have greatly increased since that period. The population in 1830, was 899,462 ; 
in 1837, it was 473,245 ; and in 1840, the census gives 501,796. 

Hallowkll, August, 1841. 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 1820. 

[By Jaoob B. Moobb, Eiq., MamlMr of the New Hampthira and Naw York Historical flodatiaa.] 

ContlaiMd from p. in. 



WILLIAM BRENTON. 

[Govarnor of Rhoda Itlaod, ia 1660, 1661, and from 1G66 to 1668.] 

Wii.i<iAii Brxnton was a native of Hammerflmith, in Middlesex, England ; came to 
thb country in 1688, and was admitted a freeman at Boston, 14th May, 1684. He 
brought with him a considerable estate ; and, although young at this period, he was, in 
1686, chosen one of the three deputies of Boston to the general assembly of the colony. 
He was re-elected to the same post during the five following years. As showing the 
fashion of the times, and the estimation in which Mr. Brenton was held by the citizens, 
the fact may be mentioned, that at a meeting of the people of Boston, 30th Noveml>er, 
1635, he was placed upon a committee who were empowered " to set pryses upon all 
cattell, commodities, victualls, and labourers and workmens wages," and an order was 
passed, ** that noe other pryses or rates should be given or taken." In August, 1636, 
we find Mr. Brenton, among the principal citizens of Boston, Winthrop, Bellingharo, 
Vane, Leverett, and others, contributing to a fund for ** the maintenance of a free school- 
master," which laid the foundations of that noble system of free schools, which has been 
the glory of New England. 

The banishment of Roger Williams was followed by the exile of the venerable John 
Clarke, and his little band of followers. Proceeding south, they were advised by Williams 
to settle at Aquetneck, (Rhode Island,) and he tendered his good offices with the great 
Narraghansett sachems to procure for them a deed of the island. On the 7th March, 
1638, Mr. Clarke and his associates, to the number of eighteen, formed their voluntary 
compact as a community of freemen, bound, not by chartered or conventional stipulations, 
but by moral and religious principles, on the basis of freedom in the worship of God. On 
the 24th March following, through the influence of Roger Williams and Sir Harry Vane, a 
deed of Aquetneck and other islands in the Narraghansett bay, was procured from the 
great sachems Canonicus and Miantonimo. Mr. Clarke and his friends immediately 
commenced their settlement at Pocassett, (Portsmouth,) and in the following year the 
fMindatkias of the tKauiiful town of Newport were laid. 

Mr. Brenton, who had resided for a time at Taunton, although not one of the original 
founders of tbe new settlement, soon followed his friend Clarke to Rhode Island. The 
little community, adopting the patriarchal form of government, on the day of their 
voluntary association, choM a judge (William Coddington) ** to do justice and judgment, 
and preserve the public peace ; " and he continued sole judge over the little community 
until 2d January, 1689, when three elders were called bv the people to his assistance. 
One of these was William Brenton. He continued to discharge the duties of this station 
ontil 12th March, 1640, when the style of the government was changed, the first magis- 
trate having the title of governor, and the second, that of deputy governor. Mr. Brenton 
was chosen to this latter office during the several years following, until the first patent of 
Rhode Island was obtained, in 1644. In 1647, under powers derived from this patent, 
tbe ceneral assembly of the province, as it was now called, adopted a code of laws, and 
established a new form of government for their administration. The civil power was 
vested in a President and four assistants, who were to be chosen annually, and by a 
special commission they were also made judges of the court of trials. Mr. Brenton was 
repeatedly chosen one of the Assistants, and in 1660 and 1661, was elected President. 

In the body of laws now in operation in this flourishing little colony, the widest 
toleration and unrestricted freedom in all matters of conscience were distinctly proclaimed. 
It was ** ordered by the general court, that all men may walk as their own consciences 
persuade them, every one in the name of his God. And let the Saints of the Most High 
walk together in this Colony, without molestation, in the name of Jehovah, their God, 
forever and ever." 

In April, 1663, some difficulty as to the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, having occurred between Winthrop and Clarke, the agents of the respective colonies, 
the matter was referred to the umpirage of Brenton and others, who adjusted the con- 
trof ersy* On tbe 8th July, 1668, Charles 11. granted tbe existing Charter of Rhode 
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Island ; in which Benedict Arnold, was named as first governor, and William Brenton, 
as (he first deputy governor, under the royal patent. Mr. Brenton was annually 
appointed to this office until 1666, when he was elected governor, and continued in that 
office under successive elections until 1669, when he retired from the public service 
altogether. 

Governor Brenton was a large land proprietor, and in addition to the tracts which he 
owned on Rhode Island and Narraghanaett, he purchased Metapoiset neck (in Swansey, 
Ms.) of King Philip, with the further stipulation on the part of the sachem, ** that if ever 
the lands next adjacent unto this neck be sold, he [Brenton] should have the refusal on 
equal terms." Sometime before 1658, the large and beautiful tract of land lying on 
Merrimack river in New Hampshire, known as the ** Brenton farm," was granted by the 
general court of Massachusetts to Mr. Brenton ; but it is not known that he ever visited 
that portion of the country. Brentoii's Point, on the extremity of Rhode Island, and near 
the site occupied by the government fortifications, was so named from its former pro- 
prietor. Governor Brenton was al»o one of the seven original purchasers of Pettequams- 
cut, (South Kingston,) in Rhode Island. He lived to a very advanced age, and died at 
Newport, in 1674. His children were, 1. Jahleel, who died 8tb November, 1782, leaving 
no children. He was collector and surveyor of the customs in New ElJagland, under 
William and Mary ; the same who had the controversy with Sir William Phipps, in 16S4, 
mentioned by Hutchinson. 2. William, who was one of the first settlers of Bristol, and 
is supposed to have died there. S. Ebenezer, who settled at Swansey, bad four chiUreo, 
and died in 1710. 4. Sarah, who married Joseph Elliott, of GuilfiMrd, Ct. 5. Mehitable, 
who married Joseph Brown, of Charlestown, Ms. 6. Abigail, who married Stephen 
Burton, of Bristol ; and 7. Elizabeth, who married John Pool, of Boston. 

Jahleel Brenton, son of William, and grandson of the governor, married first, Frances, 
eldest daughter of Governor Cranston. She died 2d February, 1740. His second wife 
was Mary, the widow of John Scott. She died in May, 1760. He had twenty-two 
children. His fourth son, Jahleel, born 22d October, 1729, entered the British navy in 
his youth, and having distinguished himself in service, rose to the rank of Admiral. He 
died in 1802. His son Jahleel, was also bred to the sea, rose to be an Admiral, and was 
knighted in ISIO. Another son rose to the rank of captain in the British navy. It is 
believed that most of the family of Brenton, on the breaking out of the American Revo- 
lution, adhered to the royal cauie, in whose service so many of tiie name have been 
distinguished. 

JOHN BROOKS. 
[Governor or Maiiachiuetti, Trom 1B16 to 18S3.] 

It has been the fortune of few public men to enjoy during their lives — and of still 
fewer, perhaps, to deserve — those substantial proofs of a wide-spread popular regard, 
which were exhibited towards Governor Brooks, of Massachusetts. His was a popu* 
larity, whose foundations were not built upon the sands of partisan slAe, and which owed 
none of its growth and luxuriance to political combinations. A conspicuous actor in tlie 
great drama of the revolution, he came out of the contest with laurels ; and preserving a 
character unsullied, in the various civil stations to which he was afterwards advanced, 
and above all exhibiting to the world a patriotism which was large enough to embrace 
the good of all mankind, he was, during a long life, the favorite of the people of his 
native State. 

John Brooks was born at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1758. His father, Capt. Caleb 
Brooks, was a respectable farmer of that ancient town; and bis great-grandfather, 
Ebenezer Brooks, was the son of Caleb Brooks, of Concord, who was admitted a freeman 
in 1654, removed to Medford in 1672, and died 29th July, 1696. The early years of 
John Brooks were spent upon his father's farm, in the daily toil of a thrifty huslMiodman. 
He enjoyed no other opportunities of education, but those of the town schools, in which, 
however, he contrived to master sufficient of the Latin, to enable him to enter upon the 
study of the medical profession. At the age of fourteen, he was placed as an apprentice 
by indentures for seven years, under the tuition of Dr. Simon Tufts, of Medford, himself 
an accomplished scholar, disitingiiished in his profession, and a most foithful teacher. 
Brooks was as diligent and persevering a scholar as his master could desire, and a recip- 
rocal esteem grew up between Ihcm, which lasted during the life of the latter. The 
skill and attention of Dr. Tufts, and the indefatigable attention of his pupil, supplied the 
deficiencies arising from the want of a liberal education. Brooks made rapid progress in 
medical science, and began to treasure up the fruits, so valuable to the practitioner, t>f a 
judicious practical observation. Here, as the amiable traits of his character were more 
fully developed, he became not only an agreeable inmate of the family, but the fiivorite 
of all the youth of the neighborhood. He early began to manifest that Ulent for military 
discipline, which was displayed at a subsequent period of life. In the hours of relaxation 
from study, be amused himself and companions with the exercise «id dnil of the soldier. 
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The boys collected about him ; he formed them into companies, and trained and exercised 
them in all the duties of military diocipline. Many a time and oft, was the lawn in front 
of the preceptor's dwelling converted by these young warriors into a miniature training- 
field, on which were displayed ** the pomp and circumstance of glorious war." 

While engaged at this school, young Brooks became acquainted with Benjamin 
Thompson, afterwards Count Rumford, and a friendly correspondence was kept up 
between them until the death of the Count, in 1814. 

Having finished his studies. Dr. Brooks, in 1774, commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession, in the neighboring town of Reading. He bad scarcely had time, however, to 
establish himself in business, before the symptoms of the approaching storm of the revo- 
lution were seen ; and his was not the spirit to rest quiet, as the crisis approached. As 
the voice of resistance was heard echoing from village to village, the hearts of the gallant 
youth of the country responded to the summons ; and preparations for the field superseded 
all the minor concerns of life. A company of minute-men was raised in town, and 
Brooks was chosen its commander. He was indefatigable in drilling and disciplining 
them, having first gained the requisite knowledge by observing the exercises and drill S 
the British soldiery in Boston. It was but a brief period before his country called for hfi 
■erviees. 

On the day preceding the battle of Lexington, the alarm was spread, of the hostile 
intentions of the British. They had taken the precaution to station sentinels along the 
road, from Boston to Concord, with a view of intercepting all communication with the 
country ; but the messengers despatched by Dr. Warren, eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and l>efore the morning of the 19th April, the militia of the surrounding country 
was in arms. Brooks instantly marched with «uch of his company as were prepared, and 
ordered the rest to follow. They were delayed on the road by the orders of a superior 
officer ; but Brooks, then about twenty-two years of age, and the brave young men of 
his company, pushed on towards Concord, and as they drew near to the town, they met 
the whole force of the British returning. He immediately ordered his corps to place 
themselves l>ehind the bams and fences, and fire continually on the enemy. They did 
creat execution, and contributed much to produce that panic with which the proud, but 
humbled Britisli troops returned to their quarters in Boston. 

Tlie calm courage and military t<kill displayed by young Brooks, on this occasion^ 
remarkable in one who had never seen a battle, attracted the attention of those who had 
the direction of public affairs ; and he soon after received the commission of Major in the 
continental army. He now entered on the duties of a ?oldier with ardor, and devoted 
all the powers of his mind to the profession of arms and the cause of his country. 

When the American troops were preparing tu fortify Bunker*s Hill, Major Brooks 
volunteered his services, and was active during the whole night of the 16th June, in 
throwing up intrenchments, reconnoitering the ground, and watching the movements of 
the enemy. On the morning of the I7(h, when it was perceived that the enemy were 
making preparations for an ai^sault, he was despatched by Colonel Prescott as a confi- 
dential officer to inform General Ward, then at Cambridge, of the movements, and to 
press him to send on reinforcements. Not a horse could be procured for this service, 
and he went on foot. This duty prevented his being engaged in that glorious battle, 
which has immortalized the heroes who were engaged in it, and consecrated the ground 
to freedom antl fame. 

The fine military deportment and gentlemanly manners of Major Brooks, had already 
secured to him the favor of his superiors, the respect and confidence of his equals. He 
had also made such acquisitions in military tactics, that he was consulted by superior 
officers on a system of discipline to be introduced into the army. He now applied him- 
self with renewed diligence to this important branch of duty, and soon acquired a high 
reputation as a disciplinarian. The corps he commanded were distinguished during the 
whole war, for the superiority of their discipline, evinced by their gallant conduct in 
battle, and by their regular movement in retreat. He was considered second only to the 
celebrated Baron Steuben, in his knowledge of tactics. After the Baron joined (he army« 
and was appointed Inspector General, Major Brooks was associated with him in the 
arduous duty of introducing into the army, a uniform system of exercise and manoeuvres. 

At the battle of White Plains, in October, 1776, the rejciment to which he belonged 
was the last to quit the field, and it retired under his command with the steadiness of 
veteran soldiers, and received the acknowledgments of Washington for its gallant conduct. 
In the folfowing year. Major Brooks was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the eighth Massachusetts regiment, the command of which devolved on him in conse- 
qnence of the illness of the Colonel. 

On the 8d August, 1777, the British Colonel, St. Leger, with a force of 1,500 men, 
invested Fort Schuyler, then garri4oned by about 600 troops from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, under the command of Col. Gansevort. Col. Brooks was dispatched with a 
command under General Arnold to attack the besiegers. Advancing towanls the enemy, 
Im ctftOMd Major Batler« tod found wtthio the American lines one Coyler, a proprielor 
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of a handsome estate in the vicinity, who, from having been much with the enemy, had 
been talcen up as a spy. Colonel Brooics proposed that this man should l>e employed as a 
messenger to spread an alarm, in order to induce the enemy to retreat from before Fort 
Schuyler. Gen. Arnold aoon aHer arrived, and approving the scheme, it was arranged 
that Cuyier should be liberated, and his estate secured to him, on the condition that he 
would return to the British camp, and make such exaggerated reports of General Arnold's 
force as to alarm and put the enemy to flight. The stratagem was Mcceasful. The 
Indians instantly determined to quit the ground, and make their escape; nor was it in the 
power of St. Leger and his officers, with all their arts of persuasion, to prevent it. 
Finding himself thus suddenly deserted by 700 or 800 of these important auxiliaries, St. 
Leger decamped in the greatest hurry and confusion, and returned to Montreal, leaving 
his tents, with a large portion of his artillery and stores, on the 6eld. 

The great victory of Saratoga, and the capture of Burgoyne and his army, on the 7th 
October, 1777, may be attributed, in no small degree to the gallant conduct of Cofonel 
Brooks and his regiment. When the impetuous Arnold, who nad attempted to force the 
Intrenchroents of the enemy at Stillwater, and being wounded, having bis horse shot 
under him, was borne from the field, and his men driven back — Col. Brooks, who was on 
the left of Arnold's detachment, came up to the assault. With fearless intrepidity, be 
led on his regiment, turning the right of the enemy ; stonned their intrenchments, enter- 
ing them at the head of his men sword in hand, and put to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended them. Col. Brooks bravely maintaining the ground be had gained, 
the British troops immediately after fell back upon Saratoga, where the royal army 
surrendered to Gates. It was on the occasion of the brilliant action just mentioned, that 
Colonel Brooks wrote to a friend — *< We have met the British and Hessians, and have 
beat them ; and, not content with this victory, we have assaulted their intrenchments, 
«nd carried them." 

In the memorable battle of Monmouth, Col. Brooks was the acting Adjutant General, 
and on this as on all other occasions was distinguished for his coolness and bravery. 

Again, in that still more fearful crisis, in March, 1783, at New burgh, where a conspir- 
acy of some of the officers, excited by the publication of inflammatory anonymous letters, 
bad well nigh disgraced the American army, and ruined the hopes of the country, the 
patriotism and foresight of Colonel Brooks was manifested. On this oceasioo, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to whom this was the roost trying period of his life, rode up to 
Brooks, with the view of ascertaining how the officers stood afiected ; and expressed the 
wish that he would keep hid officers within their quarters, to prevent their attendance on 
the insurgent meeting. Brooks replied, *< Sir, I have anticipated your wishes, and my 
orders are given." Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the hand, and said, 
** Colonel Brooks, this is just what I expected of you." He was one of the committee 
who afterwards brought forward the resolutions of the officers, expressing their abhorrence 
of this vile plot; and by a memorandum inserted in a volume of Washington's letters to 
Governor Trumbull, in possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, it appears that 
Colonel Brooks wrote the address presented by the officers to General Washington, on 
the 5th June, 1783. Washington did not forget these and other services of Col. Brooks; 
and afterwards, when, as President of the United States, he visited Massachusetts, in 
1789, he appeared solicitous to show him, that he cherished for him a strong personal 
regard. When leaving Boston for Salem, lest he might miss a future opportunity, he 
changed his route by way of General Brooks's residence, in order that he might take leave 
of his friend and compatriot in arms. 

In 1791, General Brooks was appointed Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, which 
office he held until December, 1796, when he was appointed Inspector of the Customs. 
In April, 1792, he was appointed Brigadier General, and in 1800, a Major General in the 
army of the United States ; but believing that the exigencies of the country were not of 
a character to require of him a second sacrifice of domestic comforts, he declined the 
appointments. 

From the army, at the close of the revolutionary struggle, Cx>Ionel Brooks had returned 
to private life, free from the vices incident to the camp, and rich in honors and the esteem 
of bis countrymen: but without property, or the means of providing for his family, except 
by resuming bis profession. His early Triend and teacher, Dr. Tufts, who had become 
infirm and advanced in years, rehnquished his practice into the hands of his favorite 
pupil. Dr. Brooks accordingly resumed the practice of physic under the most flattering 
auspices in his native town. His practice soon became extensive and lucrative. As a 
physician, he ranked in the first class of practitioners. His mind was well furnished 
with scientific and practical knowledge. He was accurate in his investigations, and dear 
In his deductions. He was watchful and prudent, rather than bold. His manners were 
dignified and benign ; and his kind offices were peculiarly acceptable, from the felicitouB 
manner in which he performed them. 

Notwithstanding he was enjoying an extensive practice, we have seen that he still 
took a deep interest in public affiiira. He was called to various civil and mittUry statioiis 
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in Che State u well as the natioa. For many years, he was Major General of the militia 
of Middlesex county, and made his division, in its spirit and discipline, a model for the 
militia of the State. During the insurrection of 1786, his division was very efficient in 
their protection of the courts of law, and support of government. At this period, General 
Brooks was a meml>er of the Legislature, and gave a warm support to the energetic 
measures of Governor Bowdoin, in defence of the Commonwealth. He was also a 
member of the convention for (he adoption of the Federal Constitution, and was one of its 
most zealous advocates. As delegate, representative, senator, and counsellor of state, 
offices which he held successively, General Brooks sustained the exalted character which 
he had acquired under the eye of Washington. During the crisis of the war of 1812, he 
was appointed Adjutant General of Massachusetts, and discharged the arduous duties of 
that office, with a prudence and discretion, amid the most trying circumstances, that woo 
the respect and gratitude of the people. 

On the retirement of Governor Strong, in 1816, General Brooks was selected as the 
candidate to succeed him, and was chosen by an almost overwhelming suffi-age. His 
very name acted as a talisman to disarm parly spirit of its virulence, and thousands of 
citizens, who differed on other subjects, united in their support of General Brooks. For 
six years in succession, he was re-elected to that high and responsible office, presiding 
with great dignity and faithfulness, and to the universal acceptance of the people, over 
the affairs of the Commonwealth. In 1823, he declined a re-election, and retired to 
private life. — His death took place on the 1st March, 1825, when he was nearly 78 years 
of age. In the latter years oi his life, he connected himself with the church in Medford, 
under the pastoral charge of Dr. Osgood. In private life, he was greatly esteemed, and 
the people of his own town were wont to confide to him their differences and disputes ; 
and so judicious were his coun.«els, that it was remarked by an eminent lawyer of Medford, 
that be had no professional business, as Governor Brooks had the rare faculty of making 
people adjust their differences without going to law. 

Governor Brooks was a distingoished member, and President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society ; a member of the Cincinnati, and of various learned and literary and 
benevolent associations. He bequeathed his valuable medical library to the society of 
which he was president. 

The wife of Governor Brooks died in early life. He had one daughter, Lucy, who 
married Rev. George Oakley Stewart, of Quebec, afterwards of Kingston, U. C. where 
she died in December, 1814. His sons were Alexander Scammel, and Johq, both of 
whom devoted themselves to the service of their country. The former is a colonel of 
artillery in the U. S. army, and inherits the paternal estate in Medford. The latter, 
l)eautiful and accomplished, was a lieutenant in the navy, and died in the hour of victory, 
heroically fighting for his country, on board Perry's flag-ship, the Lawrence, Sept. 10, 
1818, in the battle of Lake Erie. 

HENRY BULL. 

[GoTsmor of Rliode Island, in 1685, and 1689.] 

Hkivrt Bull, a native of South Wales, was born in 1609, and removed to New 
England, among the early colonists, in 1636. He settled at Boston, where he was admitted 
a freeman in 1837. This was a period, when the Wheelwright controversy was at its 
height, and the little commonwealth of the Puritans was almost rent asunder by religious 
dissensions. Mr. Bull, with many of the settlers who had recently arrived, joined tho 
party of those who were advocates of the most liberal tolerance in matters of religious 
faith. He became a constant attendant upon the ministrations of Wheelwright, and an 
admirer of the eloquent and enthusiastic Anne Hutchinson. When the general court of 
Massachusetts published its anathema against the heiesies of Wheelwright, in 1637, 
Mr. Bull was one of those who subscribed the petition In his favor; and his name was 
consequently included in the famous order of the court for disarming fifty-eight of the 
citizens of Boston, on the charge of promoting sedition. Indignant at this act of intole- 
rance on the part of the Puritans, who had themselves tied from persecution in the father- 
land, Mr. Bull resolved to seek an asylum elsewhere, and joined the little company of 
Dr. John Clarke, who purchased Rhode Island of the Narraghansetts. He was one of 
the eighteen whose names appear in the voluntary compact of government sul>scril>ed by 
the purchasers of Aquetneck. Early in the spring of 1638, Mr. Bull erected a dwelling- 
house at Pocassett, where he remained until April of the following year, when he entered 
into a written agreement with eight other citizens, ** to propagate a plantation in the 
midst of the island, or elsewhere.** They formed their plantation at the southerly end of 
the island, and on the 16th May, 1639, it was named Newport. Providenee smiled upoa 
the Infant settlement, and it grew apace. 

Mr. Bull took an active part in all the early proceedings of the little colony, and 
althoagh a man of unambitious spirit, during the forty years that succeeded, he sustained, 
at difE^nl times, ▼arkms responsible offices. In 1672, he wte chosen deputy fOfernor. 
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Id 1685, he was elected i^rovernor of the colony, much igaiast his own iocKnatioo, which 
he had repeatedly declared to be for the quiet and re|H>8e of private life. For the«e 
reasons, and on account of his advancini; age, in the fbllowinfj; year he declined a re- 
election, with the view of retiring from public employments altogether. 

After the deposition of Governor Andros, by (he people of Maasachosetts, the freemen 
of Rhode Island, assembling at Newport, on the first oif May, 1689, determined to follow 
the example of the sister colony, and to resume their former charter and government, 
abrogated by Andros. They accordingly proceeded to the choice of their usual public 
officers ; and as the choice o( the people was made known, one after another declined the 
honors of office, few being found who were bold enough to accept their appointments, 
and encounter the hazards then supposed to be involved, together with the personal 
consequences which might result from a failure of the enterprise. It was a long time 
before the government could be or^^anized. The hearts of the honest Quakers quailed at 
the thoughts of a revolution, which their proceedings in fact contemplated, and from 
which they perceived it was now too late to recede. The office of governor waa tendered 
to one and another of the principal citizens, and declined. No one could be found, who 
had sufficient nerve to accept the post of danger and responsibility, until the name of the 
venerable Governor Bull, then four-score years of age, was mentioned. He was applied 
to, and at once accepted the station, serving until the next election, about six mooths. 
He was then again elected, but declined any further service. The danger, he remarked, 
which had deterred others from serving the cokmy had passed, and younger men could 
DOW be found who would be willing to accept the office. 

Governor Bull died at Newport, in 1693, at the age of 84. His remains were interred 
in the Coddington burial place, where a plain, unostentatbua alab points out to the 
passing traveller the spot where repose the ashes of this bokl and fearless patriot His 
Doi>se, built of stone, was recently standing in Newport, and the patrimonial estate b 
•till in possession of a lineal descendant of the governor. 

Governor Bull was twice married. His first wife, Elizabeth, died in 1665. His 
•econd was Anne, widow of Governor Easton ; she died in 1707. He had four children, 
two sons and two daughters. His elder brother, Thomaa Bull, was an officer in the 
Pequot war of 1637, and afterwards commanded the militia of Hartford and Saybrook, 
and became somewhat disitingui^hed in the Connecticut colony for his successful resistance 
of the invasion of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New York, in 1675.* 

Governor Bull was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as were most of 
the governors and other magistrates of Rhode Island, for nearly a century following 1660. 
He outlived all the other seventeen original associated settlers of Rhode Island. 

WILLIAM BURNET. 

[Governor of Now York and New Jeraey, from 17% to 1728 ; and of MaMaehoaetta and New Hampahire, 

in 173li and 17-^.j 

William Burtvet, F. R. S., was the eldest son of Gilbert Burnet, the relebrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was born at the Hague, in March, 1688, and named William, 
after the Prince of Orange, who stood god-father at his baptism. He entered Trinity 
college, in Cnmbridge, as a gentleman commoner, in 1702, and was educated to the pro- 
fession of the law. After having completed his education, he travelled on the continent 
of Europe, and on his return in 1709, published an ** Account of the Icy Mountains of 
Switzerland.*' 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. Burnet to the government of New York, he 
lield the office of comptroller-general of Accounts of the Customs of England. This 
office was worth some £1,200 per annum ; but having become involved in the memorable 

* The charter of Connecticut waa of prior date to the patent of the Duke of York ; but no sooner had 
4hat prince, under the title or Janiea II., ascended the throne, than Sir E^imund Androa, foirernor of New 
York, claimed juriadiction over all that portion of tlie Connecticut colony lylnf weat orConneetieot river, 
-and threatened an invaitun. The eovernment of Connecticut rosiated the claim, and aent troops to New 
London and Saybrnok. Juit at tliey arrived at the latter place, the hoatile expedition hove in aifht, 
lieaded by Androa in peraon. The legislature of the colony, then in aesaiun, aent a menaaf e to Capt. Bull, 
<ommandinf their forcea at Saybrook, to propoao a roferciice of the diipuie to commietionora. Andros 
requested permission to land under tlio £uns of the fort, when he would consider their propcMition. On 
landing, with his retinue, he rejected the proposals of Capt. Bull, and forthwith eomraanded, in his 
Majesty's name, that the Duke's patent, and his own eomroiasioo, ahould be read. Capt. Ball, alao in 
his MaJMty's name, commanded Andros to forbear the reading. The governor^ flualied with anger, em- 
phatically commanded his socrotary to proceed ; when Bull, who possessed the framo of a Borcoiea, and 
the voice of a Stentor, forbade him, in a tone and manner that instantly overatrad tha baogffaty governor. 
The captain, then moderating his voice, good-humored ly reminded Andrcisthat he had ineharm a wiaaaage 
to deliver his Excellency from the general c^urt of Connecticut. And roa, soma what cooled in hie iof 
jietuosity, and discovering that he had a bold and resolute man to deal with, after looking him sternly in 
the face fur a few minute*, asked, '* What's your name?" The captain replied, " My name ia Boll, sir.** 
** Bull ?" exclaimed the governor, '* It is a piir your horna were not tipped with ailver.*' Failad ta hia 
eflbrts, Aodros rataroad eraat-fallea to Maw York, and waa not long aftar raaaUsd bjr tte kiaf . 
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South- Sea ffpecolations, which ruined so roaoy fortunes at that day, Mr. Burnet desired m 
change, in the expectation of retrieving iiis fortune in a newspliere; and, by consent of 

f;overnment, arranged an exchanf:e ot offices with Governor Hunter, of New Yoric, who 
eft that province on the last of July, 1719, and had spent the year following Id £n^land. 
Gov. Burnet's commission was dated 19th May, 1720, and included the provinces of New 
York and New Jersey. He arrived at New York on the 17th of September, published 
his coromissioD on the 29th, and took upon himiielf the government Having acquired a 
full aud accurate knowledge of the condition of public aflfdirs in this province, by repealed 
interviews with Governor Hunter, and being withal a man of enlarged and capacious 
views. Gov. Burnet commenced his administration wiih vigorous measures, designed to 
ensure the future safety of the province, and the ascendency of British power in the 
colonies ; for which he foresaw that there would be sooner or later a struggle between 
the two great powers, which had got foothold upon the continent. He saw through the 
covert designs of ilie French, and the means they were adopting to unite the Indiana* 
from the St. Lawrence to the Missi»>sippi, against the English ; and adopted counteracting 
and defensive measures. In his 6rst speech to the legislature, on the 13th Octol>er, be 
expressed his views with great freedom, and endeavored to arouse the apprehensions of 
the members. He recommended, as one of the first steps, the prohibition of all sales to 
the French, of articles suited to the Indian trade. This was a wise measure of precau- 
tion ; for it was by means of the goods procured at Albany and New York, that the 
French were enabled to tamper with the Indians, and incite them against the English. 
Gov. Burnet saw that supplying the Indians directly with the arilcles they wanted, 
would annihilate the influence of the Canadians over the Indians. The traders and fac- 
tors raised a great clamor ; the Governor was bitterly assailed ; and efforts were made to 
repeal the obnoxious measure, but without effect — the Governor being resolved not to 
be diverted from the course which he clearly saw to be dictated by the soundest pru- 
dence and regard for the public safety. 

The design was entertained by the French to establish a chain of posts from Canada 
to Louisiana, for the purpose of circumscribing and confining the limits of the English 
colonies to narrow strips of territory along the sea* coast. To frustrate this scheme. Gov. 
Burnet determined to obtain command of Lake Ontario, and in 1722, established a trad- 
ing house at Oswego, in the country of the Senccas. Trusty persons were also appointed 
to reside among the Onondagas, then possessing the centre of the territory of the Five 
Nations, for the purpose of carrying on the direct trade with the natives. 

During the year 1722, a congress was held at Albany, attended by the governors of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, at which the ancient friendship with the Indians 
was renewed. Here Gov. Burnet, with politic forci^ight, prevailed upon them to send a 
menage to the Eastern Indians, threatening them with war, unleiis they concluded a 
peace with the English colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, then greatly 
harassed by their incursions. 

Governor Burnet met the asfembly of New Jersey soon after his arrival ; and after a 
brief session disi<olved that body, and ordered a new election. His policy here seems to 
have t>een different from that adopted in New York, where he continued the assembly, 
which he found exi«ting on his arrival, until the people /(rai/u/ that their rcpresentativeg 
might be corrupted by executive power, chimorously demanded a dissolution. In his 
address to the new assembly in New Jersey, Gov. Burnet, after recommending the King's 
service to their earnest consideration, and such ample support of the government as 
would comport with the honor of his Majesty, says, *' I must recommend you not to think 
of me '* — a course very different from that which he afterwards adopted in Massachusetts, 
on the subject of his salary. The legiitlature of New Jersey voted him a salary of £500, 
which was very acceptable ; and a good degree of harmony subsisted during the whole 
of his administration. 

During the administration of Gov. Burnet, a bill was submitted to the assembly in New 
Jersey, bearing the title of *' An act againat dejiying the Divinity of our Saviour Jesiie 
Christy the doctrine of the bles$ed IVinity, the truth of the Holy 8eripture$, and 
tpreading atheistical booke.** It was said to have been favored by the Governor, but I 
find no evidence of this fact ; on the contrary, the known opinions of the governor wer* 
more likely to induce an opposite course of conduct The bill was not adopted. 

Governor Burnet was a well read scholar, a man of sense and of good breeding, and 
possessed a sprightly, social disposition, which his love of study restrained from excess. 
He cultivated successfully the arts of popularity. Without affectatk>n of pomp, he mingled 
freely with the respectable families in his government, and became much admired for hie 
courtly and agreeable manners. In public matters, he consulted freely the best men of 
the province, and gave all the weight to their opinions which they deserved. Got. 
Burnet delighted in the society of literary men. Dr. Johnson, president of King's (noir 
Colombia) College, was among the number of his friends and favorites. But this intima- 
cy (says the biographer of Johnson) at length brought the latter into some perplexity of 
mind. ** Hie Governor, whose eccentrical genius was not to be confined within the 
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limits of orthodoxy, had greedily imbibed, and made himself master of the principles of 
Dr. Clarice, relating (o the Holy Trinity, and of Bishop Hoadly, relating to ecdetiastl- 
cai authority ; and he was zealous and alert in his attempts to proselyte his friends to hit 
own way of thinking. He flattered himself with the expectation of succeeding with Mr. 
JohniK>n, in particular ; as he knew him to be uo dogmmtist, but inquisitiTe, and, from an 
impartial love of truth, willing to read and examine any thing that was offered him. Ac- 
cordingly he assailed him with all his strength and dexterity, and furnished him with the 
best boolcs that had been written by Clarke, Whiston, Hoadly, Jackson, Sykes, and 
others on that side of the queation, both in the Trinkaritn and Bangorian controversy. 
Mr. Johnson, who read thei^ authors willingly, could not but admire them as writers, bat 
was much shocked with observing their artifices and subtilties. Yet, had it not been fir 
his habitual principle and resolution to act impartially, and to examine things with the 

f greatest care and exactness on both sides, he would have been in no small danger (and 
ndeed for some time he was actually in danger) of being borne down by the weight of 
their reasonings, or, at least, deluded by the plausible appearance of their arguments.*** 

Governor Burnet cultivated the friendship of the Indians by presenUi, treaties, and 
complimentary attentions, and i^ucceeded in making a strong impression upon their chiefik 
The French, headed by the Chevalier de Joncaire, whose jealousy the^e proceedings on 
the part of Great Britain did not fuil to awaken, promptly endeavored to counteract bit 
measures. Through their interest with the Onoodagas, they obtained permission to baiM 
a fort at Niagara, and erect a store-house ; but as soon as this became known to the rest 



* LttUr from Oov. Burnet t« the Rev. Mr, Johnson, 

New Fohk, Aof. 14, 17S7. 

Bit. Bib, — It it lo rare a thing in thii country to find one that roads books with care and im 
that you ntH^l no apuh)gy fur liorrowing, but you five me a pleasure in doing It. I hate to have tbem 
idle upon a shelf: but when I lend them to such readers, I reckon thoy bring roe in good interest. 

There is no need, in reading a controversy, to bo of one side of the question ; it is rather twtter to be of 
neither ; and, in points which are not capable of demonstration, perhaps those who never entirelj dotar- 
mine, but still are in some suspense, act most rationally. 

Candor and temper are sufficient bonds of unity without sameness of opinion. 

The thinji that always hung most in my mind out of Dr. Clarke's book, was, thattliefa waa bot thraa 
possible opmions upon the subj[ect, and that whoever has any opinion fixed^ has one of the three, aod that 
all other opinions are mere self-delusion, and mere nothing, however plausibly disguised. 

As to the style and decency of writing, which you commend in the Doctor, it is certainly very takhtg, 
and it is commonly the lot of the most unpopular to write so: whereat those who are (Mcked by numben 
are apt to swagger. 1 ren>ember my father wot called a Socinian, because in one of bit books, be cob- 
mends the serious, modest way of controversy. But this is no proof of people's being right ; and, accord- 



ingly I remember an able member of the House of Commouf, speaking of a very rising young member, 
taid, what a pity he had r>ot been of the side of the minority, fa 



for then he would have had a eompleto fini^ 
iuff, but as he was on the winning side, it was a great chance but he would be spoiled. So moch a twttar 
school is adversity than prosperity in every stage and profession of life. As to the three opioioiM,! 
take the fashionable one to bo Sabellianism, as [ have often found by conversation, of which Soeinianita 
ought to be a consequence, though seldom drawn, and therefore not rairfy chargeable ; — the mutt uneon- 
mon one, Tritheism, which people are oflener driven to by dispute than that they choose it; — and the 
most obvious one, that of the inequality, which would Im more universal, if it did not teeaB to lead t» 
Polytbeitm } though not to much at Tritheism doet. I tend the bookt, and am, tir, 

Your naoit humble lervaDt, 

W. BURNET. 



LtUtr from tht Rev, Mr, Joknoon to Oov, Bwmet. 

Mat it rLBAta toub Excxllkivct,— Dr. Clarke*t writingt are to very afreeable and ioatroetive thai 
I cannot presently be disengaged from them, when I have once got them under my eye ; liowever, I eov 
at last return thote of them which I had last, with my bumble thanks for them and thoea kind Uosa 
which accompanied them from your Excellency, full of very wise and true observatient. 

But as to the last of them, relating to the three opinions ; if Babeilianitm do indeed neoeeaarily ioehria 
and infer Socinianism ; and if, at the tame time, the common orthodoxy were not really diflbrent from Ba- 
beilianitm, provided there were but three possible opinions on thit tubject, I should readily enough tob- 
tcribe to that of the inequality; for f cannot conceive how a great many textt of Scripture can be fairly 
accounted for upon the Socinian bjpothetit ; and at for Tritheitm, that it demonttrat>}y and utterly incea 
tittent with reason as well as Scripture. But that of the ineouality, though reasonable and intellifeat 
enongh, and very well accounting for mott textt of Scripture relating to thit tobject ; yet there are tons 
texts which I with I could, but cannot, find lecoociloable to it withont too great a violence done to thM^ 
and too great a deviation from the most obvious tense and meaning of them. It aeemt to me, therefiMe^ 
there must be a fourth hypothesis possible, though it may not be comprehensible or explicable ; and vet, 
to far at it is discovered to us it is intelligible, and, because it it divinely revealed, nntt be credible. Boi 
I thall gladly embrace any further light on thit tubject. 

If your Excellency removes to Boston, at the people there will, no doubt, think themeelvee very happy, 
to I thall be very glad in particular that you remove no further from ut, and that It will yet remain prae- 
ticable for me to enjoy the advantaget of that condetcending goodnett you have hitherto expreoeed towanli 
me. And, therefore, if I may yet presume, f thai! be very much obliged to your Excellency, if you will 

fdeate to lend me any other good book, and particularly an Italian grammar, after the Okanner of Bojar, 
or the French, for 1 have a curiotity to look into the nature of that language. I am, 

May it pleate your Excellency. 

Your moat hambis, k^, 

a J. 
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of the Indian confederacy, Ihey denounced the transaction aa unauthorized, and tent 
deputies to the French, commanding them to discontinue their operations. They pro- 
ceeded, however, to tlie completion of their fort. Gov. Burnet, in the mean time, exert- 
ed hiro.<ielf with great diligence to defeat the intrigues of the French, and to arouse the 
British Government and the Six Nations to a resoitite opposition to the encroachments of 
France. At his own private expense, he built a fort and irading-house at Oswego, in 
de6ance of the menaces of the Governor of Canada, and the discouragements interposed 
by the legislature, who now began to be influenced by the clamors of those whd were 
interested in the interdicted French and ln<lian trade. 

But however zealously Gov. Burnet had exerted himself for the welfare of the colony, 
he was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his well-tlmed measures. The parly whose 
interests were affected — the principal merchants and men of wealth — had gradually in- 
creased in their numbers and influence, until the assembly became almost unanimously 
opposed to the Governor. His interference in 1724, in a dispute which had arisen in the 
French church, and a quarrel with Mr. De Lancey, one of the richest men in the pro- 
vince, operated against him. The decrees which he had made in the Court uf Chancery, 
then recently instituted, and which took a range before unknown in the colony, also, 
gave great dissatififaction. The controversy became warm and somewhat personal ; and 
Die assembly at last, on the 25th November, 1727, passed a vote protesting against the 
Court of Chancery, ** as assumed to be set up here," as the " greatest grievance the 
province ever felt," and resolved that it was unwarrantable and oppressive, and that 
laws should be passed declaring the proceedings and decrees of said Court void. The 
Governor no sooner heard of these proceedings, than he summoned the members before 
him, and dissolved the assembly. 

The accession of George Second, in 1727, gave the enemies of Burnet new hopes of 
success. Through the intrigues of some London merchants, and the interest of Cuk>nel 
John Montgomery, Gov. Burnet was removed in the spring of 1728, and his place given 
to Montgomery. This gentlemnn, who in point of talent was much inferior to Burnet, 
had been groom of the bed-chamber to the new monarch, while he was Prince of Wales, 
a station he was much better suited to All than the chair of a royal province. 

Governor Burnet was now (March 7, 1728,) invested with the government of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, as the successor of Shute ; but the change was a sore dis- 
appointment to him, and visibly affected his spirits. He had become greatly attached 
to New York, and had married there. He had conducted himself with so much gener- 
osity and disinterestedness in New York and New Jersey, that he had in no degree 
improved his pecuniary circumstances, and could carry notliing thence with him to New 
England but his library, which he brought out with him from Britain. The hopes which, 
on taking office here, he had entertained of repairing his estate, were now dissipated ; 
and to add to his alarms, he was exchanging a government of comparative quiet, for one 
which had been distinguished for its contentions. 

Governor Montgomery arrived at New York, on the 15th of April, 1728, and on the 
20th assumed the government of that province and New Jersey. By the same arrival 
came dispatches for Gov. Burnet, inclosing his commission for New England. He did 
not leave however, until the July following, arriving at Boston on the 13th. The people 
of Massachusetts, to whom the name of Burnet was a pledge of civil and religious liberty, 
bailed the new appointment with joy ; and a cavalcade was formed of the principal in- 
habitants of the province, joined also by the Lieutenant Governor, and several of the 
counsellors of New Hampshire, who repaired to Bristol, and from thence escorted the 
Governor to Boston. And such a multitude of carriages and horsemen thronged to meet 
his approach, that he entered the city with a more numerous attendance and more splen- 
did cavalcade than ever before or since graced the arrival of a British Governor. * On 
the 24th of July, he made his first address to the assembly — and, like Lord Bellnmont. he 
alluded to the splendor and pomp of his reception, as an argument in proof of their ahilitv 
honorably to support his Majesty's government in the province. The worst fears which 
Gov. Burnet had entertained of an unquiet administration in Mas«9Hchusetis, were soon 
to be realized. He had received positive instructions from the crown, to insist on the 
establishment of a permanent salary in both his provinces; and although during his ad- 
ministration in New York and New Jersey, he had exhibited an indifference to a matter 
thus affecting his personal interests, he seems to have made it his earliest and most eager 
concern in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Governor Burnet attended the cession of the Council and Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, which was held in April and May, 1729, after which he visited New Hampshire 
but once — on the 7th of September, 1729. He was well received in that province. The 

*Soofi after arrivinf at Ronton, Gov. Rurnet wa» wnited upon by tl»e corporation of tfarvard Coll^fe 



•"i 



in form. *'to salute him, and aik his smile* upon the cnllojra.^ On the Slst Auf u«i followiac. he visited 
tiM eollefe. and wae nnsAivod in stau. He was addressed bjr a aonior bacbek>r in latin, to whieh he ree- 
pended in ilie Mine toof oe. 

TOL. XIT. 38 
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Msembly, through the influence of Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth, were induced to 
grant an annual salary of i^200 sterling for three years, which answered the ezpcctationa 
of the Governor. But the Massachusetts Assembly, although they readily vot«d a salary 
of £1,400, beside handsome presents for travelling expenses, refused to enact the requir- 
ed ordinances for a fixed and permanent salary. It was in vain that he reminded them 
of the wishes of Parliament, and the commands of the King in this behalf, or appealed 
to them on the necessity of making the office of Governor independent of the restraint of 
an annual and uncertain allowance. They contended that their charter gave them the 
control of all appropriations of money, and that an honorable support would always be 
afforded to a worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him independent of the people, 
whose interest he was bound to support. Burnet replied by reminding them reproach- 
fully of the manner in which they had dealt with Shute ; and, apparently losing the 
command of his feelings in the heat of the controversy, he threatened that Parliament 
would allocate a fixed salary upon the province, ** and perhaps do something else be- 
sides,'* — a vague menace, which, addressed to the sturdy independents of New England, 
excited only their jealousy and indignation. They remained firm in their opposition to 
the demands of the Governor — and he as inflexibly refused to accept the sums which 
they voted, declaring that he was not at liberty to accept any thing but a fixed salary. 
He refused to prorogue the assembly, as requested, unless they would comply with his 
demands. Some time after he adjourned the session from Boston to Salem, jocasely ob- 
serving that the name was propitious to harmony, and that he would next try the effect 
of a session at Concord, But this unseasonable levity, in an affair of great public inter- 
est, was not more effectual than his arguments and menaces had been ; and the assem- 
bly, in their several migrations, evinced a spirit not to be changed by change of place. 
The Governor having held several sessions at Salem, without success, adjourned (he 
General Court to meet at Cambridge on the 21st of August. This widened the breach. 
The assembly grew warmer in their votes and messages, and complained against the 
attempt of the Governor to dragoon them into compliance, by driving them from one part 
of (he province to another. In (his stage of the controversy, it was remarked that the 
spirits of (he Governor were depressed ; and his friends attributed it to the difference 
which seemed to be irreconcilable between him and the Assembly. A few days after, 
he fell sick of a fever, occasioned by the oversetting of his carriage upon the Cambridge 
caiHeway, when the tide was high, which terminated his life on the 7th of September, 
1729. The sudden and unexpected intelligence of the Governor's death, put an instant 
end to all the resentments which had been roused against him — so great a tamer of hu- 
man enmity sometimes is Death. It was universally admitted, that he had displayed 
an honorable, disinterested and generous disposition, in every branch of his short adminis- 
tration, excepting the one unhappy difference about the salary, in which, by his rigid 
adherence to the royal instructions, he had encountered an opposition which probably 
preyed upon his health, and hastened his death. His remains were committed to the 
grave with the respectful solemnity of a public funeral, creditable alike to the feelings of 
the Assembly which ordered it, and to the merit of the individual who inspired it. 

Governor Burnet was a man of superior talents. The fault of hia character seems 
to have been a precipitancy of decision which sometimes led him into error. He would 
sometimes say of himself, ** I act first, and think afterwards.'* Though opposed to the 
pomp and parade of authority, he was a stickler for prerogative — and it was this which 
gave rise to the opposition he met with in New York and Massachusetts. His library 
was the most extensive and valuable private collection at that time in the country. His 
conversation was agreeable, and the ease and dignity of his deportment gave him pre- 
cedence wherever he went. He was generally surrounded by men of learning, wit, and 
leisure. Although (he son of a bishop, he seems not to have been exclusively attached 
to the established church, and was not remarkable for his punctilious observance of the 
Sabbath. Hutchinson remarks that it would have been bet(er for him to have conformed 
more to the feelings and prejudices of the people whom he was called to govern. There 
was a vein of levity in hi^ conversation at times, which disroncer(ed and grieved the 
more staid and rigid of his friend:*, and which did not become his station. Being invited 
to dine with an old charter senator, who retained the custom of saying grace sitting, the 
grave gentleman desired tn know which would be most agreeable to his Excellency, 
that grace should be said standing or sitting; the Governor replied, *' standing or sitting — 
any way, or no way — just as you plcrfse." While on his way from New York to Boston, 
he complained to Colonel Tailer, one of the committee who had been sent to meet him, 
of the long graces which were said by (he clergymen on (he road. Tailer facetiously re- 
plied, ** The graces will increase in length ti'l you come to Boston; after that they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New Hampshire, where your Excellency 
wi!l find no grace at all." 

Hutchin.«>on, speaking of (he character of Burnet, says he had no talent at dissimula- 
tion, and did not appear better than he really was. He sometimes wore a cloth coat 
lined with velvet, and this was remarked by some to be expressive of bis ctiaract«r. He 
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was tolerant to others io matters ofreliKious faith, being himself attached tone particular 
modes or forms of worship ; and by his last will, he ordered his body to be ** buried io the 
nearest burial ground." 

Governor Burnet married, some time after his arrival in the country, a daughter of 
Mr. Van Home, a wealthy merchant of New York. She died on the 14th of December, 
1727. Gov. Burnet left two soni, and a daughter. Williami the elder son, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1741, and died within a few years af^er. 

Governor Burnet seems to have been a better scholar, a better man, and to have left a 
better reputation, than either of the other sons of the learned Bishop. Thomas, third 
son of the prelate, was a wild, disorderly youth. While a student at the Temple, he be- 
longed to the association called the ** Mohocks '* — a gang of desperadoes, who after 
driuking themselves up to the sticking point of courage, would sally forth into the streets 
at night and attack every one they met. Swift was terrified, and actually feared being 
murdered by them. After leaving the Temple, Burnet was made conful at Lisbon, 
where he quarrelled with the ambassador, and was recalled. He then renewed the study 
of his profession — became a King's sergeant — and subsequently a Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Justice Burnet's dissipated habits were a source of great uneasiness to his father, 
wlio one day perceiving him in an unusally melancholy mood, asked him what he was 
thinking of? ** A greater work than your Lordship's History of the Reformation,*' said, 
be. *' And what U that, Tom ?" asked the Bishop. ** My own reformation, my lord," 
said the young rake. ** I shall be heartily glad to see it," said the Bishop, ** but almost 
despair of it." Justice Burnet wrote some clever political tracts, and a travestie of the 
first book of Homer, for which latter performance Pope honored him with a place io tlie 
DuDciad. 



THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY AS A PART OF LITERATURE. 

Thb following article is transferred to the pages of the Quarterly Register from an 
able Address, delivered in October last, by the Rev. Le Rot J. Halset, M. A., before 
the Alumni of the University of Nashville, on the Study of Theotogy as a part of Science, 
Literature, and Religion. The extracts chiefly comprise what the writer says under 
the second division of the Discourse. 

The first thing that strikes our attention on entering the field of Theological 
Literature is its immense magnitude, its incalculable riches. The fashionable 
readers of Polite Literature, who have never travelled beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of modern poetry and fiction, would shrink back astonished, if the vail 
could once be lifled, which hides from their view this broad land of wealth un- 
known, this land of the intellectual giants of all ages, a land adorned with the 
choice productions of every order of genius, enriched by the contributions of 
every language of Christendom. For whilst, on one hand, it can boast of the 
learned labors of such men as Origen and Jerome, Eusebius and Augustine, 
Calvin and Beza, Erasmus and Grotius, Spanhcim and Stapfer, Lightfoot and 
Lardner, Hooker and Stillingfieet, Walton, Mill and Kennicott, Moshcim and 
Turretin, Poole and Owen, Paley and Butler, Pascal and Fenelon, Prideaux 
and Usher, Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, Calmei and Campbell, Fuller and 
Watson, Tholuck and Hengstenberg ; on the other hand, it is adorned with all 
that remains of the burning eloquence, that glowed in the hearts and fell froan 
the lips, of such as Tertullian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Howe, Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Whitefield, South, Mason, Chalmers, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Robert Hall. 

The nucleus and starting point of all Theological Literature is the Bible itself, 
in its original languages and in its manifold translations. For although, as we 
have seen, the Bible is not to be considered as a scientific theological work, yet, 
viewed as a literary composition, or series of writings extending through fifteen 
centaries, it forms a large and choice part of Theological Literature. The 
Bible, indeed, does not belong exclusively to any one department of Literature, 
but liaTiDg pervaded and moulded all othera, it forias Che richest, the moii varied 
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and the most wonderful part of universal literature which the world can boast. 
It belongs as much to Classical as to Theological Literature. It is in the Bible, 
that the long stream of Hebrew Literature, flowing down like a mighty river 
from the heights of Paradise beyond the flood, and sweeping across the vast 
plains of the oriental world, and bearing on its bosom the consecrated ark of 
primeval civilization, meets another noble stream, both deep and broad, coming 
from the West, the stream of classical antiquity flowing from the steeps of Par- 
nassus and the cool groves of Arcadia, and bearing on its enchanted waters the 
fairy-like vessel of the Muses, richly freighted with the immortal monuments 
of poets and orators, heroes and sages. It is in the Bible, that these two streams 
of Hebrew and Grecian literature meet and blend their currents, and flow on 
together for ages. And it is from the Bible again, that these two streams, 
having thus mingled and purified their waters, re-issue and go forth to the four 
quarters of the globe, spreading life and beauty over every country of Modern 
Europe, over the whole domain of Christendom. They have been flowing from 
the east in all time past, and are flowing yet: and they are destined to flow, 
until every nook and corner, every vale and mountain-top of this wide globe 
shall be washed by their fertilizing waters. They have reached os in these 
ends of the earth ; and we can now trace back, on the bosom of classical and 
theological literature, the whole course of our learning and our religion ; first, 
from our American shores to the states of Europe, thence back to the shores of 
Greece and Italy, from these again to the land of Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
from that chosen land up to the top of old Ararat and the ark of Noah, thence 
back to the Garden of Eden, and thence again to heaven and the throne of God. 
The richest treasures of Theological Literature are to be found in the three 
classical languages of antiquity, the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which have done 
more to spread knowledge and religion over the world than all others besides. 
The study of Theological Literature is at every step the study of these great 
languages, in which truth and beauty reached their highest perfection, and the 
human mind its highest development. 

And what shall we say of these languages ? Of Greek and Latin, what can 
be better said than has been done by Coleridge in the following unparalleled 
description? 

"Greek — the shrine of the genius of the old world ; as universal as our race, 
as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with 
the complication and the distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing was 
vulgar, from which nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English ; with words like pictures, with words like 
the gossamer film of the summer ; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and the intensity of iEschylus ; not compressed to the closet 
by I'hucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes! And Latin — the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the 
state ; inferior to its half parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march 
of history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; rigid in its 
construction, parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly yielding to the flowery 
yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the oc- 
casional inspirations of Lucretius ; proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, 
and by kim found wanting ; yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its 
conciseness; the true language of history, instinct with the spirit of nations, 
and not with the passions of individuals ; breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools ; one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livyi 
by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus." 

If such be the Greek and Latin, who can describe the stately and giant-built 
Hebrew! the most simple, the most philosophical, and the most ancient of 
written tongues ; with letters like blocks of marble, with words like kings' 
fMdaceat with sentences like cities walled up to heaven; though robed in the 
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beaaties of holiness, yet ragj^ed as the mountains about Jerusalem ; unchange- 
able in its idiom, unyielding in its structure, unvarying and solemn in lU tone, 
from generation to generation the language of rigor and of judgment, of adora- 
tion and obedience ; spoken first in the Garden of Eden, or by the bui 'ier^<"of 
Babel, written first on tables of stone by the finger of Jehovah ; forever pre- 
serving its awful dignity, whether sung by the Seraphim above, or by the choirs 
of the Temple, whether carried to the highest heaven of sublimity by Isaiah, 
or brought down to play amongst the roses of Sharon and the lilies of the val- 
ley by Solomon ; and destitute alike of the elasticity of the Greek, and the 
martial prowess of the Latin, unable to soar with the one, or charge with the 
other ; but ever marching with the slow and measured tread of an ancient army 
of elephants. 

These three languages contain all the treasures of the ancient world; 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, once reconciled at the cross, and brought into mys- 
terious union around the head of the dying Son of Grod, have, from that day to 
this, formed the united repositories of classical and theological learning ; the 
mines, out of which have been dug all the jewels of truth and beauty which 
adorn every language of Christendom. 

Thus it appears that classical and theological literature are the two great sources 
of all modern literature ; and, if for no other reason, tliey should be studied on 
account of their immense magnitude. They have made the world what it now 
is ; they have their hold upon the world, and the world will not soon let tliem 
die. But of the two, theological literature is, by far, the most extensive. For 
beginning with the Bible in its original tongues with its countless versions, it 
includes all the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the huge quartos 
and folios of the middle ages, all the apologies and defences of Christianityi 
all the systematic treatises written since Theology began to be studied as a 
science ; all the critical commentaries, all the controversial tracts, all the pub- 
lished sermons and devotional works, with the myriads of Periodical works 
published since the invention of Printing. 

The reason of this vast accumulation of Theological Literature is obvious. 
For not only has Theology exerted a greater influence over the human mind 
than any other subject during the last eighteen centuries, but besides its own 
professed writers the clergy, forming the largest class in every age, it has laid 
onder contribution the writers of every other class. Even the province of 
poetry, the most distant from Theology, has acknowledged its sway. For 
example, take the noblest specimen of English literature, the one great Epic of 
modern times. And what is Paradise Lost but a magnificent theological work, 
theolocical in its conception, in its doctrines, in its imagery, in its characters, 
in its language. It is, from beginning to end, one unbroken commentary and 
even paraphrase of the Bible. The muse of Milton was distinctly a scriptural 
muse ; no fickle goddess of the Aonian Mount, but that Eternal Spirit that 
directed the pens of Moses and Isaiah ; he drank of no fancied Pierian spring, 
but of a purer and higher fountain, even of 

'' Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

The whole history of mental and moral philosophy is but the history of Theo- 
logical writings. The long reign of the Aristotelian Philosophy was but the 
reign of Theological discussion, the accumulation of Theological literature. 
Daring the middlo ages there was scarcely anything studied and written but 
Theology. According to Hallam, " It was the Christian religion alone which 
made a bridge across the chaos of the middle ages, and linked together the two 
periods. Over this bridge were conveyed the materials which fed the flame of 
Che Protestant Reformation in every country of Europe.'* 

Do you ask for additional authority? A competent witness is at hand. 
M. Guizot, in his lectures on Civilization, speaking of this period, uses the 
following language : 

**The intellectual and moral progress of Europe has been essentially theo- 
Look at its history from the fifVh to tho sixteenth century, and yoo 
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"wUl find throughout that theology has possessed and directed the human mind : 
«very idea is impressed with theology ; every question that has been started, 
whether philosophical, political or historical, has been considered in a religious 
point of view. So powerful indeed has been the authority of the church in 
matters of intellect, that even the mathematical and physical sciences have been 
obliged to submit to its doctrines. The spirit of theology has been as it were 
the blood, which has circulated in the veins of the European world down to the 
time of Bacon and Descartes. Bacon in England, and Descartes in France, 
were the first who carried the human mind out of the pale of theology. We 
shall find the same fact hold if we travel through the regions of literature ; 
the habits, the sentiments, the language of theology there show themselves at 
every step. This influence, taken altogether, has been salutary. It not only 
kept up, and ministered to, the intellectual movement of Europe, but the system 
of doctrines and precepts, by whose authority it stamped its impress upon that 
movement, was incalculably superior to any which the ancient world bad known.** 
It is Theological Literature that arrays before us the champions, the master 
spirits, who have held the sceptre of thought, and sat behind the oracle of 
opinions in the intellectual and moral world. 

Suppose it were possible for us, by making a pilgrimage to some distant 
region of the earth, to get a view at once of the whole army of Theological 
writers, the long line of illustrious authors of every age and clime. Suppose 
we could then take our station in some great amphitheatre of nature, whilst this 
immense host of the mighty dead, one bv one, with slow paced and solemn 
tread, should pass in review before us ; and suppose we were permitted to gaze, 
for days and months, on that august and glorious scene. Who would not make 
the pilgrimage of earth, to witness such a spectacle, such an assemblage of 
genius, such a personification of all history, such a panorama of past ages, such 
a resurrection of all antiquity from the dead ? 

Is there any scene on this wide globe, any landscape in nature, any dark cave 
of ocean, any monument of art, any wonders of the inanimate creation, to which 
the living world would crowd with so much intensity of desire, as to a scene 
like this? No, neither Babylon with her gorgeous palaces and cloud-capt 
towers, nor Egypt with her solemn pyramids and obelisks, nor Greece with her 
marble monuments of gods and heroes, nor Rome with her proud Cathedrals, 
nor iEtna with all its fires, nor Niagara with all its thunders, could equal a scene 
like this — this glorious drama of history, this living and breathing representation 
of the intellectual and moral world. 

Now it is the study of history, the study of Theological Literature, which, in 
some good degree, brings before us, this delightful vision of the past. It is this 
that unbars the gates of death, that throws open the tomb of centuries, that raises 
the coflUn-lid of time and from the sleeping dust of antiquity calls forth these 
noble forms, once more to tread the theatre of life and action, for our instruction. 

It is in their writings, that these venerated forms do pass in review before us, 
not indeed before the mortal eye, but before the intellectual vision. It is in 
their works, that we see them again, acting their part, in the world's afifairs. It 
is in their works, which fill every library of Christendom, that, "they being dead 
yet speak," speak to us and to all coming ages. 

And we cannot stand in their august presence, we cannot tread thoughtfully 
amidst those shelves were they repose in solemn grandeur, we cannot listen to 
their voice, though uttered in an old and foreign tongue, without feeling, that it 
is good to be there, good to imbibe their spirit, good, to learn from them, these 
truths, which are none the less true, for being long taught and long believed. 
In every age of the world, the study of the past history of man, the study of 
antiquity, has been the great and most important study of man. If a man may 
be said to double his knowledge with every additional language which he 
acquires, he may also be said to extend his term of existence, just in proportion 
as he becomes acquainted with the past It is not given to mortals to know 
much of the future: we cannot acquire certain knowledge of even a day to come; 
8o that the only fields of certain knowledge and of legitimate study are the past 
and the present. But the man whose study is coofined to the preeeot, whose 
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knowledge lies only io the term of bis own lifetime, is restricted to a most 
iosigoificant world, and lives and moves in a narrow circle ; even though he 
should fill up his three score years and ten, and should have the most perfect 
knowledge of every thing he has seen and heard in all that time. You may 
suppose such a man to have kept all his senses wide awake, and to have 
remembered every fact he has seen, and every word he has heard for seventy 
years past, and to have acquired all the knowledge of men and things which 
such a mind as his can hold, and yet if he has never heard or read of a single 
deed which has been done, of a single event which has come to pass, of a single 
opinion which has been held by any of the human race before his day, that 
man's mind is still in its infancy, unenlightened, unenlarged, uninformed, and 
though his knowledge may be useful and interesting to others, yet as an intel- 
lectual discipline, to enlarge, to elevate and invigorate his own mind, it has not 
done so much as the reading of an Almanac for the last seventy years would 
have done. 

The past, then, is the largest field of human inquiry. And the man who i» 
most deeply read in the history of the past, whose mind has been schooled in 
the literature of all ages, and has held converse with the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, is best prepared to take a large and comprehensive grasp even of the 
present. 

This will serve to explain an observation which has oflcn been made, that a 
man illiterate in all other respects, but well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
^ who knows his Bible true, and knows no more,'^ oflen shows a degree of in- 
telligence, of intellectual vigor and enlargement, which almost supplies the 
defect of early education. And why ? The reason is plain. For not to men- 
tion the grand and ennobling moral truths with which he is familiarized, the 
mind, well versed in the Scriptures, is transported back into the very midst of 
antiquity, it communes with the spirits of the old world, it walks amongst the 
giants of our race, it learns lessons from men who lived a thousand years; 
generation afler generation, and empire af\er empire rises and falls around it, 
Uie whole panorama of the world's history passes in review before it And 
tbos it is, that the history contained in the Bible will do more to give mental 
vigor and comprehensiveness to a mind otherwise illiterate, than the bare ex- 
perience of the longest lifetime. 

If the study of the written historv of the past is thus important as an intel- 
lectual discipline, it is Theological literature which presents this history in ita 
most interesting, its most comprehensive, its most philosophical form. It is the 
student of Theological literature alone, the Christian philosopher, who gains an 
insight into the great movements of Providence, and thereby can see and ap- 
preciate the history of our world as one grand whole, harmonious in its parts, 
glorious in its design, perfect in its end. The Christian philosopher can take 
his station on the hill of Calvary, and from that central point of all history, from 
that vantage ground of the moral world, he can reconcile all the events of an- 
terior and posterior times. For with a mind fully versed in all the records of 
Theological literature, with the telescope of history in hand, he looks back 
and sees all the myriads of events, both great and small, of the ancient world, 
for four thousand years pointing their courses, and converging their rays upon 
the wondrous and amazing spectacle that heaven and earth then witnessed^ 
and then turning his telescope down the vista of all subsequent time, he sees 
all the rays of liffht which had converged on that point, and all the dispensations 
of Providence which had then met and been accomplished, going forth again 
in ten thousand directions for tiie illumination, for the conquest, for the eman- 
cipation of the modern world. And seeing all this, he can believe that there 
is a God who governs in the afifairs of men, and he can adopt and understand the 
words of the writer last quoted. 

**The movements of Providence are not restricted to narrow bounds; it 
is not anxious to deduce to-day the consequences of the premises it laid 
down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of the time shall 
come. Its logic will not be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time as the gods of Homer through space, — ^it makes a 
step, and ages have rolled away." 
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Thus it appears then, that inasmuch as antiquity opens the principal field of 
human learning; inasmuch as this learning^ is to be found in the written history, 
or universal literature of the past; and inasmuch as Theological Literature 
forms the largest, the most substantial, and the most philosophical part of this 
Literature, if any thing ought to be studied as a part of a full and liberal edu- 
cation, it is Theological Literature. 



FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following Is the principal part of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lang, President of the 
Australian College, in New South Wales, addressed to the late Secretary of the American 
Education Society, dated at Sydney, August 6, 1841. It contains, in a brief compass, a 
variety of references to the condition and prospects of that colony, which are too Inter- 
esting to be withheld from our readers. It is also gratifying to notice the manner la 
which the American Education Society, and Its publication, the American Quarterly 
Register, are recognized, as among the Influential examples and excitements to the spirit 
of Christian enterprise In other lands. After noticing some late publications of his own» 
with which he had accompanied the letter as an acknowledgment for a set of the 
Quarterly Register, presented to the Australian College, the writer observes : — 

I can assure you I had much pleasure in going over the Register, which I did 
from its commencement, during my recent voyage from Europe ; perusing with 
great interest, many papers in it, and making references for future extracts in a 
periodical of which I anticipate the publication, for the advancement of edu- 
cation, morals and religion, in this hemisphere. 

Might I request the favor of your furnishing the numbers of the Register 
published since my visit to America, (June 1, 1840,) by any vessel for this colo- 
ny from Boston or New York, as I am sure, in the event of the publishing of 
the Journal I have referred to, there is no publication more likely to supply us 
with the requisite material for the intellectual advancement of our colony. I 
shall be happy in return to send you any thing that may be published here, that 
may have a bearing on your great cause. 

Our colony is advancing with unexampled rapidity. Our population is now 
130,000; that of Sydney 35,000, including the suburbs. We have now 
generally from eighty to a hundred square rigged vessels to and from all parts 
of the world in our splendid harbor, and our town would even already vie with 
many of equal population in the old world. Port Phillip, on the South coast, 
and Moreton Bay, to the northward, are shortly to be separated from us and 
erected into distinct colonies ; and colonization, you are aware, is advancing 
rapidly along the coasts of New Zealand, which is now a British colony. In 
short, the foundations of an empire as extensive, and I trust as flourishing and as 
influential as your own, are already laid in these remote regions ; and the pros- 
pect for the future is in the highest degree favorable and encouraging ; for as 
transportation to this colony is now discontinued, and the revenue arising from 
the sale of land applied in conveying out to us a free immigrant population from the 
mother country, the peculiarities of our social system, that have hitherto made 
us a by-word among the nations, will, ere long, be forgotten as efiectually as 
in Virginia and some of your other States, to which it was once the custom to 
transport criminals from England. Indeed, from the greatly increased facilities 
for colonization available in the present age, and from the greatly accelerated 
march of society in all departments of life, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the progress of our thirteen Australian Colonies (for we shall soon have that 
mystic number) to such a state of things in regard to population and general 
advancement, as had been attained in America previous to the war of Indepen- 
dence! will be incomparably more rapid than that of the old American colonies 
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from the landing of the Pil^m fathers, in 1620, till the era of 1776. And from 
our vicinity to India, China, the Isles of the Pacific, and the Indian Archipelago, 
our position is decidedly a better and a more influential one than yours. 

Wo are revolutionizing our College here, so as to enable us to give the re- 
quisite preliminary or college education to candidates for the ministry in our 
church ; and I have no doubt we shall be able by and by to have a Divinity 
College, supported by our own body entirely. As soon as we can get hold of 
the press, which will be in a few weeks hence, I intend getting up an Educa^ 
tion Society, on some such plan as your own ; and we have plenty of candidates 
for superior education in our colony already. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and fellow laborer, 

John Durmore Lano. 



SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED STATES. 

The principal literary and religious works in the process of preparation, so far as we 
ire informed, are the following : a History of Mexico, and of the Spanish Colonizatioa 
of that country, by William H. Preacott ; Histories of the American Revolution, bj 
George Bancroft, and Jared Sparks, independent works, for which both writers are 
making ample preparation ', an Eccleaiaslical History of New England, by Joseph B. 
Felt, of Boston, and another on the same subject, by Dr. Allen, late president of 
Bowdoin College ; a History of the Theological Seminary at Andover, by Dr. Woods ; 
a new Hebrew Concordance, by Dr. Nordheimer, and Mr. William W. Turner, of New 
York, on the plan of FQrst, with improvements ; an abridged edition of Dr. Robinson's 
Researches in Palestine, by the author; a translation of Twe8ten*8 Systematic Theology, 
by Henry B. Smith, late teacher in Bowdoin College ; the whole works of Nathanael 
Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, in six large octavo volumes, the last two to contain his 
system of divinity, and the first his life, to be published by Crocker and Bie water ; the 
works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., president of Union College, in two large volumes, 
octavo, by his grandson. Rev. Tryon Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y., to be published in 
the spring, by Allen, Morrill and Wardwell, of Andover; a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse of John, with notes, etc., by Prof. Stuart; a continuation of Notes on the 
Pentateuch, by Prof. Bosh ; a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Prof. Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, (not a translation of RosenmQller, but an original work) ; a translation of 
Uhlemann's Syriac Grammar, by Rev. Elisha Hutchinson; a new edition, muek 
enlarged, of Belknap's American Biography, by Fordyce M. Hubbard ; etc. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland earnestly recommend to all minis- 
ters of their church, to make collections every year in behalf of the following objects, 
education, foreign missions, church extension, colonial churches, and converaion of 
the Jews. — ^The Church Pastoral Aid Society, in England, has made, since its formation 
in 1836, 465 grants to 347 incumbents, at a charge of £19,407. The additional services 
thereby gained, are 373 on the Lord's day, 175 on week days, and 202 cottage lectures. 
—The 90th Report of the Commissioners for building new churches states, that 266 
churches and chapels had t>een completed, in which accommodations had been provided 
for 328,253 poisons, including 182,470 free seats. Since the issuing of that report, 23 
churches have been finished. Sixteen churches are in course of erection, and plans for 
eleven have been approved. Grants have, also, been made for the augmentation of 91 
▼OL. XIV. 39 
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keneficet, being tbofe which combine the largest population with the nnalleat endow- 
ment The whole tarn thus granted is jC126,800. — Rey. William Jowett has resigned 
his place as secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and Rey. Richard Dayies, has 
been apointed his successor. — Rev. Robert Vaughan, D. D., has just published a volume, 
entitled, ** Congregationalism, or the Polity of Independent Churches viewed in its 
relation to modem society.** — Dr. George Payne, of Exeter, has printed a new and 
greatly improved edition of his Elements of Moral Science. 

Colonel Maxwell, who travelled through a part of the United States in 1840, has 
published two volumes of travels, in which he gives the following honorable testimony : 
** I must repeat, that having travelled from Boston to Niagara, a distance of upwards of 
500 miles, I have throughout experienced nothing but civility, marked attention, and 
constant hospitality ; no political opinions ungraciously intruded upon us ; every body 
anxious to oblige us ; good fare, excellent management, capital bedrooms, splendid and 
commodious eating-rooms ; no grasping waiters ; no greedy chambermaids ; no unsatis- 
fied porters; and last, but not least agreeable, no beggars nor drunkards to cross 
your path." 

FRANCE. 

The number of letters, which passed through the Paris post-office in 1821, was 
45,382,157. In 1841, it was expected to amount to near one hundred millions. — 
Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella, and Bancrofl*s History of the American cokmies, are 
about to be reprinted in Paris. 

GERMANY. 

From an article in the German Conversations Lexicon of the last year, it seems, that 
there has been a decided diminution, within the last ten years, in the number of students 
who attend the German Universities. The studies have, also, assumed a steady direc- 
tion towards the practically usefal, or what will be immediately available in common 
life. The number of studenU in theology in 1830, was 3,659 ', in 1840, 2,159. In the 
same time, the law-students had decreased from 3,215, to 2,543. The medical students 
had increased, in the same period, from 1^839, to 1,900; and the students in natural 
history, engineering, practical mathematics, etc., from 1,426, to 1,774. 

It is well known, that the Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Andover, has lately published a 
volume on the Antiquities of the Christian church. It is mainly founded on the work 
of the late Dr. Augusti, of Bonn. Of this latter, a reviewer in Tholuck*s Literary 
Intelligencer, for November, 1840, thus speaks: "It is not to be denied, that Dr. 
Augusti has at command a very mature acquaintance with books, that he understands 
the sources of knowledge, and that he has, in this manual, made use of the critical 
xemarks and investigations of others for the improvement of his work. If, in the exact 
study and acute apprehension of the original sources, so far as particulars are concerned, 
he is excelled by Bohmer, still the work of Augusti is superior in that, the mode of 
presentation is definite and always positive, and the style easier and more intelligible.*' 

Among the valuable works, now in a course of preparation in Germany, are the 
following : the concluding Nos. of the great Hebrew Thesaurus of Gesenius, (3 Nos. 
only, containing 832 pp., quarto, have been received in this country, though the fourth 
Is printed) ; a supplementary volume to Winer's Bible Dictionary ; a continuation of 
Hermann's History of the Platonic Philosophy ; a complete edition of the works of 
Schleiermacher ; two simultaneous editions of the works of £nunanuel Kant ; a new 
edition of Tholuck on Romans, etc. 

DENMARK. 

The following sentence has been passed on three individuals, who had embraced the 
tenets of the Baptists: ** Having refused to obey the laws oi the kingdom^and the order 
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of the magiitrates, and bariog held illegal religioaa meetings, administered the wtuanr 
ments, and eatablished in the country oeveral congregations of Baptists, the first two 
are sentenced to pajr 60 dollars each, and the third 30 dollars, to the poor-house ut 
Copenhagen, in addition to the costs." 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Samums an important stibjectSf by the Rev. Samuel Dames, M, A., President of the CoUege 
of Jfew Jersetfy with an Essay on the Life and Times of the Author, by Albert Barnes, 
Stereotype edition. Containing all the author's Sermons ever published. In three Tols. 
pp. 567, 556, 499. New York : Dajton d& Sazton. 1841. 

This edition is supposed to contain all the published sermons of President Davles. 
The number of editions, which have been issued, is not stated. It is probably greater 
than any other sermons have reached in this country. This wide spread popularity is 
owing to several causes. The style is bold, impassioned, fitted to arouse instant atten- 
tion. The metaphors are numerous and striking. The doctrinal sentiments are just, 
and they are such as are embraced by the great body of evangelical Christians. It was 
the author's objeet to preach the gospel, rather than any particular creed, to save the 
souls of his hearers, rather than to propound any denominational peculiarities. His 
soul is in his discourses. They are inflamed with his ardent piety. Hence they are 
eminently practical. Their object is to secure, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the immediate conversion of the sinner, and the rapid growth in holiness of the 
believer. In the last place, they are short sermons. They are thus well fitted for aU 
classes in society, for the poor, for the comparatively uncultivated, for the village ser- 
vice, where there is no stated preacher, and for the retired farm-house in the vallies of 
Virginia, or among the mountains of Vermont. 

In Mr. Barnes's essay, the principal incidents in the life of President Davies are 
enumerated, and his prominent characteristics are delineated. In the conclusion are some 
highly seasonable remarks on the essential qualifications for the ministerial office. A 
close, patient and honest investigation of the Bible is demanded. The preacher, who 
would make full proof of his ministry, should be familiar with all that can illustrate the 
Bible, with all that shall go to vindicate its divine origin, or explain its meaning. He 
should be distinguished for sound and solid learning ; for plain, practical good sense ; 
and for a warm and consistent advocacy of every good cause. 

The volumes are done up in a very convenient form, and reflect credit on the akiU 
and enterprise of the printers. There are some typographical errors which should be 
corrected. 

j9 Grammar of the Jfew Testament Dialect. By M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theologieal Seminary, Andover, Published by Alien, Morrill &> WardweU, 
1841. pp.312. 

The external appearance of this grammar is remarkably neat and prepossessing. Tlie 
English type is new and beautiful, and the ink is laid on with that evenness which de- 
lights the practised eye. From this specimen we infer that the high reputation of the 
Andover press will be more than supported by the young and enterprising firm that 
have lately commenced business. 

The grammar itself has been almost entirely written anew. Those who are familiar 
with German literature, know with what ardor and intelligence the study of the 
classics is prosecuted in Germany. No country in Christendom, makes any approadi 
to the thoroogh •eholarship of (he Germans in this particular. As a proof of this, we 
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might mention, that we have never seen in any English publication, the remotest refer- 
ence to the Greek Grammar of G. Kobner, which has been published several years, 
which is of the highest authority, and which has carried off the palm from Thiersch, 
Matthie, Bnttmann, and other eminent grammarians. It is to this grammar that Fro- 
fenor Stuart acknowledges himself as largely indebted. ** Bottmann and Hermann laid 
the foundation for recent improvements , Kahner has shown to what an extent they 
have been carried. The science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now 
substituted in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of facts." 

' We cordially and earnestly commend this grammar to all students of the Greek tongue, 
whether they are engaged in the study of the New Testament, or of classical Greek. 
An examination of what is said on the Third Declension, on the formation of the irre- 
gular verbs, or the Syntax generally, will show that Professor Stuart has not labored in 
Tain. A careful study of the New Testament, with the aid of this grammar and of a 
good Lexicon, will throw unexpected light on many obscure passages. The most re- 
cent investigations seem to diminish the divergency between the classical and the New 
Testament Greek. 

T%e American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1842. Boston : 
David H. Williams, pp. 3&. 

This is one of the most valuable volumes in the series. It contains copious and well-ar- 
ranged details in respect to the census of the United States which has just been com- 
pleted. The meteorological information is, we believe, more full than usual. The 
astronomical part is brought out under the care of Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Har- 
Yard University. We need not reiterate the commendation which we have often be- 
stowed on the American Almanac. Its disappearance would be a public calamity. 

The Spirit of the Lord the Builder of his Spiritual Temple : A Sennorif preached in Phi- 
ladelphiaf Pa.^ Sept. 8, 1841, before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions f at their Thirty-second Annual Meeting. By Justin Edwards , D, D., Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary ^ Andover^ Mass. 

It is the leading design of this discourse, which is founded on Zechariah, iv. 6, **Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord," to enforce the great truth, 
that the establishment, enlargement, and final glory of the church of Christ in this 
world, is a work which can be accomplished only by the Spirit of God. This is made 
to appear: 1. From the greatness of the work which it was necessary to perform in 
order to lay the foundation of the church, or Spiritual Temple ; 2. From the founda- 
tion itself; 3. From the materials out of which this Spiritual Temple is to be made ; 4. 
From the object for which it is to be erected. Among the remarks with which the 
discourse is concluded, are the following, particularly appropriate to the occasion for 
which it was prepared : That as this is the work of the Spirit of God, and as he operates 
by the truth, an obligation rests on Christians to communicate the word of God to all 
nations Jn the least possible time. That the missionary of the cross is engaged in a 
glorious work ; and that the work will be completed. While the doctrine of depend- 
ence is enforced in relation to the cause of missions, the duty and the necessity of hu- 
man effort, in its proper connection, is not overlooked. 

The School and Family Dictionary and Illustrative Definer, By T. H, GaUaudet and 
Horace Hooker. New York : Robinson, Pratt & Co. 

This work is well described in the title. Its peculiarity is in the manner of its defi- 
nitions, which are not attempted by synonymous words, but by clear and precise ex- 
planations of the meaning, accompanied by examples selected from good writers, for 
illustration ; or, what is more common, examples framed and adapted to this purpose, 
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ftom the more fmmilar resoarcei of conversational usage. This important and principal 
part of their task the authors appear to have executed with great felicity of inrention and 
■ccoracj of judgment. The class of words embraced in the work is that which belongs 
to the ordinary written style and to that of elevated conversation ; not including a great 
number of words which are too well understood in common use to require explanation ; 
nor, on the other hand, the peculiar terms of science, and many words of uncommon 
occurrence, which the authors have thought it better to comprise in a separate volume. 
The large amount of intellectual and moral instruction, which, singular as it may seem, 
this dictionary, in an indirect and most successful manner, conveys by means of its illus- 
trations drawn very freely from the principles and facts of scripture, is an additional 
fecommendation of the woik as a manual for the young, especially when used in the fami- 
ly as well as in school. 

Fietary aver Death : j3 Sermon preached at the funeral of Rev. David R, Downer ^ late 
FasUtr of the West Presbyterian Churchy Carmine Street, J{ew York. By Rev, Henry 
A. Rowland^ Pastor of the Pearl Street Presbyterian Church, 

The Rev. Mr. Downer was pastor of the Carmine Street Church from his ordination 
to the work of the ministry, March 25, 1832, until October 23, 1841 , when he resigned 
bis charge on account of his health. He was bom at Westfield, N. J., August 2, 1808, 
graduated at Tale College in 1828, and studied Theology at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. After relinquishing his pastoral labors, he returned to his native place, where he 
died OB the 28th of October, 1841. The sermon of Rev. Mr. Rowland contains an affec- 
tionate testimony to his worth as an ardent Christian and a devoted minister of the goa- 
peL With the example of such a brother and fellow laborer before his mind, the 
preacher has been happy in the choice and illustration of the leading topic of his dis- 
coorse. 

The Question of Questions; or. Is this Colony to be transformed into a Province of the 
Popedom f A letter to Protestant Land'holders of Jfew South Wales. By John Dun- 
more Lang, D. D., Senior Minister of the Presbyterian Church in Jfew South Wales, 
and Honorary Vice-President of the African Institute of France, Sydney : printed by 
Tegg&^Co. 1841. 

By the favor of Rev. Dr. Lang, we have been put in possession of several of the late 
issoes of the press in New South Wales. Among them, a pamphlet of sixty octavo pages, 
bearing the above title, is devoted to a subject of deep concern to the inhabitants of that 
rising Colony. A portion of the revenue derived from the sales of land in the Colony 
has, for a number of years, been applied, partly by the English Government at home, and 
partly by private individuals under the authority of the Colonial Executive, to the pur- 
poses of emigration. It appears that active influences have been employed to raise a 
prejudice against the Government Emigration system, as being too expensive, and to throw 
the business wholly into the hands of the private speculators. The result has been, as 
was probably anticipated by some of the professedly disinterested promoters of this 
private emigration scheme, that instead of the comparatively enlightened and virtuous 
daases of emigrants from the agricultural districts of England and Scotland which the 
government had taken pains to select, the emigration to the colony is now drawn almost 
exclusively from the counties of " Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway and Tipperary, the 
strongest holds of popery, bigotry, superstition and vice in the British Empire." In 
Older to avail themselves, to the utmost, of the advantage which this state of things has 
created for their cause, the Romanists in the colony have sent home to England their 
Bishop and their Vicar-General ; showing of how great importance the present crisis is 
regarded by these agents of the Pope, as an opportunity for extending and establishing 
his dominion in New South Wales. The facU stated by Dr. Lang sufficiently show 
the inevitable and rapid tendency of the present emigration system, at no very distant 
day, to bring about such a result. He does not intend to object to the emigration of 
the Irish Bomaa Catholic population, since it seems to be a neoeasaiy means of 
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meliorating the condition of that suffering people ; bat he contends that the corrent 
should not be specially directed to a country so little prepared to withstand its demoral- 
izing influence, as that of New South Wales. The address is an able and spirited 
appeal throughout, intended without fail to awaken attention and produce a strong 
popular excitement. We observe in the course of his argument, that the author makes 
repeated and most honorable mention of the United States of America, as an example 
of Protestant colonization ; and we trust he is not too sanguine when be says, that 
** Protestanism in these States is of so active and vigorous a character, as to neutraliie 
•and render harmless the immense Popish emigration of the last fifty years.*' 

Statement of the Origin, Cojidition and Prospects of the German Mission to the Aborigi- 
nes at Moreton Bay, conducted under the auspices of the Presbtfterian Church in Aeio 
SouUi Wales, By the Rev. Christopher Eipper, Missionary, Sydney. 1841. 

This mission was projected and undertaken in the year 1837, at the instance of the 
Rev. Dr. Lang; who, when in England that year, obtained assistance from the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of the mission, and secured the services of a number of 
missionaries from the continent of Europe. These missionaries, we are told, consisting 
of two clergymen with their wives, six laymen with their wives, and three onmarried 
laymen, " had all, with one or two exceptions, been trained up for missionary labor un- 
der the superintendence of that truly apostolic man, the Rev. James Gossner, of Berlin, 
in Prussia." The missionaries arrived at Moreton Bay, in 1838. This is represented 
as a very advantageous locality for the mission, being about 480 miles from Sydney, and 
affording peculiar facilities for intercourse with the aborigines, as well as with every 
part of the civilized world. The labors of the missionaries have hitherto been chiefly 
•confined to the necessary operations of erecting houses, clearing and preparing ground 
for cultivation, &c. The pamphlet before us is largely occupied with information re- 
specting the Aborigines, their customs and employments, their language, and their 
intellectual and moral condition. 

A Discourse in commemoration of the Life and Character of the Hon. Kuholas Brown, 
delivered in the Chapel of Brovm University, November 3, 1841. By Francis Wayland, 
D. D.f President of Brovm University, 

This discourse by President Way land, is a just and elegant tribute to the personal 
worth and public usefulnesss of a distinguished patron of Brown University. Mr. 
Brown was bom in Providence, April 4, 1769. In 1786, before he had attained his 
eighteenth year, he was graduated at Rhode Island College, as Brown University was 
Chen called. He was elected a member of the corporation in 1791, in which relation he 
gave to the concerns of the College an unremitted personal attention during the residue 
of his life From 1796 to 1 825, he held the office of Treasurer of the College ; and from 
1825 until his death, he was a member of the Board of Fellows. The Institution is in- 
debted for the enlarged means of instruction which it furnishes, in great part to his lib- 
eral benefactions. These commenced previously to 1804, in the present of a Law 
Liibrary of considerable value; and in a donation, in that year, of $5,000, to found a 
Professorship of Oratory and Belles Lettres. It was in consequence of this donation 
Ihat the Corporation voted, that ^' this College be called and known by the name of 
Brown University." In the year 1823, Mr. Brown erected, solely at his own expense, 
the building known by the name of Hope College. In 1834 he erected, also at his own 
•expense, the building which is occupied by the Library Room and Chapel ; to which 
he added a donation of $10,000 towards a fund, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the increase of the library and philosophical apparatus. In 1839, he gave to the College 
three valuable lots of land, as sites fur a new college edifice and a house for the Presi- 
dent, with $10,000 to he expended in the erection of these buildings. These are the 
chief, but not all, of the benefactions of Mr. Brown to the CoUegei which aieenomeraied 
in tha disoonrse. 
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Hi* libenlitf however, wai by no meuii limited to thin object. The Providence 
Alhenteam, pomtiing ■ Yibmj at 9,000 volumei mnd designed for (be benefit of Ihe 
citiieoi generally, nuy be did to have owed ila eiidence to the united muniticence of 
Mr. Brown and his partner*, Menn. Mosea B. and Robrrt H. Ivea. Pieaident Wayland 
obaervei, nodonbt with JDilice, ID view of Ibia liait in the character of Mr. Brown, as 
evinced by aacb noble acta of liberality towaida inatitDtiani intendeil lot (be luting 
benefit of aocietj ; that " a plan or an enterpiise was attractive to him, other things 
being; equal, in propoition to ita exteoiiveneu. Hence his charitiea, though large and 
greaUy divecaified, were principally bellowed upon thoM object! which (ended to affect 
the courae of huaian action and hnman thought." 

Mr. Brown died September 37, 1341, in the seventy-third year of bia age. 
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PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGES. 



The last Thursday of February has, for many years, been observed at the 
Colleges, and in a considerable number of the churches of this country, as a 
season of special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon our Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions. It is a matter of great interest and encour- 
agement to Christians ^ho are disposed to unite in this Concert, to know that 
the day is solemnly observed in the Colleges themselves ; and that the appro- 
priate means of producing a deep religious impression on the minds of the 
young men there assembled, are employed under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most powerful concentration, in connection with this an- 
oual observance. God, in his infinite mercy, has oAen been pleased to regard 
the supplications of his children, offered for this important object ; and, it may 
be said, with confidence, perhaps, that he has more frequently answered them 
while they hene been yet speakings than at other times, even when the influences 
of his Spirit have been the blessing sought We are fully authorised to believe 
that the Most High regards with peculiar favor the solicitude of his people 
manifested in behalf of the spiritual prosperity of these institutions. The young 
men who are gathered there are peculiarly the hope of the country, and the im- 
portance of their conversion, and of their early and sound attainments in Chris- 
tian character, is not esteemed pf less importance, certainly, by the Saviour 
himself, than by any of the friends of Zion. It surely need not be feared that 
God will turn away his ear from hearing the prayers of his people on such an 
occasion as this ; unless, indeed, he may do so as a rebuke for their too great 
habitual indifference towards an object of so much magnitude. We say habit- 
ual indifference ; because it is painful to observe how generally our Colleges 
and Literary Institutions are forgotten in the supplications of Christians. Stu- 
dents, while at college, being withdrawn in a great measure from the ordinary 
intercourse of society, fail, in too great a degree, to retain a due share of the 
affections and sympathies of the people at large. The families from which 
they come, compose too small a proportion of any community, even if they were 
all religious families, to impart to the body of their Christian brethren the pe- 
culiar interest which they may feel in the state of religion at college. And it 
may seem to them, perhaps, although their hearts should be ready to burst with 
suppressed emotions, that they would be, in an unbecoming manner, obtrud- 
ing their personal concerns upon the attention of the public, if they, much more 
▼OL. XIV. 40 
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frequently than others, were to advert to this particular topic in their exhorta- 
tions and prayers. 

If, however, this subject is too liable to be overlooked by Christiails at lar^, 
a reason exists for its being pressed the more earnestly upon their attention at 
the season of the general concert Nor is it by any means a subject without in- 
terest, and even great interest, to the minds of Christians of every class, provided 
a little pains is taken, on the part of the pastors of churches, to spread it before 
them in its intimate connections with the prosperity of our social, civil and 
religious institutions. The annual concert of prayer for Colleges furnishes an 
opportunity for familiar communications of this kind ; and, in our own experi- 
ence, while in the pastoral relation, we have found every effort for this purpose 
roost abundantly repaid by the appropriate interest, both intellectual and spirit- 
ual, which it has readily awakened among the people. 

If there are at all times sufficient reasons to commend the devout observance 
of this special season of prayer, there are at the present time considerations of 
peculiar force which may be urged in its favor. Most of our Colleges are in a 
prosperous state, so far as numbers and outward advantages are concerned ; but 
scarcely any of them have enjoyed, for some time past, those special Divine in- 
fluences which, not only for the sake of the youth there assembled, but also for 
the great cause of Christ in our own and other lands, are so much to be desired. 
A deep and genuine work of grace in many of our Colleges, granted in answer 
to the supplications of the people of God, would now be a blessing of inestima- 
ble value. How important that the piety of those youthful members of the 
church of Christ, who are placed in these institutions to become qualified for 
high stations of Christian usefulness, especially of those who are destined to the 
sacred ministry, should be fully sustained against the temptations incident to 
their age and situation, and, with their intellectual powers, nurtured to a sound 
and vigorous manhood! Unless spiritual religion becomes a controlling element 
of the character during the period of college life, it can scarcely be expected 
aflerwards, even in aid of the labors of the ministry, to exert that high com- 
manding influence which is requisite. Is it now the complaint that the tone of 
piety in the churches of our land, amidst the multitude of external enterprises, 
and the distractions of many disturbing causes, has apparently suflfered a sad 
decline ? — Let it, then, be our earnest prayer that the churches in our colleges 
and theological seminaries, being in a good measure exempted from the trials 
which agitate the world without, may invite the peculiar presence of the Holy 
Spirit; and, by the beauty of their true conformity to Christ, tend powerfully to 
recall the affections of ail to whom the light of their example may extend, to the 
unobtrusive but substantial graces of an eminently holy life. 

An interesting class of students, found in almost all our Academies, Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, who have devoted themselves to the work of the 
ministry, and have been encouraged, in their preparation, to depend in part on 
the assistance of the churches, through the agency of the American Education 
Society, are, by their trying circumstances at the present time, especially com- 
mended to a remembrance in the prayers of Christians. The Society, owing to 
the deficiency of its funds, has been compelled to withhold from all its benefi- 
ciaries one entire appropriation the present year. A painful uncertainty still 
remains whetlier the Society will be able hereafler to sustain all who are looking 
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to it for aid. In this state of things the young men are necessarily placed in 
circumstances of triaL This trial is aggravated too, we are sorry to add, by an 
apparent feeling of coldness and distrust, on the part of a portion of the religious 
community, toward the recipients of this excellent species of Christian benefac- 
tion. The great body of worthy young men are subjected to a wound in their 
feelings, and perhaps in their reputation also, by the too indiscriminate censures 
which are bestowed on them as a class, on account of the deficiencies or errors 
of a few who are regarded as unworthy. These things are discouraging, and 
should if possible be avoided. Were it not better that a spirit of prayer should 
be excited in reference to this class of young men in our literary institutions, 
who are struggling with the difficulties into which they have been brought, 
partly at least by the failure of the churches to sustain them in that course of 
preparation for the ministry on which tliey have been encouraged to enter. 
We do not necessarily impute this failure to any fault on the part of the 
churchea It is for every Christian to decide with himself whether he is acting 
according to his ability and sense of duty in his efforts to meet the increasing 
demands of Christian benevolence in its varied forms; and whether, if compel- 
led by the narrowness of his means to choose, among several objects, those 
which he will support, he has had a due regard to their respective wants and 
merits. 

Nor on the other hand is it to be admitted that, in the great majority of cases, 
the young men are brought into these circumstances of trial, altogether by their 
own act. Ministers, and Christian friends, the calls of our Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, and the operations of an enlarged System of in- 
strumentality for their assistance in obtaining an education for the ministry, 
have all conspired to bring them to a conviction that it was their duty to com- 
mence so serious an undertaking. And, now, when the majority of them have 
half accomplished their object, shall they go back ? Shall many of them be 
compelled to abandon their purpose? With this prospect but too plainly 
before them, is it too much that we should ask in their behalf, an interest in 
the supplications of all who love Zion ? We trust that a spirit of prayer for 
this important interest of the kingdom of Christ will be greatly revived and ex- 
tended, by the approaching annual concert. 

As a suitable accompaniment to these renmrks, we present an extract from 
the joint letter of the beneficiaries of the American Education Society, in one 
of the New England Colleges, recently addressed to the Secretary. 

" Permit us," they say, " to mention some of the things which are very try- 
ing to us, and which oflen serve to abate our zeal in the cause of Christ, and to 
discourage us from pursuing a course of study preparatory to the ministry.'' 

Afier referring to one of these topics, the letter proceeds: 

" Profenor Hopkins, in his narrative of revivals in Williams College, says, that * our 
institutions of learning are only society in miniature ;* and it seems to us Xh»i this fact 
is fally confirmed, not only in the history of that college, but in the history of every in- 
tUtution in the land. How can those, who have felt the breathings of maternal love, 
bat exhibit that tenderness and affection, which is a sure result of parental faithfulness ; 
and on the other hand, how can the youth who has never been taught to say * Our 
Father,* bat be a heedless, reckless students What is there so peculiar in the atmos- 
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tool ; bat, if iU ten thousand i weet reierToirs are all cat off, can it be thonghl atimnge, that 
it should belch forth dark Btreams of death ? Dear Sir, we are guilty, in permitting so 
many to go forth from this college with unregenerate hearts, and prepared only to oppose 
the progress of the cause of Christ ; but our fellow Christians are eJso implicated in the 
ffuilt We have neglected our duty ; but our friends and patrons have abo forgotten 
tneirs. They have not remembered us in the closet, at the &mily altar, and in the 
social circle ; and, when the churches have met to fast, and pray for colleges, those as- 
semblies have not been thronged, nor have they been pervaded by a deep solemn still- 
ness ; — a spirit of fervent holy wrestling with God has not been manifest. 

" Allow us to mention one more discouragement — the unwillingness of the Christian 
community to discriminate between tho^e beneficiaries who are exemplary in their con- 
duct, and those who have sadly wounded the Saviour in the house of his friends. 
When one of our number has proved a Judas, many lose confidence in all of us, and 
withhold their prayers, and support. Whether this be right, it is not for us to decide ; bat 
it seems to us, that we, not only, are re^rded blamable, but that some ipiili is charged 
upon the officers of the Education Society, for that which the most untiring vigilance 
never can prevent. When a Lucifer falls, all are astonished, and put in consternation ; 
but scores of planets and their satellites may move on in unvarying circles, year after 
year, and age after age, and but few observe the harmony — but few admire. Dear Sir, 
could we but feel that we are (he property of the church — that we have a strong sympa- 
thy with Christians, and that they cherish the same towards us — that we are all one 
body in Christ ; and, as a result of this union, could we hear their fervent prayers in oar 
behalf, and be encouraged by their counsels, how could we but feel, that none were 
worthy of such prayers and such tears, but those who are truly, and sincerely devoted 
to the service of Christ? How eoald we but be aneoramoa Christians ? '* 



THE COMING OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 



We have given in the February number 
of the Journal, as of\en as we have been 
able, a history of revivals of religion in one 
of the Colleges, that it might serve espe- 
cially as an incitement to the duties of the 
annual concert. This year we have no 
such article on hand ; and in place of one, 
we present (he following extracts from an 
interesting Discourse, delivered by Rev. 
Sewall Harding, of Medway, Ms. before 
the Auxiliary Education Society of Nor- 
folk County, at their Anniversary in June 
last The article will be read with interest, 
and will be found to contain a rich variety 
of thoughts appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces of the churches at the present period, 
particularly in relation to benevolent oper- 
ations. 

The discourse opens with a view of the 
coming and kingdom of Christ, which will 
serve to animate the faith and seal of Chris- 
tians. At the same time it may tend to 
check the influence of opinions which, 
so far as they prevail, must paralyze ali ef- 
€kU for the general diffusion of the gospel, 
by promoting the belief that Christ will not 
aBirersaUy extend and establish his king- 



dom until the period of his second coming; 
and then, by the destruction, rather than 
the conversion, of the onevangeUzed na- 
tions. 

God has clearly revealed his purposes 
respecting the future enlargement of Zion 
and the universal reien of the Saviour, and 
he will overturn, and overturn, and over- 
turn this world, with all its interests and 
designs, until the heathen shall be given to 
Christ for an inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession. 
The prophet Isaiah saith, " It shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
of the Lord's house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it." Daniel says, ^ The king^ 
dom and dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole neaven shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him." And John, by the spirit 
of prophiecy on the mount of vision, looked 
forward and heard the seventh angel sound, 
and the echo of many and great voices in 
heaven, saying, *< The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of oar Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever." 

And what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject is confirmed by the proridenoe of 
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God. From the firtt promise of a Saviour, 
God has been ordering the events of his 
providence so as to preserve and gradually 
enlarge this kingdom. Under the ancient 
dispensation^ the mighty power and the 
miraculous interposition of God were oflen 
Been in behalf of Israel. The opening of 
the Red Se«, the water from the rock, the 
manna from heaven, and the rolling back 
of the waters of Jordan, are so many proofs 
of God's interposing care. 

And successively God raised up leaders 
in Samuel, David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, 
Eira, and Nehemiah, who were made, each 
in their turn, the instruments of enlarging 
Zion. 

And when the fulness of time had come, 
and Christ came and planted the Christian 
church, he appeared for their defence and 
enlargement from time to time. 

When the church has become corrupted, 
when error has come in like a flood, and 
infidelity has assumed a threatening aspect, 
when her real friends have become few, 
and her enemies numerous, and it has 
teemed as though she must soon be destrov- 
ed, God has then appeared in her behalf, 
unfolded the standard of the cross, and 
^iven a new impulse to all her friends and 
helpers. 

And tracing the church from the begin- 
ning till now, we find that by all her con- 
flicts and trials she has been strengthened 
and enlarged. And the doings of the 
church at the present time are indicative 
of the same onward and progressive move- 
ment, and encourage the belief that the 
piedictions of the universal spread of the 
gospel will all be fulfilled. Why is it that 
we behold such an array of means already 
in successful operation ? For what purpose 
are Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
foreign and domestic, Education and Tract 
Societies multiplying almost without num- 
ber, and expending their millions of dollars 
to send the Bible, tlie missionary and the 
tract throughout the earth, and to furniith 
an order of men /competent to preach the 
everlasting gospel ? why such an interest 
awakened and such instrumentalities put 
in requisition ? And why the extraordi- 
nary spirit of prayer, disposing Christians 
to unite in concert to pray for the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel f Are not such 
nnparalleled means to accomplish new and 
floriotis results .' The poor widow is cast- 
ing iR her mites, while the rich are begin- 
ning to feel that the silver and the gold, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills, are 
the Lord's. The liberal are devising liberal 
thinn, and an immense preparation is 
making for a great ingathering into the 
kingdom of Christ Who can reflect upon 
the past history of the church and the 
world, and then look at the eflurts and 
movements of the present day, and not be- 
here that the nations are to be evangelized ? 
JHrky igaoraBt aad wicked as \hd world 



is, yet a process has commenced, and 
which we believe will never cease to aug- 
ment its resources and increase its power, 
until its end is accomplished. 

The restlessness of some, the radical and 
reckless spirit of others, and the worldli- 
ness of many, are but eddies, ruffling here 
and there the surface, while a steady and 
irresistible under-current is setting strong, 
and bearing onward to final triumphs that 
kingdom for which all other kingdoms were 
made, and for the glorious consummation 
of which God's faithfulness is pledged. 

Many indeed are the strange things of 
the present time which serve to awaken 
the fears, as well as to try the faith, the 
patience and the perseverance of tlie child 
of God ; but yet there is one source of 
unfailing support. God's faitkfulness is 
pledged, and it cannot fail. 

And the si^ns of the times, mysterious 
as many of them are, and with so many 
base and conflicting elements in motion, 
yet indicate the approach of the coming of 
the Son of man. 

If we glance our eyes over the world, 
we shall see that all the political revola- 
tions for the last half century, have been 
so many preparatory steps for the trium- 
phant spread of the gospel. A spirit of 
free inquiry has gone forth through the 
nations, and there is a movement in the 
civilized world which indicates some migh- 
ty moral revolution. The tide of public 
feeling in favor of humane sentiments and 
universal liberty is rising, and will, we be- 
lieve, continue to rise, until it shall have 
swept away the last relic of oppression and 
cruelty. The removal of obstacles — the 
rapid spread of the temperance cause in 
this country, and in other countries — the 
prostration of the Ottoman power — the 
toleration of free inquiry — the check given 
to the spirit of war — the relicrious instruc- 
tion of seamen — the desire of the Jews to 
return to their Holy City — the moral revo- 
lutions in the Isles of the sea — the increas- 
ing facilities for rapid communication — the 
improvements in tne arts capable of being 
made tributary to the diflTusion of Christian 
knowledge — in fine, all the movements of 
Providence, when regarded with an eye of 
faith, seem to be preparatory to the coming 
of the Millennium. They all ^o to confirm 
what we learn from the Scriptures, that 
the Millennium is to be ushered in, not ac- 
cording to Use modern notions of some, by 
the sudden destruction of a whole genera- 
tion of the wicked, by the resurrection of 
the pious dead, the conflagration of this 
material world, and the personal reign of 
the Saviour; but by the spread of the 
gospel through the earth, and the conver- 
sion of men to its spirit, until * Holiness to 
the i^rd ' shall be inscribed upon all ; and 
the spiritual dominion of Christ lead ever/ 
accountable creature captive to his will. 
We do not suppoie it so near tm do some ; 
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for very much yet remaini to be done, and 
much land to be possesaed. To auppoae it 
will all be done at once, would require the 
faith of miraclea, or evince the wiidnesa of 
fanaticism. But in due time it will come. 
The Teil of unbelief will be taken from 
the Jews — the idolatry of the pagan, and 
the superatition of the Roman power, will 
be aboliahed. The delusion of the false 
prophet will yield to light and trutli, infidel- 
ity in all its covert forms and corrupting 
Influences will cease, all the extravagance 
and restlessness of those who cry, Lo here ! 
and Lo there ! will be exchanged for sober 
realities, and all the blinded votaries of 
every false way will be brought to bow 
Bubraissively to the cross of the Saviour of 
the world. 

The church in its various branches is 
now beginning to act on the principle that 
the world is to be converted to Christ. 
Feeling the force of her ascended Saviour's 
last command, as she casts her eyes over 
the field which is the world, she is not 
content merely to offer up the prayer of the 
text, but begins to realize that it is to be 
done by her own instrumentality. This 
leads me to speak, 

II. Of some things requisite on the part of 
the church to extend the kingdom of Christ. 
It is not my purpose here to dwell on 
those more immediate, obvious, and gener- 
ally admitted requisites of extending tlie 
kingdom of Christ in the world. The 
church have often been told, and they gener- 
ally well understand, that the greatest part 
of the world yet lieth in wickedness — that 
three fourths of the human race are yet 
destitute of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
living preacher — and that God has deposit- 
ed in trust with the church the great work 
of evangelizing the world ; and yet they 
do but in small proportions, and feeble 
measure, come up to the great work assign- 
ed them. 

It is believed to be a well ascertained 
fact, that more than half of the members 
of our churches, as yet, do nothing for the 

Seat charitable movements of the day, and 
at one half of the remainder do but very 
little, compared with their ability. When 
apeaking of means, then, it is not enough 
to say that the Bible must be translated 
and sent abroad — that ministers must be 
educated, and missionaries sent forth, till 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth : no, there is a prior consideration — a 
wheel within the wheel. Until the inner 
wheel be set in more vigorous motion, the 
outward, if not stayed in its progress, will 
move but tardily. 

The text, * given us in that memorable 
form, by which all the children of God are 
taught how to prav, makes it the constant 
duty of all to pray ror the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. 
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This prayer, we have said, involves de- 
sires, sincere and ardent, which must issue 
in all those practical duties and efforts, 
which may be necessary to Kcure the ob- 
ject prayed for. 

We see not how any one can bear the 
Christian name, and indulge hope of the 
divine fiivor, who does not offer up the 

Erayer of the text. JSor will the formal, 
eartless, though oR repeated service, sus- 
tain a good Christian hope. The sincerity 
of our love is proved by its natural fruits. 
And that the firuit may abound, the tree 
must be in a healthy condition. All ex- 
tended benevolent action is the result of 
correct and enlarged views of the designs 
of God in the plan of redemption brought 
in contact with fervent piety of heart. 

The main springs to be moved, then, are 
the knowledge and pietv of the church. 
Her members moat be kept enlightened 
by the plain and continuea exhibition of 
divine truth. Periodical exhortations to 
come up to the help of the Lord, however 
earnest and impassioned, will be but little 
heeded by those whose minds are not en- 
lightened, and whose hearts are not sanc- 
tified by the troth. Said Christ to his dis- 
ciples, ** As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches ; he that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit." 

One reason why many Christians are so 
slothful and inactive is, that they are so 
little acquainted with the great principles 
of religion, and the consequent duties 
which Christ expects of them, while pro- 
feiisedly governed by those principles. 

The Christian parent does not instruct 
his children and impress upon them the 
weighty truths of religion, because he is 
himself so ignorant of the truths in which 
they need to be instructed. Christian 
brethren do not teach every man bis neigh- 
bor, saying. Know the Lord, because they 
themselves are so destitute of a knowledge 
of the Holy One. 

The friends of Christ do not enter with 
all the heart into the benevolent design of 
evangelizing the world, because they re- 
main so ignorant of the nature and extent 
of Christ B kingdom, and consequently of 
the desirableness of its universal extension. 
The zeal and activity of the real Chris- 
tian in extending Christ's kingdom will be 
much in proportion to the religious know- 
ledge he possesses. It is when the real 
child of God has a clear intellectual per- 
ception of the great truths of the ffospel, 
that his heart is moulded into its spirit, and 
feels a sense of obligation. 

Would we then become instrumental in 
saving the souls of our fellow men, includ- 
ing the millions of the heathen, we must 
acquaint ourselves well with the revealed 
trath of God. The want of holy energy, 
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and of that noble spirit of Chriitian benev- 
olence which OQ^nt to distingnish every 
member of a Christian community, is ow- 
in^, in part at least, to a deficiency of re- 
ligioos knowledge. The study of the Bible 
tnd of the religious state of the world has 
been too much neglected. 

The power of avarice will not be over- 
come, the legitimate use of property on the 
principles of Christianity will not be appre- 
ciated, neither individuals nor communities 
will come forward with their influence and 
their substance, with a sense of their re- 
iponsibility as stewards, until the great 
principles of Christianity be more clearly 
perceived, and the wants of a lost world be 
more deeply felt, than they are at present 
by the members of the Christian church. 

An extension of Christian knowledge, 
and an elevation of Christian piety, are 
what is now roost of all wanting to secure 
the object, for which our missionary, Bible, 
education, and tract societies were formed. 

We may state the wants of the world, 
we may describe the responsibilities of 
Christians, and enforce the motives to be- 
nevolent action, and all to little or no pur- 
pose while the mind is incapable of appre- 
datimf, and the heart not prepared to feel 
the force of the appeal. Like the seed 
■own by the wayside, or among thorns, it 
will neither bear fruit, or vegetate. Growth 
in the knowledge and grace of God, though 
they are the more remote, yet they are the 
most efficient means of promoting and ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ. A benev- 
olent heart is the main spring of all benev- 
olent action. 

There are a variety of considerations 
which lead to a partial and temporary sup- 
port of the institutions designed to extend 
the Messiah's kingdom. Sympathy, popu- 
larity, a desire to avoid the imputation of 
covetottsness, and other selfish considera- 
tions may induce some, occasionally, to 
^ive small sums to benevolent institutions, 
to spread the gospel. But all motives, 
other than the love of the gospel itself, are 
so fluctuating and capricious, that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon them. All 
true and lasting zeal for benevolent institu- 
tions has been originated and sustained by 
a knowledge and love of divine truth. 

What but the love of the truth dwelling 
in the heart, will dispose the Christian to 
enter into the desire of his Lord to have all 
men come to the knowledge of the truth P 
What but this, will constram the Christian 
to do his duty, to take up his cross, to 
overcome the love of property, to rise above 
selfish gratifications, ana to labor humbly, 
cheerfully, and perse veringly in any way, 
and by any self-denial by which the gospel 
of God's grace can be spread abroad 
through the world ? 

The benevolence of the gospel will never 
be felt in its full power, and seen in its full 
effieaojy in overcoming the selfishness of 



men, and in self-sacrifices to enlighten and 
save the world, but by the knowiedsre and 
love of the troths of the gospel. Would 
we then see the contributions for benev- 
olent purposes greatly increased, we must 
raise the standard of piety in the churches. 
Or would we multiply the men worthy to 
be educated for the Christian ministry, we 
must first train the young men in our 
churches to a higher sense of Christian 
obligation — to a more humble piety — and 
to a more unreserved and self-denying con- 
secration of themselves to the service of 
God. 

Why is it that so many in all the churches, 
as yet, contribute nothing to send the gos- 
pel through the world ? Why is it that 
those who do contribute, generally contri- 
bute so little compared with their ability ? 
Can any other reason be assigned, than 
the low state of religion ? It cannot be 
expected that men will make sacrifices and 
vigorously pursue an object, until they 
clearly perceive, and deeply feel its value 
and importance. 

The members of the churches must per- 
ceive more of the excellency, feel more of 
the power, and enjoy more of the consola- 
tions of religion, before they will duly ap- 
preciate its value, and greatlv increase 
their eflbrts to disseminate it through the 
world. 

We often hear the prayer ofiered up, 
" Thy kingdom come, thy will be done m 
earth as it is in heaven. We oAen hear 
it conceded that all we have and are, 
belong to God. But how seldom are the 
principles here involved carried out in 

f»ractice. And why, but because of the 
ow state of piety ? Would it be so, if each 
professor realized that he was purchased 
with the precious price of Christ's blood, 
and possessed an humble, grateful and obe- 
dient temper of heart ? Would it be so, if 
the love of Christ constrained all the mem- 
bers of his church thus to judge, *' that if 
one died for all, then were an dead, and 
that he died for them, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them and rose 
again.'" Were the simple principle that 
we are stewards of the Lord's bounty, and 
that we hold our possessions as subordinate 
agents for God, clearly understood and 
duly felt, and allowed to have its legitimate 
influence in our practice, it would give an 
entirely new aspect and impulse to all oar 
benevolent operations. Let all the mem- 
bers of the churches have this principle 
wrought into their minds as an ever present 
conviction ; let them, at the foot of the 
cross, learn at what price they have been 
purchased, and have their hearts filled with 
the expansive, disinterested and conquering 
power of the Saviour's love ; and the resoH 
will be, that they will no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them. 
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Numeroas are the cbanneli of benevolent 
effort, but they are sisters of (he same familv 
— all prompted by the same love, and all 
lending to the same end. They are all 
entitled to our sympathy and our efficient 
support. But on this occasion our attention 
is directed particularly to the education of 
pUnu young men for the gospel ministry. 

The American Education Society have 
done and are doing a ^reat and food work. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
durine the twenty-five years ofita existence 
is 3,do9. During ttie last year it has assis- 
ted blO voung men in the various stages of 
their education. Nor is the eouutry yet 
supplied with a competent number of min- 
isters. Even in New England it appears 
that there are more than 200 Congrega- 
tional churches destitute of pastors. And 
the calls from the West continue to reach 
us. In a recent communication it appears 
that 100 ministers are wanted immediately 
in tlie Western States. And more than a 
thousand, could they be found of an apos- 
tolic spirit, willing to undergo hardships, 
to bear with perils, and to count not their 
lives dear that they might win souls to 
Christ, might be immediately and success- 
fully employed. A single fffauce over that 
part of our country, with a population 
mcreasinfir almost beyond a parallel, fills 
the mind with alarming apprehensions 
That none but a virtuous community csn 
be free, and that virtue cannot be supported 
without religious institutions, are maxims 
universally acknowledged. But how can 
religious institutions be supported without 
an adequate number of able and devoted 
ministers ? 

Vigorous and increasing efforts are mak- 
ing to extend the interest of domestic and 
foreign missions, of Bible and tract and 
other benevolent societies. We rejoice in 
all these efforts, and would gladly cooperate 
in any means to give them success. But 
what can missionary societies do without 
missionaries.^ What can Bible and tract 
societies do without ministers to distribute 
and explain the word ? Whatever other 
institutions for promotinor religion and 
morality are sustained, i? they are not 
accompanied with the regular ministra- 
tions of the gospel, they will shortly lan- 
guish and die. Ministers are needed to 
carry into effect all the extensive plans of 
benevolence and moral reform which are 
annually increasing in our land and through 
the world. I need not here speak of the 
wisely adapted instrumentality of the 
preached word, nor of its extended and 
blessed influences in promoting the tem- 
poral and eternal interests of man. These 
things are well understood by this Christian 
assembly. It is sufficient to say, that with- 
out the divinely appointed institution of 
the Christian ministry, all our efforts to 
sustain or extend the knowledge and wor- 
ship of God would soon fail. 



But this ministry is of earthern vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of men. The present genera- 
tion of ministers must all soon pass off this 
stage of action. Others must be raised up. 
educated and conseerated to the sacred 
work. Each successive generation must 
not only preach the word and minister the 
ordinances, but give their influenee to per* 
petuate the sacred treasure to other genera* 
tions. And our desires should be eniari;ed, 
and our efiSarts in this direction multiplied, 
in proportion to the rapidly increasing 
population and necessities of our country 
and the world. 

** And when we who cmnistcr at the altar 
can address our fellow sinners no more, 
and can oiHy cast our eye over the valley 
of vision and survey the vast fields of tbe 
slain, it will rejoice our hearts to see other 
prophets taking their stand by the side of 
that valley to prolong tbe prophecy, till all 
the dry biones have become liviBg men," 
and the kingdom and the dominion be given 
to Christ. 

When we look down the vale of time 
and contemplate the destinies of our country 
and the world, in the days of our children 
and our children's children, amid all the 
gloom that intercepts our prospect from tbe 
remaining corruption and the many and 
powerful evil influences now at work ; how 
comforting the fact that we have a great 
national institution well organised, sharing 
the confidence of the churches, sanctioned 
by the blessing of God, and to live and 
increase its power and influence in perpet- 
uating the preaching of the everlasting 
gospel. We would then rejoice in the 
privileges of this day, when we are again 
favored with the opportunity of mingling 
our sympathies, of giving our public tes- 
timony, and of bringing together our offer- 
ings for such an institution as the American 
Education Society. 

But while we thus labor, let us remember 
that the blessing depends on Grod. 

It is true here as elsewhere, Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vaio 
that build it. Paul maj plant and Apolloa 
water, it is Grod who givelh the increase. 

Our plans may be well devised, our orga- 
nizations numerous, and our contributions 
liberal, and yet all be in vain without the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. Let us carry 
this cause then unto God who alone is able 
to hear our prayers and bless our efforts. 
Here again we are reminded of deep and 
humble piety, without which our prayers 
will not be offered with that sincerity and 
fervency which will secure Uie blessing. 

We must not depend on Education So- 
cieties, or on literary and theological insti- 
tutions to provide fcH the ministry. After 
men are provided they may be taken up 
and educated by these institutions. I'bey 
may educate those who come to them, but 
when the number fail or diminish, they 
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caDDot Btippiv the want. And where shall 
we look for this supply but in the churches? 
Should not e?ery church then have some 
pious and devoted young roan or men on 
their way to the ministry P Should they 
not have their consecrated Samuels growing 
up under the light of the sanctuary ? If so 
they must have their Elkanahs and Han- 
nahs to wrestle with God in public and 
private until they obtain their desire. 

Savs a distinguished Professor* in one of 
our Theological Seminaries, ** It will startle 
some of our good people to hear it alleged 
as a fault that particular churches are rear- 
ing no candidates for the ministry. But 
there roust be a grievous fault somewhere 
in relation to this important concern. And 
as it is a matter of common duty, when 
there has been a continual barrenness, there 
mnst have been a want of due culture. 
Why have you no pious young men on 
their way to the ministry ? Have you not 
many sons, who, if their hearts were touch- 
ed by the finger of God, might be useful ? 
But you say. We cannot give them grace. 
True ; this is not the ground of your 
accountability. But have you, as a church, 
prayed for the conversion of the dear youth, 
that they miffht be prepared for the work ? 
Every cnurch rich in members, as well as 
worldly substance, which has no young 
men in a course of training, ouffht to appoint 
a day of fasting and humiliation to inquire 
into this matter, and to beg of God not to 
leave them like a barren fig tree in his 
vineyard. You say that you contribute 
every 3'ear to the Education fund. This is 
well ', but it is not all, nor the half of your 
duty on this subject. Tou must furnish 
men as well as money, and the men are by 
&r the most important part of the means. 
Without suitable men, money in this con- 
cern is worthless. You must bring forward 
young men of ardent piety *' — of a devoted, 
self-sacrificing spirit, of decision and firm- 
ness of principle — such men as the church 
needs — men who will be ready to endure 
hardships and privations, and to go cheer- 
fully wherever they may be needed to 
preach Christ and him crucified. *' Do you 
ask how you can accomplish this? I 
answer, * Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.' 
Lay it before God in secret, in your families 
and in the church. And be not contented 
until you receive this blessing of the 
ascended Lord, to be. the honored instru- 
ment of furnishing the harvest field with 
more laborers." JBut this will be the result 
only of a state of elevated, devoted piety in 
the churches. Without this, persevering 
prayer will not be made. Without this, 
the men, if furnished, will not be of the 
right spirit ; and their character is far more 
important than their number. So we are 
brought again to the same conclusion as 
before, that this, as well as all our benev- 
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olent societies, depend for soccess on the 
state of the churches. Complaints may 
have been made, and in some cases not 
without reason, of the improprieties, or 
extravagance, or want of seriousness of the 
beneficiaries. And here it may, with 
deference, be said to the guardians of this 
institution, that too great caution and vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity. But while 
the churches have a right to expect that 
their gifts in this noble work will not be 
misapplied, they should at the same time 
consider that the beneficiaries emanate from 
themselves, and will partake of their spirit. 
Would we have the streams pure, we must 
look afler the fountain. 



The quotation from Dr. Alexander, above, 
has been included in the extracts given, 
(although not equally applicable, perhaps, 
to every portion of the American churches 
at this time,) for the sake of the remarks 
which the author of the discourse has added 
at the conclusion. The Board of the Ame- 
rican Education Society are prepared to 
respond to the righteous and most essential 
requisition, that "great caution and vigi- 
lance should be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity." The Rules 
of the Society on this subject are as strict, 
perhaps, as any that could be devised; 
especially when the recent extension of the 
period of probation is taken into account. 
A faithful administration of the system, it 
may be hoped, will secure as great a meas- 
ure of success, as can be attained by any 
similar labor of human hands. 

It were presumption, however, to expect 
that Providence should interpose to exempt 
this, or any otlier branch of benevolent ef- 
fort, in the hands of fallible men, from every 
sort of incidental error or embarrassment ; 
especially such as results from evils which 
may have been, for any time, inherent in 
the state of the religious community. A 
superficial or low state of piety in the 
churches; a defect of caution and discrim- 
ination in applying the tests of (he word of 
God to the evidences of personal religion ; 
or an undue prevalence of worldly excite- 
ments to withdraw professing Christians 
from the duties of spiritual cultivation and 
communion witli God; will be certain at 
length to impair the moral, and even the 
intellectual substinee of the material oat of 
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which oor rising ministry is to be formed ; 
and, in the same degree, to increase the 
difficulty of accomplishing, with uniform 
Buccess, such a service as that with which 
the Education Society has been intrusted. 
Let there be always sound instruction and 
discipline, both for the mind and heart, in 
the family, in the school, and in the sanc- 
tuary ; let there be eminently searching 
and subduing operations of the Spirit of 
God in the experience of youthful Chris- 
tians ; and let the spirit of prayer, at once 
fervent and humble, in the church, be the 
clement in which their social piety is mould- 
ed ; and a great security will be realized, 
as to the results of this branch of benevo- 
lence, of which no degree of caution or 
supervision on the part of the Society itself 
could offer a substitute. 

YOUNG MEN'S EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Thk Seventh Anniversary of this Society 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
the evening of November 17th, 1841. Mr. 
William A. Booth, President, in the chair. 
The Annual Report was read by Rev. Asa 
D. Smitli, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. Addresses of a highly interesting 
character were made by Rev. Joel Parker, 
D. D., President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New Yoik, and Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk. 

The Rep>ort, which is brief, and to the 
point, we publish nearly entire. The in- 
terest which will be generally felt, by the 
friends of the Education Society, in the 
operations of an Association of Young Men 
for the promotion of its important objects in 
such a City as New York, and especially 
in the success and usefulness of the Cor- 
nelius Institute, which this Association are 
engaged in sustaining, will secure an at- 
tentive perusal of their Report. 

More than seven vears have now elapsed 
since the New York Young Men's Educa- 
tion Society was formed. And with every 
passinjnr year, the Board of Managers have 
had increasing evidence of the importance 
of such an organization in a community 
like this. It cannot but here possess im- 
portant facilities for usefulness. A mere 
fflancc at our population suffices to show, 
that it embraces an unusually large propor- 
tion of young men. Hither they come — to 



this great thoroughfare of the coontrj, this 
emporium of commerce, this scene of in- 
tense, constant, varied activity — from every 
section of the land, and especiallj from the 
Eastern and Middle States. And the very 
attractions that draw them here, aMnre u 
that they bring no small amount of charac- 
ter with them. It is not comnxmly the 
timid, the irresolute, the indolent, the inef- 
hcient, that come ; but rather the bold, the 
enterprising, the diligent, the men of native 
power. How important that tkeir energies 
be enlisted in every worthy cause! Of 
what consequence in respect not merelv to 
the present, but to that future period— a 
period not remote — when they shall staoil 
in the places now occupied by their seniors, 
and wield an influence unsurpassed, it it 
believed, by that of any like number of 
young men under heaven. We say not 
this with the poor design ot flattering them, 
but solely to set forth and magnify their 
responsibilities, and to commend the objeet 
of turning their ener^es to good accoosL 
The magnitude of this object will farther 
appear, if we consider the great numerical 
force of the class referred to. We have, ii 
the City of New York, the population of a 
SUUCy as it were, crowded within the nar- 
row limits of a single toumship ; — the yooag 
men of a State, so to speak, all living in the 
same neighborhood, all accessible to our 
daily influence, all so situated that they can 
easily act together in any common caose. 
A young men's society for the City of New 
York, in respect to the number it may em- 
brace, is much like a young nien'» society 
for all New Jersey, or Vermont, or New 
Hampshire, or Connecticut. Nay, it may 
be deemed more efficient, as we have not 
only about the same number to interest, bat 
they are better situated for intimate mutual 
sympathy and effective co-operation. 

Now, the Education cause may be confi- 
dently commended to the love and patron* 
age of aU classes of men. It aims to fur- 
nish the world, not with its monarchs or its 
judges, its heroes or its statesmen, not with 
its professors or teachers of mere human 
science, but with a class of men more im- 
portant than all these. It seeks to train up, 
for all the destitutions of earth, ministers of 
the everlasting gospel, expounders and pro- 
mulgators of that heavenly word, which is 
mightier in its inflaence than all earthly 
lore, than all royalty, or jurisprudence, or 
heroism, or statesmanship. Does any one 
deem such representations ezaggeiated, let 
him consult the page of history, and inquire, 
as he muses on the manifold changes of 
man's condition, what part the religions 
element has had in them all. Let him con- 
sider, too, what relations to that element the 
clerical order sustain, how it languishes 
without them, and receives from tnem its 
peculiar shape and bearing, and he will 
doubt no longer the importance of any in- 
stitution designed to raise up ministen of 
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the goApel. For any warm-hearted disciple 
of Christy it would be suHicient to Uiink of 
his own relations to the gospel ministry, to 
recognize it aa the channel through which 
all spiritual good has visitt^d his own soul, 
as his light in darkness, his solace in sor- 
row, his strength in weakness, his guide to 
glory. It would be enough for us all — it 
woald furnish a most plain and palpable ar- 

Eament — just to ask what our City would 
e, and what our favored land, if the gospel 
ministry were utterly to cease among us. 
Nor is it a sufficient reason for indifference 
to the Education cause, that in some por- 
tions of our country there is an adequate 
supply of ministers. In other sections there 
is an urgent demand for them, and the wail 
of destitute and dying millions is ever borne 
to our ears from the heathen world. He 
who would pronounce educational efforts 
needless, because his own town or county 
happens not to be destitute, is much like 
the man, who, though vast fields are parch- 
ed with drought around him, has no heart 
to pray for refreshing showers, because his 
own fittle garden plot has by some means 
been irrigated. Nay, were there nowhere 
a presemt want of ministers, he who would 
make no further provision for training them 
up, would be hardly wiser than the man, 
who, because the fields are now verdant 
and rejoicing, would think it well that all 
the fountains and streams should be dried 
up, and the morning and the evening dew, 
the early and the latter rain, cease forever. 
The Education cause is worthy, then, as 
we have said, to be patronized by all. But 
it may be specially commended to the at- 
tention of ^tung men. From their ranks 
the ministry is to be filled. And from a 
class of younff men like those of this City, 
a peculiarly large demand must be made. 
The very traits of character which render 
the scenes of business here attractive to 
them, and which those scenes are fitted to 
strengthen, are of no little importance as 
foalincations for the sacred office. It is 
not, indeed, affirmed, that all who succeed 
in secular pursuits, even as conducted here, 
would of course be successful in the higher 
duties of the ministry. We would be far 
from lowering, we would elevate rather, the 
standard of ministerial character. But it 
may be safely said, that the yonng man 
who has sufficient energy, perseverance, 
readiness of mind, and sounclness of judg- 
ment, to act well his part as a man of bust- 
n c— ■ to give promise of an honorable 
standing among our '* merchant princes," 
our moregifled artisans, or our professional 
men — should most solemnly ponder the 
question, whether he may not better serve 
God and his generation in the preaching of 
the Gospel. It should occasion thankful- 
neas, that, within the last ton years, so 
many of the young men of this City have 
laid that question to heart, and determined 
to seek the sacied office. But we are pain- 



fully convinced, that there is yet much neg- 
lect of duty touching this matter. On 
many others still, it is believed, tlie minis- 
try has imperative claims — claiiini which a 
society like this is well suited to enforce. 
And as to those who evidently ought not to 
l>ccome themselves heralds of salvation, 
they will naturally be interested in such of 
their fellow youth as do. Here, especially, 
it might be presumed, that interest would 
be deep ; ready and intense as, on all sub- 
jects, are the sympathies of our young men 
with each other. 

With impressions like these, the New 
York Young Men's Education Society was 
formed, it was designed to be auxiliary to 
what is now called the Central American 
Education Society. But for reasons suffi- 
ciently indicated by preceding remarks, the 
Board of Managers have, from the first, 
made it a prominent object, to search out in 
this City promising candidates for the min- 
istry, and aid them in making experiment 
of their capabilities. For this purpose, they 
established, in 1835, a Classical School^ 
now styled the Cornelius Imstitutk. 
This School has, from the first, been under 
the able and faithful instruistioo and super- 
vision of the Rev. John J. Owen, and has 
been eminently successful. The outlines 
of its plan have been fully given in former 
Reports. It will be only necessary here 
to say, that in some of the details important 
improvements have been made during the 
past year. A well devised system of no- 
tation for the several recitations has been 
introduced, and also a thorough course of 
semi-annual examinations. New and strict 
regulations have been adopted by the Board^ 
to prevent any of the students from leavinff 
the School for College without thorough 
preparation. And never, it is believed, has 
there been greater diligence on the part of 
the students, or more of the spirit of thor- 
ough scholarship, than at the present mo- 
ment. The whole number in attendance 
the past year has been 37. Four of these 
have entered College. The present nam- 
her of members is 2ri. 

Of the whole number of voung men whe 
have been connected with the Institute, 
afler deducting those who, from various 
causes, have discontinued study, there re- 
main 123; a number nearly equal, proba- 
bly, to that of all the evangelical pastors in 
the City of New York. And the Board of 
Managers cannot refrain from expressing 
their belief, that a body of young men of 
greater promise, as a whole, have seldom if 
ever been put in training for the gospel 
ministry. 

As illustrative of the good accomplished 
by the School, and of the importance of its 
peculiar characteristics, it may be stated, 
that, but for its influence, more than fifty 
of the above named young men would, in 
ail probability, never have entered on s 
coarse of preparation for the sicred oflioe. 
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The Report concludes with a statement 
of the financial concerns of the Institute ; 
from which it appears, incidentally, that its 
efforts are in a great measure auxiliary to 
the Central American Education Society, 
although it is not a Branch of that Society. 
Most of the young men, who are preparing 
for College with a view to the ministry in 
the Cornelius Institute, are so far sustained 
by the facilities there afforded as to require 
no assistance from tho funds of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

WANT OF MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 

The last Report of the Directors of the 
Domestic Missionary Society, of Vermont, 
prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Samuel 
Delano, contains the following notices of 
the existing destitution in that State. 

I beg leave to give abird'seye view of this 
field which opens around us. There are in 
Vermont not far from sixty towns in wiiich 
are no Congregational churches, and which, 
so far as our denomination is concerned, 
are without the institutions of the gospel. 
In most of these towns the regular admin- 
istration of these institutions is needed, and 
■hould be had. To these should be added 
sixty towns in which are churches without 
ministers, permanently destitute. And the 
fact is, churches without a minister, are 
scarcely, at the best, more than no church, 
and in truth very soon th(>y cease to be. 
Very many of those churches in Vermont, 
which have been long destitute of the stated 
ministry, though they have a name to live, 
are dead. This calculation gives us one 
hundred and twenty towns. 

But there is one part of these destitutions 
in respect to which we are under special 
obligations, and to which we would now 
call attention. The destitute churches are 
referred to. By the statistics published by 
Convention last year, it is found that sixty 
of the churches in Vermont aie destitute of 
the ministry; and a much larger number 
destitute of pastors. It is not conceived 
necessary here to argrue that a church is not 
fully organized untifit has its pastor. The 
pastor is the head of the church : a church, 
then, without a pastor, is a body without a 
head. If this be the principle, it follows 
that no church, when collected, should be 
left without its pastor and head. The prin- 
ciple forbids that we should go into a place 
and collect a church, and then leave it to 
seek a pastor, or languish and die without 
one, unwatched and unassisted. The prin- 
ciple binds us to hold on to a work which 
we begin, until it is finished. No church 
should ever be collected but with a view to 
Its complete organization with its pastor. I 



If we have not so conceived the principle, 
then perhaps we have not conceived it right, 
and are guilty of a double sin. This prin- 
ciple would lead us to take hold of tlie work 
with the sixty destitute churches in Ver- 
mont, to supply them all with pastors. If 
the internal geographical features of any 
place, and its external geographical rela* 
tions, indicate that the church is not need- 
ed in that location, which is no doubt the 
fact in some instances, let the church be 
disbanded, and provision made in some 
otlier form. Let the question be decided 
how many and which of these churches 
the cause of truth requires should be sus- 
tained, and let these be organized with a 
pastor, ordained in every place, and thus 
the things which remain be set in order, 
according to apostolic direction. This 
should be done. The Church in Vermont 
is bound to do it, both by the direction of 
the word of God and by her own acts. The 
collecting of those churches implies a cove- 
nant to see to it that they have pastors. 
One church in Vermont, and that not the 
richest nor strongest, but perhaps the first 
in good works, entertains this view, and 
says to the Domestic Missionary Society, 
*' Go on, and give to every church a pastor, 
and we will standby you.*' This ought to 
be done. Let this be done, and then might 
we say, in one respect in which we cannot 
now say it, ** They that be with us are 
more than they that be with them." Then 
should we have two hundred churches with 
pastors, in the two hundred and forty-eight 
towns of Vermont ; which, taking into the 
calculation the towns where there are more 
churches than one, would leave certainly 
no more than sixty towns without the in- 
stitutions of the gospel, in that form and 
afler that order which we believe puts forth 
most truth with the greatest power. And 
mi^ht we not hope, thus strengthened, soon 
to light up a lamp in those places ? Many 
in our churches receive the thou^rht that 
the church ou?ht to enter upon this work. 
It is thought that it ought to be set up de- 
finitely as an object to be soueht, at once 
and perscveringly ; — to supply Vermont 
with the ministry, and so the means of 
grace, — to place the candlesticks in the 
proper locations, till the light from one 
shall meet and mingle with the light from 
the others throughout, and thus the whole 
region be illumined ; and no soul be left to 
grope in darkness, and so down to death 
for want of the means oflcnowiog the way 
of life. 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

Christians are too apt to think that God*s 
assistance is only needed In adversity; 
whereas prosperity presents, perhaps, even 
more temptations to sin by forgetting God; 
and, therefore, so much more need of his 
restraining grace. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms of the 
Society, on the 12th of January, 1842. 
The usual business was transacted, and 
the quarterly appropriations to benefici- 
aries were granted, to be paid under the 
direction of the Financial Committee. 
It has been the intention of the Board 
to pay this appropriation promptly, at 
the time of granting it ; that the bene- 
ficiaries, after having sufiTered the entire 
privation of the last, might not be 
further subjected to embarrassment in 
being obliged to wait, nearly to the 
end of the quarter perhaps, for what 
has been promised them at the begin- 
ning. This the Financial Committee 
will be enabled to do; not, however, 
without leaving a part of the debt, 
incurred in the payment of the two first 
appropriations of the year, to be paid 
from the receipts of the ensuing quarter. 
As the Directors, in the discharge of 
their responsible duty, have resolved 
that the debt of the Society, existing at 
the beginning of the year cannot, with 
prudence, be suffered to increase by 
the aggregate of its current expendi- 
tunes, they must necessarily apply so 
much of the income of the remaining 
quarter as may be necessary, to the 
cancelling of the excess above referred 
to. This renders it but too probable, 
to the great regret of the Directors, 
that the Board will not have the means 
of granting the usual appropriation to 
the beneficiaries, at the next quarterly 
meeting. Knowing as they do, how- 
ever, the embarrassment this must oc- 
casion to the young men in their course 
of study, they will exert every energy 
they possess, to avoid the necessity 
of again withholding an appropriation. 
But for ike ahility to accomplish what is 
so desirabhf the Board look anxiously to 
the ckurche* who are to make their con- 



trihuHons during (he winter. It is en- 
couraging to be able to state, that, 
even under the pressure of so many 
other extraordinary calls upon the lib- 
erality of the Christian public, a dispo- 
sition begins to be more decidedly 
manifested to come to the help of the 
Education Society ; and the Directors 
are certainly not without the hope, that 
the state of the Treasury at the end of 
the quarter, will enable them to do 
much better than they have dared to 
venture, in present circumstances, to 
promise. 

REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 

To the Seeretarj of the American EducatioD Sedetj. 

Rev, and Dear Sir, — Since my last qoar- 
terly report, I have been principally occa- 
pied in the western section of Vermont, 
and in the counties of Windham ana 
Tolland in Connecticut. In all the coarse 
which I have pursued, I have been happy 
in being able to report a kind and cordial 
reception. From all intelligent men, min- 
isters and others, 1 have beard expressed a 
decided conviction, that the Education So- 
ciety has been the instrument of much 
good, that it must be still maintained ; that 
to sufier it to cease from its operations or in 
any considerable degree to languish, must, 
in a short time, produce roost disastrous 
results. Indeed, 1 do not remember to 
have met with an individual who has ez- 

Eressed any different opinion. 1 have 
eard that opposite sentiments are enter- 
tained, that this institution is in less favor 
with the public than formerly ; that some 
have grown cold towards it, and hence its 
resources have been essentially diminished. 
If these thin^ are so, I can only say they 
have not fallen under my observation. 
From what I sometimes hear, I should be 
led to suppose that there does exist some- 
where , and in the breast of some body, a 
dislike of the Education Societv not for^ 
raerly known. But from what I have yet 
discovered, I should be led to conclude 
that this dislike is more a matter of conjec- 
ture than of reality. That it is not now and 
that it has never been a favorite with the 
Christian community 1 am well aware. 
That an institution of this character, con- 
ducted on such principles as it has always 
been ; an institution aiming with so roach 
wisdom and efficiency at such a result, as 
the thorough preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry ; an institution to which 
our own country and the world are indebt- 
ed, for so many of their most able and sae- 
oessful ministers; one on which heaven 
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hu in many ways placed ihe seal of its 
approbation, and niad(* the means of so 
much good, both direct and indirect, that 
■uch an institution has from the be);irinning 
found it so difticult to secure to itself the 
public favor in a degree pro{>ortioned to its 
merits, must at first view appear somewhat 
unaccountable. The reasons for this fact, 
•eeminglv so anomalous, 1 have not at 
present tune to state. 

That the Education Society has, within 
a little time past, done anything to forfeit a 
•hare of tlic confidence and favor with the 
public which it once enjoyed, or that it has 
m any considerable degree actually lost 
this confidence and favor, I have not been 
able to perceive. True it is, that less is 
now given to sustain it than a few years 
aince. But it is well known that there is 
in the country a less amount of disposable 
funds. Other benevolent institutions have 
also found increased difficulty in obtaining 
the means of sustaining their operations ; — 
and this while the standard of Christian ben- 
evolence has evidently been rising among 
118. The urgent importunity with wliich one 
other cause has ocen lately pressed, has 
had a temporary effect in dimmishing the 
amount bestowed on the object of which I 
am speaking. Not a few individuals have 
said to me they have felt so deeply in view 
of the condition of the Foreign Mission 
Board, and have been constrained to give 
ao much to relieve its embarrassment, that 
they must for the present, wholly, or in 
great measure, withnold from every other 
object. At the same time they have pro- 
fessed a strong desire that otlier objects, 
and the Education Society in particular, 
mijghtbe sustained. 

That the Education Society has been for 
a season past less favored from a supposed 
surplus of educated ministers in the coun- 
try, is to me more doubtful tlian I once 
imagined. To every person well informed 
on this subject, it is well known, that, tak- 
ing the whole land, into account, every 
supposition of this kind involves a strange 
misapprehension of facts. What, though 
in some of the older and more inviting 
parts of New England, some few individ- 
uals who would have desired it, and who 
are qualified for it, have not been constant- 
ly occupied in the appropriate work of their 
calling? Does this prove that there are 
ministers as many as are needed in all parts 
of the United States f Or docs it prove 
that they are increasing among us in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to the increase of 
our population ? Because peculiar circum- 
stances have detained or have thrown back 
among us at the East some ministers, who 
might otherwise have been employed in 
the extensive, fast populating regions of 
the West, does tliis show that our country 
is in such danger of being sur-charged witli 
spiritual instructers, that an approved me- 
Ibod U bringing them forward should be 



abandoned .' No man in his setises believes 
tiiat these circumstances can be expected 
always to exist. We cannot suppose that 
heavtrn has put a final end to our nation s 
prosperity ; that our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which have lasted so long are to last 
forever. But if not, then that prosperity 
must again flow, and those embarrassments 
must be relieved. No sooner however shall 
these things take place, than hundreds and 
thousands of Christian ministers may be 
sustained, where the ueed of them is now 
most distressing and alarming. 

I have many times heard tne opinion ex- 
pressed, that if the work of qoalifyinf men 
to become preachers of the gospel soouU 
be suspended or curtailed, the prospect 
which must thus be made to open before 
us, is such as to occasion the most anxiooi 
concern ; that hence it must happen, that 
in a few short years the best supplied parti 
of the country will not be able to procure 
pastors for their vacant churches, and our 
missionary operations, both domestic and 
foreign, must be checked not for the want 
of money but of men. But it is an alarm* 
ing fact, that this work is already curtailed, 
while the number of souls in the country 
is almost one quarter more than it was ten 
years a^, the number of young men in 
preparation for the ministry, has not, so 
far as we can judge, been increased at alL 
Moreover, we have reason to conclude that 
the diminution of which I speak has not 
been comparative only, but absolute. We 
know that the numbet of beneficiaries aid- 
ed by the Education Society has, during 
the fast five or six years, been diminished 
about one quarter. From this fact it is a 
fair inference, that the whole number of 
young men in the country, in preparation 
for the sacred office, has, in tnis period, 
been diminished in the same proportion. 
At the same time, we are well aware, that 
in this period the demand for missionaries 
to the heathen, as well as to our own coun- 
trymen, has been continually increasing. 
It is confidently believed that the spirit of 
missions, and, what is identical with it, 
the spirit of Christian liberality, has also 
increased. Hence the opinion is oflen ex- 
pressed, that in what light soever the Edu- 
cation Society may be at present regarded, 
the time cannot be far distant, when our 
community will hold it in higher estima- 
tion and show it more favor uian ever be- 
fore. 

As I have traversed tlie country, I have 
been somewhat surprised to find that so 
many of our ministers have received assist- 
ance, more or less, from this institution ; — 
also that so many who were thus trained 
to their work, occupy the first rank both 
in point of location and public esteem. 
Surely but a limited knowledge of facts is 
needful to show that the objection, on 
which so many changes have been rung, 
that many of the individuals whom the 
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km Society has assisted have disap- 
public expectation — have not turned 
^i~-ia founded more on igrnorance 
jadice than on a careful inquiry into 
Whoever the men are who are dcs' 
if employment in these days, when 
rs are supposed to be so superabun- 
. is rare indeed to find this true of 
to has been aided by the Education 
r. 

igh the success of this Society has 
i gre^iy and the cases of failure as 
m public ever had a right to expect, 
nore careful selection of the objects 
iTor, as well as a more careful supcr^ 
mrer them, might have served to ad- 
its interests. The rule lately pub- 
by the Directors, that a year s pro- 
be required of these young men as 
1 their Christian and their intellectual 
ter, has been received with favor. 
the hope has been expressed, that if 
mber or beneficiaries shall in future 
inished, the deficiency may be sup- 
fj their higher qualifications. No 
mrely, acquainted with the human 
can expect this institution to carry 
operations free from mistake and 
; at the same time too much vin- 
tannot be exercised, that its credit be 
[iaired,and its usefulness diminished, 
nfidence and patronage bestowed 
they are not merited, 
late withholding from the benefici- 
if their quarterly appropriation, has 
Ded much concern. Ine hope has 
ixprcsscd, that this fact, the like of 
has not before occurred, may be 
led for good. The ground taken by 
irectors, that they are to the young 
aly almoners of the public, that they 
TOte to the object before them, only 
hey receive, is, such as commends 

every enlightened mind. There 
cm to hope that an increase of liber- 
a favor of this object of charity will 
it the necessity of'^a similar withhold- 

fature. It is thought that the cur- 
* opinion begins to set more in favor 

institution, and that a little improve- 
n the mode of its administration will 
MStual in removing the most formi- 
ipposition which it has had to encoun- 
m the first. 
\field County, a. Jan. 1842. 

WORTHY EXAMPLE. 

es Easter, who died in Hartford, 1775, 
e following in his will : — *' I give for 
*ublic School where I now dwell 

1 side] two acres of meadow land, 
1 Meadow] to be uned and improved 
i benefit thereof forever. I give to 
•T. Mr. Edward Eells, of Middletown, 
eient sum out of my estate, to enable 
» educate one of his sons at the col- 
which son I choose should be James 



Eells,) that is to say, a sufficiency for the 
whole expense from the time of entering 
the college until he hath taken his first 
degree." This James Eells, was aflerward* 
minister in Glastenbury, Ct. 

Geow Masters, of Hartford, who died 
in 1756, gave all his property ** unto the 
Rev. Mr. John Graham, of Woodbury — 
and it is my desire that he would expend it 
and lay it out in bringing up his son Crouch 
Graham at the college. Richard Cronch 
Graham, was allerwaids minister in PeUuun. 
— Cong. Observer, 
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MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES NISBET, D. D. 

FIRST PRESIDENT OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 

Some account of Dr. Nisbet, the first Presidcot of Dickinson College, 
may be found in the history of that college, by Prof. Caldwell, in the 9th 
Tolume of the American Quarterly Register, p. 119, seq. We now 
present a more extended Memoir. For the materials from which we have 
compiled it, we are indebted to the interesting volume, prepared by the 
Rer. Samuel Miller, D. D., of Princeton, N. J., and publbhed in New 
York, in 1840, by Robert Carter. 

Charles Nisbet was bom in Haddington, Scotland, Jan. 21, 1736. 
He was the third son of William and Alison Nisbet. His brother. Rev. 
Andrew Nisbet, pastor of Gervald in the presbytery of Haddington, 
died, unmarried, several years before the decease of Charles. Another 
brother, William, a merchant, died about the time that Charles came to 
this country. Charles remained with his father till the 16th year of his 
age, diligently employed in studying the Latin and Greek languages, and 
the various studies which were required for admission to the university. 
In 1752, he entered the University of Edinburgh. From the funds which 
he received as a private teacher, he was enabled to meet all his college 
expenses. At this early age, he furnished that evidence of accurate 
scholarship, dignity of demeanor, and capacity for instructing others, 
which gained at once the confidence of his friends. He was graduated in 
1754. He then entered the Divinity Hall in Edinburgh, as student in 
theology. In this new situation, he supported himself by editing a popular 
periodical. During this period, he gave earnest attention to the subject of 
personal religion. On the 10th of March, 1756, he recorded an act of 
Boleron dedication to God, drawn up in a spirit of enlightened and ardent 
devotion. On the 18th of April, 1756, he drew up another paper of similar 
import. He remained in the Divinity Hall six years. He was licensed to 
preach the gospel, Sept. 24, 1760, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. He 
was in the 24th year of his age. 

In the course of his education, young Nisbet became acquainted with 
Dr. Witherspoon, who was about fourteen years older than himself. Under 
bis direction, some of his studies, particularly that of the French language, 
had been conducted. The first sermon, which Mr. Nisbet preached, was 
in Dr. Witherspoon's pulpit in Paisley. They continued to be afiectionate 
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friends till Dr. Witherspoon's death in 1794. Mr. Nisbet's first engage- 
ment^ as a stated preacher, was to supply a church in Glasgow. Here he 
remained about two years. The congregation had stipulated, besides 
paying the salary mentioned in their call, to furnish him with a house. 
This stipulation, however, they failed to fulfiL Though Mr. Nisbet was 
highly acceptable, yet as he had no family, they postponed a compliance 
with their engagement. Receiving a call to another church, he thought it 
his duty to accept it. On taking leave of the congregation, he preached 
from the words, ** and Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in unto him." 

The call referred to was from the parish of Montrose, a large and 
flourishing town on the east coast of Scotland, a royal borough, and a 
place of considerable importance both for its maritime trade, and its valu- 
able manufactures. The church was large and intelligent. Having been 
for some time in want of an assistant to their aged and infirm pastor, they 
applied to (he Rev. Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, to recommend to them a suit- 
able candidate. The Doctor immediately named Mr. Nisbet, as the most 
promising preacher he could think of. Mr. Nisbet accepted the invitation, 
and soon entered on his new charge. He was regularly ordained on the 
17th of May, 1764, by the Presbytery of Brechin. The church was 
uncommonly large. The tradition is, that in the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, which, in the church of Scotland is dispensed at tables, 
and not in pews, there were usually fourteen or fifteen tables. Such a 
charge, with the duties of visiting, catechising, &c., must have been a 
formidable undertaking to a young man. The senior minister was aged 
and infirm, and was seldom able to appear in public. He lived, however, 
nearly ten years after Mr. Nisbet was brought into connection with him. 
He died in 1773, leaving his young assistant in sole charge of the congre- 
gation. 

About two years after Mr. Nisbet settled at Montrose, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Anne Tweedie, daughter of Thomas Tweedie, £^q., of 
Quarter, about thirty miles south of Edinburgh. They lived together 
about thirty-eight years in great harmony and comfort On occasion of 
their marriage, and that of another distinguished individual at Montrose, 
Dr. Beattie, the celebrated philosopher and poet of Aberdeen, composed 
and transmitted a beautiful poem, which he styled Epithalamium Montro- 
sianum. 

It is well known, that Dr. Witherspoon declined the first invitation 
which he received to the presidency of the college of New Jersey. He, 
thereupon, recommended Mr. Nisbet ** as the fittest man of all his 
acquaintance'' to be at the head of a college. In a short time, however. 
Dr. Witherspoon, having reconsidered the subject, determined to accept 
the call. Mr. Nisbet was now regarded as among the most learned min- 
isters in Scotland. He was proverbially called the " Walking Library." 
His thirst for knowledge was insatiable. His habits of study were 
singularly diligent. The libraries within his reach were large and valuable. 
His access to the society of literary men, both in and out of the church, 
was such as seldom falls to the lot of one so young. The secret of the last 
mentioned circumstance was his almost unrivalled wit and humor. He 
was qualified to instruct and entertain any circle, literary or religious, of 
the most elevated class. He was intimately acquainted with several of the 
nobility of Scotland, with some of whom he carried on a protracted 
correspondence. 

When Mr. Nisbet entered on the ministry in the church of Scotland, 
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that charch was divided, and had been long divided, into two great parties, 
the orthodox and the moderate. The former were distinguished for their 
attachment to evangelical truth, and faithful preaching, and by their 
opposition to patronage. The moderate party, of whom Dr. Robertson, 
the historian, was a long time leader, were more lax in their doctrinal views, 
less evangelical in their preaching, friends to patronage, and more accom- 
modating to politicians. Mr. Nisbet associated himself, from the first, 
decidedly with the orthodox party, along with his early and faithful friend. 
Dr. Witherspoon. His piety, his learning, his wit, his powerful appeals, 
sometimes prevailed over all the talents and the tactics of his opposers. 
His skill as a debater was remarkable. Two good specimens of his 
speeches, Dr. Miller has preserved in the memoir. His memory was 
such as to furnish him with apt quotations from every department of 
literature, with the peculiar pertinence and point of which, he sometimes 
demolished his opponent, and often electrified the body which he addressed. 
It appeared as if no argument, no quotation, no bon mot^ could ever take 
him by surprise. 

Not many years afler Mr. Nisbet's settlement at Montrose, the troubles 
between Great Britain and her American colonies began. Mr. Nisbet 
was with the colonies in principle and feeling, though he -did not allow 
himself to violate the duty of a loyal subject. His friend, Dr. Witherspoon, 
had in 1768, removed to America, and was known there as the firm and 
active friend of his adopted country. As Mr. Nisbet's friendship for the 
rebellious colonies was no secret, it attracted the notice of the partisans of 
government, and drew down upon him their frowns. On occasion of a 
national fast, he took for his text the passage in Daniel, which closes with 
the words, " Mene^ mene, tekei, upharsin,^* On another public fast day, 
the town council of Montrose, who occupied a pew in a conspicuous 
situation, perceiving from the commencement of the discourse, that its 
character was by no means likely to suit their taste, rose in a body, and 
left the church. Mr. Nisbet, stretching forth his hand towards the seat 
which they had just occupied, said with emphasis, <* the wicked flee when 
BO man pursueth." Though such things drew on him no little odium, yet 
his eminent talents, piety and faithfulness enabled him to retain his station 
without difficulty. In his friendship for the oppressed colonies, he was 
warmly seconded by other eminent men, among whom was the Rev. Dr. 
John Erskine, of Edinburgh. In 1782, he prepared a series of letters to 
the members of the established church of Scotland, in which his views of 
the unhappy policy pursued by the church, are given with great strength 
and eloquence. In the same year, he cordially cooperated with a special 
eflfort which was made to obtain from the Parliament a repeal of the 
Patronage Act. 

Though Mr. Nisbet was regarded with much jealousy, on account of the 
prominent part which he took in favor of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, 
yet he had warm friends amonff the nobility and gentry as well as the 
clergy. Some specimens of the letters of the Countess of Leven to him, 
are given by Dr. Miller, which are highly honorable to her piety and good 
sense. Some amusing specimens of his correspondence with the Earl of 
Bnchan are also inserted. 

In 1783, the college of New Jersey conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. He was then in the 48th year of his age. His 
rq>utation had been, for several years, honorably known on this side the 
Atlantic. 

Soon afler the return of peace, measures were taken to establish a new 
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college in the town of Carlisle, Cumberland County, Pennsylfania, one 
hundred and twenty miles west of Philadelphia. Among the gentlemen 
most zealous in their efforts for this purpose were John Dickinson, 
Governor of the State, Dr. Benjamin Rush, William Bingham, Henry 
Hill, and others. The institution took the name of Dickinson College, in 
honor of the distinguished statesman and political writer, who nominally 
took the lead in its establishment, and who was its most liberal benefactor. 
On the 8th of April, 1784, the trustees made choice of Dr. Nisbet, as 
president of the college, not only with unanimity, but with great warmth 
and cordiality. Measures were immediately taken to induce him to accept 
of the appointment. Besides the official communication, Gov. Dickinson 
and Dr. Rush, each addressed to him several private letters, in which, with 
ffreat zeal, the reasons in favor of an affirmative answer were spread before 
fiim. Dr. Rush had acquired his medical education at Edinburgh, had 
had some agency in prevailing on Dr. Witherspoon, to accept of his 
appointment at Princeton, and had become acquainted, it is believed, with 
Dr. Nisbet. 

** The fact is,'* says Dr. Miller, ** the establishment of Dickinson College 
was not called for, either by the resources of the country, or its literary 
wants. The University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and the College 
of New Jersey, furnished all the means of instruction which were really 
demanded, and indeed more than could receive adequate patronage in the 
impoverished state of the country." ** But some movements in the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania,'' continues Dr. Miller, " in 1779, in founding and 
endowing the University, had exceedingly disobliged a number of gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, and none more than Dr. Rush." He had little 
cordiality of feeling with the Rev. Dr. Ewing, the provost of the University, 
or with the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, president of the College at Princeton. 
From these disturbed feelings, there is little doubt, arose, at least in part, 
the plan of founding a new College at Carlisle. Even the clergy and other 
literary men in the immediate vicinity of Carlisle, did not at first see the 
wisdom or the practicability of establishing the new institution. But in 
process of time objections were obviated ; a charter was obtained ; and the 
College was set in motion. 

Every thing appeared to be now depending upon the wise selection of a 
president Chiefly through the influence of Dr. Rush, the corporation 
make choice of Dr. Nisbet. He was one of the most eminent clergymen 
of the established church, a gentleman of fine talents and learning, and 
known to be a warm friend to the American colonies. Situated as he 
was, however, with an ample pecuniary support, in the midst of affec- 
tionate parishioners and firiends, and honored by persons of distinguished 
piety and intelligence, he would necessarily find many obstacles in the way 
of the new undertaking. Some of his most cherished friends remonstrated 
against it. Some persons, also, in this country, opposed the measure. 
They feared to excite expectations which could not be fulfilled, strongly 
doubting the propriety of inducing so distinguished a man to come from 
Great Britain, to a situation necessarily uncomfortable, at least compared 
with that which he was invited to leave. A few individuals feared that 
the erection of a new College at Carlisle, might interfere with the pros- 
perity of institutions already existing. Some of them took measures to 
inform Dr. Nisbet of their apprehensions. But, after much hesitation and 
conflict, he accepted of the invitation. 

Dr. Nisbet sailed from Greenock, with his family, April 23, 1785, and 
landed in Philadelphia, on the 9tb of June. He was now in the 50th year 
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of his age. He had lost by death four children in Scotland. The family^ 
which he brought with him, consisted of Mrs. Nisbet, two sons, and two 
daughters. Thomas, the elder of the sons, was a graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, and a man of uncommonly fmc talents. 

Dr. Nisbet reached Carlisle on the 4th of July, and was cordially 
welcomed by the citizens. The next day, he entered on the arduous 
duties of his office. The introductory discourse, which he delivered, was 
on the importance of the union of piety and learning. It was an able 
performance, and was published. 

Scarcely, however, had he commenced his labors, before he and several 
members of his family, were attacked with severe and protracted illness. 
They underwent what has been called a seasoning to the climate, of the 
most trying kind. Most of them were seized with an obstinate fever, 
which brought them very low. The Doctor was confined 'to his house, in 
a great measure, for several months. He was so completely discouraged, 
that he sent in his resignation on the 18th of October following, and deter- 
mined to return to Scotland. The trustees yielded to his request with 
great reluctance. Before spring, however, the Doctor and his family had 
so far recovered their health and spirits, that they concluded to remain in 
the country. On the 1 0th of May, he was unanimously reelected to his 
office. Happily, in the good providence of God, the climate of Carlisle, 
never afterwards subjected him to a similar trial. As soon as his health 
was established, he entered on the preparation and delivery of four 
co-ordinate course of lectures, on Logic, Mental Philosophy, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Belles Lettres, including interesting views, historical and 
literary, of the principal Latin and Greek writers. .They were all carried 
on at the same time, and with the greatest apparent ease ; the lecture of 
each successive day being, for the most part written, so far as it was 
committed to writing at all, on the preceding evening. But it was not 
necessary for him to write more than the leading outlines of a lecture on 
almost any subject. Besides the four courses already mentioned, he 
delivered a fiflh on Systematic Theology, which his biographer supposes 
to have been the first on that subject ever prepared and delivered in this 
country. 

A number of pious students, who graduated in 1788, requested Dr. 
Nisbet, to svre them instruction in theological studies. With this request 
he complied. His first lecture was delivered Oct 31, 1788, and the last, 
January 5, 1791, thus extending to a little more than two years and two 
months. The whole number of lectures comprised in the course, was 
four hundred and eighteen. One was delivered each day, for five days in 
the week, and was read so slowly that each student took down a complete 
copy. He drew freely from such writers as Turretin, Witsius, Rivet and 
Le Blanc. After this course was completed, he delivered twenty-two 
lectures on the pastoral office. In addition to these labors, he regularly 
preached in the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, alternately with the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, Vice-President of the College, and pastor of the church. 
In this part of his duties, as well as in others, he was highly acceptable 
and popular. The first commencement in the College was held September 
26, 1787, when nine students received the degree of B. A. 

Still Dr. Nisbet was not a little disappointed. The first five or six 
years after he arrived in this country, formed one of the most unfortunate 
periods in which a stranger could have transferred his residence from 
Great Britain to the United States. Public and private credit had sunk 
to a low ebb. Government was powerless. Commerce was almost at a 
itaiuL The College, necessarily, partook of the national embarrasBment. 
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From the first bat slenderly endowed, it was beset with difficulties. 
Money was too scarce to allow many parents who desired it, to give their 
children a liberal education. The State legislature was not then suffi- 
ciently alive to the interests of literature to make any considerable grants to 
seminaries of learning. And to crown all, the trustees of the College were 
a body so large, and consisted of gentlemen so little homogeneous in their 
principles and character, that united and energetic action for any length 
of time together could not be expected. The social and literary state of 
the country, too, was such as was ill adapted to answer the expectations of 
one, who in Scotland, had been the idol of a large circle of friends; who, 
whenever he went to Edinburgh, is said to have had at least one hundred 
intelligent and literary acquaintances, gentlemen of wealth and leisure, 
some of them among the first noblemen of the country, who rejoiced to see 
him, and in whose society and conversation, he enjoyed the purest satis- 
faction. It is unnecessary to say that the situation of things in our 
country, particularly in the interior of Penns)'lvania, was then altogether 
different. This striking contrast could not but deeply affect a gentleman 
of Dr. Nisbet's fine sensibilities. In addition to these unfavorable 
considerations, his salary, which was by no means large, was but imper- 
fectly paid. It is easy to see from the language of several of his corres- 
pondents in Britain, that his situation was far from being one of unmixed 
comfort ; and that as late as 1794 or 1795, the idea of his return to 
Scotland, though laid aside by himself, was not wholly abandoned by his 
transatlantic friends. In 1787, he wrote as follows: ** With regard to my 
own situation, it is tolerable, though not according to expectation, and 
must improve only by the improvement of the public. I have more trouble 
with the old than with the young. Our trustees are generally men of 
small acquaintance with letters, even those that have been bred to learned 
professions, and can scarcely be made to understand their duty. The 
importation of books has almost ceased since the war, except novels, plays 
and such trifles. There is little curiosity, and consequently, little knowl- 
edge. The youth readily receive the superficial and introductory parts of 
knowledge ; but are little fit for abstract studies, and sit down contented 
with low attainments. My department in the College is Moral Philosophy ; 
but, for the want of an adequate number of teachers, I am obliged to give 
a course on Logic and Metaphysics. We have but four effective teachers, 
though we need two more at least. Donations have raised our library to 
2,800 volumes. It contains many good books ; though our wants in that 
department are still numerous. Our numbers are short of a Scotch 
seminary, but nearly equal to those of this country." 

In 1790, Dr. Nisbet's eldest daughter, Mary, was married to William 
Turnbull, Esq., a native of Scotland, who had been for a number of years 
a respectable merchant of Philadelphia, but who was, at that time, a 
resident of Pittsburgh. This proved to be a happy connection, and con- 
tributed, with other circumstances, to bind Dr. Nisbet to the United 
States, and to render him less and less disposed to withdraw from the 
important station to which he had been called. 

In 1792, he paid a visit to Governor Dickinson, who then resided at 
Wilmington, Delaware, in that dignified enjoyment, which became an 
affluent, enlightened, retired statesman. This visit was a highly gratifying 
one on both sides. Governor Dickinson seems to have retained, what 
some of the other original trustees did not, a deep sense of the obligation, 
resulting from their written pledges, in calling Dr. Nisbet firom Scotland, 
to consult, and endeavor to secure, his personal comfort. He, therefore, 
ever treated him with the most pointed attention and respect A gentle- 
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man, who was present at the interview, says, that the conversation, in the 
evening, turned on the following subject, <' The probable effect of a zeal- 
ous and ardent prosecution of the study of the physical sciences on the 
religious character; or, the tendency of a long-continued and earnest 
investigation of the wonders of nature to produce a forget fulness of the 
Creator and Governor of the world." In this conversation, Dr. Nisbet, as 
was expected and desired, took the lead. At the close. Gov. Dickinson 
said to him, ** Doctor, what you have said would form an invaluable octavo 
volume. I would give a large sum to have it in that form.'' He urged 
his guest to pay him an annual visit. On Dr. Nisbet's return home, he 
received notice, that Gov. Dickinson had deposited 500 dollars in one of 
the Philadelphia banks, subject to his order, for defraying the expense of 
the future visits which he had solicited. Accordingly, for several years. 
Dr. Nisbet paid an annual visit to the venerable statesman. 

In 1793, the rebellion broke out in Pennsylvania, occasioned by the tax 
laid by the government of the United States, on the distilling of ardent 
spirits. A military force was called out, of which Washington took 
command. The popular excitement in Carlisle was very great. Drs. 
Nisbet and Davidson concurred in the opinion, that it was proper to say 
something from the pulpit adapted to allay the excitement. Accordingly, 
Dr. Davidson, preached in the morning, a mild discourse, which, though 
not very acceptable to the populace, gave but little offence. In the after- 
noon. Dr. Nisbet preached from the text, ** And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you." He endeavored to show, that all men were not equally 
fitted to be philosophers, legislators and statesmen, but that some were 
intended for working with their own hands. This sermon gave great 
offence to a part of the congregation, insomuch that his house and life 
were endangered. The whiskey insurgents were actually proceeding 
towards his dwelling, but were stopped by a friend, who informed them 
that the Doctor's youngest daughter was lying very ill, and that to assault 
bis house, under such circumstances, would be brutal rather than patriotic. 

In 1795, Dr. Nisbet's youngest daughter, Alison, was married to Dr. 
Samuel M'Coskry, an eminent physician residing in Carlisle. 

Dr. Nisbet took the deepest interest in the progress of the Frenck 
Revolution, which so terribly distinguished the closing years of the last 
century. At the beginning of the movement, he predicted no good either 
to France or Europe. He denounced in the most energetic manner, the 
principles which were then at work. As the horrors of the tragedy were 
unfolded, his feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch. The 
thoughts, with which his mind was crowded, appeared in the letters which 
be then wrote, in his sermons, in his conversation, and in his lectures to 
the students. Indeed Burke himself was not a more uncompromising 
opponent to the French experiment. 

For a number of years before his decease. Dr. Nisbet was not only 
diligent, but unceasing, in his attendance upon the duties of his (^ce. 
From the time of his recovery from the severe illness which reduced him 
so low soon after his arrival in this country, until the beginning of that 
disease which terminated his life, such were his fidelity and zeal, that he 
had scarcely ever been prevented, for a single day, from attending on the 
public duties of his station. Literary labor, and especially that which 
consisted in imparting the elements of knowledge to young men, was the 
delight of his heart. 

In the earl^ years of the present century, his letters bear the marks of 
great depression of q;>irit8, and the gradual ceasing of those fond esqpeclt* 
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lions which he had once entertained in regard to the cause of literature in 
the United States. Instead of enlarging and improving the system of 
public instruction, the trustees of the College, several years before Dr. 
Nisbet's death, directed the course of study to be shortened, and required 
as much to be done in one year as had formerly occupied two years. 
Against this measure he strongly remonstrated, as a kind of literary 
quackery ; as adapted to impose upon the public ; and to deceive young 
men who were seeking a liberal education. His remonstrances, howe?er, 
were of no effect. The salary, which the trustees originally promised to 
pay him, was <£250 sterling, or about 9 1 ,200. A few years before his 
death, finding the number of students smaJl, and the finances of the insti- 
tution declining, they reduced the stipend to $800, a sum ailtogether 
insufficient for the comfortable support of his family. Even this sum, 
however, was miserably paid. At the time of his decease, the arrears had 
nearly reached the amount of four or five years' salary ; and were recovered 
at last only by a legal process. 

About the beginning of January, 1804, Dr. Nisbet was seized with a 
■severe cold, accompanied with inflammation of the lungs and fever, which 
gradually gained ground, until it terminated his life. He endured his 
«evere pains with uncommon patience and fortitude. The only faculty of 
his mind, which appeared to be impaired, was his memory, which in health 
was one of the leading powers of his intellect This prevented his holding 
much connected conversation with those around him during his last hours. 
The exercises of devotion appeared to occupy his heart and his lips, as 
long as he was able to utter them. The last efforts of vocal utterance 
which could be distinguished, were employed in articulating with great 
tenderness, the name of his wife; and in saying with peculiar fervor, 
•* Holy, Holy, Holy!" — With these words on his lips, he gently fell asleep, 
on the 18th of January, 1804, being within three days, of completing the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The departure of the venerable president, covered not only his family, 
but also the whole College with the mantle of mourning. The feelings of 
m widely extended and peculiar attachment and veneration were called into 
exercise. The College, the town, the whole neighborhood, appeared as 
mourners. The funeral was attended by multitudes. The trustees, faculty 
and students of the College, appeared in a manner which marked their deep 
sense of the loss which they had sustained. A sermon was preached on 
the occasion, by the Rev. Dr. Davidson. A Latin ode to his memory was 
composed by Mr. James Ross, who had been a professor in the College. 
A monument was erected to his memory, by his only surviving son, the 
Hon. Alexander Nisbet, Judge of the City Court of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Nisbet survived her husband more than three years. Her health 
W[\d strength declined from his decease. She died on the 12th of May, 
1807, in the hopes of the gospel. She was an excellent woman, and 
peculiarly fitted to support and comfort her husband. 

Dr. Nisbet's eldest son, Thomas, survived him only a short time. He 
was never married. Alexander, graduated at Dickinson College, and 
studied law with Judge Duncan, of Carlisle. He has been twenty-three 
years judge in Baltimore. He married Miss Mary C. Owings, of Maryland. 
They have had seven children, three sons and four daughters. The 
jdaughters only survive. Dr. Nisbet's eldest daughter, the wife of William 
Tumbull, Esq., died about twenty years af\er her father. She lefl nine 
children, four sons and five daughters. Ail but one son, are still living, 
and in various higfijy respectable situations. The youngest daughter, 
^JisoD^ wife of Dr. M'Coskry, was left a widow in I8I89 and is still li? ing. 
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She had six children. Of these one son only and two daughters survive. 
The son is the Rt. Rev. Samuel M'Coskry, D. D., bishop of the Episcopal 
church in Michigan. Mary, the second daughter, is the wife of Rev. 
Erskine Mason, D. D., of New York. Alison, the youngest daughter, is 
the wife of Prof. Charles D. Cleaveland, of Philadelphia. 

In closing this brief sketch, we subjoin a few notices in relation to the 
character of Dr. Nisbet. 

** He was, beyond all comparison," says the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, " a 
man of the most learning that I have ever personally known. Of this 
learning, however, he was never ostentatious.'' ** Besides his own lan- 
guage, he was skilled in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and probably Erse. When he left Europe, he was 
supposed to be among the best Greek scholars it contained. While at the 
University, during one of his vacations, he read all the Homilies of Chry- 
sostom. Of the Iliad, he could repeat by memory, a great, if not the 
greater part. But he was not merely a linguist. There was scarcely a 
subject or topic, in any department of liberal knowledge, and even in some 
of the mechanic arts, with which he was not acquainted. Of what are 
usually called the exact sciences, I think his knowledge was only general." 
" In memory and wit, I always viewed him as a prodigy. Every thing 
that he had heard, read or seen, seemed to be immovably fixed in his 
mind, and to be ready for his use. His wit appeared to be instinctive, 
and to gush out, almost involuntary, on all occasions. He did not, how- 
ever, intentionally admit any effusion of wit into his sermons." 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, president of Jefferson College, remarks, " It was 
my privilege to sit under his ministry several years. Afler I became 
familiar with his Scotch dialect and tone, I was delighted with him as a 
preacher. There was in his discourses a rich fund of thought, expressed 
with peculiar vivacity and force of language ; and when exposing error and 
vice, accompanied with a vein of satire for which he was so remarkable. 
His sermons were not written ; but they were very systematic, and always 
well arranged;" 

*' His delivery in the pulpit," says Dr. Miller, " was not remarkably 
graceful, or conformed to the rules of art. His voice was small, scarcely 
suOScient to fill a large house, without extraordinary effort. He used very 
little gesture. He seldom rose to much vehemence, but poured out a flood 
of precious truth, good sense, and unaffected piety, with a uniformity and 
solidity, which never failed to fix and reward the attention of those who 
were more intent on richness of thought, and sound theological instruction, 
than on the ornaments of rhetoric." 

" As the president of a college. Dr. Nisbet had many peculiar difficulties 
to contend with ; but amidst them all, he maintained an honorable standing 
in the estimation of all sober and competent judges." 

" The domestic character of Dr. Nisbet, was eminently amiable and 
exemplary. In the relations of husband, parent and master, he exhibited a 
bright example of the most vigilant fidelity, affection and benevolence. 
No one could enter the door of his dwelling, without perceiving that his 
&mily was the abode, not merely of order and harmony, but of the most 
endearing attention and love." 

" As a Christian, he was truly pious and devoted, an Israelite indeed in 
whom was no guile. As a divine, he was profoundly learned and orthodox, 
and in every respect eminently furnished ; and as a preacher, not what the 
multitude call an orator, but solidly and inexhaustibly instructive, and 
daq>ly interesting to all intelligent and pious hearers." 

▼OL. XIT. 43 
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ROMAN LAWS AND LAWTER8. 

A coffsiDERATtoN of the Laws and Lawyers among the Romans, leads to in- 
qairies truly interesting to every American jurist. For there are not only in 
our Cis- Atlantic laws, multitudes of principles and maxims, derived from theirs; 
but in our professional practice, also, there are features which give striking evi- 
dence of a Roman origin. 

That wonderful people, when first noticed by authentic history, coald turn 
out only about 3,000 fighting men ; and these were mostly malefactors and 
fugitives, adventitiously clustered together ; who lived on the banks of the 
Tiber, in 1,000 cottages, constructed of splinters and mud-mortar, and thatched 
with reeds.* In this rude condition, however, they formed a coalescence under 
Romulus, their leader, for the purposes of rapine and mutual defence ; and he 
drew an outline of civil polity, which, being received and established, 750t 
years before the birth of Christ, gives original date to the city and nation. The 
thirteen subsequent centuries, to the close of Justinian's reign, are divided into 
three great periods — their monarchy, republic, and first six centuries of their 
impire ; the Jirst embraced 245 years, to A. C. 505 ; the second, 480 years, to 
A. C. 25 ; and the third, 590 years, to the death of Justinian, A. D. 565. 

Romulus, in his system, first classified the citizens or inhabitants into three 
Tribes, to which, long aflerwards, another was added ; and these four were the 
aty TVibes. All the people in the regions without the city, were also formed 
into territorial districts, in ages subsequent, which were enlarged or increased, 
as conquests or population multiplied, till there were thirty-one — called the Conn" 
try Tribes4 To form a perpetual Council of State, each of the first three Tribes 
chose thirty-three of their wisest and gravest 5emor5, to whom Romulus added 
another, who was to preside in his absence ; and they constituted the Senate; 
themselves and their dependants being denominated Patricians of noble rank; 
all the rest of the people were Plebeians — the commonalty. Eight years after- 
wards Romulus united the Sabines to his government, when there was an ac- 
cession to the Senate from that people, of another hundred members, on equal 
terms § with the former.|| To these, the sixth king of Rome added from the 
Plebeians, one hundred more ; and though their posterity were not thereby 
ennobled, they themselves were registered and enrolled with the rest, and the 
300 Senators were collectively addressed by the title of Conscript Fathers. 
The number was subsequently increased, till finally settled, by the first emperor, 
at six hundred.lT 

To fill vacancies — at first the Kings, next the Consuls or Tribunes, then the 
Censors, and at last the Emperors, designated, usually from the Patricians, 
sometimes from the Equestrian order, and rarely from the Plebeians — men most 
distinguished for their wisdom, wealth, and merits, who had been among the 
great magistrates ; and who, when registered, were always deemed the most 

* In PUny't time, the wall of the citv of Rome, ^ Some authori suppose the descondantf of these 

was 13 miles and 200 paces, in circumference, en- Baui no Senators were not to b« a noble, or of Pa- 

tered through 37 gates: and within it were 420 triciao rank, 

temples. II A law of the 13 Tablet sajs, "Let not the 

t Chronologists diSbr— some say A. C. 753, some, Patricians marry with the Plebeians." Bat thi* 

A. C. 745. was soon aboUslied. 4 hirj, 6. 
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worthy of all ranks. Before a man could be a Senator, he must have been, at 
least, 30 years old; and in the midst of the Republic, and perhaps earlier, it be- 
hooved him to possess a fortune of not less than 800 sestertia, about $31,000 
of our money.* He received no pecuniary reward for his official services ; and 
should any Senator's fortune sink below that amount, or he do any act unworthy 
of his digniiied place, he was removed by the Censor, who always, at the end 
of every live years, revised the list or registered enrolment.t 

In the Senate, the great magistrates, or officers of state, had seats, of whom 
there were thirty,| in Umes of the Republic, namely, two Consuls, six Pretors, 
two Censors, ten Tribunes, four ^diles, and six Questors ; several of whom 
were also such in the monarchy and the empire. But the executive and legis- 
lative, judicial and military departments of political power, were not studiously 
kept distinct and separate as in modern times. For the same Roman might pro-^ 
pose a law, sit as a judge, act as an executive officer, and command a legion ;' 
sustaining all these and even other offices at one time. — I. The Consuls^^ taking 
the place of the kings at the beginning of the Republic, bore the sceptre, or 
ivory 8ta£^ gave audience to ambassadors, levied soldiers, appointed military 
tribunes or generals of the legions, and other officers ; and had the chief com- 
maud of the army and of the provinces. Afler the end of the republic, their 
power was exercised by the emperors. To be eligible to this office, a maa 
must have been 43 years old, and also been previously Questor, ^dile, and 
Pretor ; nor could he be elected a second time, till afler an interval of twe 
years. Usually the Consuls were taken from the Patricians, seldom from the 
Plebeians ; never controllable by any other of the magistrates than the Tribunes 
of the commons. II. PrcUors were first created A. C, 365, generally taken from 
the Patricians, were increased, in afler ages, to 10, and in Cesar's time, to 16 
in number, there being always two in the city. One of these, in the absence 
of the Consuls, took their place in the Senate and in the administration ; and 
generally had the ensigns of consular dignity, except the sceptre. But the 
functions of the Praetors' office were principally jWictoi — hereafter to be con- 
sidered ; though the pro-pretors sometimes were governors, as well as judges. 

III. Two Censors^ first created, A. C. 443 1| were subsequently elected, once 
in five years, either from those who had been Consuls, or from the Plebeias 
magistrates, possessing the greatest weight of character. They were not 
eligible a second time ; their powers being too great and too peculiar, to be 
intrusted longer in the same hands. Their station was in rank, too, the summit 
of all preferments ; for they, on being elected, assembled in the Campus Mar- 
tins, the whole of the citizens ; took a census of them, and a valuation of their 
respective estates ; revised the three kinds of Comitia ; adding new tribes or new 
centuries; anddeffrading,if thought just, a citizen from a tribe more honorabley 
to one less so. Nay, they had the power to vacate, for a sufficient cause, or 
fill any seat, either in the Senate, If or in the Equestrian order. It was alss 
among their duties, to provide dwelling-houses for the curule magistrates ; to 
let the public lands ; to farm out the taxes ; and superintend the erection and 
repairs of the public works, such as temples, streets, bridges, and aqueducts. 
They were even inspectors of the people's habits and morals, for they inquired what 
man had neglected his duty in war — had failed to cultivate properly his farm — 
had violated his oath — contracted needless debts — lived too long unmarried, or 
led a dissolute life. In the provinces, their duties were performed by pro-censors, 
through whose reports communicated to the Senate, that body might be made 
acquainted with the population, wealth, and condition of the whole country. 

IV. The TYibufies of the Commons, so distinguished from the military Tri- 
bunes, were first created A. C. 494, to counteract the arrogant influence of the 
Patricians, and to keep in check the power exercised by Uie Senate. At that 

* About £7,000 sterling. $ Art. Consul, Vide Catalofom do Cooialibofl. 

t SnUoniust in vita Aug.t A Senator wore the Lemvriere''s Class. Die. 
iMierave — a rich purple, studded garment, a gown, [I Dr. Lempriere's art. Ctnsors, 
aod hair boots of a black color. He was not per- IT Sallust, the historian, " wat degraded tnm the 
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period, there were only five tribes, in each of which there were then choeen 
from the Plebeians, two Tribunes, ten in all — a number not altered, to the end 
of the Republic. From the first, so entirely were these the peopU*8 magis« 
trates, that no Patrician could be a Tribune, unless previously adopted into a 
Plebeian family ; and under the emperors, if not earlier, he must always have 
been one who had been a Plebeian senator. While in office, his doors were 
open night and day, to hear requests or complaints, and to give advice ; and who- 
ever injured him in word or deed, became an execrated outcast, and had his 
goods confiscated. Their power was exceedingly great; though jurisdiction- 
ally, it extended only over the city and a territory around it one mile in width. 
For they could arrest the course of justice, the collection of taxes, the enlist- 
ment of soldiers, and the election of magistrates ; and under a plea of defend- 
ing popular rights, they presumed to do what seemed right in their own eyes, 
even to incarcerate a Consul. Seated together in a section of the senate-boose, 
they took the deepest interest in every thing proposed, debated or done ; and 
though the united voice of six was required to form an affirmative majority, ret 
if only one Tribune met a senatorial act with the single word veto, [I for- 
bid it,] the negation was fatal to it; and a majority had power to veto ao 
enactment of the people in Comitia, and thus prevent its becoming a law. Bat 
under the imperial government, all their powers were transferred to the sov- 
ereign ; and thereby his person became sacred, and was held to be above law. 
y. There were four MdUts^ first created A. C. 494; of whom two were 
ctuvU^ and two Plebeian, The former were chosen either from the Patricians, 
or Plebeians ; voted in the Senate ; and had charge of the public buildings, 
baths and streets within the city, as the Censors had of those in the cosntry. 
They also inspected taverns, markets, weights and measures, and regulated the 
expenses of funerals, and the exhibitions of stage-plays. To the Plebeian 
JEdiles, were committed the decrees of the Senate, and the new-made laws of 
the Comitia — all which, being engraven on tablets of brass, were deposited by 
them, and kept in the public treasury. VI. Among the most ancient magis- 
trates, were two city Qwjutora, whose duty it was, to keep the temple of Saturn, 
to take charge of the Roman treasury ; to receive and disburse the public 
monies ; and to preserve the military standards, which were always polished 
eagles, either of gold or silver. Besides these, there were fow others — ^two 
miiaary^ and two provincial Qu€utors, The former, as keepers of the pablic 
funds, attended the Consuls into the wars; and the latter provided for the 
soldiers and paid them, also exacted the tribute due, and sold the spoils taken 
in foreign parts. The Qastorship was the first step in the ascent of public 
preferment ; bein? the lowest magistratic office which entitled a man to a seat 
in the Senate, and might be enjoyed at the age of twenty-five. 

There were also other executive officers, f particularly a Dictator, appointed 
for a short period, in times of great emergency, and invested with supreme 
power ; Prefects of the navy, being admirals of the fleet ; pro-consuls and pro- 
prstors for the provinces, appointed by the Senate, and often clothed at the 
same time with civil, military, and judicial powers. But none of them, except 
the Dictator, had a seat in the Senate. 

As to the preceding magisterial officers and ministers of state, the kings 
were elected by the Senate, and the emperors were nominated or declared by 
the army. Of the latter, there were repeatedly two, and not unfrequently more, 
at the same time. They being confirmed by the Senate, levied money, raised 
armies, undertook wars, and made peace, at pleasure. But the Consuls, Praters, 
and Censors were elected by the Comitia of Centuries; and the Tribunes, 
^diles, and Quiestors, by the Comitia of Tribes ; all of whom were annual 
magistrates, except the Censors ; and M except the Tribunes and Questors, 
were curulet officers. These were so distinguished, because they sat in a chair 

* T, Varro. Ung, Latina. ezeeationer. Jaliat Oatar '* eonatiiaUd PrmiuU 
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Studded and adorned with ivory, the emblem of dignity and power. Also withia 
five days after election, they all took an oath, that they would observe the laws. 
So all of these except the Tribunes and Questors, wore the ^ Toga prcUexia^* 
a whitt robe, like that of the Jewish priests, reaching down to the ancles, bor' 
dered tcith purple. The Consuls were preceded or attended by twelve lActors ; 
the Prstors by two, and when abroad, by six ; — and the Tribunes by a beadle. 
These Lictors, being inferior plebeians, severally bore on their shoulders a 
bundle of rods, and an axo in the midst of them, collectively called the/aces, 
the insignia of life and death. 

The Senate and great magistrates had their sessions in the temple or capitol ; 
one of the Consuls, or, in their absence, a Pretor presiding ; but they sat only 
during daylight Here were debated all the great affairs of state ; and here 
was exercised great power, both provident and political. For though they, 
like the Jewish Sanhedrim, passed no laws, their decrees and edicts, their 
edilesf and appointments, were observed and obeyed, as having the force of 
law and of supreme authority. In the Senate, when come to order, there was 
observed the utmost decorum. Each member spake standing, and voted sitting. 
Their opinions were taken either by dividing the house ; or by ayes and noes, 
and, on solemn occasions, by recorded yeas and nay8.| 

From the executive and cabinet departments of the Roman government, we 
proceed to that which was legislative. This was exercised in three kinds of 
Comitiay^ next to be described. 

As before stated, Romulus originally classified the people of his new-founded 
city into three tribes. Each of these was, at the same time, also divided into 
ten Curie or wards — a number into which every tribe, in country as well as city, 
was subsequently divided. The Curie, or wards of the three original tribes, 
were thirty ; and when convened, they constituted the Comitia of 3ie CSty. In 
this assembly, presided originally the King, and then a Consul, or one of the 
great magistrates ; and those citizens only had a right to vote, who lived within 
the city, and were included in one of the wards. At first, there were no other 
Comitia ; and here, of course, every thing important was considered and de- 
termined. But their jurisdiction, when others were formed in the country, was, 
according to the original design, confined to city affairs, such as testaments, 
heirships, legacies, and other local and prudential matters. 

Through the enlargement of the territory and population, new tribes were 
necessarily formed from time to time, till A. C. 492, when it was settled, that 
there should be one added to the city tribes, and that the number in the country 
be thirtV'One ; thus forming as many territorial component parts of the Reputh- 
lic, each being divided into ten Curis or wardships, like the others. When the 
whole thirty-five assembled, they constituted the Comitia of the TVibes, In 
this, which was the most democratic or true plebeian assembly, and which met 
annually or oflener, presided a Consul or Tribune ; and every Roman citizen had 
a right to vote. Here were chosen the Tribunes of the commons, iEdiles and 
Qnestors,~the chief priests, and augurs — the pro-consuls and pro-pretors ; 
and here were passed certain preceptive orders [ordines^ or resolutions, re- 
lating to the national peace, the freedom of Roman citizenship, and the manage- 
ment of public triumphs. To ascertain the opinion or mind of the Comitia, in 
any case before them, there was assigned a separate place to each tribe, in 
which the vote of every individual was taken, either viva voce or by ballot, and 
the result declared. 

But the most important of the three, were the Comitia of Centuries, || insti- 
tuted before the end of the monarchy. In their origin, a census of the people 
and a valuation of their estates were taken upon oath. The citizens were 
then formed into six classes—every one worth 100,000 pounds of brass, equal 
to $1,450 of our money, was put into the first class ; and those worth severally 

* Worn alto by yoatb— the border being the in- $ See Dr. Lempriere'e art. Comitia ; Ocria, Cm- 
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three foarths, one half, one fourth, and one eighth as large an amount, formed, in 
numerical series, the next four classes ; and all others fell into the sixtli and last 
class. Tins was a classification, exclusively according* to property, the owners 
of which were the constituents of the class wherein they were enrolled. To 
each of the six classes were apportioned a certain number of military centuries, 
or companies of 100 soldiers each, whose ranks were filled by men of name, 
as determined by the respective classes. The number assigned to the first 
class, was 98 centuries,* namely 80 of foot-soldiers, and 18 of light-horse; to 
the second 22; to the third and fourth, severally, 20; to the fiflb, 30; and to 
the sixth, only one century or company ; so that the aggregate of the last five 
classes was only 93 centuries, five less than the first one alone. Of course, the 
soldiers of this, were 98,000, and of all the others collectively, 93,000 only ; 
though there were in fact more polls in the sixth class probably, than in either 
of the others. 

This arrangement, when settled, continued five years, namely from censns 
to census ; an arrangement under which the assemblage of the people con- 
vened to act ; and was denominated the Comilia of Centuries. It is true, it gave 
to the richest citizens the chief power ; for here the suffrages were always 
taken by centuries, each being entitled to one vote ; and as there were 98 of 
those in the first class, should these be unanimous in favor of any candidate or 
measure, it would be in vain for the other classes to vote, their total number 
being only 93 centuries. Still, however, it was alleged as an offset, that the 
first class sustained a similar quota of soldiers, paid a proportionable part of the 
taxes, and had at stake an adequate interest and responsibility. 

In the Comitia of Centuries, embracing all the voters of the Republic who 
chose to attend, presided one of the Consuls ; who had the first right to propose 
a measure, or submit a proposition. Here the census and valuation were re- 
taken once in five years, by the Censors ; and the centuries revised and cor- 
rected. Here were elected the Consuls, Prsetors, Censors, Pontiff, and military 
Tribunes ;f here were passed nearly all the lawst which had the force and form of 
statute enactments ; here taxes, decreed by the Senate, were confirmed ; and 
here were tried high-treason, and other great crimes against the Republic. 
Every prograph or bill, before being offered to be made a law, was revised by 
some skilful lawyer, and posted three market-days in the city for inspection. 
When any vote was to be taken, the presiding Consul exclaimed, " go into suf- 
frage." Instantly, each citizen, joining his century or hundred, entered his 
respective " ovile " or poll-place, and voted, either viva voce^ or by casting his 
ballot § into an open chest As every century acted and voted by itself a 
floajority was its vote ; 96 would constitute a majority of all the centuries in 
the six classes. It is manifest, that the manner of passing laws in these Comi- 
tia, was not unlike the way in which the American people rectify their Consti- 
tutions in their primary assemblies. 

But one branch of the Laws, being considered a body of Constitutional Ordi- 
nances, deserves more particular consideration. These were the Thoetve Ta^ 
bles ; being always from the first esteemed of the highest authority. For it 
seems, that the few laws made under the monarchy, were considered, after its 
end, to be mere practical usages ; and therefore in the course of the next half 
century, a body of laws was found to be so much wanted, as to educe a decree of 
the Senate, A. C. 451, in favor of a compilation. Materials being collected 
from the codes of Solon, and of the Grecian States, were committed to a board 
of Decemvirs, or ten sages, created from the patricians, for the express purpose 
of preparing a system; which, with subsequent additions and improvements, 
was ratified by the Comitia of Centuries, and formed the Twelve Tables, so 
famous in all subsequent time. Though a perfect copy of them can nowhere 
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be foond ;* the most, perhaps the whole of them, have been recovered — in which 
each Table is divided into short laws, and numbered ; the whole covering about 
nine or ten octavo pages. The subjects on which they treat, are these : 1, Law- 
suits ; 2, Robberies ; 3, Loans, and Creditors' rights over their debtors ; 
4, Rights of fathers of families ; 5, Inheritances and Guardianships ; 6, Property 
and Possession ; 7, Trespasses and Damages ; 8, Estates in the Country ; 
9, Common Rights of the People ; 10, Funerals ; 1], Religion, and Worship of 
the gods; and 12, Marriages and the Right of Husbands. They were engraved 
on plates of brass, and became law throughout every department and region 
of the Republic. 

The Senate had their sessions in the Capitol — a stupendous edifice, in the 
highest part of the city, and 200 feet square, which was divided into three 
temples ; the middle one consecrated to Jupiter ; that on the right to Minerva, 
and that on the left to Juno. The several Comttia held their respective elec- 
tions in the Campus Martius ; but passed laws and transacted other business iQ 
the Forum. The Campus Martius \ was a spacious plain on the banks of the 
Tiber, below the city, adorned with statues, columns, arches, and porticos — the 
arena, where the Roman youth in their athletic exercises learned to wrestle, to 
throw the discus, to hurl the javelin, to ride the war-horse, and to drive the chariot. 
The Forum t was a large open space of a parallelogram form, between the 
Capitoline and Palatine bills, § surrounded by edifices, covered piazzas, halls of 
justice, and buildings for other public business. Towards one side was a stage, 
called the Rostra, from the beaks of ships taken in victory, which surrounded 
and adorned it Here, on public occasions, were seated the great magistrates, 
in their curule chairs ; here orators displayed their eloquence ; and here advo- 
cates pleaded the causes of their clients. 

It is from this view of the polity and legislation of the Roman government, 
that we find connected with the laws, the departments of a military and relv- 
gious character, which are subjects too much blended with the others, to be 
passed without a few remarks. 

Romulus and his associates were warriors, and his system partook largely of 
their martial disposition. For, in the very outset, he appointed from each of 
the three original Tribes, 1,000 foot-soldiers, and 300 light horsemen, who were 
commanded by a military Tribune, or Chief of the Tribe, the whole being ft 
** Legion" of 3,300, under himself. The 300 mounted dragoons were his life- 
guard, his videtts, his flying cavalry — the flower of all the legions. To thie 
honorable service, selections were made promiscuously from the most promising 
patrician and plebeian youth at the age of 18; when they were severally fur- 
nished with a gold ring, a war-horse, and means of siipport|| In their own lan- 
guage, they were collectively termed Equites, [horsemen,} whence originated 
the Equestrian order,1f intended to occupy an intermediate place betwixt the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. Though the cavalry were chosen principally from tkiM 
body till the time of Marius, a century before Christ, yet ^this third, or eques* 
trian order does not appear to have been numerous," nor to have acted a media- 
torial part in the domestic collisions of the two others — the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. It was the ii\phQ, of Bubscqixeni Knifjrfithood ;** but the soldiery were 
apportioned by the Censors, through the medium of the Comitia of Centuries f 
and arranged into Legions of (3,000 men, each being divided into ten cohorts of 
600 men, and 60 companies severally of 100 men, under a Centurion, as amon^ 
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the Jews — ^the whole commanded by a Consal, whose lieutenant-generals were 
the military Tribunes. The equestrian horsemen, however, before the end of 
the monarchy, amounted to 1,800 ; and in Cicero^s time, to tenfold more, in 
number. When not in the army, particularly in times of peace, they were ap- 
pointed to civil functions — namely, to act as '* Judices" [jurymen] and under- 
farmers of the public revenue. 

The Religion of the Roman laws consisted chiefly in virtue and reason, 
highly seasoned with superstition ; while the spirit of the Divine law was piety 
ftnd obedience towards the supreme Deity. Moderns do not know, it is true, 
whether Romulus or his cotemporaries were acquainted either with letters or 
with the Jewish polity or customs ; but it is evident from the political and re- 
ligious features of his institutions, that they were not strangers to either. Their 
city was founded in the reign of Jotham, king of Judah, 741 years after the 
Hebrews left Egypt, and 160 years before the Babylonish captivity ; and cer- 
tainly the relative situations of the two countries in geography, and not less the 
splendor of Jerusalem, leads the mind to believe that the founders of Rome 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of the Jews. Nor will a view of the Jtdi- 
lieioua Sya(em adopted by the Romans — their priesthood and their rituals, though 
of a mythological character, have a tendency to weaken that belief; so manifest- 
ly do many of them resemble those of the Jewish nation. 

To believe in the *' Immortal Gods,** as the Jews did in a threefold Godhead, 
might be expected from such a people as the Romans ; but they soon disclosed 
their need of divine revelation. For they early had their Grtaltr^ Middle and 
Minor* gods and goddesses — in three classes ; the most of whom are supposed 
to have been persons deified, because of their particular perfections. Certainly 
in the first class, of twelve, were Jupiter, the god of heaven ; Neptune, of the 
sea; Mars, of war; Mercury, of eloquence and trade; Apollo, of poetry, music, 
augury, medicine, and archery ; and Vulcan, of fire and smithery ; also the 
goddesses, Juno, the queen of heaven ; Minerva, goddess of wisdom ; Vesta, of 
chastity and light ; Ceres, f of corn and grain ; Venus, of love and beauty ; and 

Diana, of woodlands and sylvan scenes The middle class included 

Saturn, the god of time; Janus, of peace and war; Pluto, of hell and the furies; 
Bacchus, of wine ; and Genius, of families — tutelar patron of the household- 
gods. .... Of the Minor gods^ were Hercules, the god of strength ; Pan, of 
the shepherds ; Hymen, of nuptials ; ^sculapius, of physic ; Romulus of the 
city ; Castor and Pollux, twin gods of mariners ; and others of less note, in all, 
including the semi-human, perhaps thirty. 

As these ancients, furnished with the lights of reason are supposed not to 
have acted without an object, real or imaginary ; some have had the ingenuity 
to liken Jupiter to Moses, the wonderful guide of the Hebrews, who was in the 
mount amid the thunderings and lightnings, when God gave him the Law : — 
Mars, to Joshua, who subdued the nations of Canaan: — Apollo, to David, the 
warrior, prophet, poet, and sweet psalmist of Israel : — Bacchus, to Noah : — and 
Hercules, to Samson. 

But the resemblance is more striking, in the Priesthood and Sacrifices. Of 
the former, were four Colleges ; and in the latter, the rituals and omens were 
numerous. At the head of the order, was the Pontiffs like the High Priesl 
among the Jews. He was chosen for life, by the Comitia of Centuries, from 
those who had borne the first ofHces in the Kepublic. He was a functionary 
of great sanctity and power. It belonged to him to inaugurate new-chosen 
priests ; to dedicate temples ; and to consecrate a General by prayer, when be 
devoted himself to his army. As it was, too, his special duty to see that the 
sacred riles be properly and timely performed, all the priests in this service were 
subject to his direction, as among the Jews. He reviewed certain public trans- 
actions ; and he and his college of priests annually revised the calendar of fes- 
tivals ; and in a few instances, could condemn to death, ^ especially any one of 
the vestal virgins who had violated her vow of chastity. He resided in a royal 

* Dii Majoret, Selecti, Mioorot. to death ai a victim dovot«d to Oaraa.** 9d of 19 
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palace near them, as the Jewish high priest dwelt in the temple at Jerusalem. 
It was an oiTice that was continued into the Christian era.* 

In his College of Priests, the number was fifteen — like the 24 Jewish Chief 
priests. At first, vacancies were filled by the institution itself; afterwards by 
the Coraitia of Centuries— and always for life. Their power could be controlled 
only by the Tribunes of the Commons. They assisted in the several sacrifices, 
rites and festivals ; and took care that the inferior priests did their duty. All of 
this order, including the High priest, wore a robe, bordered with purple, and a 
conic formed cap, with the apex tasselled ; and were highly respected both for 
their great autliority and dignity. They were exempt from all military duty 
and taxes ; and they were called the doctors, keepers, and administrators of 
sacred things, f .... The Sarcerdotal College however, that consisted of 
nine Augurs^ formed a body of greater consideration than any other in the Re- 
public ; nothing being done, without consulting their auspices. These were the 
oracles to foretel future events — mistaken by their countrymen for the inspired 
prophets of Judea. They were chosen as the priests were, and could never be 
deprived of their office. The sources whence augury developed the auspices, 
were six. 1, The signs in the heavens, as thunder and lightning; 2, The en- 
trails of animals sacrificed ; 3, The voice and tli^ifht of birds, to wit, the raven, 
cock and owl, the eagle and vulture ; 4, The chickens, when they will or will 
not eat or drink ; 5, The movement, or peculiar local place of quadrupeds ; and 
61, Accidents — always most prolific of omens. The augurs wore a robe of pur- 
ple and scarlet, and carried a wand or staff as a badge of ofiice The 

third college of 15, were the keepers of \he SihyUint hooks ;X and the ybtir<4 
assisted tho priests, in ofiering feasts to the gods. 

The Romans had many temples — such being always asylums, though they 
thought the gods most frequently visited the woods ; and therefore groves were 
•specially consecrated to their worship. This exercise consisted principally 
of prayers, which were ofi*ered with the head covered, and face towards the 
east ; vows — such as oaths, consecrated engagements, and thanksgivings, cele- 
brated by feasts and by sacrifices. In the latter, animals without blemish or spot 
from the flocks or herds were killed, and the auspices were taken by inspection 
of the entrails. He who offered sacrifice must have been first bathed and clad 
in white — then come to the!altar chaste and pure, being crowned with the leaves 
of any tree thought most acceptable to the god worshipped. 

But still, so given to change were the Roman polytheists, and they manifested 
so much disposition to repudiate certain ancient gods for otiicrs more modern, that, 
in the XII Tables^ it was expressly commanded to ^ Honor the ^ods of heaven, 
not only those who have been always esteemed such, but likewise those whose 
merits have raised them thither, as Hercules, Bacchus, Romulus, iEsculapius, 
Castor and Pollux;'* — **Let no person have particular gods of his own, nor 
worship any new or foreign one in private, not allowed by public authority:" 
Let every person observe the rites used by his ancestors in the worship of his 
domestic [household] gods: "Let no worship be paid to any vice:" but, **Let 
those exalted qualities, by which heroes obtained heaven, be ranked among the 
gods, as understanding, virtue, piety, fidelity ; and let temples be erected to 
them." So the six vtsial virgins, priestesses of the goddess Vesta, clad in 
white robes, an emblem of innocence, were supported by the public, saluted by 
all the great magistrates meeting them. They rode in the richest chariots — sat 
in the best seats at the games, and were otherwise revered, both because they 
were intrusted with the Lares, the Palladium, and the sacred fire always burn- 
ing, and because they personated the milder virtues— chastity, innocence, modes- 
ty, vigilance, purity and amiableness — supposed to have been so divinely exem- 
plified by Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus, and by other Roman ladies. § 
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Such were the soarces of the Roman Laws;* sach the gods and goddesses 
under whose influences the law-makers were actuated ; and such the sacerdotal 
orders that ministered in sacred things. But what better was the motive, so 
far as it touches religion, than to secure the favor or avert the wrath of deities 
characterized by the same passions witli themselves ?— deities whose attributes 
and perfections were not above excesses and quarrels ? What man would as- 
pire to bo better than his gods ? No wonder they had fitful wars, when we con- 
sider how their fabled spheres of power interfered with each other. But what 
was thought of sin ? — what known of divine pardon ? In a word, what could be 
expected of a body of laws imbued with such a spirit of polytheism ? — ^This 
is the argument The Jews had every advantage. Their laws were divine. 
Their Lord was their light — a revealed as well as an ** immortal " Grod. Yet 
bow much better, or worse, was the Jewish Levite, or the Mosaic Lawyer, who 
bad his ** teraphiro," or " worshipped the host of heaven ;*' than the Romas 
civilian, who had his household gods, deified fabulous beings, and adored per- 
sonified virtues? 

The Roman Judicature was another, though inconsiderable source of Law; 
involving, however, numerous legal principles, both of profession and practice. 
In the judicial and jurisdictional powers of trial, an early distinction was takes 
between cases criminal, and cases civil ; though the Pritors were the presiding 
officers or judges in both. As before stated, they were annually elected by the 
Comitia of Centuries ; first from the patricians only, aflerwards from the ple- 
beians also. Beginning with the origin of the office, in the appointment of 
a single one, A. C. 365, the number was from time to time increased to tes^ 
and in Cesar's time to sixteen. They were next in dignity to the Consuls ; 
but the office became extinct about the time of Justinian. Afler being chosen, 
and having sworn to observe the laws, they published an td%ct,\ or code of 
rules and orders, according to which they were to administer justice, through 
the ensuing year. This code was prepared by them, and then one of the two 
city-pretors being first in rank, published it from the Rostra, to the assembled 
people, and caused it also to be recited by a herald. All these pnetorial prescripts 
were, by direction of an emperor, collected, collated and formed into a ^pcrp^ud 
edicl;^^ they having been previously for some ages considered by the lawyers 
highly worthy of their attention. By casting lots, two Pretors remained in the 
city, and the others departed for the Provinces. | For it is to be noticed, that 
all trials of Roman citizens within the RepMic, criminal and civil, were had in 
the city, however inconvenient and expensive to suitors, as it may appear to us 
of other habits. The Romans having no Sabbath, every ninth was a market-day, 
when they came there from the country to trade, and could ascertain what days 
were aiupicious, § when law-suits might be instituted, or trials had. When a 
Pnetor held his court, it was in the Forum, till a hall of justice was erected^ 
and at either place, he always sat enrobed, or gowned, in a curule chair, on the 
"tribunal," which was a staging of a square or semi-circular form, somewhat 
elevated, and large enough to accommodate all immediately concerned in the 
trial. 

As to the jurisdiction of mmes and criminals, culprits were at first tried before 
the kings, next before the Senate, and at length, the power was divided among 
two of the Comitia and the Prstor. || All capital trials, such as related to the 
"life or liberty of a Roman citizen," IT were had before the Comitia of Centii- 
ries; and offences incurring a fine, were triable in the Comitia of Tribes. 
These assemblies were convened in the Campus Martins ; a Consul or Pretor 
presided in them, and the trials were transacted much in the same manner as 
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when laws were made or passed. An Inquisitor, usually one of pnetorial ranky 
was specially appointed or designated to conduct each trial, till the Pnetor him- 
self had the power of perpetual Inquisitor given him for the year. In the pro- 
cess, the accuser, who must be a magistrate,* assembled the Comitia, mounted 
the Rostra, pronounced the roalafactor*s name and crime ; and then a herald 
notified him to appear on the trial-day appointed. Should he avoid, he was, of 
course, to receive the adjudication of banishment ;f but if he appeared, every 
thing possible was urged in his defence, by himself and his patron, to touch the 
people's sensibilities — to convince their reason, or win their favor; whence their 
suffrages, taken in the usual way, determined and settled the decision. 

At length, to avoid so much trouble in trying minor offences, a)] those not 
capita], were assigned to the jurisdiction of the Prietors. To assist them, the 
City Prstor every year selected between 300 and 600 judges \ or jurymen 
from the senators, the equestrian order, and the plebeians; men not under 
twenty-five, nor over sixty years old, and put their names into an urn; from 
which the presiding Prstor drew by chance the number which the law or his 
discretion prescribed — perhaps 12 or more. These, when sworn, took »eat$ 
together on the *< tribunal," and thence the name they had of *^ asaesaoraJ* A 
bill or libel § like an indictment, was then produced; witnesses examined, ad- 
vocates heard ; and the verdict was determined by black and white balls cast 
into an urn, and was, as the majority on the one side or the other was found t« 
be. 

In the trials of civil adiona, the actor or plaintiff* first commanded his adver- 
sary to appear, and if he refused, actually forced him to go with him before the 
Pnetor ; for, by a law of the Twelve Tables, no one, if required, was excused 
from appearing in court Next, a script or writ was drawn with great precision ; 
bail was given by the defendant ; and the cause was tried either by the Prstor 
only, d or by Judgea,% i. e. judicial jurymen ; or by Reeoverera,** selected from 
them by the Prstor ; or by the ** ceyUum," jWg*es,ft being a body formed of three 
men, collected from each of the 35 tribes, making 105 in all, who sat on ques- 
tions of inheritance and testaments ; or in fine, by Arbiters, chosen by the par- 
ties. These last sat alone ; the others constituted a part of the Pretor's court* 
But the tortious causes were tried by one or more of the above '*judices" or 
judicial jurymen. These were either selected by the parties, appointed by 
the prstor, or perhaps drawn from the urn by him; and having been sworn to 
judge according to law and the best of their understanding, they were, as before 
said, seated near him. If there was only a single judex, juror, judge— or even 
more, he or they frequently associated for their assistance some lawyers for ad- 
vice, who were thence called their ** CounatUora^^ and also termed <' assessors,** 
because seated together. Then the witnesses were examined, advocates heard ; 
and the voice of the majority taken, being the verdict If the defendant, when 
defeated, did not pay or perform according to the judgment, within thirty days, 
he was ^ given up, by the Prstor, to his adversary, and led away by him to 

servitude.'' tl 
The Laws of the Romans admit of a twofold classification — Republican and 

hmerial.^ They embrace both the government's ordinancea, which command 
and direct what shall be the rules of civil conduct ; and the righia of its sub- 
jects, which imply the privileges of civil liberty, security and justice. In every 
law, there is obligation and right ; as it requires each one to do what is just, 
and vindicates what is due to him. Among the Romans, Law was expressed 
by two Latin words — Lex and Jua ; the former being a written statute, ordi- 
nance, or a sanctioned usage ; the latter, implying what is just and right in it- 
self. 
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Of the Republican Laws, the Jirat in authority, were the ^atute-ejiactmentt 
by the two Comilia—o^ Centuries and of Tribes; principally the former. Some 
of these have been preserved entire, and the heads of nearly three hundred 
have come down to us ; the most of which retain the names of the magistrates 

who proposed them ; and state the year they were passed The steoni 

were the Decrees of the Senate, which, however, thoufrh sanctioned by the 
Tribunes, were never of the greatest authority, and became even feeble in the 
decline of the Republic The third, were the Prcdor'a tdicU, ulti- 
mately a perpetual edict, or body of rules and orders, as previously mentioned. 
.... The fourth branch consisted of legal opinions. These being only the 
writings of learned Lawyers, or rather, answers to questions propounded to 
them, were not, during the Republic, considered to be authorities, though read 
with avidity, and treated with great respect. Their opinions, however, were of 
more considerable force, because they often sat as Counsellors or Assessors, io 
difficult cases, with the ** Indices," or judicial jurors, and constituted a part of 
the Prstor's court. Indeed, the third Valentinian directed the jurors to be 
guided in their decisions by the opinions of certain Civilians, in points of Law. 
These four were the sources of the Roman Republican Jurisprudence. 

The Imperial Laws consisted of Rescripts and Compilations. Of these were 
1, the Epistles, being the Emperor^s opinions, in cases of doubt and difficalty ; 
9, his Decrees, which were his judgments, given in court, when he sat there; 
S, his Edicts, being what the Senate's decrees were, in times of the Republic; 
4, the Imperial Constitutions,* known as the acts of his declared will, which 
oame at length to have the force and effect of law ; and 5, his JVovels. These 
were his decisions of new questions arising out of several CompUatums ex- 
tant. One of them was made and published by order of the 2d Tbeodo- 
sius, A. D. 438; but it only contained the imperial constitutions of the preceding 
century, and did not meet the exigency of the public wishes. Others were the 
works of individual lawyers ; and at length the laws and law-books were multi- 
plied, so as to exceed, before the end of another age, 2,000 volumes. To ad- 
minister the relief desired, the Emperor Justinian appointed Tribonian and six- 
teen other eminent Lawyers, to reduce the whole Roman law to method and 
order, t Accordingly, in A. I). 529, appeared the Code, containing the Imperial 
Constitutions; and A. D. 533, was published the great Tribonian compilation, 
under the title of Digests or Pandects — arranged into 50 books, { divided by 
titles, which were subdvided by laws, duly numbered. This work was a collection 
out of all the sources of the Roman Laws — including the solemn opinions of 
the most learned Civilians. The same year were also published the htstiiuUs,^ 
composed by three Lawyers, which contained the elementary principles of the 
Law, in four hooks, divided into TStles or Chapters, and tliese severally into 
paragraphs. Thus, the Justinian Code, [** Corpus Juris Civilis Romani,*!] is 
constituted of the Code or Imperial Constitutions — the Institutes — the Pan- 
dects, and the Novels ; all which being confirmed by the Emperor, ^ in the name 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ,'* became law throughout the Eastern Empire, till 
A. D. 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 

From this view of the Civil Law, we proceed to the consideration of the 
Civilians or Roman Lawyers. 

This order of men may be traced to the institutions of Romulus himself. 
For when he had originated the distinction between noblemen and common 
people — the patricians and plebeians, he ordained, that every plebeian in the 
character of a client, should choose some patrician his patron, Q thus, in the true 
spirit of this wise policy, forming an artificial parentage and sonship, somewhat 
compensatory for the distinction established. Hence, to the priests and those 
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of patrician rank — to men illastrious, educated, magisterial and influential, the 
poor, the young, the ignorant and the afflicted, had a right to look and apply 
for advice, assistance, and defence, as able and trust-worthy helpers; while 
they received in return, from their dependent clients, every testimony of res- 
pect — even a devotion of life itself, to their service. The parties were always 
tet friends, distinguished by mutual acts of fidelity and affection ; and never 
allowed to testify, nor even speak against each other. To have a good patron, 
was esteemed a mark of divine favor j to have numerous clients, was thought 
to be proof of proportionate merit.* 

The rival collisions which ensued between the parties patrician and plebeian, 
and resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy when it had existed 245 years, 
and the triumph of the plebeian claims, in the creation of the Tribunes, 15 
years afterwards, paved the way for the Twelve Tables, which were ratified 
the dOOth year of the city, and 450 before Christ. All laws prior to this period, 
were nothing more than usages and customs.f Differences were determined 
by the kings, according to the principles of natural equity ; while their orders 
and decisions, being observed as laws, were published either by pasting them 
on a whited wall in some public place, or by having them inscribed on tablets, 
and proclaimed by a herald.l But after the expulsion of the kings, not a ves- 
tige of these laws was allowed to remain valid, except such as were sanctified 
by common usage. The Consuls, their successors, however were under the like 
necessity of deciding cases upon the same equitable principles, there being no 
established rules to guide them, and the evils of uncertainty in every act of 
distributive justice, were increasing. All this being noticed by the intelligent 
plebeians, one Caius Terentius Arso, a Tribune of the Commons, proposed to 
Lave a body of laws established ; and though violently opposed by the Patri- 
cians, he obtained a decree of the Senate, — confirmed by the Comitia of Cen- 
turies, in favor of his proposition. Hence, three envoys were sent to Athens, 
to copy Solon's famous laws, and likewise to collect similar materials from the 
other Grecian States. Their report was committed to ten Patricians, who pre- 
pared and presented the Laws of the Twelve Tables^ previously mentioned ; 
which, being ratified in the Comitia of Centuries, A. C. 450, became the Na- 
tional Constitution, and were ever afterwards the foundation, rule, and ordinance 
of public and private right through the Roman world. Cicero said, that the 
work, in his opinion, was superior to all the philosophers* libraries extant. § 

These Tables form an era in the history of Roman jurisprudence.) Plebeian 
influence was now aware of its strength and ascendancy ; and within another 
eentary, all the great officers of state, not excepting the Pontiff himself, might 
be elected from the Plebeians. Thus office and honor were brought within the 
reach of every citizen ; and though war was a favorite employment, it was pre- 
sently found, that the arts of eloquence, like exploits in arms, commanded a 
sore passport to the heights of fame, so much the object of Romans. It had 
been apprehended, that literature would abate military ardor, and divert the 
mind from the field of glory ; — an idea now inceptivcly treated as a prejudice, 
rather than a truth. Soon rhetoric became a favorite study, and other branches 
of edacation were ardently pursued as pre-requisites to its triumphant 8uccess.11 

It was in the age subsequent to the Twelve Tables, that the profession of 
Lat0, as such, had its origin. The patricians had engrossed the learning of 
prior times ; they had also, like the Levites of Israel, been the oracles of the 
law, and they still thought themselves its sole depositaries. At first the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons vied with them for the palm, by keeping their doors 
open from morning to night, and giving aid and counsel to all who called upon 
them. Aspirants for office and promotion, they at once perceived, that all the 
orators in the Comitia or elsewhei'e, appeared to the greatest advantage, who 
were best acquainted with the principles and precepts of the law.^^ This 
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Stimulated to research and study ; a course of reading was commenced and 
pursued. During this period, there were framed, from time to time, many 
rules and forms of indispensable use in making bargains ; transferring property ; 
constituting agencies ; and instituting and prosecuting lawsuits. It likewise 
required skill to know what days suits at law might be commenced, and justice 
lawfully administered; some days being festival and lucky, some not A 
knowledge of these matters was for a long time confined to the Priests and 
Patricians; and particularly the festivals, and consequently the court-days, 
were exclusively known to them ; as the priests annually regulated the Roman 
Calendar. Alive to the subject, one Cneus Flavins, a notary or scribe of Appios 
Claudius Caecus, a Lawyer, surreptitiously copied his book of forms, A. C. 310, 
and published it. For this service the Comitia of Tribes made him CuniU 
^dile, and afterwards the Centurial Comitia elected him Pnetor.* 

But the present was an eventful era in the world. The canon of the Old 
Testament Scriptures had closed an age before ; the Jews were now subject to 
the Grecian dynasty ; spiritual darkness was shrouding that devoted people ; 
and mighty potentates, in succeeding ages, strove to avert pure religion and the 
laws of God from the earth. In so dark a period, how exhilarating to behold 
the lights of science blazing in Greece, and shining in Rome. Of the Roman 
literature, however, prior to this period, there is scarcely a vestige remaining; 
nor did the laws make very rapid progress, subsequently, towards system ; much 
less, did Roman jurisprudence for many ages deserve the inscription of per- 
fectibility. To qualify a young man for the profession of law, which had been 
80 great an ornament to the patricians, and the means of raising many of them 
to the highest honors of the Republic, presently became a subject of anxious 
pursuit. The youth, therefore, first attended the elementary schools, which 
were established in all the large towns of the Republic. They then went to 
the grammar seminaries, in which <Hhe teachers of the liberal arts'* were sup- 
ported by salaries ;f and thus acquired all the knowledge of letters at home, 
which their means allowed them. A taste for Grecian literature, in those ages, 
exclusively predominated, and groups of young men finished their education at 
Athens, and in other Grecian cities ; many of them becoming able to speak the 
Greek, with the facility they could their own vernacular Latin. Nay, as the 
Roman conquests and diplomatic intercourse extended, it was found to be im- 
portant for learned scholars to be acquainted with Egyptian, Carthaginian, Per- 
sian, Hebrew, and other languages ; and with the geography, history, laws and 
science of other countries. 

A young man entering upon the study of law{ and jurisprudence, attached 
himself, on terms stipulated, to some eminent Civilian ; read, and oflen tran- 
scribed the few law-books published ; made careful researches into the Pretor*s 
formulas of Rules, the laws of the Comitia, and decrees of the Senate ; con- 
sulted the written opinions of distinguished jurists ; collected legal forms ; and 
especially, committed the Twelve Tables to memory .§ But there were, during 
the Republic, very few law-writers, whose names have come down to us. Sexus 
^lius Pstus, Consul, A. C. 194, was an inconsiderable writer, though a most 
able lawyer. His exemplary application commends itself to every student ; 
being one whom Cicero greatly praised for his legal learning ; and Ennius, sur- 
named Catus, was distinguished for his skilful knowledge of the law. There 
were two eminent Lawyers, by the name of Quintus Martius Scevola, who 
were cotemporaries. One of them, so much applauded by Cicero, || as his learn- 
ed instructor in the study of the Civil Law, achieved, when Consul, a victory over 
the Dalmatians, and signalized himself greatly in the Marsian war. The other, 
appointed pro-consul of Asia — a learned, ingenious, and eminent orator and law- 
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yer, governed his province with so much discretion, as to be held up afterwards 
as a pattern of equity and moderation. He was murdered 82 A. C. in the civil 
wars of Marius Sylla. But lawyers in this period, sought fame rather by the 
sword, than by the tongue and pen. However, Caius Trebatius Testas, in 
Julius CfBsar's time, was eminently distinguished for his learning and integrity, 
his military experience, and his knowledge of law. He wrote nine books on 
religious ceremonies, and also treatises on the Civil law. These were of no 
small service to the student So was a treatise written by Lucius ^lius Gal- 
lus, concerning the signification of all law- words— being a law-dictionary. But 
it was under the imperial government, that the names of the most celebrated 
lawyers were recorded. The opinions of twenty* or more, appear in the 
Pandects. Two only can be mentioned — Domitias Ulpian, a persecutor of the 
Christians, who was deservedly killed, A. D. 226 ; and ^mylius Papinian, his 
cotemporary, from whose famous school proceeded many able Lawyers, called 
^ Papinianists.*' The students in these law-schools were called tnuiitors, and 
one can imagine better than describe, what relief Justinian's Body of Civil Law^ 
when it appeared, afforded to their studies, and how much it promoted their 
progress. When thoroughly read in legal science, and sufficiently versed in 
practical forms, they were fully examined,! and if found qualified for admission 
to the bar, their patron brought them forward, by introducing them to the man- 
aj^ement of causes jointly with himself. | Each legal junior was then a 
Legisperitus^ a Legista, or Lavoytr ; and af\er years of practice and experience, 
he was a JurisconatUlus, § Civilian, or Counsellor cU Law.^ 

At all times it is to be kept in mind, that the law was not undertaken during 
the Republic for the sake of pecuniary emolument It was a science studied 
principally to qualify men for distinction as orators, statesmen, or military offi- 
cers. The relationship of patron and client continued to exist, though gradually 
losing strength. Patrician patrons, when wealthy, resided on their estates in 
the country; professed lawyers dwelt in the city. Hero were holden the seve- 
ral Courts and Comitia ; here was the theatre for public speaking ; and here 
consultations were had, and advice given. An eminent Lawyer was a kind of 
oracle of the city. His gate was open to all, and oftentimes his doors were be- 
set with clients before day-break. Seated in a separate apartment, on a floor 
a little elevated, like a Prsetor's tribunal, he listened to his client's stories and 
statements — to which he gave his opinion or advice, sometimes verbally, some- 
times in writing. This service was originally granted by none other than by 
persons of the highest rank, distinguished for their superior wisdom and know- 
ledge. But Titus Coruncanius, the most ancient plebeian pontiff, A. C. 250, is 
said to have been the first who gave advice freely to all the citizens, clients or 
not, without distinction. This being popular, was imitated — no one being, at 
any time, forbidden to give advice about matters of law ; even a patron was 
only under obligation to his clients. It was common for such voluntary lawyer* 
to walk in the forum, and to such as sought his advice, he gave it on the spot or 
at his own house, as suited convenience. Their opinions were highly res- 
pected ; being given with much thought and care ; and sometimes lawyers, in- 
deed, consulted together on very difficult questions, in the temple of^ Apollo. 

It was among the offices of a patron to explain the law to his clients ; to give 
them advice ; to manage their suits, and argue their causes. But because a 
patron^ though a man of wisdom and learning, was not always a professional 
lawyer or eloquent orator, it was often found necessary to employ a learned and 
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popular advoeaUj* to plead the caase. After advice given, therefore, be who 
for another took inceptive conusance of a controversy, and the first steps in 
legal process, was a cognitor, similar in power and place to a modem attorney. 
A fourth agency in legal affairs, was that of Prodor^^ who acted for his client 
under special authority, and perhaps in his absence, though the law always re- 
quired the parties to be present iu all their trials.^ Those, moreover, known as 
Cantons in the Civil Law, were scriveners or draftsmen — ^lawyers, or perhaps 
notaries, of technical skill and learning, as special pleaders and conveyancers. 
In all civil causes, a patron or advocate, called the oralor^ and a cognitor, or at- 
torney, were allowed ; and sometimes such, on the request of parties who were 
poor, would be assigned to them. But no advocate nor cognitor, was allowed 
to a notorious or capital criminal, § who had forfeited his liberty or his life. To 
be but charged with such heinous turpitude, forfeited all claims to the allowance 
or aid of a legal advocate. There was no commissioned prosecutor ; the ac- 
cuser of high officers, was a magistrate — in other cases, he might be a private 
person, though seldom a lawyer ; and hence the public policy of withholding 
all appearance of succor from so daring and depraved an offender. To the 
examination of witnesses, succeeded the orations or pleadings of the patrons, 
[or advocates, when allowed,] being oflen the finest specimens of argument and 
oratory. Then it was, that they displayed the fruits of their erudition, and the 
flowers of their eloquence.| For the fine speaker, whether in the Senate, the 
Comitia, or the Forum, was sure of his laurels. Mean time, the culprit on trial, 
wore a rusty, defaced ffown ; and when his fate, if convicted, was death or ban- 
ishment, it was allowed to him, while engaged in pleading for himself, to pre- 
sent his wife and children before the comitia or tribunal to awaken in his behalf 
the sensibilities of the assembly or court But in process of time, the trials 
and speeches were extended to such an unreasonable length, as to educe the 
Pompeian law, A. C. 49, by which, in civil cases, the examination of witnesses 
was limited to three days ; and the plaintifTs orator was restricted by the water- 
glass to two hours, and the defendant's to three, in their respective speeches. 
The cases were stated on each side, and then argued ; and it was an immemo- 
rial usage for the lawyer to receive no pecuniary emolument To preserve in- 
violate this wise policy, it was found necessary, at length, for the Comitia to 
interpose, and they passed the Cincian law, A. C. 201, by which, every lawyer 
was forbidden to take money or any present for pleading a cause, under a four- 
fold penalty. IT 

The rewards which the able patron or eloquent advocate expected, were 
favor, fame, and promotion.** There were now no obstacles in the way of 
merit ; most of the judicial officers, and many other functionaries, were taken 
from the civilians ; and the most deserving were the most prominent candidates 
of all others. These presented their names to the magistrates; appeared 
abroad in gowns, white as the fuller's art could make them ; shook hands and 
familiarly conversed with every person they met ; and otherwise paid court to 
their fellow citizens in the way best calculated to win favor. So frequently 
had they, as public speakers, the opportunity to address popular assemblies, that 
DO other country presented superior encouragement to effort and eloquence. 
Their faine, especially when plumed by a knowledge of the law, often vied 
with the most exalted military merit in the field. The true reputation of the 
Civilians, was perhaps at its zenith, about an age before the Christian era. The 
lawyers in those times were of illustrious parentage, or of the best plebeian 
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talents : — learned, emulous, high-minded men. But their motives were entirely 
selfish ; virtue, valor, fame — these were in their view the supreme good. They 
were polytheists, and most superstitious devotees to auspices and omens. 
Strangers to any moral law that was divine, they thought little or nothing of 
the fear or favor of the '* Immortal [unknown] gods," as they called the infinite 
Deity. Nor did all those mythological deities, priests and sacrifices, so much 
as deepen or refine the moral sense. Had not their pagan rites rather, influ- 
ences in every way to harden and corrupt the whole heart? — so that, in conse- 
quence of riches and luxury, when introduced, and more especially when in- 
creased, afler the overthrow of Carthage, A. C. 149, the wealthy plebeians 
joined tlie patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the honors and 
emoluments of the Republic. The body of the people became oppressed ; 
the augurs were very obsequious oracles ; the lawyers were overawed ; the 
tribunes, bribed or overpowered, all gradually yielded their influence ; and 
Roman liberty fell into ruins.* 

But the change of the republican to the imperial government, had a revolu- 
tionary efiect upon the character both of the civilians, and of their profession. 
They were soon permitted to take fees from their clients, f though never to ex- 
ceed ten sestertia — about $300 of our money. The consequences were, that 
the ancient relationship between patrons and clients gradually fell into disuse; 
persons of the lowest rank often assumed the legal profession ; advocates, from 
a pretended desire of assisting their fellow-citizens, made a trade of their abili- 
ties and eloquence ; lawsuits were multiplied ; pleadings were venal ; and in 
short, they who once sought honor as a reward for their services, now began to live 
and even grow rich on the spoils of suitors' fortunes.^ Cicero says Lucullus re- 
ceived large sums in free gifts and legacies, and that he himself had been boun- 
tifully enriched in the same way.§ After the termination of the Republic, how- 
ever, the Lawyers became more numerous, and yet in general far more learned in 
their profession than before. As the avenues to promotion closed, they devoted 
themselves more exclusively to their vocation. Their opinions, which had the 
special regard of Augustus, grew into such credit in the reign of Tiberius, 
that he prohibited any person from presuming to give opinions in matters of 
law, without a special license ; and such opinions, in a subsequent reign were, 
onder an imperial command, received by the judges as law.|| But some had 
their whims. One Regulus, a famous advocate, used to wear a white patch on 
the one or the other side of his forehead, as he was to plead for plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Largius Licinius, a Civilian under Nero, introduced the custom so 
moch ridiculed by Pliny, of employing a herald, who followed them from court 
to court, to collect hearers that might applaud them while pleading ; for which 
terrice he received his "dole" — a doccur equal, perhaps, to forty cents. If 
Lawyers annually attended the pro-consuls^ pro-prtttors, and procurators from 
Rome, wheu they went into the Provinces. The powers of the first were 
mostly executive — the ^eco/it/, judicial — and the thirdf both — all the three being 
extra magistrates, invested with authority equivalent to the exigency of the 
place they were appointed to fill. The law always carefully guarded the pro- 
fession. For, by the Twelve Tables, a ** patron who defrauded his client, was 
execrable.*^ If an advocate used abusive language, or defended his client by 
fidse statements, or betrayed his cause, he was either suspended, removed, or 
penally punished.** 

To conclude — there were within the three first centuries of the Christian era, 
many able and eminent Lawyers, ff only one of whom can be particularly no- 
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ticed, ho being worthy of universal imitation and applause, as a standard of 
character in all places. This was Pliny the younger. He was bom A. D. 62, 
received the greatest part of his education under the celebrated Quintilian ; 
and at the age of 19, he appeared at the bar. Here he distinguished himself 
so much by his eloquence, that he and Tacitus * were esteemed the two great- 
est orators of the age. He did not make his profession an object of gain, like 
the rest of the Roman pleaders — he refused fees as well from the rich as the 
poorest of his clients ; declaring, that he cheerfully employed himself for the 
defence of innocence, the relief of indigence, and the detection of vice. 
When pro-consul over Pontus and Bythinia, he displayed most exemplary justice 
and philanthropy ; and the persecution, begun against the Christians, be caused 
to cease ; solemnly assuring the Emperor, Trajan, that *'the followers of Christ 
were a meek and inoffensive set of men — that their morals were pure and in- 
nocent, they being free from all crimes ; and that they voluntarily bound them- 
selves by the most solemn oaths to abstain from vice, and to relinquish every 
unjustifiable pursuit." f If he was popular in his Province, he was admired at 
Rome ; for there he was the friend of the poor, a patron of learning, and an 
example of alfable manners, and of the most excellent virtues. He expended a 
considerable part of his estate in his eflTorts to promote the instruction of his 
countrymen, and liberally aided youth whose poverty would otherwise have de- 
prived them of a public and liberal education. He died in the 52d year of his 
age. He wrote a history of his own times, which is lost — a panegyric on Tra- 
jan, which, with ten books of letters, only is preserved. These, embracing a 
great number of facts and anecdotes, exhibit a purity and elegance of style, 
worthy the pen of a Cicero ; and sentiments richly becoming the generous 
apologist of Christ's disciples.^ 

Still he possessed a character, devoid of one quality, and that of infinitely 
nore importance than any other. — Pliny was not a Christian. $ In every study, 
he was a better scholar than in the science of religion connected with the heart 
Nor is it without apprehensions, that too many, in subsequent ages, possessing 
talents, law-learning, and virtues of an high order, have been equally inex- 
perienced believers in the doctrines of divine forgiveness and grace,— content 
with the embellishments of the outer man, and of the mind, while strangers lo 
regenerate faith and disinterested motives. But there have been Civilians, ancient 
and modern, able to see the true and mighty difference between the laws of 
Moses and Justinian — between religious principles and moral sense ; and to find 
in tfie Scriptures, pardons as well as penalties : — Christian Lawyers, who re- 
flect Immanuel's image, by making the law a lamp, and the gospel its glory. 
For they value faith above fees or fame ; they counsel the widow and the or- 
phan without price or reward, and scatter peace and benefits among friends and 
foes. Wise to do ffood, they become co-helpers with the angels of the churches, 
to devise ways and means for the education and relief of the poor, and for pro- 
moting the best interests of the community. 

tiuM Celnu^ who cnnipired agaiDit Domitian, the principal tpeaker iir it. It reflect! much boDor opoa 

imperial montter; also, many a " Baaituty" i. e. in- the writer. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE ACADEMICAL AND THEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTION AT NEW HAMPTON, N..H. 

[Bjr William E. Womoiiva, M. A.*] 

New Hampshire was early distinguished for the prevalence of a deep sense 
of the importance of General Education. In common with the great body of 
our " New England Fathers," the original settlers, with their immediate descend- 
asits, regarded intelligence and religion as the basis of equitable government; 
and the only security of civil rights. Common schools were every where es- 
tablished. Academies, though at a comparatively later date, were incorporated, 
and several were amply endowed by private munificence. 

With similar views, in 18121, the citizens of New Hampton (a small town ia 
tbe central section of the State,) then but a handful in numbers, and with very 
•mall pecuniary means, determined upon establishing an Academy, or Grammar 
School, within their own limits. And such was the zeal and fixedness of purpose 
manifested in the enterprise, stimulated by some opposition of a local character, 
that, in five days after the preliminary meeting to devise means for the erection 
of suitable buildings, the frame of an edifice, twenty-six feet by thirty-two, with 
two commodious halls, was put upon its foundation. Previous application hav- 
ing been made, June 27, 182 J, an act incorporating " the Proprietors of New- 
Hampton Academy," passed the Legislature of New Hampshire. The build- 
ing above mentioned, which was commenced April 12, having been nearly com- 
pleted, at the first meeting, under the act of incorporation, July 16, 1821, a 
committee was authorized to procure an instructor; and subsequently Mr. George 
Richardson, then about to graduate at Dartmouth College, was appointed Pre- 
ceptor. The income of the school was voted for his support At a subsequent 
meeting of the Proprietors, Aug. 6, 1821, agreeably to the provisions of the 
charter, a Board of Overseers, consisting of five members, was chosen ; viz. 
Hon. John Mooney, of Meredith, Rev. Thomas Fowle, of Holderness, Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, of New Hampton, Moses H. Bradley, Esq., of Bristol, and 
John K. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, Ms. November 12, 1821, a Board of 
Trustees was also appointed, consisting of George Richardson, (he having en- 
tered upon his duties as Principal,) W. B. Kelley, Esq., Stephen Magoon, Esq., 
John Harper, and Joshua B. Drake, all of New Hampton. The immediate di- 
rection of the affairs of the school, aside from personal instruction, was placed 
in the hands of the Trustees, subject to the ultimate control of the Board of 
Proprietors. The powers and duties of the Overseers do not appear to have 
been defined, otherwise than merely to review the proceedings of the Trustees, 
and report to the Proprietors. However singular the creation of two such dis- 
tinct organizations may appear, deriving all their power from a Corporate Body, 
to which the people at large were admitted by the payment of the small sum 
of five dollars, it was doubtless considered a wise and liberal policy ; and savors 
•trongly of that democratic principle which is so prevalent among the yeomanry 
of the ** Granite State." It is certainly a peculiar feature in the government of 
Kterary institutions. 

The first academy building, the cost of which was estimated at $900, was 
completed, as has been before intimated, by subscriptions mostly from inhabit- 
ants of the town. Among the original donors, we notice as the principal, the 
names of John K. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, W. B. Kelley, Esq., and daughter, 
John Harper, Joshua B. Drake, and Nathaniel Norris, a singularly worthy and 
Qpright citizen, who has been in the service of the Institution as Treasurer, 
with the exception of but a short interval, since its first organization. All were 
anxious to contribute their mite, if not in money, at least in its equivalent, and 



* Mr. Wording, at tho timo of his preparing thb article, was Profosior of Latin and Greek Lane uaget 
mud Ijiteratare, in the New Hampton Institnuon. He haa tinee become Prioeipal of the FMiialo uepait- 
maut ka tiM High School at Cliaraw, ia South Carolina.— £i«. Q.uaH. Rig. 
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the man who furnished his barrel of cider or bushel of potatoes, was consideredf 
in the estimation of himself and of public opinion, as providing as useful and 
ample a quota, as many of his compeers. The Academy was opened equally 
for gentlemen and ladies; and the first year, under the administration of 
Mr. Richardson, the Preceptor, there were eleven ladies, and twenty-nine gen- 
tlemen. During the second year, 1822, the whole number was eighty-seven; 
and in 182^^, seventy-seven. In May, 1825, Mr. Richardson resigned. He is 
represented as having been a good scholar. He was an Episcopalian, of good 
reputation, and devotedly pious. He has since deceased. 

Mr. Richardson's immediate successor was Rev. Bezaleel Smith, then of 
Randolph, Vt., a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Rye. He is said by the people of the place, though a 
man of decision, to have gained the affection of his pupils in an eminent de- 
gree, and to have exercised an important influence in furthering the interests 
and reputation of the school. 

The New Hampshire Baptist General Convention being in session at Mere- 
dith the same year, overtures, soliciting its aid, were made by the Board of 
Proprietors of New Hampton Academy, which, upon certain conditions, were 
acceded to by the Convention ; and in June 1826, on petition, the original char- 
ter was 80 amended as to give said Convention the power of appointing five 
Trustees and five Overseers, in addition to the number appointed by the Corpo- 
rators, with the Principal ex officio. The name of New Hampton Academy 
was changed to that of the New Hampton Academical and Theological Insti- 
tution, and it was provided that the Principal should be a regularly ordained 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination. In consequence of this new arrange- 
ment, Mr. Smith resigned his ofiice as Principal, and the Rev. Benjamin T. 
Farnsworth was appointed his successor and Professor of Ancient Languages, 
and Mr. Smith Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The first 
Trustees appointed by the Convention under the charter as amended, were the 
Rev. Messrs. Williams, of Concord, Pilsbury, of Hebron, Tripp, of Compton, 
Richardson, of Gilmanton, and Taylor of Sandbornton. The first Overseers 
were the Rev. Messrs. Crocket, of Sandbornton, Gibson of Goffstown, Higbee, 
of Alstead, Ames, of Washington, and Davis, of New London. Here com- 
menced a new era in the history of the Institution. It not only received the 
patronage of the Convention, but became an object of intense solicitude to the 
denomination in the whole State. Through the blessing of God, and favored 
by auspicious counsels, it soon became ^the InstUtUion^* of the Baptists in New 
Hampshire, and acquired a celebrity in other States, and in the community 
generally, rarely equalled by any institution of a similar grade in the Union. 
The place, from its retired situation, and its freedom from the varied tempta- 
tions of city schools, was deemed a safe resort for youth from Boston, and other 
cities. Hence a considerable number of the scholars at first, were boys ; none 
of whom, however, were admitted under eight years of age. As its reputation 
for sound learning advanced, young men, particularly of the class preparing for 
College, in great numbers availed themselves of its advantages. The whole 
number of students for the year 1826, was one hundred and sixteen ; and in 
1832, the last year of Professor Farnsworth's administration, the number in- 
creased to three hundred and fourteen. A plan somewhat peculiar, which was 
carried into effective operation, for the increase of available funds, was adopted 
at the same time, to bring in a large number of students. Each church, for a 
specified number of years, was pledged to pay the tuition of one scholar or 
more, with liberty to send him or not. 

In August 1827, Mr. Smith resigned. The Board of Trustees, as appears 
from their records, testified their high regard for his character, by a formal reso- 
lution. From this time till 1832, Mr. Farnsworth was assisted principally by 
temporary teachers, when the Rev. William Heath was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Meanwhile, an additional edifice had 
been erected, thirty-six feet square, with two commodious halls ; one designed 
for a chapel, and the other for recitations, philosophical apparatus, minerals, &c. 
June 2, 1828, preliminary measures were adopted for the erection of an edifice 
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of brick, of three stories, one hundred feet by thirty-six. The estimated cost 
was eight thousand dollars. Of this sum, it appears that the Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, late of Providence, R. I., subscribed five hundred dollars ; and Mr. Simp- 
son of Boston two thousand dollars, in addition to his subscription of seventy- 
five dollars per annum, for five years, at the commencement of the school, which 
was to enure, in the language of the original charter, to the *^ the promotion 
of science and the useful arts." Mr. Simpson was, in the infancy of the Insti- 
tution, and even, till his death, in 1837, justly regarded as its chief patron, as 
the recorded testimonials of the Trustees fully evince. 

The above-mentioned building was actually commenced in 1829, and com- 
pleted in 1831. It comprises a dining hall, and, with an attic story, thirty-sevea 
dormitories. 

With a liberality worthy of all praise, in April 1828, the citizens of Smith's 
village, so called, in the town of New Hampton, proposed to place by deed, in 
the hands of the Board of Trustees, a suitable edifice for a Female Seminary, 
on condition that it should be located in that place, as a distinct branch of the 
Institution. The proposition was gratefully acceded to, and in the following 
year this branch of the Seminary went into operation. Miss Martha Hazeltine 
was appointed Principal, and Miss Rebecca Hadley, assistant. 

In June of the same year, for the purpose, probably, of securing more effec- 
tually the religions character of the institution, agreeably to a petition of the 
corporators, the act of incorporation was further amended, by giving to the 
Baptist Convention of the State of New Hampshire, the power of electing 
seven, instead of Jive Trustees, comprehending a decided majority of the whole 
Board ; and providing that *' no alteration shall hereafler be made, without the 
consent of the aforesaid Baptist Convention." 

Early in the year 1833, Mr. Farns worth resigned his station, and the Rev. E. 
B. Smith, a graduate of Middlebury College, and subsequently of Newton 
Theological InstiliUion, at that time pastor of the Baptist church in Poultney, 
Vt, was appointed his successor, as Principal, and Professor of Theology. 
Mr. Farnsworth, since President of Georgetown College, and now Principal of 
the Pratber Grove Seminary in Louisville, Ky., appears to have enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished reputation both as an instructor and disciplinarian. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and his early associates in study speak in the 
highest terms of his literary attainments. His energy, firmness, and perse- 
verance, contributed, in no small degree, to give that popular character to the 
Institution, which has since been so uniformly sustamed. The Trustees do 
not appear to have failed in properly appreciating his labors. For upon his re- 
signation, we find the following flattering testimonial: — *' Resolved, that the 
Board of Trustees of the Academical and Theological Institution of New 
Hampton, regret the dissolution of the connection of Professor B. F. Farns- 
worth with the Institution ; and that the thanks of the Board be presented him 
for his unwearied and successful efforts to promote the interests of the Semi- 
nary over which he has so long and so ably presided." 

Although the name of the Institution had been changed in 1826, which ap- 
peared indicative of an intention to organize a Theological Department as dis- 
tinct from the original design of the grammar school, yet no measures to this 
effect were adopted till August, 1828, when the outline of a course of Theo- 
logical study, was reported by a committee of the Board. Much, however, 
was lefl to the decision of the Professor of Theology, from a consideration of 
the varying circumstances of students, who might present themselves for ad- 
mission, and the immediate and pressing wants of the churches. The minimum 
requisitions, were a common English education, with the principles of Interpre- 
tation, private reading of the Old and New Testaments, with critical examina- 
tions and recitations ; Dissertations on a brief series of subjects, embracing 
Christian doctrine, practice and experience ; with plans of discourses for the 
pulpit. The middle course, was a thorough English education, embracing the 
systems of natural and moral Science ; Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, in a course of recitations from Paley, Butler, &c. ; a system of Di- 
vinity from Fuller, Dwight, Hopkins, &c., with the preceding requisitions. 
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The maximum requisitions were intended for those who might possess the 
literary attainments mentioned above, and have, in addition, a knowledge of the 
Original Languoges, or of the Greek only, viz.: translation and critical com- 
parisons of the original with the common English versions ; Lectures on Pas- 
toral duties, with such other exercises as tlie Professor might deem proper. 
These several courses have been modified from time to time, into the regular 
course, as presented in the following schedule. 

First Year. 

t * m» C Alp^ebra, Principles of Physiolo^ry, Elements of CompositioD, Scripture 
18t l^rm. ^ Geography, Biblical Antiquities. 

9d d 5 Chemistry, Natural Theology, Religious Affections, History of the U. S., 
' ^ Principles of Elocution. 

Second Year. 

1 # T Mt 5 Geometry, Tntellectual Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, lospiratioo 
isi lerm. ^ ^^ ^^^ Scriptures, General History. 

2d do. Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Principles of Interpretation. 

Third Year. 

1 * rwy,,^^ C Natural Philosophy, Biblical Exegesis, Biblical Theology, Ecclesiastical 
I8t lefin.j^ History. 

9A An S Astronomy, Ecclesiastical History, (con.) Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Bibli- 
^ "^' i cal Theology, (coo.) Rhetoric. 

Fourth Year. 

i.# ^...M«> ( Logic, Butler's Analogy, Homilectics, Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical 
1st lerm. ^ xheology, (con.) 

OA An i Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical Theology, (con.) Pulpit Eloquence, 
^ "*^' i Pastoral Care. 

These plans may seem too limited ; but they do not appear so upon a com- 
parison'of circumstances. There are but six or eight thousand Baptist communi- 
cants in the State of New Hampshire, and many of the existing churches havt 
hteUy and are still altogether destitute of pastoral instruction ; and not being tho- 
roughly convinced of the utility of a course of Classical as well as Tlitological 
discipline, are continually presenting the most pressing claims for the imnudiaU 
service of the young men whom God has called to the work of the sacred min- 
istry. As public opinion in the denomination becomes gradually corrected, and 
more ample means are provided for the support of instruction, it is the design 
of the Trustees to extend and elevate the course, and to furnish the requisite 
increased facilities. We have an earnest of this, in the recent enlargement of 
the annual subscription by which the Professor has hitherto been sustained, — 
the devising of legacies contributing to the establishment of a permanent fund, 
and the appointment of an additional Professor, in 1838, in the person of the 
Rev. I. N. Brown, late pastor of the Baptist church and society in Exeter. 

It does not appear that the Theological Department as a distinct branch of 
the Institution went into full operation, until the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith in 1833; at which time there were seventeen students, which num- 
ber, in 1839, had increased to thirty-one. The establishment and perpetuation 
of a pious and devoted ministry, was one of the chief objects of the Directors 
of the Institution. Hence, in addition to the usual license or testimonial from 
the church to which the candidate may have belonged, he was required to sub- 
scribe a declaration *' that he had earnestly consulted the Divine will with all 
sincerity and uprightness of heart, and submission to the sovereign control of 
Providence." He was required to make it his first and chief object to cultivate a 
spirit of deep and uniform piety, to maintain habits of strict, exemplary Chris- 
tian deportment, to manifest a readiness to improve every opportunity to do 
good, to endure sacrifices and trials, and in every way to advance the great ob- 
ject to which he had consecrated his life. ** And for the exercise of these 
active habits, the manifold character of the Institution and students has always 
afforded ample scope. The Department has a Library consisting of six han- 
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dred well selected volumes, which is constaDtly increasing. There is also a 
Lyceum for mutual improvement in personal piety, and weekly religiotis dis* 
cussion. 

In the same year, Jeremiah Chaplin, Jr., son of President Chaplin, late of 
Waterviile College, was appointed Professor of Languages. The finished 
education and accurate scholarship of this gentleman, afforded a strong guaran- 
tee to the friends of classical learning, that that great desideratum in most of 
our schools — a thorough preparation for college, would be fully realized, in thifl 
Institution. His resignation, the following year, was much regretted. He was 
succeeded by Stephen Morse, Esq., now associate Professor of Languages in 
the Wake Forest College, N. C, who was in his turn succeeded by the writer 
of this article. Mr. Morse was an excellent teacher, and the beneficial results 
of his successful labors will long be remembered by the friends of the Instita- 
tion, and by those graduated under his charge during their whole literary career. 
He seems to have been the first who set himself seriously to work in correcting 
the long cherished habit of mere translation, without regard to grammaticid 
accuracy or analysis. Professor Heath was succeeded in the department' of 
Mathematics, by I. B. White, Esq., now in charge of the same department in 
the college mentioned above. Mr. White seemed to have been deservedly 
popular both with the Trustees and students, and in all the branches of his su- 
perintendence, to have introduced those habits of strict analysis, by which 
knowledge, instead of being the mere ^lumber of memory,*' is a source of 
pleasure to the possessor, and of the greatest value to mankind. 

A Literary Society was formed at the commencement of the school in 1821, 
out of which grew the present society called the "Literary Adelphi." Aboat 
the year 1830, a new society originated, under the name of the "Social Fra- 
ternity," composed principally of seceders from the society already established. 
These societies have continued till the present time. They furnish nearly equal 
advantages, having each a well selected library of about six hundred volumes. 
Their Reading Rooms, furnished with much taste and elegance, are provided 
with the various leading political and religious papers of the State, and with 
the Reviews and popular Periodicals of the Union. They have always exerted 
an important influence in extending the patronage of the Institution. 

In 1835, the Institution was visited by the Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby, Dele- 
gates from the Baptist Union in England to the United States Triennial Bap- 
tist Convention. Their description of the examination, studies, and other exer- 
cises, in the published account of their tour, can but be gratifying to its friends. 

The same year, Mr. White was succeeded by Mr. Pierce, a recent graduate of 
Waterviile College. This gentleman afler efficiently and successfully laboring 
for a time, was obliged, in consequence of ill health, to resign, that he might 
remove to a more congenial climate. He is at present the Principal of a lite- 
rary institution in Macon County, Georgia. Mr. Pierce was succeeded by the 
Rev. Amasa Buck, in the fall of 1836. Mr. Buck brought with him, from the 
Academy over which he had formerly presided, a valuable Philosophical and 
Astronomical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, &c., the whole comprising a col- 
lection unequalled by that of any similar institution in New England. This the 
Institution subsequently obtained by purchase. Mr. Buck was succeeded by 
Prof. W. L. Eaton. 

The Female Seminary, which commenced its operations as a distinct branch 
of this Institution in 18*^, arose, in a few years, to such a degree of distinction, 
that, though the number of students, the first year, was but 54, the minimum 
average for each year for the last eight years, has not been less than 150. The 
permanency of the principal teachers has contributed, in no small degree, to this 
prosperous result About the year 1834, a Library and Missionary Society was 
formed, to which most of the young ladies attiiched themselves soon afler be- 
coming members of the Seminary. It meets weekly, for literary exercises, and 
monthly, for Missionary purposes. Its character and proceedings are already 
made known to the public by its annual reports. In 1837, a course of studv, 
of the most liberal character, was prescribed for the female department, which, 
to a considerable extent, has been adopted in practice. 
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From the foregoing particulars, it will be seen that the design of the Instita- 
tion is Ist, To prepare young men of promise for tho service of the ministry. 
2(1, To furnish a complete preparatory course of classical study, for college, 
dd. To qualify young men for successful teachers of English schools, and for 
mercantile and manufacturing pursuits. 4th, To furnish common schools and 
female seminaries with a competent supply of qualified and efficient teacherai 
The patronage of the Institution for several years past, has been remarkably 
uniform, the whole number of students varying from 350 to 390, each successive 
year. Thousands of young men have enjoyed its advantages, and hundreds of 
them have been or are now employed in the work of the ministry. 

The Institution has been singularly and extensively blessed with revivals of 
religion. Fifty, as was hoped, experienced the pardoning grace of God, during 
the fall of 1839. The Institution has been sustained by the prayers and con- 
tributions of a religious community ; and iia religious character has ever been 
one of its essential features. 



POPULATION OF CHINA. 

[Abridged from tho work of Mr. Medhukbt, publiiliod in 183d.] 

We have somewhat more than probability to guide us, in endeavoring to 
ascertain the population of China. We have the evidence of men who have 
long resided in the country, and a variety of estimates taken by the natives 
themselves, and published by imperial authority. While the learned of Europe 
are sitting at home, and calculating what may or may not be, which they decide 
according to their several hypotheses, and paitialities; we have the testimony 
of eye witnesses and actual resident««, as to what really exists. Between these 
bare supposers and personal inquirers there can be no difficulty in determining 
on whom most reliance is to be placed. The speculators on China^s population, 
however, aware that facts are against them, have sought to throw discredit on 
the witnesses produced on the other side, by Iwstowing on them the most 
opprobrious ephitets, and calling their veracity into question on every occasion. 
The authorities most likely to furnish information on the subject of China, are 
the Catholic missionaries, and the Chinese themselves. The former, who 
penned the " Edifying and curious letters," are sometimes spoken of jocularly 
as "reverend gentlemen" telling their " pleasant stories ;" at other times more 
cavalierly, as " stupid and lying missionaries, who contrived to impose upon 
Europeans with their absurd and ridiculous notions." Make Brun, however, 
describes them as " weak and credulous, rather than wilfully mendacious." It 
must be confessed, that these are rather hard terms to bestow npou men who 
have left their native land, and ventured all, to spread what they conceive to 
foe the truth; men, at the same time, of much learning, and, one would hope, of 
some sincerity — who have deserved better than to be denounced as downright 
liars, in matters where they had neither interest nor inclination to deceive. 
Their opportunities for ascertaining the fact, were many and great, as they 
were engaged, by imperial authority, in travelling through the various prov- 
inces, and drawing up a statistical view of the empire ; so that they were not 
likely to be easily imposed upon by accounts inconsistent with truth. 

The Chinese authorities have been treated in a still more unscrupulous man- 
ner, and the estimate given by a principal mandarin, to Sir Giles Staunton, is 
described as being as complete an example of Chinese mendaciousness, as any 
«ver afforded ; and, as a document, bearing on its very face, the marks of fabrica- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to get rid of adverse testinwny, by throwing dis- 
credit on the judgment or veracity of the witnesses ; but though the Chinese may 
be, generally, given to fabrication and exaggeration, yet, in a matter where the 
only trial of veracity is to transmit returas from the people to the government. 
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and to record them in public documents, we do not see why they may not be 
believed. The documents, thus drawn up and published by the Chinese ex- 
ecutive, are not intended for the eyes of foreigners, or meant to exalt native 
resources in the estimation of surrounding nations; on the contrary, the 
emperor, in the edicts referring to the population, does not speak of its amount 
in a boasting, but a complaining tone ; for, like another Malthus, he is afraid 
lest the increase of population should entrench on the means of subsistence, and 
a famine be produced ; he, therefore, exhorts the people to diligence in bus* 
bandry, that they may raise as many of the necessaries of life as possible, and 
to economy in their expenditure, that they may make them go as far as they 
can. 

Now, however mendacious the Chinese may generally be, we can only expect 
them to gratify their lying propensities when interest allures, or when they 
have no means for ascertaining the truth. That they can have no interest in 
deceiving the world, is evident from their unconsciousness of these statement! 
being published to the world ; and that they have every possible means of 
ascertaining the amount of the population, will ap))car from the manner ia 
which those returns are made, and the census obtained. The law on this sub- 
ject, is as follows : — 

" All persons wfiatevcr 8hMl be icgi^icred, according to their rc«poctivc prore9!iions 
or vocations. When a fHntily has omitted lo make any entry in ihe public register, 
the master thereof, if possessing; land* churgeablu with contributions to the revenue, 
•hall be punched with one hundred blows ; but if he po^ses9 no such property, with 
eighty blows. When any master of a (;imily has among his household, strangers who con- 
stitute, in fact, a distinct family, but omits to make a corres|H>nding entry in the public 
register, or registers theia as members of his own family, he shall be punished with one 
hundred blowst, if such strangers possess taxable properly ; and with eighty blows, if they 
do not possess such property ; and if the person harbored is nut a stranger, but a rela- 
tive, possessing a separate establishment, tlie punishment of the master so offending, shall 
be less than as aforesaid by two degrees, and the person hni*bored shall be liable to the 
same punishment. In all these cases, the regiitter is to be immediately corrected. In 
■II the districts of the empire, one hundred families shall form a division, in order to pro- 
vide a head and ten assessors, who«c duty it is to assist and oversee in the performance of 
all public matters. These ^eldera' must see that all the families in their respective di- 
visions have been registered ; and failure in doing this, exposes them to the bamboo. 
The returns of population are to be made annually." 

On this subject, Dr. Morrison observes: — 

*' In the Chinese government, there appears great regularity and system. Every dis- 
trict has its appropriate officer; every street its constable; and every ten houses a 
ly thing- man. Thus they have all the requisite means of ascertaining the population 
with considerable accuracy. Every family is required to have a board, always hanging 
up In the house, and ready for the inspection of authorised officers, on which the names 
of all persons, men, women, and children, in the house, are inscribed. This board is 
called a mun pac, ' door tablet,' because, where there are women and children within, 
the officers are expected to take the account from the board at the door. Were all the 
ioroates of a family faithfully inserted, the amount of the population would, of course* 
be ascertained with great accuracy. Kut it is said, that names are sometimes omitted, 
through neglect or design ; others think that the account of persons given in, is gene- 
rally correct." 

The census thus annually called for, by the Chinese government, and pub- 
lished in their ofHcial accounts of the empire, is demanded with the view of 
enabling the ruling powers to ascertain the state of the country, in order that 
they may apportion the due amount of government officers, and police force, to 
each district, and make suitable provision for the necessities of the people, in 
case of famine. According to the system adopted by the reigning dynasty, a 
considerable proportion of money and grain is retained in the provinces for the 
service of the state, and the exigencies of the people; and it would be difficult 
to know what amount should be reserved, unless the average number of the 
inhabitaDts were ascertained. It is, then, to assist the government, in making 
proper arrangements for the home administration, and not to impose eitlier on 
themeelvefl or foreigners, that this census is taken. It ia published in a work* 
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given out bjr hnpeml Kuihoritj, called tbe Ta-tsing-bwuy-Ieen, or " Collecticpn 
of fliatuiea for the preaeot dynsK^," where tbe various uraDgemeuts, for the 
directioQ of the lii mbuuali, are fully panic ulari zed. Under the item of reve- 
■ue, the account of the population occura; and as this work has been publi^ed 
tX different periods, it afibrda ■ criierioD to judge of the state of the populalion 
through eucceasiTO years. 

NoCT tbe question occura, Are these offieia] documents to be believed, or an 
they not ? When any European govomment orders a census to be made, and 
publisbefl a state paper, declariiig that such and such is the result of tfaeii 
rwe arches and calculaliooH, it is generally believed. No one objects to the state- 
ment, on the ground of that governmenl profeesing the religion of the Romish 
or Greek church, or profesung no religion at all ; but since it is a matter of 
Bere civil polity, with which they must have a much better scquaiotance than 
Mben can possibly have, they are allowed (o make their own atatement, and 
•re believed accordingly. In negotiating with foreign powers, or in managing 
matters which immediately concern their individual inlereHls, the Chinese do 
•omelimea practice deception ; but, in mattets of sober fact and actual calcula- 
tion, we do not see why the Chinese should not be credited as well aa othen. 
We receive, without scruple, their account of the number of their provinces, 
counties, and districts; tbe aggregate of their officers, and the amount of their 
nvenue ; and why not take their estimate of the population ? at least, until we 
ean find one made hy those who have better opportunities of OBcertaining tbe 
fret. It will not do for us, who have only supposition to guide us, to contend 
with those who are in the habit of counting the people every year, and bare 
such efficient means of arriving at the truth. We may make some deductions 
Ibr tbe extravagance of eastern nslinns, and receive with caution the statements 
•f difTerent years, which we can compare together, and endeavor to ascertain 
Ibe rate of increase ; but we ore not at liberty to coll them liars, till we con 
prove them to have erred wilfully in this matter. 

It is now time to introduce to the notice of the reader, the various estimates 
vrhich hsve been given hy tbe Chinese themselves, with the authorises on 
which they rest, in order that a complete view may be formed of ibe gradual 
giowlb, and present state, of the Chinese population. 
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The above items are taken from regular Chinese works, and depend on the 
authority of official documents. By these, it will be seen, that before the Tartar 
conquests, when the ChlDese dwelt under their native emperors, the population 
amounted to 60,000,000 ; and that after tbe invasion of tbe empire, by the rulers 
of the present dynasty, the population suddenly fell off to twenty or thirty 
millions ; at which state it continued for fifty yeare, when it gradually rose, lit) 
it reached a hundred, and, aubsequently, three hundred and odd inillionB. In 
order to account for this, it may he necessary to observe, that the wars whieb 
took place on tbe transferof the empire into new bands, greatly diminished the 
number of the people : that, for scores of years, a greet part of the empire 
remained unsubdued, en which account, the Tartare could not reckon on tbe 
Miabitants of the southern and western provinces sa their subjects ; and that, 
M tbe commencement of the present dynasty, the revenue was levied in the 
shape of a capitation tax, which, of course, led a great number to evade enrol- 
ment, lest th^ should be held responsible for the impost demanded by the 
government officers. Hence, it is not difficult to account fi>r the great falling 
off in the population, during tbe first years of the present dynasty, and for the 
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amazing dilTerence between the forty-ninth and fiftieth year^f Kang-be, when 
the capitation tax was removed, and converted into a land tax. Indeed ooii- 
sidering the change of nieusures, adopted by the government, it was rather to 
be expected that the returns for the following year, would exhibit an increaae 
of twenty instead of five millions; as all those who had been previously deterred 
from giving in their names, had now every motive for concealment removed^ 
and would willingly allow the registration of their signatures. 

From the year 1711 to the year 1753, a period of forty-two years, the popu- 
lation appears to have advanced, from twenty-eight millions and a half to a 
hundred and three millions. This may be accounted for, partly in the way 
above mentioned, and partly by the gradual increase of the population. This 
increase will not appear very great, if it be considered, that an excess of ^ree 
per cent, per «nnum, on the births over the deaths, will make the populatiott 
treble itself in the dme specified. The next increase, according to the ofiicial 
returns, is of a like cliaracter: viz. from 102,328,258 in 1753, to 307,467,200, in 
17d2; or a triple sum in about forty years. And, when we consider, that 
during these two periods of forty years each, the dominions of the Tartar 
Chinese monarch were extending, and more and more persons were inscribed 
on the population list ; besides the perfect tranquillity which the empire enjoyed 
during the whole scries of years, it is not to be wondered at, that the population 
should advance at such a rapid rate. 

The customs and institutions of the Chinese, doubtless, contributed much $• 
this increase ; for, according to the precepts of Confucius, << of the three de^^veee 
of unfiiial conduct, to be without posterity, is the greatest ;" henoe the Chmeae 
of every class and degree marry when quite young, and rejoice in nothing ao 
much as in the increase of their families. Added to the strong desire of issuoi 
we may allude to the bounties offered by the Tartar rulers, when fully estab- 
lished in the dominion of the empire, proposing grants of the land which had 
been previously deserted by the terrified population, to any who would setd* 
down and cultivate it ; which has induced many to spread over the countryi 
and to prosecute the quiet and healthy arts of husfaiandry ; by which their 
industry has been exercised, and their increase promoted ; until now the whol« 
land is full of inhabitants, and they arc bursting their bonds on every side. 

From 17U2 to 1812, a period of twenty years, the increase has been incon* 
siderable compared with former years, being only one-sixth of the whole, and 
scarcely an addition of one per cent, per annum. This diminution in the rate 
of increase, during the last twenty years, previous to 1812, may be accoimted 
ibr, partially by the growth of emigration, and, more fully, by the ialrodueiitm 
of •ptiim, which, since the latter part of the last century, has been smuggled 
into the country, at an enormous rate. Those who have not seen the effects of 
opium smoking, in the eastern world, can hardly form any conception of its 
injurious results on the health, energies, and lives of those who indulge in it. 
The debilitating of the constitution, and the shortening of life, are sure to fol- 
low, in a few years, afler the practice has been commenced ; as soon and aa 
certainly, if not much more so, than is seen to be the case with those unhappy 
persons, who are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. The dealers in opium 
are Uttle aware how much harm they are the instruments of doing, by carrying 
on this demoralizing and destructive traffic ; but, the difference between the 
increase of the Chinese people, before and afler the introductioa of opium^ 
ought to open their eyes, and lead them to ask themselves whether they art 
not accountable for the diseases and deaths of all those, who have suffered bj 
its introduction. And if it be true that the Chinese increased at the rate oif 
three per cent per annum, before the commencement of the traffic, and at the 
rate oi one per cenL per annum, since, it would be well for them to consider, 
whether the deficiency is not to be attributed, in some degree, to opium* and 
the guilt to be laid at the door of those who are instrumental in introducing it 
They may flatter themselves that if the growth of populatioo were not mm 
checked by the introduction of opium, its increase would be curtailed by wan 
or pestilences ; or the superabundant populace would perish by famine, and 
starvation effect what opium would not accomplish. Still, whaterer cauta 
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might contribute to the balancing of the population with the means of subsis- 
tence, human life could not be saoriticed, without blame being attached some- 
where ; and blame, in proportion to the greatness of the evil which might result 
from the measure^ 

In addition to the official returns of the population above given, there are 
others furnished by different European writers, which as they appear to be 
derived from native sources, deserve some notice here. They ore the fbilowing. 

Amiot'fl estimate, for tbe jcar 1743, amounting to liST^I^TSS 

Groiior'f do. - - ]76*2« do. ] 98,314,553 

MorriM>n*f do. - - 1790, do. ]43,135,'i34 

Suuoton** do. - - 1793, do. 333,000,000 

With respect to the first it will be seen that it exhibits a greater populatien 
in 174^ than is found by the official returns to have existed in 1753. Amiot 
professes to have drawn his estimate of the population from the Ta-tsing-yih- 
tung-che, "an account of what is essential to be known respecting China,** pub- 
lished in the eighth year of Keen-lung, A. D. 174**1 Grosier, who seems anxious 
^ to justify the assertion of the learned missionary, and to free him from all sus- 
picion of exaggeration," enters more into detail respecting Amiot's estimate, and 
remarks that the Yih-tung-chc shows only the number of the jin-ting, or those 
who are taxable in each province, which amounted to 28,516,488 ; and as these 
are the heads of families, Grosier suggests that Amiot multiplied these by five, 
in order to show the number of individuals in the whole empire, thus making 
142,582,440; then including the inhabitants of Fdh-keen, about seven millions, 
which he had before omitted, and the civil and military officers, literati, &&, 
he makes the sum total amount to 157,301,755. This, however, is a very un- 
satisfactory method of ascertaining the population of a great country ; and will 
not warrant us, on the ground of such calculations to call in question the 
authority of official returns. But it is more than likely that Amiot, or his firiend 
Grosier for him, has entirely mistaken the case. Jin-ting is not the expression 
employed to designate famUies in Chinese statistical works, but men': the word 
for families being hoo, " doors," in distinction from kow, ^ mouths,** which is 
the proper word for individuals. Again, the work to which he refers, though 
published in 1743, may refer to a census of the population at a previous date, 
and thus nearly synchronize with the census given in the year 1711, which we 
have seen by authentic records to have been 28,605,716. 

Grosicr's own enumeration was taken from an estimate of the population in 
^ the tribunal of lands," at Peking, which was made in the twenty-seventh year 
of Keen-lung, A. D. 1762, and was received in France in 1779. It was written 
both in Chinese and in French, and was translated into the latter at Peking. 
By this estimate it appears that the population amounted to 198,214,553. Upon 
this we may remark, that Grosier himself does not appear to have consulted 
the work referred to, but only an extract from it, or a translation of iL It is 
possible, therefore, that there may be some mistake, either in the number, or 
the date. Still as the census is placed between the years 1753, when the pop- 
ulation was 102,328,256, and 1792, when it was 307,467,200, the intermediate 
number of 198,214,553 is not an unlikely estimate. 

The account published by Dr. Morrison, in his view of China for philological 
purposes, exhibits the population as amounting to 143,125,225 in 1790. This 
estimate was taken from a new edition of the Ta-tsing-yih-tung-che, or **a 
complete statistical account of the empire under the present djmasty,** published 
about the close of the reign of Keen-lung, probably A. D. 1790 ; which is tbe 
identical work referred to by Amiot, only a later edition. The edition which 
Dr. Morrison consulted, exhibits the original amount of the population, at the 
beginning of the present dynasty, and then the increase since that time. The 
first, says Dr. Morrison, was probably about A. D. 1644, and the last about 1790. 
In a note at the bottom of the page. Dr. Morrison observes, ** that the work 
itself does not state what the time of the original census was ; that it was at the 
beginning of the present dynasty rests on the verbal authority of the natives.** 
Neither does it appear that the work states the precise time when the second 
census was made ; we only know that it was taken prior to the publication of 
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the book in 1790, but how long previous to that date we are not aware. The 
dates, therefore, of 1644, for the first, and 1790 for the second, are merely 
hypothetical ; and, as much depends on the period when a given census was 
taken, we cannot, in estimating a ]X)()uIation which is constantly and rapidly 
increasing, take a census without date, and oppose it to the authority of those 
the dates of which are clearly ascertained. The first census quoted by Dr. 
Morrison is 27,241,129; while the second amounts to 143,125,225. Now if we 
refer to the official returns, the dates of whiteh are determined in a foregoing 
page, we shall find that about the year 1711, the population amounted to 
28,605,716, which is not far from the first statement furnished by Dr. Morrison ; 
neither does it differ very materially from the number of jin-ting, or men, 
quoted by Amiot, and which he has mistaken for families, and multiplied to 
157,301,755. The probability therefore is, that as both Amiot and Morrison 
consulted the Yih-tung-che, only in two separate editions, the number quoted 
by the French missionary, and the first estimate produced by Dr. Morrison, 
refer to one and the same period ; and that that period, instead of being 1644, 
as supposed by Dr. Morrison, or 1723, as Amiot imagined, was most likely the 
intermediate date of 1710, which would make it agree with the estimate given 
of the population for the following year in the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, quoted 
above. Dr. Morrison's second estimate of 143,125,225 need not be placed 
exactly in 1790, because the work iu which il was found appeared about that 
time : it might as well be assigned to the middle as the close of Keen-lung's 
reigD, and fall more about the year 1765, which would allow for the gradual 
increase of the people from 102,328,258 in 1753, to 143,125,225, twelve years 
aflerwards. Besides the indefinitenessof the dates in the account furnished by 
Dr. Morrison, there are some inconsistencies hard to be reconciled with other 
returns, or with the state of the country, which will be noticed in a subsequent 
page ; it is due to Dr. Morrison, however, to observe, that the statements above 
^ven were published in 1817; and that in a paper drawn up by him, and 
inserted in the Anglo-Chinese College Report, for 1829, he has given an esti- 
mate of the population as amounting to 307,467,200, in 1792. 

The account furnished to Sir G. Staunton, by the Chinese mandarin, Chow- 
ta-jin, has been frequently referred to, and not a little reprobated and called in 
question. Make Brun thinks, that because the numbers, in each province, are 
given in round millions, and because, in two provinces, the number of millions 
is precisely the same, that, therefore, the whole document is a fabrication. But, 
how can these be considered as the marks of fabrication ? The mandarin pro- 
fessed to derive his information from a particular friend at Peking, and merely 
gave it as a general estimate, without entering into particulars on the subject ; 
and this is, by no means, an uncommon case with ourselves. The population 
of England, France, Germany, or Spain, is frequently given in round millions, 
without the specification of the units, except when a census is particularly 
demanded or published by government ; and when a population is thus roundly 
statewi, it does not throw discredit on the whole, to say, that two different 
regions, Austria and France, for instance, contain the same number of millions. 
With regard to Sir G. Staunton's informant, we may look upon his statement, 
as entitled to credit, as far as general estimates go ; and while it does not profess 
to give a particular account of the population, we may take it as corroborating 
or explaining some cotemporaneous statement derived from more authentic 
sources. Now this account of the population was delivered to Sir 6. Staunton, 
in 1792, and does not materially difier from an official return, published in the 
same year, which makes the population amoimt to 307,467,200 ; and, considering 
that the one was a rough guess, in round numbers, and the other, the result of 
a minute investigation, we need not be surprised at the discrepancy that appears 
in the aggregate. The two together are sufficient, however, to prove that the 
population of China, at that period, exceeded three hundred millions. 

On the following page the reader is presented with a comparative statement 
of the number of inhabitants in each province, according to the various 
accoimts. 
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Witb regard to iho liHtH of the population here preseDleil, published at TBriool 
periods, and adduced bj diSerent writera, we may observe, that the BecoDd, 
third, aod ssTeath coluinns, being extracted from official documeuta with the 
date* annexed, may be conudered aa most worthy of regard: and, by a com- 
pariaon of these three, it will be seen that, ia almost all the items, as well as ia 
the auma total, they advance in a progrenive ratio, from 1711 to 1753, aod 
1612. It is a matter of regret that we are not able to fiimiah the particulan of 
the cenaua taken in 1793, and extracted by Dr. Morrison from the Ta-taiDg- 
fewuy-Iiwn, but the aggregate 307,4Ci7,200 corresponds with that system of pm- 
gTessive increase, which has evidently been going on in China, fur the laM cen- 
tury. It will be seen also that the revenue derived from the various piOTiDeea, 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth columns,* is in such proportions as we might 
anticipate from the population of the respective regions as exhibited in tbe 
second, third, and serenth columns ; conaidering that some of the provincea are 
iDore fertile than others, and therefore produce more, trath in money and kind. 
From these considerations, therefore, we may venture to conclude^ that the 
three column* above referred to, exhibit the moat authentic and credible account 
af the population, at the periods specified. 

Next to them in importance and credibility is the account pven by Grauer, 
and the rough sketch brougfat home by 9ir G. Staunton, in the fifth aikd aixih 
columns. Grower's account exhibita a progreaeive increase in tbe raiknis 
provinces, such aa we might expect to find, and thus greatly corroborates tbe 
statements which precede and follow, in the third and seventh columns. The 
estimate brought home by Sir G. Staunton tends in some measure to tbe same 
end, though as a round statement, it cannot be expected to exceed in accuracy ; 
and is merely introduced to show the geaeral opinion entertained by Cluaeaa 
officers, respecting tbe population. 

We are sorry, however, to otiserve, that we cannot derive so much advantage 
from the ceniuses in the fint and fourth columns; inasmuch m, io aerenl 
points, tbey difler from every other account of the population, and from what 
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IB known of the state of the coiintry. Id the first colunm, it will be obeenred 
that DO inhabitaota are asrigDed to Shan-tung, though that is so near the seat of 
government, and has always been considered a fertile and populous region ; 
while, however, the first column exhibits Shan-tung as entirely destitute of 
inhabitants, the fourth column, derived from the same authority, presents the 
same province as swarming with more than 25,000,000 of inhabitants. During 
all this time, however, the province of Canton, which for the last century haa 
been the seat of foreign commerce, has been nearly stationary ; both columns 
exhibiting that province as containing a little more than a million of inhabitants; 
when it is well known that Canton is one of the most populous regions of the 
empire, and possesses between the provincial city and Macao, more inhabitants 
than are assigned to the whole province. Again, Yun-nan, which is known to 
be deficient in population, and which was at the beginning of the present 
dynasty but imperfectly subjected to the Tartar yoke, is said in the first and 
fourth columns to contain more than double the population of Canton ; while 
the neighboring province of Kwei-chow, which is similarly circumstanced, 
contained according to the first census but 51,089, and according to the next 
estimate of the same writer nearly 3,000,000. There is also much inconsistency 
with regard to the returns for FQh-kecn ; the )N>pulation of that region con- 
tained according to the fourth column but 1,()84,528 ; while we may venture to 
8&y, that there are a million emigrants from FQh-keen in various parts of the 
Chinese coast, and the Malayan archipelago, and more than ten times that 
Dumber in the province itself. Lastly, the province of Hoo-pih, in the centre 
of China, fertile, populous, and one of the first that submitted to the Tartar 
yoke, is rated at 469,927 in the first column, and at 24,004,969 in the fourth 
column. These incongruities compel us to hesitate respecting the estimates in 
question, and incline us to de|)end more implicitly on those accounts the dates 
of which are certain, and the items consistent with each other. 

It will easily be seen from what has been before stated, that the author 
inclines to receive the highest estimate that has been given of the Chinese 
population, and to rate it at 361,221,900: and thus afler the fullest consideration 
of all that has been said on either side of the subject, — after the most patient 
investigation of native documents,— and after extensive inquiries and observa- 
^ons among the people for more than twenty years, he cannot resist the con- 
viction which forces itself upon him, that the population of China Proper is aa 
«bove stated ; besides upwards of a million more for the inhabitants of Formosa, 
and the various tribes of Chinese Tartary, under tlie sway of the emperor oT 
China. 

If the population of China really amonnt to such overwhelming numben^ 
then what a distressing spectacle presents itself to the eye of the ChristiaD 
philanthropist Three hundred and sixty millions of human beings huddled 
together in one country, under the sway of one despotic monarch, influenced 
by the same delusive philosophy, and bowing down to the same absurd super-' 
stition. One third of the human race, and one half of the heathen world, held 
by one tie, and bound by one spell ; one million of whom are every month 
dropping into eternity, untaught, unsanctified, and, as far as we know — unsaved.. 
How unaccountable it appears that one individual should lie allowed to fetter 
the minds of so vast a portion of immortal men, and to forbid the introduction 
of evangelical liberty. How distressing to tliink, that this nation has been for 
ages in ita present demoralized and degraded condition, with no light beaminr 
on the people, but that derived from atheism and polytheism, with now ana 
then an ohscure ray from a questionable form of Christianity. If we wenr 
tan that this state of things would always continue, or that the €k)spel was not 
destined at an early period to subjugate and renovate China, we might almost 
be led to grow weary of such an unimproving and unimprovable world. To 
see the demon of darkness reigning in one soul is painful ; but to see him ram- 
pant over a whole nation, and that nation constituting one third of the human 
race, is beyond measure distressing, and might well induce one to exclaim : 
' Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of tliis people ! ' 
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There are, doubtless, amoDgst such a vast concourse of human beingi, 
numbers, who according to the light they have, lead tolerably decent lives, m 
it regards moral and social duties ; hut tliey must all be destitute of right viewi 
of divine and eternal things. And where these fundamental truths are misappre- 
hended, there can be litde hope of the claims of human relations being properly 
sustained. In fact, experience forces upon those who have had the most frequent 
and intimate intercourse with them, the unwelcome truth, that amongst thea 
in a remarkable degree, ^ there is none righteous, no, not one : there is dom 
that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh after God ; they are all gone out 
of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there is none that doetii 
good, no, not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their tongues the] 
have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth isfuU ol 
cursing and bitterness ; their feet are swift to shed blood ; destruction anc 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace have they not known ; " anc 
why — but because, ^ there is no fear of God before their eyes ?*' Now, if it bi 
true, that they have *'all sinned and come short of the glory of Grod ;" tlit 
^ without shedding of blood there is no remission," and that ^ without faith, i 
is impossible to please God;" if they cannot *'call on him in whom they haw 
not believed, nor believe in him of whom they have not heard, nor hear withou 
a preacher ; " then, how wretched must be the condition, and how dismal th 
pros[iect of a nation of sinners, and so great a nation, involved in one commoi 
ruin with ourselves, and yet ignorant of the only way of salvation. We are no 
warranted by divine revelation to conclude, that wilful and determined sinner 
will be forgiven without an interest in the great atonement ; and we have nn 
reason to imagine, that such interest can be obtained, by adult transgresoon 
without a knowledge of, and faith in, the Divine Mediator. How truly affectinj 
and heart-rending is it, therefore, that so large a portion of the human net 
should be shut up together, under one tyrannical government, whose exclunvc 
policy forbids all intercourse with foreigners, and whose proud seif-sufficienc} 
imagines their native institutions fully adequate to all the requirements of the 
present and the future world. Really, if the apostle Paul, speaking under the 
influence of inspiration, could express himself so feelingly and so strongly, 
relative to God*s ancient people, as to " wish himself separated from Christ, fbi 
his brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh ; " and if his ^ heart's desin 
and prayer to God for Israel was, that they might be saved ; " then, surely. 
Christians in the present day, may be excused for feeling strongly on thi 
subject of China's danger, and for panting eagerly after China's salvation. 

But the population of China, in its present condition, not only distresses^! 
appals the mind. The man, who shall set himself to reform his household, oi 
to enlighten his neighborhood, has assigned himself a task of some difficulty ; yei 
one of proportionate ease, com{)ared with the great object of arousing a wfaiok 
nation, turning the current of popular opinion, and bringing the mass of a peo^ 
pie to think aright on the subject of religion. The difficulty is increased, how- 
ever, when the reform of such a nation is attempted, and that in opposition to 
early and long cherished prejudices, backed by all the array of political powei 
and philosophical cunning. Where shall we begin, or where can we hope to 
end the Herculean task? And what proportion do our present means and 
efforts bear to the end in view ? Some score of individuals, is all that the 
churches of England and America now devote to the conversion of Chinft— 
one thousand persons are thereby brought under instruction, and not more thaii 
ten converted every year. This is a very small proportion, and protracted will 
be the period, ere we can expect at such a rate to succeed. Could we bring 
one thousand individuals under instruction every day, and give them only a 
day's teaching each, it would take one thousand years to bring all the popula- 
tion of China thus under the sound of the Gospel ; and if even ten of these 
separate thousands were every day converted to God, it would require out 
hundred thousand years to make all these mighty hosts savingly acquainted 
with divine truth. This is a startling view of the matter ; but a more afTecting 
consideration still, is, that the ranks of heathenism are increasing at a thousand- 
fold greater ratio, than we can expect, by such a system of proselyting, to thin 
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them. For, even allowing an increase of only one per cent per annum, on the 
whole population, we shall find that they are thus adding three and a half 
millions, yearly, to their number ; so that according to our most sanguine calcu- 
lations, the heathen would multiply faster than they could be brought over to 
Christianity. Besides which, while we are thus aiming to rescue a few, the 
many are still perishing for lack of knowledge. 

Thus the very magnitude of the object disheartens and depresses the mind. 
The multitude of individuals to be benefitted, astonishes — and the distance to 
which the supposed accomplishment of the design is removed, sickens — so that 
men of common mould, and the usual energies, would hardly venture on such 
an undertaking ; and Christians, in general, despairing of success, are tempted 
to restrain prayer before God. And what shall we say to these things? Shall 
we give up the attempt as hopeless, and leave the Chinese to perish, unpitied, 
and unaided ? God forbid. It must be remembered, that we depend not on 
human resources; for if we did, we never should have attempted the work: 
and had we thus rashly ventured on the undertaking, we should speedily have 
sounded a retreat. Our hope is in the Father of Lights, from whom cometh 
down every good and every perfect gifl, and with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. He hath said, ^ I have sworn by myself, the 
word hath gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that 
unto me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear." And hath he 
said, and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken, and shall he not bring it to pass ? 
He can cause a nation to be born in a day, and even the conversion of so great 
and populous a nation as China, is not beyond the compass of Almighty power. 
Is anything too hard for the Lord.' 

But Crod does not need to be at the expense of a miracle, or to step out of 
the way of his ordinary providence to accomplish such an event. The plain 
preaching of the Grospel, by humble unassuming individuals, accompanied and 
blessed by the powerful energy of his Holy Spirit, will accomplish, in due time, 
the desired end ; but, in such a way, that the power will, after all, appear to be 
that of God, and not of men. The character of the Gospel is diffusion ; it is 
compared to a little leaven that gradually spreads itself, till it leavens the whole 
lump. The very instinct of Christianity is propagation ; and no sooner does 
one obtain a knowledge of divine things himself, but he is anxious to make it 
known to others. Thus an individual converted under the preaching of the 
word, on the shores of China, like Andrew, on the coast of Galilee, first finds 
out his own brother Simon, and tells him of Jesus of Nazareth. In this way, 
one may be the means of awakening ten, and ten of communicating the same 
blessing to a hundred ; and so they may go on, without any miracle, except that 
of grace, spreading and increasing in a tenfold ratio, till a district — a county — a 
province — and the whole empire is evangelized. In this view of the case, 
numbers no longer appal, nor difficulties dishearten ; and though China con- 
tained double the amount of inhabitants, fenced around by much severer res- 
trictions, we need not fear attempting, nor despair of succeeding, in the work of 
evangelizing that people. 

On the contrary, there is something in the very abundance of the population 
which constitutes a ground of encouragement ; for the inhabitants of that 
empire, though numerous, and spread over eighteen provinces, must be consid- 
ered as a great whole ; and what bears on the political, intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the people, bears upon them as a whole. Thus China, 
though vast, is under one despotic form of government, and if measures could 
be adopted that would influence the ruler of so vast an empure, the whole mass 
of his subjects would, in a great measure, be affected thereby. It is not a 
fimatical suggestion, that the prayers of pious Christians, on behalf of the "Son 
of Heaven," would be heanl in the court of heaven, particularly if all the 
available means be employed to inform, enlighten, and affect his mind. It is not 
impossible that a remonstrance drawn up by Christian missionaries, may readi 
the ** dragon throne ;" or, that a devoted and zealous preacher of the Grospel 
should get introduced to court, and plead the cause of Christianity in the 
imperial ear: and though the expression of his " holy will " might, at firat, prove 
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unfavorable, yet the repetition of such attempts, might, in time, prove success- 
ful ; and induce the government to grant free toleration to the profession of real 
godliness, through the length and breadth of the land. The man, who should 
make this the business of his life, and expend his talents and energies in seek- 
ing such an introduction, and procuring such an edict, would effect, under God, 
more than Archimedes contemplated, when he speculated upon moving the 
world. 

But the Chinese are not ooly living under one form of despotic rule, they 
possess, likewise, one universal language and literature. It is a remarkable 
fact, that notwithstanding the spoken dialects of each province and county vary 
so materially, that the Chinese of different districts are absolutely uninteliigibiA 
to each other ; yet, the written medium of the whole empire is easily under- 
stood by all, and writing instead of speaking, constitutes the universal method 
of exchanging ideas. The Chinese written language, being symbolical, and the 
same symbols being used to designate certain significations, whatever sounds 
be attached to the character, each instructed person readily understands a book, 
though he may use a different dialect from the writer. It is remarkable, 
further, that not only are the same signs employed for certain ideas, in all parts 
of the country, but the same style is used. The disposal of the characters, as 
well as the characters themselves, is according to one uniform method ; so that 
a person ahle to write well, in Chinese, no matter what may be his native 
dialect, is intelligible to the remotest borders of the empire. Yea, even beyond 
the limits of Chinese rule, the Chinese character and style are understood, and 
throughout Cochin-China, Corea, and Japan, the same mode of ^writing is 
current and legible. Thus a book, once composed in the customary Chinese 
style, if intelligible to one learned man, would be intelligible to all ; and might 
travel among the hundreds of millions inhabiting south-eastern Asia, commu- 
nicating intelligence throughout the whole region. What a stimulus does this 
afford to an active and energetic mind, while engaged in studying the Chinese 
language, or inditing a book for their instruction, that he is doing what may be 
available to the benefit of so many millions, and that to the latest generation! 
Such a book needs only to be multiplied and circulated, without undergoing 
the slighest alteration, in order to enlighten and edify one third of the human 
race. 

The morals, also, of this numerous people have one striking characteristic, 
and their religious views and practices are precisely similar throughout the 
empire. When a man has studied the main features of the Chinese character 
in one place and one person, he has studied them in all ; and when be has 
discovered a train of argument that will silence the philosophical and super- 
stitious objections of one individual, he has provided himself with materials 
that will be serviceable on all occasions. This uniformity and unvariableness 
of the Chinese mind is to be traced to their possessing one set of opinions on 
philosophy and religion ; which being laid down in their ancient books, and 
stereotyped from age to age, constitutes the public and universal sentiment on 
the above topics, and runs through the whole mass of society. Uenc« the 
missionary finds the Chinese always using the same arguments and starting the 
same objections, which having been often answered before, may be easily 
replied to again. In this view of the matter, the multiplicity of their population 
dwindles into insignificance, and affords an advantage to the missionary not to 
be met with elsewhere. 

Whilst considering the population of China in all its bearings, it may be well 
to observe, that it is possible to draw encouragement from its very increase. 
It has been before observed, that China, partly by additions to the number 
enrolled, and partly by the preponderance of births over deaths, has doubled 
its population several times during the last century. Such has been the 
rapidity and extent of the increase, that all the waste lands, within the empire, 
capable of cultivation, have been occupied ; and the surplus population, unable 
to gain a subsistence at home, have been compelled to emigrate by thousands 
every year, to the islands and countries around. Now the number of inhabi- 
tants is still increasing, and the Chinese, in spite of their exclusive and restric- 
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tive system, are bursting forth on every side, and, without our asking it, are 
coming in contact with Christians, and seeking sheher under European govem- 
inents, where missionaries may labor unim{)eded and unprohibited among 
them. If the same causes continue to operate, without any counteracting 
influence, there seems nothing to prevent the Chinese from crowding into the 
British possessions in Ilindostan, and, under the mild and just sway of our 
Indian rulers, muhiplying still more fast and plentifully than they have done in 
their own country. They have already their hundreds of thousands in Siam, 
and will soon occupy Birmah, Pegu, and Assam. They have long colonized 
the islands of the Malayan archipelago, and what should hinder them from 
pushing on to New Holland, where millions of acres await their assiduous and 
energetic cultivation -, while the extensive and fertile regions of New Guinea 
and New Ireland lie still more contiguous to their mother country. A nation 
increasing as does the Chinese, cannot be long confined within narrow boimds, 
and restriction with them is impossible. Imperial edicts are already weak and 
inefficient, but will soon be flung to the winds. Hunger cannot be controlled, 
and necessity knows no law. Let but another age roll by, and China double 
lier population once more, and her very increase will break down her political 
barriers, and bring her myriads in contact with the Christian world. Let 
vigorous measures be taken for the thorough instruction of the Chinese emi- 
grants, and, while coming adventurers get an acquaintance with the truth, 
returning individuals will carry with them what they have learned ; and thus, 
within and without the limits of the empire, all will gradually be evangelized. 
The multiplication of their numbers, therefore, viewed in this light, presents an 
encouraging aspect, and would lead us to anticipate the period as not far 
distant when China shall stretch out her hands unto Grod. 



HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

[We have given a brier account of the UnlversitiesW Edinbargh and Glasgow, in 
Vol. XIII., pp. 828—834, and Vol. XIV. pp. 162—167. In the present paper, wo shall 
|>resent the roost material facts in relation to the history and existing condition of the re- 
ttainiog Universities of North Britain.] 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

BISTORT. 

The University of St Andrews was founded by Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of 
the diocese, in 1411, and obtained the sanction of papal confirmation in 1413, 
from Benedict XIII. The Bull institutes a general Study, or University, for 
instruction in Theology, canon and civil Law, Medicine, and the Liberal Arts, 
with power to confer degrees on such candidates for these honors as the bishop 
might, after due examination, and advising with the doctors and masters of the 
University, deem to be worthy of them. Other Bulls were issued by Bene- 
dict, confirming certain privileges bestowed on the University by Bishop Ward- 
law. These benefactions of the Church, were ratified by James I., in 1432. 

The infant University, thus countenanced by the Throne and the Church, ap- 
pears to have prospered. Another institution of a similar nature, by and by 
arose. This was the college of St. Salvator, established by James Kennedy, 
Bishop of the see, and confirmed by Pope Nicolas V., about 1455, and in favor 
of wluch new grants were made by the same prelate, and by Pius II., in 1458. 
By the papal Bull, the College was to consist of a provost, a licentiate, a baca- 
laoreate, lour masters of arts and priests, and six scholars. All the memben 
of college, in opposition to the prevailing licentiousness of the day, were re- 
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quired ^ honeste vivere, ut decet ecclesiasticos, ita quod non habeant publicai 
concubinas, nee sint noctlvagi, sive brigantes, aut aliis notoriis, criminibua in- 
tenti." About ten years after. Paul II. honored it with the privilege of con- 
ferring degrees in theology and the arts. 

The example of Bishops Wardlaw and Kennedy was followed by dignitaries 
who succeeded them. In 1512, Alexander Stuart, Archbishop of St. Andrewg, 
and John Hepburn, prior of the Metropolitan church in that city, founded the 
college of St. Leonard, which, in the same year, received the royal confirma- 
tion, and the usual immunities and privileges. It was to consist of twenty-five 
persons. All the members were, as in St. Salvator's, to live within the walls, 
and to conform to certain regulations, most of which are now obsolete. 

In 1537, James Beaton, Archbishop of the see, added another institution, 
called the College of St. Mart, and procured for it, in the same year, the con- 
firmation of Paul III. There was to be maintained in it a number of bursars, 
to be nominated by the archbishop ; and the regents and superiors of the Col- 
lege were privileged to confer degrees. In 1553, John Hamilton, Archbishop 
of the diocese, gave a new establishment to the College, perfecting the work 
which his predecessor had begun. It was to consist of 36 persons, and to be 
exempted from all public burdens. 

All these Seminaries continued in this state, till 1579, with the exception of 
the founding of a professorship of humanity in each of the Colleges of St Sal- 
vator and St. Leonard, at an uncertain period between their foundation and 
1579. They certainly contributed to uphold the institutions, and continue the 
domination of the Romish church, but, at the same time, diffused knowledge 
and improvement among a rude and illiterate people. In 1579, at the instance 
of the General Assembly of the Church, and under the authority of the King 
and Parliament, they were subjected to many and great innovations. This 
change, known by the name of ** Buchanan*8 Reformation,** was introduced, in 
order to adapt these establishments to the Reformed religion. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to detail these changes, as they were afterwards greatly modi- 
fied. In 1668, their privileges were amplified, by the institution of a professor- 
ship of mathematics, and in 1721, of medicine. 

In 1747, by an act of Parliament, the two Colleges of St Salvator, and 
St Leonard were united. The union took place in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into for the purpose between the masters and professors of the two 
Seminaries, in consequence of the insufficiency of the funds at once to provide 
for the payment of the salaries and to keep the buildings in repair. The stat- 
ute ordained, that the United College should consist of one principal and the 
following professorships ;•— one of Greek, three of Philosophy, one of Humani- 
ty, (Latin,) one of Civil History, one of Mathematics, and one of Medicine, 
sixteen bursars on the original foundations, together with such as have been 
since, or may hereafler be added on the original foundation, and the necessary 
servants. All the funds were joined into one common stock. 

The Senatus Academicus of St Andrews, have manifested great zeal in the 
cause of literature and science. In 1811, they resolved that their medical chair, 
which had not been very efficient, should be^ chair for instruction in the prin- 
ciples of medicine, anatomy, and chemistry. A fund was created to meet the 
expense of chemical apparatus and class experiments. About 1818-19, a 
class for political economy was opened by the professor of Moral Philosophy, 
which has been well attended. In 1825-6, the United College originated a 
lectureship in Natural History, appropriating twenty-five guineas to the lecturer. 

charitable FOUADATIOIfS. 

In the United College, there are 22 foundations for bursaries ; their benefit is 
extended to 75 students ; their aggregate value is about £900 per tnnom. 
There are 14 of £20 each; four of £15 ; two of £14 ; about 40 of £10; 10 be- 
tween £10 and £5 ; and one of £5. Of these bursaries, 21 are given by gene- 
ral competition ; eight are given by competition of the Madras school, (founded 
at St Andrews in 1832, by Andrew Bell, D. D.) ; seven ;are given by the Uoi- 
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Teraity and the United College ; and the rest by prifate patroDt. Sir Alexan- 
der Ramsay is patron of the 13 Ramsay bursaries, value £20 each. 

Id Sl Mary's College, there are seven foundations for bursaries ; their bene- 
fit is extended to 17 individuals ; their aggregate annual value is about £200. 
There is one of £18 ; there are two of £15; ten between £15 and £10 ; three 
of £10, and there is one of £7. The fees hitherto exacted for the degrees of 
B. A. and M. A., have been abolished. 

GENERAL ADMINISTBATION. 

The ordinary affairs of the University are administered by the Senatos 
Academicus, which consists of the rector, two principals, the professors in 
Sl Mary's College, and the professors of Humanity, Greek, Logic, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Civil History, and Medicine, in the 
United College. The Chancellor is appointed by the Senatos Academicus. 
The rector is chosen annually, by the professors and students civesy* whose 
choice is limited to the professors of Divinity and of Ecclesiastical History, 
and to the principal of the United College. 

OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Klnttd. Eltettn* 

ChanuUcr, Robert Viae. Melville, 1826 The Senaius Academicas. 

JUctor, Sir Devid Brewster, K. H., 1839 Professors and Students civet. 

Deem of the Faeuliy of Arte, A. Anderson, LL. D., 
JU^rarian, Rev. James Macbean, M. A. 
Prvda-, O. S. TuUis, Cupar-Fife. 

United CoUtgt. 

Prmcipal, Sir David Brewster, 1838 The Crown, Palroo. 

CJkatr*. IneumUnU, Jipmainted, Peiren, 

Humamty, Thomas Gillespie, LL. D. 1836 Doebess of Portland. 

Greek, Andrew Alexander, M. A., 1890 Crown. 

Mathematics t Thomas Duncan, M. A. 18^ do. 

Lfl^ and Rhetoric, James Hunter, LL. D. 1804 College. 

Bioral Philflfophy, etc., Geo. Cook, D. D., }»i8 do. 

Natural PhUaeonhy, Adam Anderson, LL. D. 1837 do. 

Ciml History, Wiliiam Ferrie, D. D., 1808 Marquis of Ailsa. 

Medirim, Robert Brim, M. D., 1811 University. 
Chemistry, with apphcation to the Arts, R. Briggs, M. D.. 
Civit Eng in eerin g , Drs. Brign Sl Anderson, and Prof. Duncan, 
Phiioaophyof the Senses, Sir David Brewster. 

College qf St. Mary. 
Prmcipal 4> Primary, Prof, of Dioimty, Robert Haldane, D. D.18S8 Crown. 
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Divinity, Thomas T. Jackson, 1836 Crown. 

Ecclesiastical History, Geo. Buist, D. D. 1823 do. 

Oriattal Languages, William Tennant, 1835 do. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

All the members of the Senatus Academicus most subscribe the confession 
of Faith and Formula of the Chnrch of Scotland, before the Presbytenr of 
St. Andrews, and take the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, before a Cifil 
Coart 

The University does not recognize any authority independently of the Uni- 
▼eraity authorities, as having a right to institute new faculties or professorship!. 
The University returns one representative, annually, to the General Assembly 
of the National Church. 

The salaries of the professors, including fees and all perquisites, vary from 
£200 to £480, per annum. The professor of Humanity has the largest salary. 

The professor of Oriental languages in St Mary's College, teaches Hebreir, 

* Thoit itodants, who, aftar two jwn^ iwidanoai are tunptad from tbt pajnant of Gns. 
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Chaldee and Syriac. He conducts his coarse chiefly by examinations. He 
does not use the points, though he recommends his students to make themselves 
acquainted with them, afler they have acquired a knowledge of the language. 
The principal of St. Mary's College is the only principal now in Scotland, who, 
as such, instructs a class, though it was formerly the practice of all to do so. 
He teaches theology. The second professor of divinity lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and Biblical Criticism. The professor of Church His- 
tory is, also, professor of Divinity. All the professors give prizes. Examina- 
tions are intermingled with lectures. 

Attempts to form a Civil History class have been made in all the Universities 
of Scotland, and have uniformly proved abortive. Dr. Chalmers taught Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, in this University, several years, with dis- 
tinguished reputation. The principal of the United College, Sir David Brewster, 
is well known in the scientific world. 

UNIVERSITY AND KING'S COLLEGE OF ABERDEEN. 

BISTORT. 

Aberdeen is the principal city in the north of Scotland. It is divided into 
Old and New Aberdeen. The population of both is between 40,000 and 50,000. 
The old town was of some importance as early as A. D. 893. The foundatioa 
of the University may be ascribed to William Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen. 
A papal Bull was issued for its erection, on the 10th of Feb. 1495. The build- 
ings were commenced April 2, 1500, and the course of instruction in 1505L 
The first code of statutes for its government, were promulgated in 1505 ; the 
second, about 1530. The members appointed by the latter, were 42 ; of whom 
the chief were a doctor in Theology (who held the office of principal), a doc- 
tor of the Canon Law, a doctor of the Civil Law, and a doctor of Medicine. 
Various changes and improvements were made at the Reformation, and at other 
periods, so as to adapt the University to the progress of society. 

OFFICERS. 

Elected. Electors, 

Chancellor, Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., 1827 Senatus Academicus. 

Rector f Lord Francis Egerton, 1837 do. 

Principal, Wiinam Jack, D. D., 1815 Rector, Professsors, and procuratores gentium. 

Sub-principal^ H. Macpherson, M. D., 1817 do. 

Curator of Library, Prof. Scolt. 
lAbrarian, Robert Cniikshank, M. A. 
Secretary, W. Gregory, M. D. 
Printers, D. CbalmerB Sl Co. 

Chairs. Founded. InemnkenU. ElecUd. Elstlors. 

Cheek, 1605 H. Macpherson, M. D., 171f7 Rector, Profeaors, elc. 

Humcanty,Chem.S^ Nat. Hist,, 1505 Pat. Forbes, D. D., 1817 do. 

Mathematics, 1505 John Tullock, M. A., 1811 Senatus Academicus. 

Natural Philosophy, 1505 John Fleming, D. D., 1834 da 

Moral Philosophy, 1505 Hercules ScoM, M. A., 1821 do. 

Divinity, 1620 Duncan Mearns, D. D.,1815 J pf-^^p^f^iSS!' 

Oriental Languages, 1674 James Bently, M. A., 1798 Crown. 

Medicine, 1505 William Gregory, M. D., 1839 \ ^^fJ^J^"^' 

Civil Law, 1505 Pat. Davidson, LL. D. 1833 do. 

There are besides, the following lecturers ; Dr. Mearns on Practical Religion, 
Prof. Scott, on the Evidences and Principles of Christianity, Messrs. Adam 
Mitchell, and James Greijr, Murray's Sunday Lecturers, and Wm. Gregory, M. D., 
'A. Moir, M. A., David Kerr, A. Kilgoor, M. D., Robert Robertson, W. Tem- 
pleton, W. C. Fowler, and G. Dickie, on various branches of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

GOVERKMERT. 

The affaire of the College are conducted, and its discipline administered, by 
the Senatus Academicus, which consists of the principal and profeeeon. From 
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the decisioDs of this body, appeal may be made to the court of the rector and 
his four assessors ; and finally, to the chancellor. 

CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 

The number of foundations for bursaries, is 32. Their benefits are extended 
to 134 students. Their aggregate value amounts to £1,771 per annum. There 
is one of the annual value of £50, one of £40, one of £27, there are four of 
£25, four of £22 10^., six of £20, thirty-three between £20 and £15, ten of 
£15, nineteen between £15 and £10, and fifly-five of £10 and under. About 
80 of these exhibitions are open to public competition. 

% 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The session commences on the last Monday in October, and terminates at the 
end of 22 weeks. The average age at which the students enter, is fourteen. 
They assemble every morning for prayers in the public school. Divine wor- 
ship is celebrated twice every Sunday, in the chapel ; and there is a lecture on 
practical religion, in the public school. 

CLASSES. 

The professor of Humanity (Latin) teaches two classes — an elementary class 
irhich is attended by students of the first year, in conjunction with the elemen- 
tary Greek class; and a higher class, which is attended by students of the 
second, third, and fourth years, all of whom meet together in this class. The 
first class is engaged in elementary studies ; the second read extracts from 
Suetonius, Lucretius, Cicero, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Lucan. The students in 
Greek are divided in like manner. The Grsca Minora and Majora are the 
text books. Prizes are distributed as in the Latin classes. Some branches of 
mathematics and natural philosophy are taught practically, when the weather 
will permit The professors in these two departments, meet the students three 
times a day. The professor of moral philosophy, also, teaches logic, rhetoric, 
and political economy. The professorships of medicine and civil law, seem to 
be nearly sinecures. The divinity professor is required by the Church to hear 
the discourses, which, according to its injunctions, must be prescribed to all 
theological students. The study of Hebrew appears to be prosecuted under 
great disadvantages. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The average age at which students are admitted to College, is 14. No age 
is required. Much complaint is made, that the students are not well grounded 
in Latin and Greek when they are admitted. Many are in very indigent cir- 
cumstances, and are obliged to return home and work at farm-labor in the 
vacations. A great portion of them are natives of Aberdeen, and of the northern 
counties of Scotland. 

A lectureship has been founded by Dr. Murray, of Philadelphia. The duties 
of the lecturer consist in preaching to the masters and students in the college- 
chapel, twice every Sunday during the session of College. His salary amounts 
to £120. 

There is no common table kept for the professors and students, but the stu- 
dents board themselves throughout the town. Every professor considers it his 
doty to have all the students attending his class, under his particular inspection 
and observation. 

Many young men, on leaving college, take the degree of M. A. In order to 
this, the only requisition is, to undergo an examination in natural philosophy. 
In point of fact, any person may be graduated, on paying the fees, which amount 
to £2, 178. 8d. The expense attending degrees in medicine, amount to £26, 
5f. 6d^ of which, £10 3^. are for parchment and stamp. The expense in rela- 
tion to degrees in law and divinity is the same, with the exception of the stamp. 

The professors and masters are required to subscribe the Presbyterian Cob- 
fession of Faith. 
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BISTORT. 

This College was founded by Earl Marischal, under royal authority, in April, 
1598, after the establishment of the Reformation and of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. It was denominated an Academy, or Seminary of learning ; and the 
founder assigns, as his reason for establishing it, the deficiency of literary and 
Christian education— considering his attempt to remove what he justly consi- 
dered as the most serious evil, to be a suitable expression of gratitude to the 
Almighty for the blessings which he himself enjoyed. The College was to 
consist of a principal, three teachers, six alumni, and two inferior persons for 
the management of the revenues of the College. The principal was to be a 
person of piety and integrity — well instructed in sacred literature, that he 
might unfold the mysteries of the Word of God ; and for this, he must be skilled 
in the learned languages, particularly Hebrew and Syriac. The three teachers, 
ift regents, were to instruct in Latin, Greek, Logic, Ethics, Politics, and Mathe- 
matics. The foundation was confirmed by the General Assembly, and, also, 
ratified by an act of Parliament. Subsequent alterations have been effected, 
though less modification, (owing to the enlightened views of the founder,) has 
been needed than in other Scottish Universities. By subsequent endowment^ 
the number of professorships has been increased to thirteen. 



Chctncdloff 

Hfctotf 

Dean of Faculty , 

Principal, 

Ubrarianf 

Secretaryf 
PrinUrMt 



OFFICERS. 

Electa 
Duke ofRichmond & Lennox, 1836 
Hon. J. C. ColquhouD, 1839 

A. Baonerman, M. P. 1837 

Daniel Dewar, D. D., LL. D., 1832 

Geo. Glennie, D. D., 1838 

1821 
1796 



Geo. Cruickshank, LL. D., 
D. ChaJmers & Co., 



EluUrr$, 
Senatus Academicos. 
8upposili of University. 
Senatus d& eldesi minister of Aberdeen. 
Crown. 

\ Principal, four regenU, and rector of 
/ Gratnroar school, 
rrincipai and Profeaaon. 
do. 



Ckain, FtmUU. 

(Srtek, 1593 

CivU if Nat. Hist. 1593 

Natural Philotophy, 1593 

Mar. PhU. Sr Lo^, 1593 

Mathematict, 1613 

Divinity, 1616 

Oriental Languages, 1723 

Church History, 1833 

Humanity, 1839 

Medicine, 1700 

Chemistry, 1793 

Anatomy, 1839 

Surgery, 1839 



Practical Religion, 1825 

Evi. of Christianity, 1838 

Scot's Law, etc., 1839 

Botany, 1781 

Materia Medico, 1818 

Institutes of Med, 1819 

Midwifery, 1826 

Med. jurisprudence, 1839 

Comp. Anatomy, 1839 



Professors. 

Jneumbents. 
Robert J.Brown, D. D. 
Jas. Davidson, M. D. 
William Knight, LL. D. 
Geo. Glennie, D. D. 
J. Cruickshank, LL. D. 
Alex. Black. D. D. 
Geo. G. M'Lean, M. D. 
Daniel Dewar, D. D. 

J. Macrobin, M. D. 
Thos. Clark, M. D. 
Allen Thomson, M. D. 
William Pirrie, M. D. 

Lecturers. 

Alexander Black, D. D. 
Daniel Dewar, D. D. 
James Eldmond, M. A. 
William Knight, LL. D. 
William Henderson, M. D. 
Alex. Harvey, M. D. 
James Jamieson, 
Fr. Ogston, M. D. 
William M'Kinnan, Itf. D. 



Jippointsd. Patnmt. 

1827 Crown. 

1811 do. 

1821 do. 

1796 do. 

1817 Town Council of Aberdeen 

1831 do. 

1835 Sir A. Ramsay of Bahnain 

1833 Crown. 

do. 

1839 do. 

1833 College. 

1839 Crown. 

1839 do. 



1831 Trustees of Gordon of Murtle. 

1838 College. 

1828 Society of Advocates Aberdeen. 

1811 College. 
1818 do. 

1839 do. 
1839 do. 
1839 do. 
1839 do. 



GENERAL ARRANGEMEIfT. 



The session in the arts commences with an open competition for bursaries on 
the last Monday of October, and ends on the first Friday of April. The a? e- 
rage age at which students enter the college, is fourteen. 
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Previoasly to being enrolled as members of a class, those who intend to 
qualify for a degree, must undergo an entrance-examination. Daily examina- 
tions take place in all the classes ; and towards the end of the session, each 
class is submitted to a public examination in the common hall. Candidates for 
the degree of M. A. are examined on all the branches of the curriculum, in- 
cluding the Evidences of Christianity, instructions in which are given to stu- 
dents of the third and fourth years. A weekly lecture on practical religion has 
been endowed since 1825. The fees for the complete course of four years' 
instruction in the Faculty of arts do not exceed £23. The Divinity session 
extends from Christmas to the first Friday of April ; the medical session from 
the first Monday of November tp the third Friday of April ; the session for 
Scots law, from the first Monday of November to the first Friday of April. 

CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 45. Their aggregate value is 
about £1,160 annually. There are two of the yearly value of £30 ; four of 
£26 5«.; eight, of £25; two between £20 and £15; two of £15; fourteen 
between £15 and £10; twenty-three of £10; and sixty, under £10. About 67 
of these are open to public competition. The two of £30 are awarded by com- 
parative trial for excellence in Mathematics, to students who have attended to 
that science for two sessions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The remarks which were made under King^s College, in relation to the 
classical studies, will apply, generally, to Marischal College. The theological 
course requires six years. This department is composed of the professors of 
Divinity and Oriental languages. In general, only a small portion of the origi- 
nal Scriptures is read, and that very imperfectly. *^ The students might, perhaps, 
be able to consult lexicons for themselves for a little while afler they leave 
college, but have attained so little familiarity with the process, that it is for the 
most part soon forgotten. Chaldee and Syriac are not taught, because the pro- 
fessor can hardly ever get his students to be masters of Hebrew." 

There has been a great addition to the number of students within the last 
30 years. A considerable proportion of them are in very indigent circum- 
stances. 

The professor of Divinity receives a salary of £50 for a course of lecture* 
on practical religion. 

The funds for the support of the library amount to £905.* 



THE SABBATH SCHOOL AN AUXILIARY TO THE MINISTRY. 

[Bj Hartbt Nbwcomb.] 

I TAKE it as a settled point, that the preaching of the gospel is the great 
means instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ, for advancing his kingdom, and saving 
souls. And, whenever any other instrumentality, however good and efficient, 
is exalted above this, or represented as of more importance, of greater otilitv, 
or as better adapted to secure the end ; then such instrumentality is manifestly 
out of its place, in the minds of those who entertain such views. And next to 
the preaching of the gospel is family instruction. The family relation is one 
of the great means employed in all ages, to preserve religion in the world. 
Without this, it seems hardly possible that religion could ever gain a foothold 



* For a brief notice of one or two new eolleget in Scotland, and of the number of ttodente at all tb« 
aaivtnitiw, we the article on Literary aad lliieellaneoiii laUliiftoee, oo a gu b ieqneut ptf • of ihie No. 
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in any community. And family inatruction certainly stands next in importance 
to the preaching of the gospel. It is not my purpose, however, in this place, 
to enter into a discussion of these sentiments, nor to advance any arguments to 
prove them. I only state them, that what I have to say on another subject, may 
not be misapprehended. 

It is to be regreUed that the idea of drawing a comparison between the in- 
fluence of the Sabbath School and the ministry, should ever have been enter- 
tained ; or, that it should ever have been supposed by any, that the Sabbath 
School is designed to take the place of family instruction. Yet, we sometimes 
hear the Sabbath School, in anniversary speeches, exalted above every other 
means of grace, and placed on a level with those modern improvements in me- 
chanics and locomotion, which supersede, or throw into comparative disuse, the 
agencies employed in former times. But this is not only adopting a wron^ prin- 
ciple, but it is injuring the credit, and destroying the power of the very instru- 
mentality which it is destined to exalt The Lord Jesus Christ, in settling the 
order of the Christian dispensation, had in view before his omniscient eye, the 
varied circumstances of different ages and countries ; and he 6xed upon those 
permanent instrumentalities which he saw to be adapted to all these varieties; 
and in his choice of the Christian ministry, we see evidence of divine wisdom ; 
for the public appeal of the living voice, to assemblies of men, has proved, in 
all ages, the most powerful means of moving and influencing any community. 
All the improvements of subsequent ages, therefore, in the introduction of 
printing and books, and the institution of common schools and Sabbath Schools, 
are to be regarded as subordinate to this grand instrumentality ; and chiefly 
useful, in the salvation of souls, as they tend to give power and efficiency to the 
preaching of the gospel. The same may likewise be said in regard to the power 
which they give to family instruction. It is when viewed in this light, that the 
great importance and real value of the Sabbath School system is seen. I may 
■ay, also, that it is when viewed in this light, that the proper coarse is pur- 
sued to render the influence of the Sabbath School most salutary and effi- 
cient When so viewed, it will be used mainly as an instrument for exciting 
a general interest throughout the community, in the private study of the Bible, 
And this ought to be the great end of the Sabbath School. If it does not effect 
this, it does little good. It is of small account for a congregation to be collected 
in classes for three quarters of an hour, on the Sabbath, to talk about a portion 
of Scripture ; but it is a great object gained, if the spending of this time in this 
way, shall secure the private and thorough study of this portion of Scripture, 
by every one so assembled. But when the Sabbath School is thrust out of its 
proper place, or permitted to occupy a higher position than properly belongs to 
it, this grand point will be overlooked, and varied and overstrained efforts will 
be made for immediate effect, by the constant introduction of novelties, and by 
incessant attempts to keep up excitement Yet these, in the end, will fail ; and 
in spite of them, the cause will languish. There must be something to take a 
deeper hold of the general mind, or a permanent interest in the Sabbath School 
cannot be maintained. 

One of the greatest impediments in the way of the gospel is the tendency 
to stagnation in the general mind. This is deeply felt by those who attempt 
to proclaim the gospel among a people where no progress has been made, for 
ages, in any useful improvements, or in the state of society. And perhaps to 
this cause, may be mainly traced the great apostasy of the middle ages. 
It is still felt, to a greater or less extent, in most places. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to wake up intellect, prepares the way for the gospel to be heard with 
greater effect But this is true, in a tenfold degree, when the mind is waked 
up to the investigation and contemplation of religious truth ; for, strange as it 
may seem, when the value of the interests concerned are considered, it is 
nevertheless true, that on no subject is there so much apathy as on this. It is 
a general complaint, that a great proportion of the good seed, sown by the 
spiritual husbandman, falls by the way side. The difficulty is, the attention is 
not aroused ; and when the attention is not awake, the truth is neither appre- 
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hended nor rotained. Yet, there is more in the Bible that ia ea^Mtble of wakingf 
up intellect, and stirring np the deep fountains of thought, than in all other 
books that have been written since the foundation of the world. There is more 
that is soul-stirring, heart-stirring, and calculated to awaken a deep and per- 
manent state of inquiry in the minds of men. This is proved by the fact, that 
it ia only in those communities where the Bible is possessed, and where it has 
a bold upon the minds of the people, that intellect is thoroughly aroused. 

Now, it appears to me, that if this principle is seized hold of in a proper man- 
ner, in connection with the Sabbath School system, it is capable of being 
wielded with immense power by the Christian ministry in this country. Let a 
whole congregation, or a majority of the members of a congregation, become 
deeply interested in the study of the Bible^ in connection with the Sabbath 
School, and there will be an interest awakened in preaching, which was never 
felt before. Nor will this be all — preaching will be understood and fdt, as it 
never was before. Painful as the fact is, it is nevertheless true, that even in 
this enlightened community, individuals are oflen found, grown to years of ma- 
turity, who have never read the whole Bible. Btit how many more are to be 
found, who have never studied it, so as to have their minds brought fully into 
contact with its soul-stirring truths. 

But is the Sabbath School capable of accomplishing so desirable an object? 
And what means are there, within the reach of the ministry, which can be em- 
ployed to enlist a people, and secure a permanent interest in such a course of 
study ? I feel great reluctance in speaking of ministers, lest I should seem to 
be attempting to instruct them in their duty — a thing which I feel by no means 
competent to do. Yet, I cannot speak the convictions of my own mind, on thi« 
subject, without alluding to them ; and I am strongly and deeply impressed 
with the sentiment that the Sabbath School has as yet hardly begun to 
exert the influence upon our congregations, which it might do if it were made 
the means, generally, (as I know it can be,) of waking up and sustaining a per- 
manent interest in the deep and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. I 
have no doubt that ministers generally feel this ; but how shall this interest be 
awakened ? This is the question. I have never forgotten, and I think I never 
shall forget, a remark of Dr. Beecher's, which I read many years ago, nor the 
impression which it then made upon my own mind — " Whatever ought to be 
done, can be done." I shall not stop here to inquire whether this is iheologiecdlif 
correct or not ; but, understood in a popular sense, as a practical principle ap- 
plicable to practicable things, I think there can be no dispute about it ; and it 
was in this sense, that it was spoken. And, in this restricted sense, it is a prin- 
ciple of immense power, when it takes full possession of a man's mind, aa a> 
principle of action. It removes all the " lions " out of the way of the slothfbl. It 
takes away every plea of sloth, and every excuse of indifference, where any wor* 
thy object of effort ia set before the mind. In its application to the subject under 
consideration, it will stand logically thus : — It would be a great benefit to the 
minds and hearts of the members of a Christian congregation, and it would' 
greatly increase the power and force of the preached gospel, if a general in- 
terest were awakened in the thorough and close study of the Bible : — ^such an 
interest oiig^ to be awakened: — and therefore such an interest can be awakened, 
in all our congregations. I believe it. I have seen it done. I have seen such- 
an interest awakened in the study of the Sabbath School lesson, among a labor- 
ing population, that the newspaper would be laid aside for the Bible lesson. 
I believe it can be done any where. But how shall it be done ? And how can 
ministers accomplish such an object, when they cannot engage as superintend- 
ents or teachers of the Sabbath School, nor withdraw their time and strength 
on the Sabbath from their public duties ? In answer to this, I would say, first, 
That they must/eei deeply interested themselvest in the object to be accomplished* 
For I suppose it to be correct, as a general principle, that no one can wake np 
a deeper interest in any object in the minds of others, than he feels himselC 
But it may be taken for granted, that Christian ministers generally do feel deeplf 
interested in this object. And then, secondly. They must believe that it can he 
done. Otherwise Uiey will be faint hearted in their efforts, and ready to give up^ 
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when obstacles are encountered. Thirdly, They must have a unU to doit. And 
then, a principle, proved by tlie common sense and experience of mankind, ao 
as to pass into a proverb, will prove that it can and will be done — *^ What 
there '5 a ivUl there '« a way J** 

I suppose that every minister who truly magnifies his office, will be to his 
congregation, in regard to every movement for the promotion of religion, what 
the main-spring is to the watch ; and not only the main-spring, but the hair- 
spring also^tbe motive power and the regulator. And, if this be so, what 
is to hinder him from accomplishing the very object under consideration ? If 
he is able to touch the springs which keep all the wheels of religious feeling 
and action in regular motion throughout his congregation, what is to hinder him 
from producing this very movement, and keeping it in permanent operation ? 
Nor is it necessary to point out the particular means to be employed to produce 
this result, to one who has such springs of action within his reach. I will, bow- 
ever, notice one means, because it is connected with a great principle ; because 
it is the most efficient means that a minister can employ, to accomplish the ob- 
ject proposed ; and because there is reason to believe it is sadly neglected. I 
allude to a weekly meeting of the teachers, for consultation upon the Sabbath 
School lesson. I say coivniltation, for if this meeting is made the place of 
preparation, without previous study, it will defeat the object The importance 
of such a meeting, with the pastor at its head, can scarcely be overrated. Hov 
can the minister, as the watchman of his flock, and the guardian of the truth, 
perform his duty, unless he is able both to know what is taught in the Sabbath 
School, and to give direction to its operations and to the minds of those who 
teach ? Let the teachers study their lessons thoroughly in private, and then 
meet together at the pastor's study, compare their views, and receive instruc- 
tion from him where they are erroneous or deficient, and it will wake up a new 
interest both in their minds and in his, which will diffuse itself through the 
whole school, and be felt in all the families of the congregation. This meeting 
will be to the Sabbath School and the congregation, what the heart is to the 
body ; and in the same manner it will sustain Uie interest which is created by 
it ; for the influence which it sends out will return again, by the effects which 
it will produce among the young people, in the families, and among adults, to 
reanimate the pastor's zeal and awaken new interest, to flow down again through 
the teachers and scholars, and return to him continuously, as the blood flows 
through the arteries to the remotest extremities, and returns again to the heart. 
But, a Sabbath School without a teacher's meeting, is like a human body with- 
out a heart. This meeting will bring the pastor into direct contact with the 
minds of the best portion of his church every week. It will make him ac- 
quainted with their habits and modes of thought and feeling. It will enable 
him to give direction to their thoughts, and wake up a thirst for religious know- 
ledge. It will give him an opportunity of directing the operations of the school, 
and moulding it to his own liking. It will give him the means of knowing 
every week, the state of mind of the most interesting portion of his hearers. 
For the utmost freedom should be used at this meeting ; he should feel at 
liberty to make any inquiries of the teachers which he pleases, concerning the 
members of their classes ; and they, in their turn, should be made to feel at 
liberty to ask any questions they please, for information, and to make any sug- 
gestions they please, for the improvement of the school. It will enable him, 
also, to have his influence constantly, though indirectly, felt upon the whole 
fichool. 

The great objection generally felt against the measure here proposed, is the 
difficulty of inducing teachers to attend such a meeting, especially where they 
live at a distance from each other. But I am fully persuaded that this difficulty 
will be overcome, wherever a minister determines in his own mind that he will 
sustain a teacher's meeting. It will be hard at first, but as soon as tlie teachers 
become interested, this difficulty will vanish. I suppose that nearly every indi- 
vidual in a congregation might be assembled together weekly at any given 
time and place, to remain an hour and a half, if every one could, by so ooing, 
honestly obtain one doUar. To sustain a teacher's meeting, then, only requires 
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that the interest should be raised in their minds as high as the value of one 
dollar. And is it to be believed, that Christian men and women cannot be con- 
vinced that the best interests of the Sabbath School and the congregation, and 
their own personal improvement in Christian knowledge, are not worth so much 
as one dollar a week? It is, moreover, a fact proved by experiment, that such 
an interest may in a little time be awakened by such a meeting, that no ordi- 
nary hindrance will prevent a teacher from attending it. It must, however, be 
commenced without expecting all the teachers to attend at first. But they will 
be gradually drawn in ; and those who do not come, will find themselves falling 
io much behind their associates, that they will fall off, and give place to such 
as are more deeply interested. 

But in connection with this, and as an auxiliary to it, a minister ought fre- 
quently to pass silently through the school, and observe how the teachers per- 
form their duty ; and, where it is called for, to urge upon the scholars the ne- 
cessity and importance of thorough study. This will enable him to make his 
suggestions to the teachers, at their meeting, with more effect. There are 
also other springs to be touched. There is nothing better than the Sabbath 
School lesson to give directness and force to family instruction ; and the minis- 
ter who knows how to regulate the little wheels, will very soon have the Sab- 
bath School lesson generally studied as a family exercise. And by his interest 
io this matter, he will find an avenue opened to the minds and hearts of the 
younger portion of his congregation, in his family visits, which will be of great 
advantage in his pastoral labors. And if he will take these opportunities to 
instruct the children in the method of study pursued in the school, and help 
them out of difficulties, he will find a new cord binding them to his heart. 

Where the course here marked out is faithfully and perseveringly pursued, 
I think there can be no doubt, that a constant and growing interest will be felt 
in the Sabbath School ; and that gradually the adult members of the congrega- 
tion will fall in ; and thus, the minister will find himself preaching to a people, 
the greater part of whom are engaged every week in a course of instruction of 
which he himself has the principal direction. Such a state of things needs 
tDly to be hinted at, to have its great advantages seen and appreciated. 



LONGEVITY OF THE GRADUATES OF HARVARD COLLEGE; 

IXHIBITBD Iir A TABULAR LIST OF SUCH AS HAVE REACHED OR FA88KD THE AGE OF 

EIGHTY-FOUR. 



^Prepared by J. P. Dabkkt, M. A., of Cambridjo. ] 



{BofiMi few names, (chiefly before the end of the eeventeenth century) ai the writer, upon eloeer obeer- 
vaiioB finds, hardly fall within the exact limits laid down in the above title. He thinks it best, however, 
to let tbem pass, rather than disturb the series at the moment of foin|^ to the prees.1 

M. B. All which follows the name to the first colon, indicates the birth-place and lineafa. 



1642. William Hubbard, b. in England : 
nin. of Ipswich, ord. 1656 ; the well-known 
historian, &c; d. Sept. 14, 1804. 83. 

1645. Samuel Stow, b.in England: min. 
of Middletown, Ct. [1650— '60.] ; d. May 8, 
1704. 82. 

1647. Comfort Star, Ashford, Kent, Eng.: 
nin. Cumberland co., Eng. ; ejected in 
1662, d. at Lewes, Sussex, Oct. 30, 1711. 
87. 

1660. Joshua Hobart, Hiogham, son of 



Rev. Peter Hobart : min. of Soutbold, Long 
Island, N. Y. ; d. Feb. 28, 1717. 89. 

Jeremiah Hobart, Hingham, son of 

Rev. Peter Hobart: min. of Topsfield 
[1672— '80], Hempstead, Long Island, [fr. 
1656,] and Haddam, Ct, [fr. 1700]; d. Nov. 
6, 1715. 85. 

1656. Increase Mather, sod of Rev. 
Richard M., Dorchester : min. of O. N. Cb. 
Bost. [fr. 1669,] and Pres. of U. U. [1685— 
1701] ; d. Aug. 23, 1723. 85. 
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1659. Samuel Cheever, New Haven, Ct, 
■on of Ezekiel, tlie celebrated schoolmaster : 
mia. of Marblchead, ord. Aug. 13, 1684; 
d. May 29. 1724. 85. 

166i. Joseph Whiting, Lynn, son of Rev. 
S. W.: min. of Lynn, [1680— '82,] ord. at 
Southampton, Long Island about 1682; d. 
Apr. 7. 1723. 82. 

1662. Solomon Stoddard, Bout., son of 
Anthony S. : min. of Northampton, 1672 ; 
d. Feb. 11, 1729. 85. 

1668. Zechariah Whitman, Weymouth, 
■on of John W.: min. of Hull, [fr. 1670J; 
d. Nov. 5, 1726. 82.» 

1677. Thomas Cheever, Ipswich, br. of 
Rev. S. C (1659) : min. of Maiden, [1681— 
T686.] and of Chelsea, [fr. 1715] ; d. Nov. 
27, 1749. 93. 

1684. Nchemiah Walter, b. in Ireland : 
min. of Roxbury, ord. Oct 17, 1688 ; d. 
Sept 17, 1750. 86. 

1689. John Hancock, Cambridge, ron of 
Nath. H. : min. of Lexington, ord. Nov. 2, 
1698 ; familiarly styled ** Bishop H." d. 
Dec. 5, 1752. 82. 

1692. Ebenezer White, We7mouth(?) : 
inin. of Bridgehampton, Long Island; d. 
1756. 84. 

1693. Henry Flynt, Dorchester, aon of 
Rev. Josiah F. (1664): Cambridge. Tutor 
and Fellow of the Corporation over 50 years, 
d. Feb. 13, 1760. 85. 

1698. John White, Brooklioe : min. of 
Gloucester, [fr. 1703] ; d. Jan. 16, 1760. 83. 

Oxenbridge Thacher, Milton, son of 

Rev. P. T. (1671 ) : Bost Select-man and 
Repr. many years: d. Oct. 29, 1772. 91. 

1699. Daniel Greenleaf, : min. of 

Yarmouth, [1708— *27] ; d. Aug. 26, 1763. 
65. 

Samuel Niles, Braintree: min. of 

Braintree, fr. 1711 ; d. May 1, 1762. 88. 

1700. John Barnard, Bost. : min. of Mar- 
blebead, ord. July 16, 1716; d. Jan. 24, 
1770. 89. 

1701. Timothy Cutler, Charlestown, son 
of Major John C. : min. of Stratford, Ct, 
[1709— *19.] I'res. of Yale Coll , [1719— 
1722] ; min. of Christ Ch. Bost. [fr. 1723] ; 
d. Aug. 17, 1765. 82. 

Israel Loring, Hull : min. of Sod- 
bury, ord. Nov. 20, 1706; d. March 9, 
in2. 91. 

Nicholas Sever, Roxbury : min. of 

Dover, N. H., [1711— '15]; Plymouth, 
Judge of C. PI. Ct ; d. Apr. 7, 1764. 84. 

1702. Samson Sheafe, Portsmouth, N. 
H.(?) : merch. in P. ; d. — 1772. 91. 

Peleg Wiswall, Duxbury, only son 

of Rev. Ichabod W. : schoolmaster in Bost 
(north-end) ; d. Sept 2, 1767. 84. 

1703. William Allen, Boston: first min. 
of Greenland, N. H.; ord. Feb. 15, 1707; 
4. Sept. 8, 1760. 84. 

1707. Timothy Ruggles, Roxbury : min. 
of Rochester, [1710] ; d. Oct 28, 1768. 84. 

* Hli age has been varioonly stated by different 
AOthorities, at 78, 83, & 85. (J. Farmtr^ 



1707. Stephen Jaonef , Newlmiy : •ehool' 
master awhile on Cape Cod; returned to 
N., and d. (as it is there computed) aboat 
1782.— doubtless JEIt 90—93. astenxtd in 
Catal. of 1779. 

1709. Benjamin Prescott, Concord, son of 
Capt Jon. P. : first min. of Danvers, S. P. 
[1718— *56] ; d. May 28, 17T7. 99. 

1710. Joseph Adame, Braintree, mm of 
Deacon Joseph A. : first minister of New- 
ington, N. H., ord. Nov. 16, 1715; d. May 
26, 1783. 94. 

1711. John Chipman, Barnstable: first 
min. of Beverly, N. P., ord. Dec. 28, 1715; 
d. March 23, 1775. 84. 

1712. Nath. Appletoo, Ipswich, eon of 
Hon. Judge A.: min. of Cambridge, ord. 
Oct 9, 1717 ; d. Feb. 9, 1784. 91. 

Eleazer Tyng, Woburn, son of Hon. 

Jon. T. : J. of Peace at Tyngsboro', and 
Col. of the Middlesex rest ; d. — 1782. 
92. 

John Nutting, Cambridge: master 

of the grammar-school. Notary-public and 
Collector of the port, Salem ; d. Biay 20, 
1790. 96. 

1713. Stephen Williams, Deerfield, son 
of Rev. Jn. W. (1683) : firat min. of Long- 
meadow, [from 1717] ; d. June 10, 17S8. 89. 

1714. Ebenezer Gay, Dedbam : min. of 
Hingham, ord. June 11, 1716 ; d. March 18, 

1787. nearly 91. 

1717. Daniel Perkins, Topsfield : min. of 
Bridgewater, W. P., ord. Oct 4, 1721 ; d. 
Sept 29. 1782. 86. 

1720. John Angler, Watertown(?) : min. of 
Bridgewater, E. P., Feb. 28, 1725 ; d. Apr. 
14, 1787. 86. 

- Thomas Smith, Boston, son of T. S. 
merch.: min. of Portland, Me., ord. March 
8, 1727 ; d. May 23, 1795. 93. 

Ezra Carpenter, Rehoboth : min. of 

Swanzey, N. H. [1753— *69,] and of Keene, 
[1753— '60] ; d. in Walpole, Aug. 28, 1785. 
86. 

1721. Nathan Bocknam, Maiden : nin. 
of Medway, E. P., ord. Dec. 29, 1724; d. 
Feb. 6, 1795. 91. 

1722. Edmund Quincy, son of E. Q. 
(1699): Boat J. of C. Fl. Ct; d. July 4, 

1788. 85. 

Edmund March, Newbury: min. of 

Amesbury, ord. 1728; d. at Newburyport. 
March 6, 1791. 88. 

1723. Stephen Greenleaf, Yarmouth, son 
of Rev. Daniel G.r Bost. Sheriff of Suffolk 
CO. ; d. Jan. 26, 1795. 92. 

Joseph Lynde, : Repr. of 

Charlestown, J. of Peace, &c., phys. in 
Worcester fr. 1783, druggist in Hartford, 
Ct. ; d. in W. Dec, 1788. 86. 

Isaac Abbot, Andover: Deacon of 

the South Ch. in A. ; d. Sept 9, 1784. 86. 

1724. Dudley Woodbridge, Simsbury, 
Ct., son of Rev. D. W. (1694) : physician in 
Stonington, Ct, styled •< D. W., Esq."; d. 
Nov. 1790. 86. 

- William Belch, Beverly : fint min. 
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of Bndford, E. P., ord. June 7, 1728 ; d. 
Jan. 12. 1792. 88. 

1724. David Hall, Pomfret, Ct. : min. of 
Suttoo, ord. Nov. 15, 1729 ; d. May 8, 1789. 
86. 

—^ Samuel AIUs:* d. at Somera, Ct, 
Jan. 1797. 92. 

1725. Joho Tyo^, nephew of E. T. (1712): 
the ** eccentric Judf^e T. of Tyngsboro' "; 
d. Apr. 7, 1797. 93. 

James Pike, Newbury : first min. 

of Somersworth, N. H., ord. Oct. 28, 1730 ; 
d. Mar. 19, 1792. 89. 

Ebenezer Flagg, Woburn : min. of 

Chester, N. H., ord. 1736; d. Nov. 14, 
1796. 92. 

1726. Joseph Lord, son of Rev. J. L., 
(1691,) Charleston, S. C. : a preacher and 
phvsician ; d. at Westmoreland, N. H., — 
1789. 86. 

Atherton Wales, Braintree : min. of 

Marshfield, N. P., ord. 1739; d. Nov. 29, 
1795. 92. 

1728. Thaddeus Mason, Lexington : Re- 
gister of Deeds for Middlesex, at Cambridge ; 
d. May, 1,1802. 95. 

^— - John Seccombe, Med ford : first 
min. of Harvard, [1733—1757] ; d. — 1792. 
84. 

1729. Richard Clarke, Boston(?) : merch. 
and Tea>Consignce in B.; d. (as a refugee) 
in London, Feb. 27, 1795. 85. 

Joseph Lee, br. of Tho. L. (1722) : 

Judge of C. PI. for Middlesex at Cambridge ; 
d. Dec. 5, 1802. 93. 

1730. William Royal, Dorchester, br., 
probably, of Hon. Isaac R., Medford : Repr., 
kc. of Dorchester ; d. in Stougbton, Jan. 
15, 1794. 84. 

1731. Samuel Niles, Braintree, son of 
Rev. S. N. (1699) : farmer in B.,and Repr. 
Judge of C. PI. Ct. for Suffolk ; removed to 
and d. in Lebanon, Ct., Apr. 30, 1804. 92. 

— - Stephen Sewall, : schoolmas- 
ter in Newbury ; d. Sept 1795. 87. 

Samuel Bacheller, Reading : min. 

of Haverhill, W. P. [1735— '61] ; d. in Roy- 
abton, March 19, 1796. 89. 

Samuel Kendall, : first min. 

of New Salem, d. Jan. 31, 1792. 85. 

1732. Timothy Rnggles, Rochester, son 
of Rev. T. R. (1707): att'y at law, in 
Rochester, Sandwich and Harwich ; Repr., 
also, of R. and H. ; Ch. Just, of C. PI. for 
Worcester co.; Col. in active service, [1755 
— ^'60,] and known to after times as ** Briga- 
dier R." ; d. (as a refugee) in Wilmot, N. 
8., Sept. 1795. 86. 

Joseph Gardner, : min. of 

* Thb individual occasions tome porplexitj, not 
indMd ai to tho fact of hit death, the place, or hit 
•dvaoeod age; bat aa to the field of hit minintry. 
Alihoogh Winthrop** MS. Hiitorj of Graduate*, 
ealla hin **ininiater of 8oineri," yei so does not the 
Gol. Cent, which publishes his death (as above,) nor 
is hu name found under the head of ** Somera " in 
the List of Connecticut miniileri ond churcbos, 
Am. On. Beg. Vol. IV. 



Newport, R. I. [1740— '43] ; d. in Boston a« 
the "Hon. Jos. G." Apr. 6, 1806. 92. 

1732. Sampson Spaulding, Chelmsford : 
first min. of Tewksbury, ord. Nov. 23, 1737 ; 
d. Dec. 15, 1796. 86. 

1733. William Vassall, son of Major 
Leonard V . : gent, in Boston ; d. (as a re- 
fugee,) at Battersea Rise, Surrey, Eng., 
May 8, 1800. 85. 

Edmund Freeman, Sandwich, son 

of E. F. : farmer in Mansfield, Ct., chiefly; 
d. March 9, 1800. 89. 

Jedediah Adams, Quincy : first min. 

of Stougbton, ord. Feb. 19, 1746; d. Feb. 
25, 1799. 88. 

Joseph Cleverly, ^— : Episcopal 

reader in Quincy ; d. March 16, 1802. 89. 

Enoch Parker : schoolmaster 

in Newton ; d. Feb. 16, 1801. 87. 

1735. Samuel Curwin, Salem, son of 
Rev. Geo. C. (1701): merch. in S. ; d. 
Apr. 9, 1802. 86. 

Eliakim Willis, New Bedford : min. 

of Malden,ord. 1752 ; d. March 14, 1801. 87. 

Ivory Hovey, Topsfield : min. of 

Rochester, [1740— '65,] and of Plymouth, 
Monument Ponds, [fr. 1770] ; d. Nov. 4, 
1803. 90. 

1736. Georee Jaffrey, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Hon. Geo. J., (1702) : merch. in P.; 
d. Dec. 1802. 86. 

Francis Hutchinson, son of Hon. 

Wm. H. (1702) : "merch. in Norwich, Ct., 
and a Lieut, in Brigadier Waldo's corps."— 
fVinthrop^a MS. Hiit. of GraduatcB, &c 
d. at New Salem, Feb. 1801. 85. 

Norton Quincy, son of Col. John Q. 

(1708,) Braintree : gent, in ** Germantowo" 
Braintree ; d. Oct. 1801. 85. 

John Porter, Abington : min. of 

Bridge water, N. P., ord. 1740 ; d.. March 
12, 1802. 87. 

1737. Ebenezer Morse, Medfield: min. 
of Boylaton [1743 — '75.) dismissed for po* 
litical heresy ; d. Jan. 3, 1802. 84. 

1738. Jonathan Davis, Cambridge : phyai* 
cian in Roxbury ; d. Feb. 6, 1801. 85. 

1739. Edward Brattle Oliver, Boston: 
Best, (north-end) ^ d. Apr. 3, 1797. 84. 

Daniel Emerson, Reading: min. of 

Hollis, N. H., ord. 1743 ; d. Sept. 30, 1801. 
85. 

1740. Samuel Hale, Newbury : merch. 
in Portsmouth, N. H. ; d. July 10, 1807. 89. 

•— ~ Benjamin Willis, Bridgewater; 
Judge of C. PI. for Plymouth, in B. ; d. 
July 13, 1807. 87. 

1741. David Phips, son of Lieut. Gov. 
Spencer P. (1703) : Sheriff of MiddleseXr 
in Cambridge, to the Revolution ; afterward* 
a Capt. in the Royal navy ; d. (as a refugee)' 
at Bath, Eng., July 7, 1811. 87. 

Joseph Waldo, Boston: merch. in 

B. to the Revolution : d. (as a refugee) in 
Bristol, Eng., Apr. 1816. 94. 

Joseph Roberts, Boston : min. of 

Leicester, [1754 — '62] ; d. in Weston, Apr. 
30, 1811. 91. 
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-^■^ John Mellen, Hopkinton: roin. of 
Sterlin/c. [1744->'78] ; d. in Reading, July 4, 
1807. 85. 

1743. John Usher, son of Rev. John U., 
Episcopal mt»ionary, (1719) : min. of the 
Episcopal eh., Bristol, R. I.; d. July 6, 
1804. 84. 

John Crocker ; phys. in Rich- 
mond, Berkshire co. ; d. May 4, 1815. 93. 

1744. John Winj^ate, Hampton, N. H., 
son of Col. Joshua W. : farmer and school- 
master in Northampton, N. H. ; d. Sept 4, 
1812. 88. 

Peter Frye, Andover: Repr. from 

Salem, Col. of the fissez reg't, &c. ; d. (as 
t refugee,) at Camberwell, Surrey, near 
London, Feb. 1, 1820. 97. 

- James Welman, Lynn : min. of 
Millbury, [1747— '60,] and Cornish, N. H., 
[1768— '85] ; d. Oct. 18, 1808. 85. 

1745. William Davis, Boston: merch. in 
Host.; d. Apr. 13, 1812. 84. 

Nehemiah Porter, Hamilton : min. 

of Essex, [1750— '66,] and of A.<ihfield [fr. 
1774] ; d. Feb. 29, 1820. 99 and 11 ms. 

1746. Edw. A. Holyoke, Marblehead, 
■on of Rev. E. H. (1705) afterwards Pres. 
of H. U. : physician in Salem three quarters 
of a century; d. March 31, 1829. 100 
and 7 ms.* 

1747. William Ellery, Newport, R. I., 
■on of Lt.Gov. W. E. (1722): Newport, 
R. 1., M. Cont. C [1776— '80.] a signer of 
the Decl. of Ind. and Collector of N. for 
thirty years; d. Feb. 15, 1820. 93. 

1748. George Leonard, Norton : Repr. of 
N., Judge of Prob. for Bristol, M. C. do. 6 
years, [1787— '95;] d. July 26, 1819. 90. 

Joseph Gooch, son of Jos. G., esq., 

(1720) Milton; "d. in Vermont, the au- 
tumn of 1811."— Uct. Dr. Peiree. Qu. 
where ? He must, in that case, have been 
■boat 84 or 85 years of age. He is how- 
ever unatterizea before the Catal. of 1815. 

John Erving, Boston, son of Hon. 

Jn. E. : Boat, gent.. Col. of militia, a M. 
Couna'r. ; d. (as a refugee,) in Bath, Eng., 
Jane 17, 1816. 89. 

1748. Richard Perkins, Bridgewater, W. 
P., son of Rev. J. P. (1717) : phys. in B. ; 
d. Oct. 16, 1813. 84. 

1749. Cotton Tufls, Medford, son of Dr. 
S. T. (1724) : phys. in Weymouth ; d. Dec. 
8,1815. 84. 

Israel Cheever, Concord, son of 

Daniel C. : min. of New Bedford, [to 1759] ; 
d. at Liverpool, N. S. 

1751. William Watson, Plymouth : Naval 
Officer in P. before the Revol'n, Judge of 
C. PI. Ct.; d. Apr. 22, 1815. 85. 

* It it cnrinu* enough, thnt the two leading names 
in length of days, in thii aerieishonld stand injuxta- 

tDsition ; and scarcely less so, that three uf the 
ighest cases of longevity in the List, and almost 
In consecutive years, (Frye, Porter, and Gllery,} 
should mark, by the event of their decease, the 
beg inning, the middle, and the end of tlie self-tame 
nontb, (Fob. 1820). 



I 1762. Ammi R. Cotter, North Ttrmoatb, 
Me., son of Rev. A. R. C. (1725) : phys. io 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; d. Dec. 8, 1820. 86. 

Charles Turner, Scituate: min. of 

Duxbury, [1755 — *75.] removed to Turner, 
Me., M. C. for Oxford distr. [1809— M3]; 
d. Aug. 1818. 86. 

1753. Oliver Wendell, Boston : Boston, 
Judge of Probate, Slate Senator, &c. ; d. io 
Cambr.Jan. 15, 1818. 85. 

Peter Thacher Smith, Portland, 

Me., son of Rev. Tho. S. (1720) : min. of 
Windham, Me., [1762— '90] ; d. (as •« P. T. 
S., enq.,") Oct. 1826. 95. 

1755. David Sewall, York, Me.: Judge 
of the S. J. Ct. of Ms., &c. ; d. Oct 22, 
1825. 90. 

— John Adams, Quincy: Quincy, 
second President of the United States; d. 
inQ. July 4, 1826, nearly 91. 

William Whittemore, W. Cambr.(?): 

schoolmaster in W. C. ; d. March 9, 1818. 
86. 

1756. Nath. Lothrop, Plymouth : phys. 
in P.; d. Oct. 20, 1828. 91. 

Timothy Walker, Concord, N. H., 

son of Rev. T. W. (1725) : officer in the 
Revolutionary War, Ch. Justice of Ct of 
C. PI. ; d. in Concord, N. H., May 5, 1822, 
85. 

— Henry Hill, Boston : merch. in B. ; 
d. July 7, 1828. 92. 

1757. Thomas Phips, Quincy(?) : phys. in 
Q. ; d. Nov. 4, 1817. 85. 

Jedediah Parker, : Boston, 

(Unity St.) ; d. Aug. 21, 1826. 89. 

1758. Samuel Danforth, Carobr., son of 
Hon. Judge D. (1715): eminent phys. in 
Boston, and Pres. of M. M. S, [1794— "98]; 
d. Nov. 17, 1827. 87. 

Joseph Pearson : Exeter, N. 

H., SecreUry of SUte; d.— IS2S, prokably 
84-5. 

— Eliab Stone, Framlngham : min. of 
Reading, N. P.,ord. May 20, 1761 ; d. Aug. 
31, 1822. 85. 

1759. Edmund Dana, Cambr., eldeaC aoa 
of Hon. Richard D. (1718) : ord. in Lond., 
Jan. 1765; d. in Wroxeter, Eng., Aug. 
1823. 84. 

Paine Wingate, Amesbury, son of 

Rev. P. W. (1723) : min. of Hampton-Fallv, 
N. H. [1763— '71.] left the profession; 
Repr. [1793— *95,] and Senator, [1789— 
*95,] in the U. S. Congress, fr. N. H. ; d. in 
Stratham, (his residence,) March 7, 1838. 
nearly 99. 

1760. Daniel Leonard, Norton, cousin of 
Hon. G. L. ( 1748) : att*y-at-law in Taun- 
ton, and Repr. of T., became a refugee, 
Ch. Justice of Bermuda an uncertain time, 
d. in London, June 27, 1829. 89. 

— James Baker, Dorchester : phys. in 
D. ; d. Jan. 3, 1825. 85. 

Henry Cumings, Tyngshoro': m!n. 

of Billerica, ord. Jan. 1763; d. Sept 8, 
1823. 84. 

1761. Edward Wiggleswortb, Hamilton, 
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son of Rev, S. W. (1707) : an oflScer in the 
Revolution—" Col. W ;" d. Dec. 8, 1826. 
87. 

Adam Porter, Abington: removed 

to and died, probably, in Cumington, Hamp- 
shire CO. asterixed in Catal. of 1830 ; proba- 
bly over 84. 

1762. Timothy Alden, Bridgewater, S. 
P. : min. of Yarmouth, ord. Dec. 13, 1769;' 
d. Nov. 3. 1828. 92. 

Geo. Partridge, Duxbury: Dep. 

Sheriff of Plymouth co., M. Cont. C. [1780 
— '89] ; d. July 7, 1828. 88. 

Josiah Windship, Cambridge : min. 

of Woolwich, Me., ord. 1765; d. Jan. 29, 
1824. 84. 

1763. Samuel Eaton, Quincy, son of Rev. 
E. £. (1729) : min. of Harpswell, Me., ord. 
Oct. 1764 ; d. Oct. 1822. 85. 

Timothy Pickering, Salem : Col., 

Adj. General, and Q. Master General in the 
Revolutionary War, Member of the Cabinet, 
U. S. Senator and Representative ; d. in 
Salem, (his residence,) Jan. 29, 1829. 84. 

Samuel Perley, Ipswich : min. of 

Seabrook, N. H., [1765— *75,] Moultonbo- 
rough, [1778— '79,] Groton and Hebron, 
[1779— '84,] and Gray, Me., [1784— '91] ; 
d. Nov, 28, 1831. 89. 

1764. Benjamin Bourne, ^— • : physi- 
cian in Sandwich ; d. July, 1827. 84. 

Thomas Lancaster, Rowley : min. 

of Scarboro' Me., ord. 1775 ; d. Jan. 27, 
1831. 89. 

Nehemiah Ordway, Amesbury: 

min. of Middletown, N. H., [1778, dism.] 
and of Haverhill, W. P., [1789— '94] ; d. in 
Pembroke, N. H., June, 1836. 93. 

Rufus Wells, Deer6eld : first min. 

of Whately, ord. 1771 ; d. Nov. 8, 1834. 90. 

Daniel Fuller, Middletown: min. 

of Gloucester precinct, [1770 — 1821] ; d. in 
Boston, May 23, 1829. 89. 

1765. John Thompson, Scarboro' Me.: 
first min. of Standish, Me., [1768— '83], 
inst at South-Berwick, 1783 ; d. Dec, 
1828. 88. 

Jacob Rice, : first min. of 

Henniker, N.H.. [1769— '82,] do. of Brown- 
field, Me., inst. Oct. 1806; d. Feb. 1, 1824. 
84. 

- Andrew Fuller, : Lyndebo- 

rough, N. H.; d. Apr. 1831. 88. 

Joseph Willard, Grafton: min. of 

Mendon, [1769— '82], ord. at Boxborough, 
Nov. 2, 1785 ; d. Sept. 13, 1828. 86. 

Joseph Currier, Amesbury: first 

min. of Goffstown, N. H., [1771— '74] ; d. 
in Mass., July 30, 1824. 86. 

1766. Jacob Ashton, Salem(?) : Pres. of 
Insurance Office in S. more than SO years; 
d. Dec. 28, 1829. 85. 

Joshua Fisher, Dedham : eminent 

physician in Beverly ; d. March 15, 1833. 
85. 

1767. Jeremiah Shaw, Hampton, N. H. : 
min. of Moultonborough, N. H., ord. 1779; 
d. Oct. 1834. 88. 
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bary; d. Oct 1829. 84. 

1768. John Ballantine, Westfield, son oC 
Rev. Jn. B. (1735) : farmer in W., occasion- 
al preacher, and Deacon of the church ; d. 
Apr. 15, 1832. 84.(?) 

Nath. Porter, Topsfield : first min. 

of Conway, N. H., ord. Oct. 20, 1778 ; d. 
Nov. II, 1837. 92. 

1770. Paul Langdon, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Rev. Dr. L. (1740) : midshipman ia 
the ** Continental" navy in 1778, teacher at 
different periods, both before and after, last- 
ly, farmer in the interior of N. Y. State, 
where he ia said to have died, in 1886 ; if 
so, probably 84 — 86. 

Samuel Sheldon Pool, Reading: 

early a preacher, then Judge of Prob. at 
Yarmouth, N. S., nearly 40 years; d. in 
1836. 87-88. 

Isaac Stone, Shrewsbury: min. of 

Douglas, [1771—1805] ; d. in Oxford, Feb. 
27, 1837. 89. 

1771. Andrew Bradford, Duxbury, de- 
scended, in the fourth generation, from Gov. 
Wm. B. of Plymouth : teacher of youth, 
entered the army in 1775, Paymaster ia 
Col. Gamaliel B.'s (his brother) regiment; 
d. in Duxbury, Jan. 1837. 90. 

Samuel Nye, Sandwich : physician 

in Salisbury ; d. June 4, 1834. 85. 

Perez Morton, Plymouth : Att'y- 

Generalof Ms. [1811— '32]; d. in Dorchee- 
ter, (his residence,) Oct. 14, 1887. 87. 

1772. John Hastings, Cambridge: cap- 
tain in the ** Continental" service [war of 
1775, &C.J ; d. in Cambridge-port, Feb. 16, 
1839. 86. 

Daniel Chaplin, Rowley: min. of 

Groton, ord. Jan. 1,1778; d. Apr. 3, 1881. 88. 

1778. Jeremiah Barnard, Bolton : mio. 
of Amherst, N. H., ord. March 8, 1780; d. 
Jan. 15, 1835. 84. 

1774. Samuel Emery, Boston : Bees-wax 
manufacturer in Philadelphia. [The eldest 
Alumnus present at the Centennial celebn- 
tion, Sept. 1836] ; d. March 7, 1838. 88. 

Joseph Hall, Sutton, son of Rev, 

D. H. (1724) : resident many years at or 
near Whitehall, N. Y. ; d. in Sutton, Apr. 
25. 1S40. 88. 

1776. John Prince, Boston: mio. of First 
Church, Salem, ord. Nov. 1779 ; d. June 7, 
1836. 85. 

Ezra Ripley, Woodstocl[, Ct. : min. 

of Conconl, ord. Nov. 1778 ; d. Sept. 21, 
1841. 90^. 

1777. Daniel Kllham, Wenham : State 
Senator and Counsellor; d. in W., (bis resi- 
dence,) Oct. 13, 1841. 89. 

1778. Aaron Bancroft, Reading: first min. 
of second church in Worcester, ord. Feb. 
1786; d. Aug. 19, 1839. 84. 

Cornelius Lynde, ^— : " Died 

at Williamstown, Vt., Feb. 21, 1836, Cof^ 
nelius Lynde, a revolutionary officer, aged 
84."— jJmer. Aim. for 1837. [Qu. If tbii 
the person ?] 
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1779. Levi Whitmui, Bridgewater : roin. 

of Wellfleet, ord. Apr. 1785, dism. ; d. 

in Kinf^ton, Nov. 7, 1838. 91. 

1782. Samuel Balch, Amesbory : in the 
Continental service, [war of 1775, &c.] ; d. 
in Newbtiryport, Nov, 9, 1839. 85. 

Henry Wight, Medfield: min. of 

BrUtol, R. I., [Jan. 1785~Nov. 1828]; d. 
Aug. 12, 1837. 84. 



Samuel Bass, Randolph : fanner in 

R.; d. Feb. 3— €,1842. 85. 

1788. Nathan Underwood, Lexington: 

min. of Harwich, ord. Nov. 1792, dism. ; 

d. May 2, 1841. 88. [N. U. was at the 
time of graduation, 35 years of age ; doubt- 
less, of all those who *' have been nursed in 
the bosom" of Harvard, the nuUure$t in 
years.] 



There are yet among the Living, who come within the Title at the head of this 
ftrticle, the following: 

1763. Samson Salter Blowers, Boston, 
grandson of Rev. Tho. B. of Beverly, 
(1695) : attorney-at-1aw in B. to the Revo- 
lution ; a refugee, now resident in Halifax, 
If . 8., and late Ch. Justice of the S. J. Ct., 
of Nova Scotia. 100 years 4 weeks. 

1765. Ezra Green, Maiden, half-br. of 
Rev. A. G., formerly of Maiden (1789): 
surgeon in the "Continental*' navy, [1777 
—1778, &c.], physician and Post-master in 
Dover, N. U. 95 years 11 mos. 

1767. Timothy Farrar, Lincoln, br. of 
Rev. Stephen F. of New Ipswich, N. H., 
(1755) : resides in N. I. ; formerly a Judge 
•f the S. J. Ct. of N. H. 94 ys., 10 mos. 

1770. Aaron Hutchinson, Grafton, son of 
Rev. A. H. (Yale C. 1747): Lebanon, N. H., 
probably over 90. 

1773. James Trecothick, Boston : merch. 
io London to advanced age, and now resides 
in the environs. 88. 

-— — John Trumbull, Lebanon, Ct., 
youngest son of Gov. Jon. T. (1727) : aid- 
de-camp to Washington, and adjutant under 
Gen. Gates, at Saratoga; after the Peace, a 
well-known artist, now resides at New 
Haven, Ct. 86. 

1775. Samuel Gay, [Qu., son of Martin 
G., Bost. and gr-son of Rev. Dr. G. of 
Hingham?] ** lives at Fort Cumberland, 
New Br." — Rev, Dr. Pierce, If living, 
probably 90. 

-^— William Weeks, : resides in 

Hopkioton, N. H. 



1776. Isaac Hurd, Charlestown, aoo of 
Benj. H. : physician in Billerica, and since, 
in Concord. 87. 

James Lovell, Boston or Cambridge, 

son of Hon. J. D. L. (1756): resides ia 
Orane:eburg, S. C. 84. 

1777. Hodijah Baylies, : Dightoo, 

Judge of Probate for Bristol co., formerly. 

Huntington Porter, Bridgewater, 

N. P., son of Rev. Jn. P. (1736) : min. of 
Rye, N. H., [Dec. 1784—1833 ?] ; resides 
at Roxbury. Ms. 87. 

George Sparhawk, Brightoa : physi- 
cian in Walpole, N. H., and one of the 
founders of the N. H. Med. Society. 

1778. Eleazer James, : attorney- 

at-law, formerly, in Barre; resides in Wor- 
cester, conj. 88 

Zephaniah Willis, Bridgewater: 

min. of Kingston, [1780—1828], Repr. ol 
K. 85. 

1779. Abijah Cheever, : physician 

in Saugus. conj. 85. 

1781. Elijah Paine, Fomfret, Ct. : resides 
at Williarostown, V%., late Judge of S. J. 
Ct. of Verm., U. S. Senator, [1795—1801.] 
85. 

1782. Benj. Parker, Bradford (?) : resident 
in the Southern states for some years, has 
since returned to B. conj. 85. 

1783. Asa Packard, Bridgewater, N. P. : 
min. of Marlboro' [1785—1819], resides io 
Lancaster. 84.^ 



In the foregoing series, there are several points remarkable enough to call for com- 
ment. Those, for instance, who hold to Umg life, as hereditary in certain races, will be 
pleased to see that about one sixth part of the above names are, one with another, nearly 
allied. Fourteen instances are found of father and son ; a few others, (as the two first 
Cheevers,the Hobarts and Leonards,) were brothers ; the two Wingates and Tyngs, were 
also of a common stock, and near kindred ; while in some other cases, the individuals 
could boast, either in their fathers or their sons, (yet not sons of Harvard,) a parallel lon- 
gevity to their own. Ezekiel Cheever, the celebrated schoolmaster and author of the well- 
known ** Accidence," who died in Boston, Aug. 1708, aged 93, was father of the two of 
the name, referred to above. 

Again, the relative longevity of classes is a curious point of comparison. Strictly 



* Some few oth«r unattorized names there are, ranging prior 1783, and for two or three years later, 
whioh. as will be seen, are loft without notice : in regard to three or four such, the " whereabout '^ of the 
ftodividaals it is not easj to trace, or, consequently, to be sure that they are yet aaaong the living ; and of 
about as many more, (to whom no such ancertainty pertains) their precise iUgo ia life, the writer has net 
■ad opporiunity to diseo^er. 
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ffpeaking, the aggregate age of a complete class is not indeed easy to be given ; although 
the late John Farmer undertook to present such a table of the classes from 1747 to 1766, 
inclusive, some years since, in one of our city prints, (see Boston Daily Adv. for July, 
1835,) showing in columns, the average age of the entire class, and also of the clerical 
part of it. The writer has sometimes marvelled by what process he set about to do this ; 
»ince within those twenty years, (and it may be said of any equal portion of the aca- 
demical register,) there are not a few names which, it must be believed, not even the 
patient and prying research of Farmer could draw out from their deep obscuritV) and, by 
tracking them to the end of their career, determine its limit. To the writer of this, it it 
quite clear, that Mr. F.'s estimate, as to some individuals in perhaps each of theto 
classes, must have been conjectural : founded, perhaps, on the time of their being ** as* 
terized '* in the catalogue — a most deceitful criterion indeed ! as, from some little inti- 
macy with that document, we have good reason to know. 

But though it is not very easy to attain the absolute sum of human existence in any 
one class, yet the comparison can, for any useful purpose, be well enough made without 
it. A class, taken at one point in life, when viewed in reference to surrounding classes, 
will sometimes exhibit a result widely variant from that afforded at an earlier or later 
point Take, for example, those of 1764, 1765, 1766. The last, at the date of forty 
years from graduation (1806), (when, if every member had not touched the mark oif 
three-score years, the majority had no doubt passed it,) seem to have kept their ranks 
almost unbroken. Of the above three classes, numbering 46, 54, and 40, the mortality 
at the date just named, was 20, 27 (one-half,) and 10, (one-fourth). John Farmer ac* 
cordingly, in his table referred to, gives the class of 1766, as the highest average of the 
entire twenty, viz. 64^. 'The maturity and even the decline of life, exhibits in this in* 
stance, a case perhaps the strongest in the catalogue. But in the years Just at hand, espe« 
1814, '15, and '16, death made a sudden and wide inroad upon their numbers, and 
Dr. Fisher, the last survivor, died in 1833, at the age only of 84. In the class of 1764, 
however, five instances are found, (and in that of '65, six) of equal, and, with one ex* 
ception under each year, of much longer life than Dr. Fisher's, including, in the latter, 
one survivor,' whose term verges to a century, and whose course is yet un6nished. The 
class of 1765 numbers eight octogenarians, whose aggregate age b that of 693, and the 
average 86^. There is no similar example, we believe. Let the reader compare, also, 
for the measure of longevity, and by several attained, the class of 1766 with those of 
1781, 1733, and 1741. For another case, the classes of 1780 and 1781 stand side by side, 
ind are shown in remarkable contrast. The former has from the first, been passing away 
with a silent celerity much beyond the usual ratio, and as long since as Feb. 1841, (tht 
date of the late Lt. Gov. Winthrop's decease,) the funereal pall had covered the whole. 
Their direct successors, however, oHen dwell with something like complacency on their 
happy immunity ; and tell us that even yet they gather together one-third of their num- 
ber. The same proportion of the living can be found in the class of 1780, only by going 
back to the Catalogue of 1824. Among those of recent years, that of 1826 has thus far 
been remarkably exempt from the ravages of death. No asterisk disfigured its face, till tiM 
catalogue of 1836, and to the five whicn then appeared, there has been no addition since. 
Of classes prematurely extinct, the writer can recall no instance so remarkable as that 
of 1754. The two last survivors both died in 1807, one at 70, the other at 78 years of 
age. There remained more than one among the living, in the contiguous class on either 
side of it, for nearly twenty years later. The class of 1750, however, died oat aJmoit 
as much before their day, as that of 1754. 

The constantly contracting limit of man's brief span, which is now and then confi- 
dently maintained, does not find much support in the aspect of the Catalogue at the 
{>re8ent time, compared with earlier days. In that of 1751, John Hancock of Lexington, 
ong known as ** Bishop Hancock," was the Patriarch of the living ; who died the fol- 
lowing year, at the age of 82 ! In that of 1758, Henry Flynt— the venerable Tutor,— 
had the same pre-eminence; and he died in 1760, having reached 86. While we are 
writing, there are yet, '* pilgrims on the earth," threef who are pressing on for an hao- 
dred years, or have already reached that goal ; one, if not two, have left their ninetUtk 

year behind, and at least 7 or 8 beside are following close upon their trick ; filling op 

the space from eighty-five onward. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CONNECTICUT BAR, 

[The following brief notices of several distinguished members of the Legal Profewioo 
in Connecticut, oilginally prepared by Hon. Thomas Day, Esq., of Hartford, to accooi- 
pany the two last volumes of his Connecticut Reports, and published in an Appendix to 
the same, have been obligingly forwarded by the compiler for insertion in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register. A few only of the gentlemen here noticed, have deceased. 
Several are living at an advanced age. Chief Justice Williams, Judge Church, and 
Judge Sherman, are of the existing bench of the Superior Court, and Supreme Court of 
Errors.— £(/«.] 

STEPHEN MIX MITCHELL. 

BoRir at Wethersfield, December 20th, 1743; educated at Yale College, and 
graduated in 1763 ; studied law at New Haven, while a Tutor in Yale College, 
and afterwards, under the direction of Jared Ingersoll, Esq. ; admitted to the 
Bar, in Fairfield County, in 1770 ; removed to Wethersfield in 1772, and there 
established himself in the practice of the law. In May, 1779, he accepted the 
office of an Associate Judge of the County Court, and relinquished practice; 
held that office until May, 1790, when he was placed at the head of that Court; 
held the latter situation until October, 1795, when he was appointed a Judge of 
the Superior Court ; and in May, 1807, Chief Justice of that Court ; which 
office he held until May, 1814, when he became legally disqualified by age. 

He represented the town of Wethersfield in the General Assembly of the 
State, in Oct, 1778, May, 1779, Oct., 1779, May, 1780, Oct., 1780, May, 1781, 
Oct, 1781, May, 1782, Oct., 1782, (when he was chosen Clerk of the House of 
Representatives,) May, 1783, and Oct., 1783. He was chosen Assistant io 
May, 1784, and annually thereafter, for nine successive years ; and was, in that 
capacity, a member of the Supreme Court of Errors. 

He was a delegate from the State in the Congress of the United States, 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution, in the years 1783, 1785, 1786, 
1787, and 1788. In Oct, 1793, he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, for the imexpired part of the term made vacant by the death 
of the Hon. Roger Sherman ; in which situation he continued until he became 
a Judge of the Superior Court, in October, 1795. 

In September, 1807, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the 
honorary degree of LL. D. He was a member of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution of the State, in 1818. He died at his residence in Wethers- 
field, Sept 30th, 1835. 

JONATHAN BRACE. 

Bom at Harwinton, November 12th, 1754 ; educated at Yale College ; gra- 
duated in 1779 ; studied law, under the direction of Oliver Ellsworth, &i^ 
Sflerwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States,) then of 
artford; admitted to the Bar, at Bennington, in Vermont, in November, 
1779 ;* settled immediately in the practice of the law, at Pawlet ; removed, in 
April, 1782, to Manchester ; practiced in the counties of Bennington and Rut- 
land, and occasionally attended Courts in the State of New York, about five 
years ; during a part of which period, he held the office of State's Attorney for 
the county of Bennington, and was chosen, by the Freemen of the State, a 
member of the Council of Censors, to revise the Constitution of the State. In 
January, 1786, he removed back to Connecticut, and settled at Glastenbory ; 

* The merobert of College having been dispersed by the war, and deprived of the nMEos of porsniog 
their academical studies to advanU^, Mr. B.^ with many others, emploved a part of his time, dorinr bii 
eolleg e coarse, in preparation for his profession ; in consequence of^ which, bt WM eoablsd to — ««*f"» aa 
• unrin iUgn for ximiM io a to Ibo Bar. to aoon after hia cradoation. 
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practised there until August, 1794, when he removed to Hartford ; was appointed 
State's Attorney for the county of Hartford, in December, 1807 ; appointed Judge 
of the County Court for the county of Hartford, and Judge of Probate, for the 
district of Hartford, in May, 1801), when he resigned the office of State's At- 
torney and relinquished practice ; held the former office until 1821, and then re- 
signed it ; and the latter office until 1824, when he declined a re-appointment. 

He represented the town of Glastenbiiry in the General Assembly of the 
Bute, in May, 1788, May, 1791, Oct., 1791, May, 1792, May, 1793, May, 1794; 
was chosen Assistant, in May, 1798 ; elected a Representative from Connecticut 
in the Congress of the United States, in 1799 ; resigned in May, 1801 ; was 
re-chosen Assistant, in May, 1802, and annually thereafler, until the adoption 
of the Constitution of the State, in 1818; chosen Senator under the Constitu- 
tion, in 1819 and 1820, when he declined a further election. 

As one of the two senior Aldermen of the city of Hartford, he became a 
Judge of the City Court, in 1797, in which situation he continued, with the ex- 
ception of two years, until September, 1815, when he was elected Mayor of 
the city, and, in that capacity, presiding Judge of the City Court ; held that 
office until November, 1824, when he resigned, having become legally disquali- 
fied by age. He died at Hartford, August 26, 1837. 

SILVESTER GILBERT. 

Born in Hebron, Oct 20, 1755 ; educated at Dartmouth College, and gradu- 
ated in 1775 ; read law in Hartford, under the tuition of Jesse Root, Esq., 
(aflerwards Chief Justice,) and was admitted to the Bar in Hartford County, in 
Nov., 1777, and settled in Hebron, his native town, then in the county of Hart- 
ford. On the organization of Tolland County, in 1786, he was appointed 
State's Attorney for that county, and continued in that office until 1807, (21 
years,) when he was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, and Judge of 
Probate, and continued to hold and exercise those offices until May, 1825, ex- 
cept the time he was absent, attending the 15th Congress of the United States, 
of which he was a member. From the early part of his practice, until the year 
1810, he had one or two law-students in his office, and in that year he com- 
menced a regular law-school, and continued it six years, with from seven to 
ten students. The whole number of young gentlemen, who read law under his 
tuition, is 56, a majority of whom completed their studies preparatory for the 
Bar, in his office. 

In September, 1780, he was chosen a member of the General Assembly, 
being then the youngest member of the House. Between that time and the 
adoption of the new Constitution of the State, he was thirty times chosen to 
represent the town of Hebron in the General Assembly. In the year 1826, he 
was once more chosen and attended, when he was the oldest member, and 
formed the House. He was one of the Committee appointed in May, 1795, to 
sell the Western Reserve. 

He held various town offices at diffisrent times, and was town clerk for 
twenty-three years in succession. 

Afler the close of the revolutionary war, there was a great increase of litiga^ 
tion. The courts were crowded with litigants. Of this business he had a 
large share. 

NOAH WEBSTER. 

Born in Hartford, (West Hartford society,) October 16, 1758 ; educated at 
Yale College, and graduated there, in 1778 ; read law chiefly in his private 
apartments, but passed one summer in the family of the late Chief Justice 
Ellsworth, and another summer in the family of the late Judge Trumbull ; was 
admitted to the Bar in Hartford, April, 1781, being examined in company with 
the late Lt. Gov. Goodrich ; began the practice of law in Hartford, in 1789 ; 
was admitted to practice in the courts of the United States, October, 1790, 
Chief Justice Jay presiding. At the close of 1793, he left the practice of the 
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law, and removed to New York, where he established a newspaper, with a view 
to support the administration of Gen. Washington. In 1798, he removed to 
New Haven ; and was a representative of that town in the General Assembly 
of the State, May and October sessions, 1802, May, 1803, May, 1804, October, 
1805, May and October, 180(5, and October, 1807. He was a justice of the 
quorum for New Haven County, from June, 180G, until June, 1811. In 1812, 
he removed to Amherst, Ms., where he continued ten years. During thii 
period, he was twice a representative from that town in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, viz. in 1814, '15, and in 1819. While he resided there, Amherst 
College was established, and he was President of the Board of Trustees ; and in 
that capacity, it fell to his lot to induct into office the Rev. Dr. Moore, the fint 
President of that institution. In 1822, he returned to New Haven, where he 
has since resided. Much the greater part of his life has been devoted to phi- 
lological pursuits. The honorary degree of LL. D. has been conferred upon 
him by Yale and Middlebury Colleges. 

HEZEKIAH HUNTINGTON. 

Born at Tolland, Dec. 31, 1759 ; studied law, one year, with Gideon Granger, 
Esq., of Suffield, (father of the late Postmaster General); and two years, 
with John Trumbull, Esq., of Hartford, (aflerwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court) ; admitted to the Bar, at Hartford, in 1789; settled in the practice of the 
law, at Suffield, in the fall of 1790 ; appointed, by Mr. Jeffisrson, Attorney of 
of the district of Connecticut, January 17, 1806, and held that office, by subse- 
quent re-appointments, until the 17th of January, 1829. 

He represented the town of Suffield in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1802, May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, and October, 1805. In 
1801, he was appointed one of the Commissioners under the Bankrupt law of 
the United States, and held that situation about two years. He removed to 
Hartford, in April, 1813; he was appointed State's Attorney for the county of 
Hartford, in August, 1818, and held that office until January 1822; after which 
he gradually retired from practice. 

SIMEON BALDWIN. 

Born in Norwich, Dec. 14, 1761 ; educated at Yale College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1781 ; was preceptor of the Academy in Albany, in 1782, and in 1783 
became a Tutor in Yale College, and held that situation three years ; read law 
with Judffe Chauncey, and was admitted to the Bar, in New Haven county, in 
1786, and settled in the city of New Haven, in the practice of the law. la 
1790, he was appointed clerk of the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States, for Connecticut, and held that office until the autumn of 1803, when 
having been elected a Representative in the eighth Congress of tlie United 
States, he resigned his office of clerk, attended the two sessions of that Con- 
gress, and declining a re-election, he was, in 1805, again appointed clerk of 
the District and Circuit Courts, by Judge Law, and was, in 1806, removed by 
his successor. Judge Edwards. In the autumn of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, and continued in office until superseded, in May, 1817. He then 
returned to the Bar, for a short period, until his son became established in 
practice in the same county. In 1820, he was appointed, by the General 
Assembly, one of the Commissioners of the Farmington Canal, and was made 
President of that board. In 1826, he was chosen Mayor of the city of New 
Haven. Having seen the canal located, made and extended to Connecticat 
river in Northampton, he resigned his office of Conmiissioner in 1830, and has 
not since sustained any public office. 

THEODOEE DWIGHT. 

Bom at Northampton, Ms., Dec. 15, 1764 ; in November, 1783, began the 
istady of law, in the office of Pierpont Edwards, Esq^ at New Haven ; ad- 
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mitted to the Bar in January, 1787 ; passed the time at Greenfield, in the county 
of Fairfield, until November, 1787, when he settled in the practice of law, at 
Haddam, in the county of Middlesex ; in February, 1791, removed to Hartford, 
and resumed practice in that city; in October, 180(i, was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress for a single session, to fill a vacancy which had occurred, by 
the resignation of the Hon. John Cotton Smith, but declined being a candidate 
it any future election. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council 
of the State, and was continued, by re-election, until 1815, when he relinquished 
the practice of law, and removed to Albany, in the State of New York, and 
established the Daily Advertiser in that city. In February, 1817, he removed to 
the city of New York, and commenced the publication of the New York Daily 
Advertiser. He remained in the city of New York, until 1836, when he re- 
turned to Hartford, where he now resides. 

DAVID DAGGETT. 

Born at Attleborough, in the county of Bristol, State of Massachusetts, 
Dec. 31, 1764; educated at Yale College, and graduated there in 1783; read 
law with Charles Chauncey, Esq., of New Haven, (afterwards a Judge of the 
Superior Court,) from November, 1783, until January, 1786, when he was admit- 
ted to the Bar, in New Haven county. In April, 1786, he was chosen a Tutor in 
Yale College, which office he declined, and settled in the practice of law in New 
Haven. He represented the town of New Haven in the General Assembly, at 
each successive session from October, 1791, until 1797. In May, 1794, he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives, and continued Speaker until 
May, 1797, when he was chosen a member of the Council or Upper House ; 
resigned his seat in that House, in 1804. In May and October, 1805, he was a 
member of the House of Representatives. In 1809, he was again elected a 
member of the Upper House, which place he continued to hold until May, 
1813, when he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
for six years, from the 4th of March preceding. In June, 1811, he was ap- 
]K>inted State's Attorney for the county of New Haven, and resigned the office 
in 1813, on being appointed Senator. In November, 1824, he became an as- 
sociate instructor in the law school at New Haven, with his present coadjutor. 
Judge Hitchcock ; and in 1826, he was appointed Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College ; both of which places he now occupies. In May, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court ; and in May, 1832, was 
made Chief Justice, and continued in that station until Dec. 31, 1834, when he 
waa constitutionally disqualiBed by age. In 1828 and 1829, he was Mayor of 
the city of New Haven. In 1826, he received from the corporation of Yale 
College the honorary degree of LL. D. 

JOHN COTTON SMITH. 

Born at Sharon, Feb. 12, 1765 ; educated at Yale College and graduated 
there in 1783 ; read law with John Canfield, Esq., of Sharon ; admitted to the 
Bar in Litchfield county, March, 1786, and settled in the practice of the law in 
Sharon. In 1793, he was first elected a Representative of the town of Sharon 
to the General Assembly. He was aflerwards a Representative in both sessions 
of the General Assembly, in the years 1796, 1797, 1798, and 1799, being chosen, 
at the latter session. Clerk of the House. In May, 1800, he was chosen Speaker. 
In September, 1800, he was elected a Representative to the second session of 
the sixth Congress, being the first session held at the city of Washington. He 
was re-elected to the 7th, 8th, and 9th Congress ; resigned in July, 1806, after 
the first session of the ninth Congress. In October, 1806, he was elected a 
Representative to the State Legislature, and chosen Speaker ; also in 1807 and 

1808. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council. In October, 

1809, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and Supreme 
Court of Errors. In May, 1811, and again in 1812, he was chosen Lieutenant 
Governori and officiated as Chief Magistrate from the death of Governor Gris* 
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wold, in October, 1812, the residue of the term. In May, 1813, he was chosen 
Governor, and continued in that office four years. 

In September, 1814, he received from the corporation of Yale College, the 
honorary degree of LL. D. In April 1813, he was elected a member of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts; and in July, 1836, a member of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquarians, in Copenhagen in Denmark. In 1826, he 
was chosen President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; and in 1831, President of the American Bible Society. 

AUGUSTUS PETTIBONE. 

Born at Norfolk, Litchfield county, Feb. 19, 1766 ; entered Yale College, 
1784, and continued there about two years ; then read law with Dudley Hum- 
phrey, Esq., of Norfolk, a practising lawyer, from Sept. 1787, till the April fol- 
lowing ; then attended Judge Reeve's lectures at Litchfield, until March, 1790, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the prac- 
tice of law at Norfolk. He continued in practice until 1812, when he relin- 
quished it, and was appointed an Associate Judge of the County Court for the 
county of Litchfield. In this office he continued until 1816, when he was ap- 
pointed Chief Judge of that Court, and continued to hold the office, until May, 
1831. 

He represented the town of Norfolk in the General Assembly, October ses- 
sion, 1800, May and October, 1801, May and October, 1802, May and October, 
180.3, May and October, 1804, May and October, 1805, May and October, 1807, 
October, 1808, May and October, 1812, May and October, 1813, May and Octo- 
ber, 1814, October, 1817, and May and October, 1818. Afler the adoption of 
the Constitutiim, he represented the town in the years 1819, 1820, 1821, 1823^ 
1824 and 1825. He also attended two special sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, in the years 1812 and 1815. In the year 1818, he was chosen a delegate 
from the town of Norfolk in the Convention held at Hartford, to form a Constita- 
tion for the State ; he attended, and was appointed one of the Committee to 
draft a Constitution for the consideration of the Convention. He was a Senator 
from the 17th senatorial district in the General Assembly, for the years 1830 
and 1831. 

NATHANIEL TERRY. 

Born at Enfield, January 30, 1768 ; educated at Yale College ; graduated ia 
1786 ; studied law at Hartford, with Jesse Root, Esq., (afterwards Chief Judge 
of the Superior Court) ; admitted to the Bar in Hartford county, in February, 
1789; settled in practice, at Enfield; removed to Hartford, in March, 1796; 
was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, in May, 1807, and relinquished 
practice, except in the higher courts ; resigned this office, in 1809. 

He represented the town of Hartford in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, May, 1809, October, 1809, October, 
1810, May, 1811, October, 1811, May, 1812, October, 1812, October, 1814, 
May, 1815. He was a Representative from Connecticut, in the 15th Congress of 
the United States ; a member of the Convention that formed the Constitution 
of the State in 1818; Mayor of the city of Hartford, and as such, presiding 
Judge of the City Court, from December, 1824, to March, 1831. 

CALVIN GODDARD. 

Born at Shrewsbury, Ms., July 17, 1768 ; educated at Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated in 1786; studied law with Jeremiah Halsey, Esq., of 
Preston ; was admitted to the Bar at Norwich, in November, 1790; settled in 
the practice of law at Plainfield, Ct. He was a Representative of the town of 
Plainfield in the General Assembly, at its sessions in October, 1795; October, 
1797 ; May and October, 1798 ; May, 1799, when he was chosen one of the 
clerks ; May, 1800, a clerk ; October, 1800, chosen Speaker ; and May, 1801, 
Speaker. He was a Representative of the people of Connecticut, in the Con- 
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gress of the United States, from the 4th of March, 1801, to the 4th of March, 
1805, and was then re-elected ; but before the next meeting of Congress, he 
resigned his place. In May, 1807, he again represented the town of Plainfield, 
in the General Assembly, and was again chosen Speaker. Devoting himself 
now to his professional duties, his practice extended itself into the adjoining 
county of New London to such a degree, that he was induced to change his 
place of residence ; and he accordingly removed, in the spring of 1807, to Nor- 
wich, and there purchased a seat, distinguished alike for its natural beauties and 
its historical associations, which he still occupies. In May, 1808, he was 
elected an Assistant, or member of the upper house in the Legislature ; which 
place he held, by successive annual elections, until June, 1815, when he re- 
linquished it, and accepted the office of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of 
the Supreme Court of Errors. This office he held until June, 1818, when, the 
political party opposed to him having gained the ascendancy, he was permiited 
to return to practice.* At the next succeeding election, he was chosen a Rep- 
resentative of the town of Norwich, in the General Assembly. He was State's 
Attorney for the county of New London, from 1810 to 1815; and Mayor of 
the city of Norwich, from 1814 to 1831. He was one of the delegates from 
the several New England States, who met at Hartford, in 1814, known as the 
Hartford Convention — an event, associated, as it is, with the mens aihi conacia 
rtctij which he recurs to with evident satisfaction. 

ROGER MINOTT SHERMAN. 

Born at Wob urn, Ms., May, 22, 1773 ; educated at Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1792; became a tutor in that institution, in March, 1795, (suc- 
ceeding James Gould in that office,) and remained there somewhat over a year ; 
studied law with Oliver Ellsworth, (afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States,) then attended Judge Reeve's lectures at Litchfield, and while a Tutor 
in Yale College, received instruction from Simeon Baldwin of New Haven, 
(afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court) He was admitted to the Bar, at 
New Haven, in the spring of 1796 ; and in May of that year, settled in the 
practice of law at Norwalk, Connecticut He represented that town in the 
General Assembly, May and October sessions, 1798. In November, 1807, he 
removed from Norwalk to Fairfield, in the same county, where he has since re- 
tided, and still resides. In May, 1814, he became an Assistant, or member of 
the upper branch of the Legislature, and continued in that situation, by annual 
elections, until May, 1818. He was a Representative of the town of Fairfield, 
10 the General Assembly, in the years 1825 and 1838. In May, 1840, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and relinquished a practice which had been continued, without 
ioterruption, for forty-four years. In October, 1814, he was designated, by the 
General Assembly, as one of the delegates from this State to the Convention 
held at Hartford, in December of that year ; which he attended accordingly. 
lo 1829, the corporation of Yale College conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL. D. 

CALVIN WILLEY. 

Born at East Haddam, Connecticut, Sept 15, 1776 ; commenced the study of 
law at Hebron, in this State, in June, 1795, with John Thompson Peters, late a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and read law with him until February, 1798, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Tolland county, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law, the same year, at Chatham, Ct From Chatham he removed to 
Stafford, in 1800, and in that town pursued the practice of law until March^ 
1808, at which time he removed from Stafford to Tolland, where he has since 
resided, and still resides. 

While he lived in Stafford, he twice represented that town in the General 
Assembly of this State ; and in 1806, was appointed the first postmaster at 

* This, it will be obterved, was previouf to the adoption of the State Cooatitution, when aH the 
~~ appointeii aonually, bjr the GeaeraJ Auemblj. 

TOL. XIV. 50 
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Stafford Springs, which office he held till he removed to Tolland, in 1806. 
Since he has resided in Tolland, he has been eight years postmaster in thit 
place, and seven years Judge of Probate for Stafford district, which contained, 
during that time, six whole towns and a part of Ellington. In 1824, he was an 
Elector of President and Vice President of the United States ; and has seven 
tiroes represented the town of Tolland in the General Assembly of the State ; 
has been two years a member of the Senate ; and six years a member of the 
Senate of the United States, which term expired March, 1831. -Since that 
time, he has held no public office, save that of justice of the peace, bat hti 
pursued, with assiduity, the profession in which he has been so long engaged, 
and to which he is strongly attached. 

THOMAS S. WILLIAMa 

Bom at Wethersfield, June 26, 1777 ; educated at Yale College ; grsdaated 
in 1794 ; attended Judge Reeve's lectures, at Litchfield, from March 4, 17S^, 
until some time in the summer of 1798 ; then read law with Zephaniah Swift, 
Esq., of Windham, (aflerwards Chief Justice,) from August, 1798, until Feb- 
ruary, 1799, when he was admitted to the Bar in Windham county : settled in 
the practice of the law, at Mansfield ; removed to Hartford, in December, 1803. 
In 1809, he was appointed attorney of the Board of Managers of the School 
Fund, and held the situation about a year, when the Board itself was superseded, 
by the appointment of a Commissioner. He represented the town of Hartford, 
in the General Assembly, October, 1813, October, 1815, (when he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the House of Representatives,) October 1816, (and again Clerk,) 
in 1819, 1825, 1827, and 1829. He represented the State, in the fifteenth Con- 
gress of the United States, viz., from March 4, 1817, to March 4, 1819. In 
May, 1829, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and of the Superior Court; and in May, 1834, he was appointed Chief 
Justice, from and afler the 30th of December, 1834, which office he now holds. 
He was Mayor of the city of Hartford from March, 1831, until April, 1835w In. 
August, 1834, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the honoraiT' 
degree of LL. D. 

SETH P. BEERS 

Was a native of Woodbury, Ct. On the 13th of August, 1800, he com- 
menced reading law with Noah B. Benedict, Esq., of that town, with whom be 
continued till November, 1801, when he entered the office of Ephraim Kirby, 
Esq., of Litchfield, then Supervisor of the internal revenues of the United 
States for the State of Connecticut, where he continued as a clerk, till the 
office was abolished in February, 1803 ; when he resumed and continued bis 
legal studies with Mr. Kirby, till the 20th of June, 1803; from which time be 
attended the lectures of Judge Reeve, till the 20th of March, 1805; when he 
was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the practice of law 
at Litchfield. On the 18th of November, 1813, he was appointed Collector of 
the direct taxes and internal revenues of the United States for the county of 
Litchfield ; which office he held till it was abolished, the 2d of April, 1820. In 
September, 1820, he was appointed State's Attorney for the county. He was a 
Representative from the town of Litchfield, in the Legislature of 1820, 1821, 
1822, and 1823. At the session of 1821, he was chosen Clerk of the House ; 
and in May, 1822 and 1823, was chosen Speaker. In 1824, he was elected a 
State Senator, and while a member of that body, was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of the School Fund ; and, on the resignation of the Hon. James 
Hillhouse, was appointed sole Commissioner, on the 1st of June, 1825, which 
office he still holds. On being appointed Commissioner, he relinquished the 
practice of law, and resigned the office of Sute's Attorney. 

SAMUEL CHURCH. 

Born at Salisbury, Connecticut, Feb. 4, 1785; educated at ^ Yale CoU^fe, 
where he graduated in 1803 ; commenced his professional studiefi in the aptmg 
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of 1804, with Judson Canfield, Esq., of Sharon, and remained in his office about 
a ^ear ; then attended the law lectures of Judge Reeve and Judge Gould, at 
Litchfield, until September, 1806 ; when he was admitted to the Bar of the 
county of Litchfield. In June, 1807, he was examined and admitted to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, to which State he, at that time, 
coDtemplated a removal. In the spring of 1808, he commenced the practice of 
the law in Salisbury, in which town he has ever since resided. In May, 1810, 
he was appointed, by the Hon. Gideon Granger, Postmaster General, to the 
office of deputy-postmaster in that town ; which office he retained until the 
spring of 1820, when he resigned it, upon being elected a member of the 
General Assembly. He was a member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the State, in 1818. He was a Representative of the town of 
Salisbury, in the General Assembly, in the years 1821, 18^, 1824, 1829, and 
1831 ; being first clerk of the House in 1823. He was a member of the Senate 
of the Sute, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. In May, 1821, be was ap- 
pointed Judge of Probate for the district of Sharon ; and in 1823, he succeeded 
Beth P. Beers, Esq., in the office of State's Attorney for the county of Litch- 
field. These offices he continued to hold until May, 1832, when he resigned 
tbero, and accepted the office of an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and 
Supreme Court of £rrors, to which he was then appointed to fill the vacancy 
to take place on the 10th of January, 1833, by the promotion of Judge Daggett 
to the office of Chief Justice. 



SOME NOTICCS OF MEMBERS OF TIIE BAR, 
Who June resided and pracltMed law in the toum of New BHl/ord, lakhfield County, ComL 

PATRIDGE THACHER, 

who was bom in Lebanon, Ct., about the year 1714 or 1715, and came to reside 
in New Milford, in the year 1743, was the first regular member of the Bar who 
resided in the town. He was not regularly educated for the Bar ; and at what 
time he became a member of it, is not known ; but probably it was soon after 
the organization of the county of Litchfield, which was in the year 1751. Being 
an avowed loyalist, Mr. Thacher ceased practising law, on or near the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary war. He was a man of strict integrity, strong 
mind, and considerable information, but of many and striking peculiarities. He 
represented the town of New Milford, in the General Assembly, in October, 
1759, and in October, 1765. He died Jan. 9, 1786, and in the 72d year of his 
■ge. 

DANIEL EVERITT, 

the second member of the Bar in New Milford, and the first who was regularly 
educated to the legal profession, was a native of,Bethlem, in Litchfield 
eoonty. He read law with Andrew Adams, Esq., of Litchfield, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court He came to reside in New Milford, and 
commenced the practice of law thero, in the year 1772. He was chosen a 
member of the General Assembly four times, viz. in October, 1780, May, 1781, 
tod in May and October, 1783. He was also a delegate to the Convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution. In May, 1790, he was appointed Judge 
of Probate for the district of New Milford ; which office he held until ms 
death, in Jan. 1805, in the 57th year of his age. 

SAMUEL BOSTWICK, 

the third member of the Bar in New Milford, was a native of the town ; was 
educated at Yale College, where he graduated in the year 1780; read law with 
Daniel Everitt, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in Litchfield county, aboat 
the year 1783 ; from which time he continued to reside and practise law in 
New Milford, until his death, on the 3d of April, 1799, at the aige of 44 yean. 
He was a member of the General Assembly, May session, 1796. 
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NICHOLAS S. MASTERS 

was born in what is now the town of Washington ; was edaeated at Yale Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1779 ; read law with Daniel Everitt, Esq^ and 
settled in New Milford, in the practice of law, immediately after his admiasioa 
to the Bar, about the year 1785. He continued the practice here until hit 
death, on the 12th of September, 1795, in the 38th year of his age. He wut 
member of the General Assembly, in May, 1792, and again, in May, 1794. 

PHILO RUGGLES, 

a native of New Milford, read law for a considerable time (probably two years 
or more) with Samuel Bostwick, Esq., his brother-in-law, but completed his 
preparatory studies with Judge Reeve, and was admitted to the Bar, in 1791. 
He immediately aflerwards commenced the practice of law in his native town, 
which he continued until the year 1804, when he removed to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. ; where he continued to practice until 1825, when he removed to the 
city of New York. He there resumed and continued the practice of his pro- 
fession until his death, which took place in 1829, at the age of 64. He was 
four times elected a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut ; was also 
a member for the county of Duchess, in the Legislature of New York, and, for 
a considerable time. Surrogate for that county. He was much and deservedly 
esteemed for his personal worth and professional acquirements. 

DAVID S. BOARDMAN, 

a native of the town of New Milford, was graduated at Yale College, in 1793 ; 
pursued his legal studies under Judge Reeve, until March, 1795, when he was 
admitted to the Bar of Litchfield county ; and having settled in his profession 
in his native town, pursued the practice of law there, until May, 1831 ; when 
he gave up the practice, on being appointed Chief Judge of the County Court 
This office he held for five years. 

On the death of Mr. Everitt, in 1805, he was appointed Judge of Probate for 
the district of New Milford, to which office he was re-appointed for sixteen 
years in succession. He was elected ei^ht times a member of the General 
Assembly, viz. in October, 1812, May, 1813, October, 1813, October, 1814, and. 
May, 1815, and again in the years 1827, 1828, and 1829. 

PERRY SMITH, 

a native of the town of Washington, settled in the practice of law, in New 
Milford, soon afler his admission to the Bar of Litchfield county, about the 
year 1807 ; was elected a member of the General Assembly, in the years 1822 
.and 1823, and again in the years 1835 and 1836. During the latter session, he 
was appointed a Senator of the United States, for six years from the 4th of 
March following. He was also appointed Judge of Probate for the year 1833^ 
and again for the year 1835. On obtaining the appointment of Senator, he 
gave up the practice of law, which he had pursued until that time. 

NATHANIEL PERRY, 

a native of Woodbury, read law with the late John Strong, Esq., of that place, 
for about eighteen months, and completed his studies with Asa Chapman, Esq., 
then a practitioner of law at Newtown, and aflerwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court He was admitted to the Bar in Fairfield county, in April, 1816 ; and 
soon afler his admission, commenced the practice of law at Woodbury, and 
continued there until the year 1823; when he removed to New Milford, where 
he still continues in the practice. He was elected a member of the General 
Assembly, in the year 1832, and was Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
He was appointed Judge of Probate for the district of New Milford, in the 
years 1832 and 1834, and again in the year 1838, and has ever since continaed 
to hold the officeu 
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DAVID C. SANFORD, 

a native of New Milford, commenced his legal studies with Soth P. Beers, Esq., 
of Litchfield, and completed them with Asa Chapman, Esq., then in the prac- 
tice of law at Newtown ; was admitted to the Bar, in November, 1820, in 
Fairfield county ; about one year after which, he commenced practice in Litch- 
field, where he continued until January, 1831. He then removed to Norwalk, 
and practised there until the fall of 1833, when, on account of severe domestic 
afflictions, he left the place, and returned to New Milford, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. He was appointed State's Attorney for the county 
of Litchfield, in 1839, which office he still holds. 

SAMUEL D. ORTON 

was admitted to the Bar, in the year 1830 ; having read law with the late 
Matthew Miner, Esq., of Woodbury, and with Perry Smith, Esq., of New Mil- 
ford, where he began practice, immediately after his admission. 

DANIEL B. WILSON 

was admitted to the Bar, in Litchfield, in April, 1839 ; having read law with 
David C. Sanford, Esq., and immediately commenced practice in New Milford. 
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[Concluded from Vol. xiv. p. S)64.] 

SOUTH READING, Church of, (A.) 

48. Beading the ScripturtB in Public Worships a cuttom of recent date in the Con^ 

gregational Chturchea of JVew England, 

On the Records of the church in this place, notice is taken of the present of a Bible 
from Major Nathanael Barber of Boston, to the Parish in South Reading;, August 13, 
1775 ; for which the Parish, on that day, voted their thanks, and ** to have the Scripture* 
read publickly upon the Sabbath for the future.'* ^ From this vote it appears, that this 
ancient church, gathered in 1645, had no public reading of the Scriptures in its Sabbath 
assemblies till 1775 ; and was then quickened to introduce the exercise by the present 
of a Bible from abroad. 

The reading of the Scriptures, as a part of public worship, according to modern usage, 
is comparatively but of recent date in most, if not all the ancient Congregational churches 
in New England. Hutchinson, in his chapter upon ** Ecclesiastical Customs*' during 
the Colonial government of Massachusetts, observes, " In Boston, after prayer and before 
singing, it was the practice for several years for the minister to read and expound a 
chapter ;** but that for some reason " in a few years it was laid aside, except when it 
came in place of a sermon."' And so it was, doubtless, in other of the first settled 
towns io this colony and throughout the country. When the ministers ceased to ex- 
pound the Word of God in the public assembly, they ceased also to read it ; so that it 
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nay reannably be questioned, whether any instance can be produced, of reading: the 
Scriptures without note or comment^ as the manner now is, in any of the New Eng- 
land cliurches of the Cong^regatioiial denomination earlier than 1699. In that year, this 
custom was commenced in Brattle Street Church, Boston. But the other sister churches 
in that city were slow to follow the example. And a great majority of those in the 
country seem not to have adopted the custom till after the middle oi the last century, 
and a lew not till fince the beginning of the present. 

To acceunt for the omi.«8ion by our pious ancestors, of a custom so becomini^ and use- 
ful in public worship, and sanctioned by the example of the Jewish Church, and by that 
of the primitive Christiann,' it is necessary to advert to the opinions and Yievrfl of their 
brethren the Puritans on this subject in the mother country. The Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as compiled under King Edward Vi, and revised and altered in the reigw 
of Elizabeth and James I. appointed set lessons out of the Old and New Testaments to 
be read in public worship on Lord's days, both morning and evening, in all the churcbei 
of the Establishment, in imitation, also, of the primitive churches, in which soma of 
the Apocryphal Books, the Epistles of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of Heraai 
were occasionally read in public worship,' as well as the Canonical Scriptures, it selected 
from the Apocrypha some of its lessons for Saints' Days, and for every day in the year; 
signifying expre>sly, however, that these were ordered to be read in churches *' for ex- 
ample of life, and injitruction of manners," and not to be applied " to establish any doe- 
trine."^ But the early Puritan.4 objected to the Lessons from the Apocrypha, that they 
were no part of the Word of God ; and to those from Canonical Scripture, that ioaie 
passages in them were wrongly translated,^ and expressed regret that *' the method of 
Reading, used in some foreign Churches, where Scriptures are read brfore the time of 
Divine Service, and without either choice or atint appointed by any detemtinaie Orders* 
was not adopted in England.* Likewise against the "simple reading" of the Scrip- 
tures (that is, the bare reading, without exposition) in the churches, they alleged seye- 
ral general reasons : such as, 1. It is not a necessary part of Divine worship; so that a 
number of churches practised it not, and yet were not chargeable with breach of the 
Divine command, which they would have been, if the practice were a necessary duty. 
2. The Scriptures are dark and hard to be understood, and therefore need l>e interpreted 
when read. 3. Reading them is an easy exercise ; and therefore one from which much 
good may not be expected. 4. A fourth, and seemingly the grand objection was» that 
reading the Scriptures, as a part of the public worship of God, though acknowledged to 
be useful for some purposes, had ordinarily little or no efficacy as a means for the con- 
version and salvation of men; that thi** honor belonged to preaching only ; that it was 
not the Word ready but the Word prenched^ by which souls were ordinarily won unto 
Christ ; and that a case in which this effect should result from the bare reading of the 
Scriptures, might be justly accounted as something extraordinary and miraculous.^ 
These objections of the Puritans to the reading of God's Word in the worship of his 
house, are all found, (though not formally stated and numbered as here,) and largely 
answered, in the fifth book of " Ecclesiastical Polity," by Richard Hooker, the great 
champion of the Church of England, who published that Book in 1697 ; and who took 
them from a work which he expressly quotes, or constantly refers to, of " T. C." tliat is, 
doubtless, Thomas Cartwright, the antagonist of Archbishop Whitgift, and one of the 
most eminent Puritans and popular preacners of his day. By these reasons and such as 
these, recomniended by the name ol Cartwright and others, his successors both in prin- 
ciple and in influence, our Puritan ancestors were probably prejudiced not only agaiuit 
the Lesions prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, but against all reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures in public worship whatever. Notwithstanding they deeply reverenced 
the Scriptures, and went tieyond Conformists in their opinion of the perfection of them 
as a Rule, regading them as the Standard of discipline and tDonhip, as well as of faiih 
and practice f yet still they were led, by the influence of the above objections, to look 
upon reading the Scriptures in public worship without expounding them, ss a custom of 
doubtful if not pernicious tendency on the whole, and therefore to omit it in the slated 
exercises of the Sabbath, in the churches gathered by them when they came to this 
country. 

When Brattle Street Church, Boston, was established In 1699, one article of the 
" Manifesto" or declaration of the aims and designs of its founders in their undertakings 
was, 

« 2d, We design only the true and pure worship of God, according to the rules ap- 
pearing plainly to us in his word, conformably to the known practice of many of the 
churches of the United Brethren in London, and throughout all England. 

'* We judge it, therefore, most suitable and convenient, that in our publick worshipi 
tome part of the Holy Scripture be read by the minister, at his discretion. 

** In all other parts of divine worships (as prayer, singing, preaching, blessing the 
people, snd administering the Sacraments,) we ear^orm to tht ordmary pradiee S the 
churches of Christ in this country."* 
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The obvious implication of the above article is, that in reading the SeriptureB, the 
practice of the new church would not be conformed to, but diverse from that of the 
other churches of ihe land. There can t>e no question, therefore, that Brattle Street 
Church, Boston, was the first to introduce the now general custom in New England, of 
reading the Scriptures in public wor^ihip, without expo:»ition, note or comment. The 
popular sentiment, however, was very strongly set against this cu»tom at its commence- 
ment among us. For this and other peculiarities in worsihip and discipline, the scheme 
of setting up the new chuich appeared to some, (says Rev. Dr. Palfrey, its recent pas- 
tor, in his Historical Sermon,) ** to savour strongly of Presbyterianism ; while othen 
apprehended it to be little better than Episcopacy in di.^guise.**' And though the differ- 
•oces between this and the other churches of Boston were soon accommodated, so as that 
Christian fellowship was maintained between them and their respective pastors ; yet 
nme years elapsed, before the other churches could be reconciled to any of its peculiari- 
tiet, especially to this of reading the Scriptures. And hence, so late as 1713, Rev. Dr. 
Colman, its pastor, took occasion to complain at a Thurixlay Lecture, of the neglect of 
this primitive practice in the public worship of God. ** 1718, Aug. 13, Mr. Colmaa 
preaches from Ps. 132, 8, his 2d Sermon. Shewd that a due worshipping of God was a 
people's Strength and Safety. Spake much of the Sabbath. — Bewaild that the Word of 
€fod ujat not publiekly honoured by being Read to y*. Assemblies on y*. Lord's DayV^ 
Gradually, however, the ancient prejudices against reading the Scriptures in the Sabbath 
Assemblies gave way ; and the churches, one after another, both in town and in country 
adopted the practice ; but several of them at first not without uniting exposition with 
reading. For example: In the New Brick Church, Boston, (then Rev. Mr. Welsteed's) 
"the reading of the Scriptures, as part of the publick service, commenced in 1729, aa 
appears by a vote of April 14" — * that the Bible Capt. Henry Deering has made an offer of 
to the church, in order for Mr. Welli«teed*s reading ana expounding, be accepted.** 
Concerning its introduction into the Old South Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Wisner fur- 
Bbhes the following extract from the Records. ** April 24, 1737. The brethren of the 
church stay'd, and Voted, that the Holy Scriptures be read in public after the first 
prayr, in the morning and afternoon ; and that it be left to the dimrretion of the pastors, 
what parts of Scripture to be read, and what to expound : '* and then adds, ** This was 
doubtless the introduction of the readmg of the Scriptures in public worship in this con- 

Segalion ; our fathers having long abstained from the commendable practice, to t>e, in 
is respect as in others, as different as possible from the Church of England, which re^ 
fiitres the Scriptures to be read, and prescribes the portions for every service "^^ Under 
date of the first Sabbath after the above vote was passed by the Old South Church, Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, its senior pastor, writes in his Journal, *' 1737, May 1, Ld*s. day : We began 
y* Public Reading of ^ Scripts I read 1 Ch. Gen*. Mr. Prince 1 ch. Matt. I 
ipake a few words by way of Expos^. if Exh^ Y° preached fr. 1 Thess. 6. 27. P. M. 
I preach*d at y* New Meeting House, fr. John 4. 24." These two readings from the 
Okl and New Testaments in one half day, seemed, not improbably, to some of the 
audience, like an approach at least to the First and Second Lessons according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England ; though nothing, surely, was farther ^om the 
thoughts of the ministers who read them. In first church, Braintree, (now of Quincy,} 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures in course in the public assembly was commenced 
October 8, 1732, the first Lord's day on which they held public worship in their new 
Beeting house.*^ First church Salem, voted ** to have the Scriptures read, as a part of 
poblic worship,** Dec'. 27, 1736.*' In the church of Lincoln, this custom began in 
1763." The church of Wilmington voted Nov. 21, 1768, <* that ya Sacred Scripture* 
•bould be publicly read in the worshipping assembly in this place : and that I" (Rev» 
Mr. Morrill, then their pastor,) *' should add such an exposition as I saw meet, either upo» 
the whole or part of the Chapter y^ read." *^ Some of the churches, beside that men- 
tioned at the head of this article, were stimulated to adopt this practice by the gift of » 
Bible for this purpose by some generous friend. So the church of Lexington. ** June 9«. 
1798. The Church and Congregation agreed gratefully to accept Governor Hancock*» 
benevolent Present of a large and handsome Bible, and that the Scriptures l>e read as a 
part of divine Service in public worship, for the future." ^ And in the same way, did 
the custom commence in nrst church, Chelmsford, 1762, with the presenting of '* a very 
elegant folio Bible," from Joshua Henshaw, Esq., of Boston ; *^ and in the church of 
Burlington in 1789, at the receipt of a folio Bible for the pulpit from the children of their 
first pastor. Rev. Supply Clap, deceased.*^ According to Rev. Mr. Felt, in his History 
of Ipewich, the pastor of^the first church in that ancient town, used to begin public service 
in 1641, with prayer, and then the teacher read and expounded a chapter. This prae«- 
tiee was dispensed with in the place about 1770; but revived (without exposition, it to 
presumed) in the First Parish in 1S07 ; and in the South Parish, in 1826.*" The third 
ehurch of Ipswich, now the church of Hamilton, voted ** to have a portion of the Old 
Testament read in the forenoon, and another of the New, in the afternoon, of the Sab- 
bath.'* March 27, 1774.» 
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The following extract exhibits the order of services on the Sahbeth, in Brattle Straet 
Church, 1701 ; at that time probably, and for several yeara afterward, the only Con|;re- 
gational Church in New £ngland, in which the Scriptures were read, without expositioD, 
M a part of public worsliip. Judge Sewall, from whose manuscripts it is taken, wu 
originally much opposed to this church, on account of the peculiarities on which it wu 
founded. But he had now, it seems, become reconciled to them ; and was afterward 
the coni^tant friend of its first pastor. Rev. Dr. Colman, and the fatlier-in-law of his col- 
league. Rev. William Cooper. Mr. Adams, to whom he refers in it, as assisting Mr. Cai- 
man, was Mr. Eliphalet Adams, afterwards the settled minister of New Loudon. From 
this extract it appears to have been then customary in that church, to read the Psalmsin 
course, as in the Church of England, both parts of the day; and a portion (probably ia 
course) from the Old Testament in the morning, and from the New in the afternooo; 
unlil(e in this, to the Church of England, which appoints a Lesson from each TestameDt 
both for morning; and for evening service on every ordinary Sabbath through the year. 

** 170L Sabbath. Nov' 30. I went to the Manifesto Ch. to hear Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Coleman was praying when I went in, so y\ I thought myself dissappointed. Hut his 
Prayer was short : When ended, he read distinctly the 137, Sf ISSth PsalnUf and tke 
seventh of Jo»hua^ concerning the Conviction, Sentence, and Execution of Achao. 
Then sung the Second part of y*>. Sixty ninth Psalm. Mr. Brattle set it to Windsor 
Tune. Then Mr. Adams prayd very well and more largely. And gave us a very good 
Sermon from Gal. 4. 18. Doct. Jt it ju»t and commendable, &c. Mr. Adams gave y* 
Blessing. 

** In the Afternoon Mr. Adams made a short Prayer, read the \d9th Psalm, if the £Sr 
and twentieth Chapter of the Acts; * Then Agrippa said* — Sung. Mr. Coleman made 
a very good Sermon from Jer. 3L 33. — * and will be their God, and they shall he my 
people.* Prayd — Sung — Contribut. — Gave y« Blessing," &c. *• 

l^Chh. Records. * Hutchinson* s Hist. Vol. I. Ch. 4, p, 427. 'Owes* Prim, 
Christianity, Part I Ch. IX. * Wheatly on the Com Prayer, Ch. HI. Sect. 10. 
^Hooker's Eccl. Polity, Book V. Sect. 19. 20. ^Manifesto, Appendix, Charlestoton 
C, Am. qn. Reg. Vol. XU. p. 239. ^ Palfrey s Hist. Sermon, p. 8. » Ware*s Hist, 
Disc, App. p. 57. ^'^ lVisnrr*s Hist.,App. p. 105. ^^ Hancock* s Hist. Serms., p. 25^ 
fie/e. ^*Felt*s Annals of Salem, p. 413. " Shatluck*s Hist. Concord, Uneoln, fl^c. p^ 
804. »* Wilmington Chh. Records. ^Church Records, p. \96**Allen*s Hist., p. 61, 
" Chh, Records, ^^FeWs Hist. Jpstoich, ^c. p, 212, 279. ^^SewalVs Jowmal,] 

SOUTH READING, (B.) 
44. Mr. Hobby, 

The following obituary notice of this venerated minister is from the Boston Weekljr 
News Letter of July 11, 1765. From the initials ot the author's name (J. E.) sub- 
scribed to the address accompanying it to the editors of that paper, it appean to havo 
been written by Rev. Mr. Joseph Emerson, of Maiden. 

«* On June 18th, 1765, died the Reverend Mr. William Hobby, Pastor of the first 
Church in Reading, in the 5Sth year of his age, and 33d of his Ministry ; and was in- 
terred the following Friday, the Mini9ters and others from the neighbouring Towns at- 
tending; his Funeral, which was conducted in the Method lately introduced. His corps 
preceded by his Church, was carried into the Meeting House, where a Prayer was made 
suitable to (he Occasion, by one of the senior Ministers. 

** This Gentleman was generally esteemed as another ApoUos : One of soperiour 
natural Endowments, as well as Acquirements : One of a quick Perception, a ready In- 
vention, an acute Wit, a fluent Tongue ; a Tongue that was like the Pen of a ready 
Writer. He was one that excelled both in the Gift of Prayer, and in that of Preaching, 
He was well acquainted with Books, and (of) a retentive Memory, and was at all Times 
prepared, as well as dispos*d, to bring forth out of his Treasure Tliinfrg new and old. 
But he seemed to be never so much in his Element, as when in the Pulpit. Here he 
prayed with that Copiousness and Enlargement, and preached with that Fluency and 
Fervor which could not but engage the Attention, and excite the Admiration of hb 
Hearera. "^ 

** He was a Man sound in the Faith, and valiant for the Truth, and zeatous not for the 
Fonn only, but the Power of Godliness. 

** In the latter Part of his Time, he was exercised with, and languished under very 
painful and distressing Infirmities : And as he drew near the Close of Life, he expressed 
a lively Hope of future Blessedness. Death was far from beini^ a Terror to him. He 
was willing, yea desirous to be absent from the Body, that be might be present with the 
Lord. 
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** He has left behind him a very serious Letter, directed to his People, aod dated as 
Jrom the Orave, giving su table and seasonable Counsels and Directions, and the nioet 
solemn Charires, accompanied with very stimulating Motives, relating to the choice of a 
Mmiater, which, it is hoped, they will pay a great Regard to : As likewise to all the 
|N«ciou8 and important Truths of the Gospel, which, from I'ime to Time, he inculcated 
upon them in the Course of his Ministry. As he endeavoured while living, so may ihey 
Mw endeavour, that they may t>e able after his Decease to have these Things always 
m JUmetnbranee / 

** And as they have been Remarkable for their ministerial kindnesses ; may there now 
be Occasion to wish them a bountiful Reward, in the Language of Naomi, Ruth 2. 20. 
Blessed be they of the Lord, who have not left off their kindness to the Living and to 
the Dead ! " 

MALDEN, (A.) 

46. Mr, Mattheios : Churches anciently could not be gathered^ nor Ministers preach 
or be ordained, without the consent of maf^trates and neighboring churches; or, 
to the known dissatisfaction of the General Court. 

Not only was the church of Maiden fined by the General Court for calling Mr. 
Matthews to the pastoral office, without the consent of magistrates and neighboring 
ehurches, as stated in the Notes;* but Mr. Matthews himself, according to Hutchinson, 
was fined by the same authority about the same time. " No church," saith he, in his 
chapter upon "The Ecclesiastical Constitution of the Colony,*' &c. — " No church could be 
gathered without the allowance of the magi.Hirates, consisting of and elected by members 
of the churches; and a minister, for preaching to such a society, was liable to a penalty. 
Mr. Matthews, a minister, about the year 1650, was fined ten pounds for this offence,**^ 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Matthews was fined ; but there seems to be reason to 
query, whether it was for the offence here suggested. 

At the gathering of churches in Massachusetts, it was an early practice to give pre- 
vious notice to some of the magistrates, and to the neighboring churches, and to invite 
them to be present at the solemnity, that so they might give countenance to the transac- 
tion, and there signify their con.sent and approbation. This was done, for instance, at the 
Bthering of the present First Church, Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1635-6.' Soon after, ** Mr. 
ather and others, of Dorchester, intending to begin a new church there, (a great part 
of the old one being gone to Connecticut) desired the approbation of the other churches 
mud of the magistrates" But on the appointed day, April 1, 1636, not being thought 
neet by the magistrates and elders of the churches present to t>e embodied immediately, 
** they were content to forbear to join till further consideration : *' which being had, they 
were gathered, August 23d, of the same year, into a new church, " with approbation of 
the magistrates arul elders."* And this primitive practice in such cases was soon after 
required by law. Within a week from the first attempt just mentioned to gather a church 
at Dorchester, there was an order issued by the General Court, April 7, 1636, ** that no 
church should be allowed, &c. that was gathered without consent of the churches and 
the magistrates"* And to an Act of Court, passed 1641, and authorizing ** all the people 
of God within this jurisdiction, who are not in a church way, and be orthodox in judg- 
nent, and not scandalous in life, — to gather themselves into a church estate, provided 
they do it in a Christian way,'* &c., there was also annexed this further provision, viz. 
** The Court doth not, nor will hereafter approve of any such companies of men, as shall 
join In any pretended way of church fellowship, unless they shall acquaint three or more 
magistrates dwelling next, and the elders of the neighbour churches where they intend 
to join, and have their approbation therein."* Accordingly, in compliance doubtless 
with this law, the founders of the church of Woburn made previous application to the 
ehurch of Charlestown, with which some of them were in covenant, and which, after e 
fortnight's delay, dismissed those applicants who were among its members, and granted 
all of them " liberty to gather a church of their own"^ And on the day of this solem- 
nity, August 14th, 1642, Mr. Increase Nowell of the magistrates was there ; and also the 
elders and messengers of divers neighboring and other churches, who signified their 
approbation of their proceedings by giving them the right hand of fellowship.' At the 

Sthering likewise of the church at Marblehead, 1684, the work was countenanced with 
9 presence of the Deputy Governor, five of the Assistants, &c. &C.'' And at that of the 
ehurch of Sherburne, March 26, 1685, Major General Gookin and Judge Sewall, two of 
the magistrates or assistants were present, as likewise a large number of ministers from 
churches in the vicinity and more distant.^ Nor did this ancient practice, sanctioned by 
law, entirely cease with the Old Charter government. For at the gathering of the 
church of Lexington, Oct. 21, 1696, under the Provincial Charter, one of the CouEcil, 
which had succeeded to the Board of Assistants under the former goverameDt, was 
preaenty to give couoteoance to the good work." 

VOL. XIV. 51 
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For feasont stmiUr to those, on which this practice at the gathering of ehurtha wu 
foanded, it was also a practice from the early history of Massachuaetts, to give notice to 
magistrates and neighboring churches, of the ordination of elders, in order to their eon- 
sent and approbation. Hence, the church of Waterlown incurred the displeasure aad 
censure of their brethren abroad, for venturing without giving such notice, to ordiia 
Rev. Mr. Knowles as colleague to their pastor. Rev. Mr. Phillips, in IMO.' And to show 
its approbation of the prevailing custom on such occasions, and to prevent the evilsi 
which they apprehended might result from ordinations that had not the sanction of thi 
civil authorities, (he General Court, in one instance at least, interfered to frustrate tlie 
design of ordaining one, whom they supposed incompetently qualified lor his office. 
Spealting of the Second or Old North Church, Boston, at its foundation. Rev. Mr. Ware, 

one of its recent pastors, observes, *< For a few years one of the brethren, Michael 

Powell, conducted the worship of God*s house, and to such satisfaction, that he would 
have been ordained Teacher, had it not been for the interference of the Creneral CMOt, 
who ' would not suffer one, that was illiterate as to academical education, to be called to 
the teaching office in such a place as Boston.* *'*° And to guard still more eflectually 
against the inconveniences that might ari^e from the neglect of this practice, the Court 
gave it shortly after, viz. in 1658,*^ the autliority of a law. ** Whereas it is the duty of 
the Christian magi«'trate to take care the people be fed with wholesome and sound doc- 
trine, and in this hour of temptation wherein the enemy designcth to sow corrupt seed, 
every company cannot be thought able or fit to judge of the Gospel quattficatione 
required in the publiek dispensers of the word^ and all societies of Christians are bound 
to attend order and communion of churches, considering also the rich blessing of God, 
flowing from the good agreement of the civil and churcn estate, and the horrible mis- 
chiefs and confusions that follow on the contrary : It is therefore ordered, that hence- 
forth no person shall publickly and constantly preach to any company of people, whether 
in church society or not, or be ordained to the office of a teaching elder, where any two 
organiek churches, council of state, or general court shall declare their diesatiefSietUm 
thereat, either in reference to doctrine or practice, (the said offence being declared t» 
the said company of people, church or person,) until the offence be orderly removed z 
and in case of ordination of any teaching elder, timely notice thereof shall be given untv 
three or four of the neighbouring organiek churches, for their approbation.** '* Br 
warrant of this statute it was, that Mr. Jeremiah Shepard, (afterward minister of Lynn^^ 
who had been preaching about 1677 in a private house at Chebacco, Ipswich, with great 
acceptance, was forbidden by order of the Board of Assistants to continue his services 
there, they being offensive to the First Church and Parish. And when the people of 
that place had been incorporated into a distinct parish in 1679, and had chosen Mr. 
Shepard for their stated minister, they were not allowed to settle him, because the Courts 
Committee, appointed to see ** to the settlement of an able, pious, and orthodox minister 
among them," refused their approbation of the choice, on the ground that Mr. Shepaid 
had never united himself " to any particular Congregational Church.*'^' 

It was for the neglect or contempt of the general practice, which this law conflrmed 

and established, that the church of Maiden was fined, upon calling Mr. Matthews. 

According to Hubbard, ** In the year 1651, the General Court, taking it for granted that 

the civil power is custos utriusque tabulce, interposed their authority in a matter of an 

ecclesiastical concernment ; scil. the choice of a nnnister by the church of Maiden, and 

passed an handsome fine or mulct upon all of the church that were actora therein, for 

calling the said minister to his pastoral office, without the consent and approbation of 

neif^hbouring churches, and allowarue of the magistrates, (if not against the same,) 

contrary to tne approved practice of the country, provided in that case." " The minister 

here referred to, Mr. Matthews, was then lying under the public censure of the Court. 

And Johnson speaking of him observes, that he had continued preaching at Hull, where 

he had been settled some years before, ** till he had lost the approbation of some able 

understanding men, among both Magistrates and Ministera, by weak and unsafe 

expressions in his teaching, yet notwithstanding he was called to the office of a Pastor 

by the brethren of this Church of Christ at Maiden, although some Neighbour chvrchee 

were unsatisfied therewith : for it is the manner of all the Churches of Christ here 

hitherto, to have the approbation of their Sister churches, and the civil Government 

also in the proceedings of this nature, by the which means Conmtunion of Churches is 

continued, peace preserved, and the truths of Christ sincerely acknowledged." >^ It b 

not surprising therefore, that the church of Maiden was made to smart for their temerity 

in calling to office a person so offensive both to the government and to the neighlwring 

churches and their pastors, as Mr. Matthews seems then to have been. Mr. Matthews 

likewise was fined at the same time, according to the above quotation from Hutchinson, 

for preaching to a church that had been gathered " without the allowance of the magi»' 

trates.** There appeare however no evidence of any such informality in embodying die 

church at Maiden. Johnson speaks of this transaction, as having taken place some time 

before they obtained " any Church Officer to administer the »eai$ unto thesn ; ** aad 
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nprtmiiy refers to their irregular proceeding: m calling a ptutor ; but iciFes do hint of 
any each irregularity, *' when they were gathered into a church ^tate.**^* And hence 
there seenis piauMble ground for questioning, whether Mr. Matihewa and the church 
that called him were not l)oth fined for similar ifanong : Whether, aa the church waa 
fined for calling him to office without the allowance of neighboring churches, and againtt 
the known dinlike of the Court; so whether Mr. Matthews himself waa not fined for 
|N«auming to preach to them aa long aa he had, without such allowance, and while lying 
Mudrr the CourVs censure, rather tlian for preaching to a church that had been irregu- 
Itrly gathered, aa Hutchinaou atatea. 

pdfm. Qu. Reg, Vol. XL p. 192. ^Hutchinson's Hist, Vol. J. eh. 4, p. 428. 'PFin* 
Arop's Hist, by Savage, Vol. I. ^Retised Stat. CoL Laws, ch. zxxix. 1, 2. ^Wobum 
Tncn Ree. ^Johnson's W. W. Prov. Bk. H. eh. 22. ''Dana's Hist. Disc, pp. 9, 10. 
^Am, q^, RtgUter, XL 265, 266. •Francis' Hist. p. 28. ^^ Ware's Hist. Disc, p, 6. 
^^Revised Stat. Col. Law8,xxxix. 13. ^^CroioelTs Hist. Disc. pp. 18, 14. ^Hubbard^s 
mst. eh. Ixi. p. 660. ^TV. W. Promdenee, Bk. UL ch. vU.] 

MALDEN, (B.) 

48. Mr. Wigglesworth : Extracts from Sermon of Rev. Dr. Increase Mather at 

his death. 

The following passages copied from *< the fragment of t sermon,*' referred to in the 
Notes,* are those from which tite long forgotten particulars there given concerning Rev. 
Mr. Wigglesworth's settlement at Maiden, the interruption of hia labors for many years 
by a tedious sickness, his remarkable restoration to health and usefulness, and the pra- 
tracted continuance of his ministry, were derived. 

*' From Cambridge the Star made his Remove, till he came to (disperse ?) his sweet 
Influences upon thee, O Maidon, and He was thy faithful One for above a Jubilee of 
years together," &c. 

** it was not long ader his coming to Maidon, that a Sickly Constitution so prevailed 

open him as to confine him from his Publick Work for some whole Sevens of Years.** 

« * He took a Short Voyage into another Country for the Recovery of his Health," &c. 

*' It pleased God, when the Distresses of the Church in Maiden did extremely call for 
k, wondrously to Restore his Fcuthful Servant. He that had been, for near ISventy 
Yectrs, almost buried alive, comes abroad a^in; and for as many years more (spent/) 
In a Publick usefulness received the Answer and Harvist of the Thousands of Supplica- 
tioDs, with which the God of his Health had been addressed by him and for him." 

l^Jlm. Qu. Reg. Vol XL p. 192.] 

MALDEN, (C.) 

47. Mr, WiggUiworth : the hueription on his Cfrave Stone : Anecdote respecting. 

The following is a Copy of the Inscription on the Grave Stone of this excellent Mial»> 
ter. It is copied exactly, verbatim et literatim, except that the two last lines occupy 
tfiree in the original. It alludes, it will be observed, to bis well known medical as weM 
ts theological skill. The blank too, before <* years,*' furnishes additional proof of the sor- 
piising oblivion into which the history of the ordination, &c., of this good man had fallen. 

" Memento Mori : FSigit Hora. 

" Here Lyes Buried yf Body of 

" That Faithful Seruant of 

" Jesus Christ, yf Reuerend 

** Mr. Michael Wiggles nroRTH 

" Pastour of y? Church of Christ 

** at Maukkn years who 

** Finished His Work and Entered 
Upon An Eternal Sabbath 
Of Rest on y*. LortTs Day June 
y! 10* 1705 in yf 74 year of his Age. 



« 



*' Here lies Interd in Silent Graue Below 

" Mauldens Physician for Soul and Body two." 
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The anecdote subjoinedf relative to this Inscription, is a strilcing proof of the Yeneratioii 
and affection, with which the memory of Mr. Wigglesworth long continued to be cherished 
in the scene of his lalxirs. According to a current tradition in Maiden, the venerable Dea. 
Ramsdeli, who died there about 1825, at a very advanced at;e, and had doubtless beard 
in his youth from his parents or otiiers of Mr. Wiggleswortirs " fiood report,*' was acciu- 
tomed as long as he lived, to malce an annual visit to the Grave Yard in which the mortal 
remains of that good man were deposited, and carefully to rub off the most, which had 
gathered, in each interval, on the Inscription, which told where he lay. The noaa 
which had collected thicidy upon it in 1834, bare melancholy witness, that no Deacon 
Ramsdell was then left to keep it plain and legible. Still 

" Th« swMt remsmbranca of the juft 
Shall flourish, when be sleepi in dust.**— Pt.cziL ToU ^ Bradf. 

M ALDEN, (D.) 

48. * South Church ; Vote for its reunion with the JVorth or First Church, 

The following is a copy of the vote, by which this church was reunited with the 
North Church from which it had seceded, after a separation of almost rizty years. 
** 1792 March 25th. The Brethren of the first and second Church of Christ in MaldeD, 
Voted in the North Meeting house (after the blessing was given) to be incorporated, 
with their Officers, into one Body, and to receive and embrace each other, as Memben 
of one and the same Visible Church of Christ ; and to cultivate Christian Commuoioe 
& Fellowship, by a regular attendance upon the Ordinances of the Gospel, adminbter'd 
in said House: also, that the furniture of the Communion Tables be put into ODe 
common Stock— Eliakim Willis, Cler."—[ CAurcA Becords.] 

CHELMSFORD, (A.) 

49. Mr, Fiske.-^ OmUtedL 

N A T I C K, Indian Church, (A.) 
60. John ^eesnummin^ Josiah Shonka, Indian Preachers, 

Concerning John Nessnummin, Indian preacher at Natick, the manuscripts of Jod^e 
Sewall are the only known source of information. There he is not unfrequently men- 
tioned : and the following passages copied from them, throw some light on his history 
and character. 

** Jani: 30. 1707-8. John Neesnummin comes to me with Mr. R. Cotton's Lettert. 
I shew him to Dr. Mather. Bespeak a Lodging for him at Matthias Smith's : but after, 
they sent me word y^ could not doe it. So I was fain to lodg him in my Study. Jan7 31. 
P. M. I send him on his way towards JSTatick, with a Letter to John Trowbridge *' (of 
Newton) ** to take him in if there should be occasion." 

Feb. 10, 1707-8. Kept by him as a day of private prayer and fasting. Among the 
numerous petitions specified as offered on that occasion, are, ** Revive the Business of 
Religion at Natick, and accept and bless John JVeesnumin, who went thither last week 
for that End:* 

" 1709 July 23. Mr. Mayhew goes to Natick to preach there tomorrow." " 1709 

Sept^ 10. Mr. Mayhew takes his Journey homeward, John JVeesnumtn and James 

Printer being gone before." "1710 March 27.— Got to Rickards'" (Plymouth) 

*' about Sun-set — Laus Deo. Mr. Mayhew & Jno. JVeesnumin were got thither t>efore 

me by water. Mr. Little came to my chamber and Mr. Mayhew y» evening.** 

** Second day Jan? 1. 1710 — 11. Mr. Mayhew returns, having with great Patience 
staid the finishing that Excellent work of Setting forth the Psalms and Oospel of John 
in English and Indian, He was abundantly Laborious in skilfully revising the Trans* 
lation and correcting the Press.'* 

1717. July 30. 3. ** Sam.*' (Thomas ?) " Pegun & Sam. Abraham come to me earnest- 
ly to desire that John jyeesnumun may be procured for y^ They heard him July 28, 
and yesterday they had a Meeting, from whom they are sent to express y* y^ unani" 

mous and earnest desireV N. B. The above Samuel Abraham was one of the Indian 

Selectmen of Natick for 1716, 1719; and one of the grantors of certain Indian common 
lands to Rev. Mr. Peabody, and of a Committee of the Proprietors to draw up and sign 
a deed of them in 1723, to encourage him to settle in the ministry at Natick for Mis. 
Likewise he and Thomas Pegun were of a Natick Committee for the sale of Indian lands 
at Maguncook or Hopkinton in 1715 ; * and for investing them in the Trustees of Mr. 
Hopkins* Legacy. 
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1718, July 20. 1. (Sabbath.) " Mr. Mayhew preach'd y*. day at Natick P. M . 

Says yK ^eesnumun preaches well, eo mends his Prayer especially" 

1718. '*2d day, Dec'. 1. Mr. Mayliew tells me he preacliM at Needham yesterday : 

they had no minister there. Preached a Lecture today at JVatiek at Jno. JVeesnumuti's 
house. He is not well." 

From these extracts it may be plausibly inferred, that the Indian preacher they speak 
of, was originally from Martha's Vineyard or Cape Cod ; and came 1703 seeking em- 
ployment from the Commissioners of the Society in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, with letters of recommendation to Judge Sewall, their Secretary 
and Treasurer, from Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich. He was accordingly engaged and 
•ent by them immediately to Natick, to aid Daniel Takawombpait, the Indian minister of 
that town, and to labor for the revival of the declining cause of religion there. But he did 
not remain at Natick long, at that time : for we find him in 1709, 1710, attending Rev. Ex- 
perience Mayhew in his journeys from the Vineyard to Boston, and on his return; and 
sot improbably in the capacity of an interpreter, to assist that eminent missionary in the 
work upon which he was then employed by the Commissioners, viz. of re-publi^ihing the 
Psalms and the Go«pel of John in English and in the Indian of Eliot. After the death 
of Daniel of Natick, in 1716, he was, at the earnest request of the Indian inhabitants of 
that place, again sent there by the Commissioners, to be their minister ; and probably 
continued there in that ofldce the rest of his days. He seems to have been a worthy and 
acceptable minister among his own nation ; and received the commendations of so com- 
petent a judge of merit as Rev. Mr. Mayhew, for his gifts both in preaching and in 
prayer. He appears likewise, for an Indian, to have made more than ordinary acquire- 
ments in learning. For in the Letter Book of Judge Sewall, his name is legibly and 
fairly subscribed with his own hand, in witness of the copy of a letter of lease from 
Judge Sewall to a Mr. Eieazar Fairbank, of a farm in Sherburne; whereas Mr. Fair- 
bank himself, in certifying the copy, could only subscribe his mark, and wrote his name, 
only as his hand and pen were guided by another.' He probably died at Natick of the 
sickness referred to above, December 1, 1718, or soon after. For in 1720, Josiah Shonks, 
another Indian, was engaged to preach there six months. ** 1720. The Town of Natick 
had agreed with Josiah Shonks to Imply him of the preaching at Natick of 6th months 
& begain at s4 work 19th of December 1720, and we ougth to payd five pound at the 
end of the 6th. months and the mony should be delivered before the Honorable Captain 
Sewall Esq. in Boston." ^ Nothing more is known of Josiah Shonks than is contained in 
the above record. He could not have preached at Natick long ; for in 1721, Rev. Oliver 
Peabody commenced his labors there, and was afterwards ordained over the church of 
Indians and English gathered there Dec. 1729. The old Indian church, gathered by 
Eliot, was reduced in 1698 to seven men and three women; and had probably become 
extinct before the death of its Indian pastor, Daniel, in 1716.^ 

\} Biglow's Hist : Extracts from Indian Records in pp. 27, 81. * Letter Book, June S, 
1710. » See J^Totes, Vol. XL p, 255.] 

BILLERICA, First Church, (A.) 
51. Records of First Chureht Roxbury ; Memoranda in. 

The date of the gathering of first Church in Billerica, as also the date of the gathering 
of First Church, Groton, the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Mr. Bunker, 
Maiden, and of other similar events, given in this Brief Survey of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers in Middlesex County, have all been obtained from certain Manoranda in 
Records of First Churchy Roxbury^ through opportunity kindly given therefor bv the 

{present pastor of that Church, Rev. George Putnam. These Memoranda are, (at least* 
n part,) notices of interesting occurrences, begun by the venerable Eliot (as we learn 
from a reference in another hand, perhaps that of Rev. Mr. Walter.) ** Month 4: day 
12; aiio 1642;" continued by his colleague. Rev. Samuel Danforth, from April 3, 1649, 
a short time before his ordination; and resumed by Eliot ** 1674 : 7 mo : 24 day," about 
two months before Mr. Danforth*s death. These notices are many of them very valuable ; 
giving authentic historical information concerning ministers and interesting events, which, 
u a considerable number of instances, has been sought in vain elsewhere, and could no 
where else, probably, have been obtained. 

BILLERICA, (B.) Rev. Samuel WHixiaro. 
62. Gathering of the Church at Lancaster ; Ordination of Rev, John Whit ing, when. 

Rev. Mr. Whitney, in his History of Lancaster, is unable to assign the time, when 
the church there was gathered anew, after the dlsperaioa of the people in Philip's War, 
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1676, and when it<i first pastor, Rev. John Whitiner, second eon of Rev. Samuel Whiting 
of Biilerica, was ordained.' Thi!» deficiency may be supplied from the Journal of Judge 
Sewall, who frjvCvO there the following notice of iho^e transactions. ** Wednesday, Dec.S, 
1690. A Church is gathered, and Mr. John Wliiling ordained minister at Lancaster. 
Mr. Sam'. Whiiing gives him Ids Charge, Mr. Estabrooiis gives y« Right hand of Fel- 
lowship : Mr. Brinsmead & others there." [^ Whitney* s History of JVurc<$ttr 
County, p. 47.] 

G R T N, (A.) 

63. JRev, Samuel Willard : Resigned the Vice Presidency of Harvard College before 

his death. 

It is commonly supposed, that Rev. Mr. Willard, first, minuter of Grotoo, and alter* 
ward, of Old South Church, Boston, continued to preside over the College at Cambridge 
till his death. But it appears, on the authority of Judge Sewall, that in coaaequence of 
a sudden attack of sickness, he resigned his office in the College about three weeki 
before his decease. " Monday Aug^ U. 1707. Mr. Willard goes to Cambridge to ex- 
poundy but finds few Scholars come together ; and moreover was himself taken ill there, 
which oblig'd him to come from thence before Prayer Time. Tuesday Aug\ 12, be- 
tween 6 & 7 I visited Mr. Willard to see how his Journey and Labour at y^ College 
bad agreed with him ; and he surprisM me with y^ above account ; told me of a great 
pain in 's head, and sicknes^s at his Stomach ; and that he believ'd he was near his End. 
/ mentiond y*. business of the College. He desired me to do his Message by Word 

of Mouth ; w*? I did Thorsday following to y« Gov! & Council." *• Thorsday Aug*. 

14th. When y«. Gov! enquired after Mr. Willard, I acquainted the Gov! & Council y^. 
Mr. WiUard was not capable of doing the College work another year ; He thankd 
y* for yr Acceptance of his service and Reward. Go\\ & Council order'd Mr. Win- 
throp and Brown to visit the Rev<! Mr. Willard, and Thank him for his good Service the 

$ix years past. Sent down for concurrence,** &.c. &c. *' Dept'. concur & nomioat 

y* Kev^ Mr. Nehemiah Hobart to official in y^ mean time till Oct! next. This y* 
Gov! & Council did not accept, and so nothing was done.'* [SewalTs JourrL} 

G R O T O N, (B.) Rev. Gershom Hobart. 

64. Hobart Manuscripts : Account of 

The Manuscripts from which the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Gershom 
Hobart in the " Brief Survey ** have been obtained, are oflen quoted or referred to at the 
present day, by the title of ** t?ie Hobart Manuscripts." From the Collections of 
William Gibbs, Esq., formerly of Salem, now of Lexington, who copied them in part, 
these Manuscripts seem to be a brief Chronicle of interesting events, begun and con- 
tinued for more than a century in the same volume by members of the Hobart family in 
three successive generations, and still preserved, it is understood, as a precious deposit, 
among their descendants. The series commences, apparently, with a notice by Rev. 
Peter Hobart, the patriarch of Hingham, of his arrival in this country from England, 
June 8, 1635 ; and is carried on by him till near the period of his death, January 20, 
1678-9. Then his son, Mr. David Hobart of Hingham, takes it up, and pursues it till 
almost the time of his decease, Aug. 21, 1717. Here it is evident from the following 
extract, the manuscript volume remained a while in the hands of his widow. " My son^ 
JVehemiah Hobart was ordained pastor to the second Church of Hingham at cohaset 
the 13 of desember 1721." And now, if not before, her son. Rev. Mr. Hobart of Co- 
basset, took the volume into his keeping, inserted a memorial of his father's death, and 
Sursued in it the design of his ancestors, till death cut short his labors at an early age, 
fay 31, 1740. With a record of this melancholy event by a surviving brother, me 
notices of memorable occurrences contained in these Manuscripts appear to close. 
Judging from the specimens selected by Mr. Gibbs, though some of them are chiefly of 
private or local concern, yet very many of them belong to the civil or ecclesiastical his- 
tory of those times, and are generaHy interesting. And the important dates, too, wbicb 
these Manuscripts furnish, oT some of which they are the only known source of infor- 
mation, and all of which (with only one or two exceptions that have been observed) are 
unquestionably accurate, render them a valuable document to the Chronologist. 

NEWTON, First Church, (A.) 
66. « Darrfbrth^s Almanacks." 

The Almanacs to which reference is made for the paragraph in the Notes, Yd. XI. p. 
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262, tinder Newton, First Church, respecting the success of Rev. Mr. E1iot*8 preaching to 
the Indians, are a curious relic of antiquity. They are five in nuroher, sewn together in 
one small duodecimo volume. Four of thera, for the years 1646, *47, '48 aud '49, were 
composed by Rev. Samuel Danforth, then a resident Fellow or Tutor of the Collej^e at 
Cambridge, but settled in 1650, as a colleague with Eliot at Roxbury. The motto of the 
other for 1650, ** Parvum parva decent, scd inest sua gratia parvis** on the title page, 
proclaims it to have been the work of Urian Oakes, who published it while *' a lad of 
small stature," and resident at the College, but who was afterwards advanced to be its 
President.^ Three of them have valuable Chronological Tables at the end ; and all of 
them except that for 1649, were early furnished with blank leaves, on which various in- 
teresting occurrences were entered at the time by different hands. Interspersed on 
their blank pages, are likcwifie remarks on the weather, and frequent notices of planting, 
harvesting, grafting fruit treen, and gatherins; their fruits, beside other miscellaneous 
matter; for the apparent original proprietor, of at least four of them, John Hull, Esq., of 
Boston, Master of the Mint in 1652, and Treasurer of the Colony in 1676, was possessed 
in his day of considerable culiivated land both within the present Iwunds of the city» 
and at Muddy River, or Brookline. They are doubtless the older portion of that collec- 
tion of '* Interleav'd Almanacks" from 1646 to 1720, which the learned Prince refers to, 
as having once belonged to ** the late Honourable John Hull and Judge Sewall of Boston 
Esq7»*' lo Rev. Messrs. Shepard the younger of Charlestown, Gerriah of Wenham, 
and others, and as having been consulted by him in preparing his New England Chrono- 
logy.' They were aliio, in the years 1824, '25, and again in 1833, in the hands of that 
eminent antiquary, John Farmer, Esq., who acknowledged, in his correspondence with 
their present owner, his indebtedness to them for one article that he was about to insert 
m his " Memoirs," &c. [^Mather's Magn. Vol. II. Bk. IV. Ch, 6. * Prince' a Ckron. 
Hist. Pr^acei] 

N E W T O N; Mr. Hob art, (B.) 

56. Rev. J\rehemiah Hobart: his death, funeral j Sfc, J\rotices of. 

The following additional notices of this highly esteemed divine, are from the Manu- 
scripts of Judge Sewall. 

"1712 Tuesday, Aug\ 26. 1 went with my Son and Mr. Nichols in a Calash to y* 
Funeral of Mr. Hobart. Mr Commissary carried Mr Pemberton in hi.<i Charret. Ihe 
Gov! went with four Horses. Bearers, President, Mr Thacher of Milton ; Mr Dan- 
forth of Dorchester, Mr Brattle of Cambridge ; Mr Belcher of Dcdhain, Mr Pemberton. 
Mr Flint, Mr Barnard, and Mr Stephens led the three Daughters. Gov! &, Sewall, 
Mr Commissary and Bromfield follow'd next after the Mourners. A great many people 
there. Suppose there were more than forty Graduates. Was interd a little more than 
an Hour before Sun-set. Mr Danforth went to Prayer ; mentiond his having been there 

more than Forty years. Got home well about Eight." * Aug. 28. (Boston Thursdar 

Lecture.) " Mr remberton preaches a Funeral Sermon on Mr Hobart. My father"' 

«*To Cousin Sarah Storke at Rumsey, (England) JanJ 10. 1712—13. 

** Mr Nehemiah Hobart, a very worthy Minister of Newton, about 8 miles 

from hence, died the 25th. of Augu.^t last, in the 64th year of his Age. He is much 
Lamented. I have a particular Loss; in that he was a very good old Friend. Augl 17 
be preach'd Forenoon & Afternoon ; and at the Close of the day Bless'd the Congrega- 
tion in the form prescribed Num. 6. 24, 25, 26 : which made an impression upon many; 
they reckond he had taken leave of them, they should never hear him again ! 1 think 
be had used that form but once before. Has left only Daughters."' \}JoumiU, 
*LeUer Book.] 

MARLBOROUGH, (A.) 

57. Pev. Mr. Brinsmead : Additional JVotices of. 

Concerning this divine, very celebrated among our fathers, and yet respecting whom 
but little has been transmitted in any contemporary publication, the following notices by 
one intimate with him, may not be unacceptable. 

•* 1685 Tuesday March y« last. Went to Weymouth : heard Mr Brinsmead preacb 
from Prov. 10. 29. See my Book of Records. After Lecture I took the acknowledgm'. 

of many Deeds Lodg'd w'^ Mr Brinsmead. Wednesday morn. Ap. 1. Speaking 

to Mr Brinsmead to pray for drying up y* River Euphrates, He told me he had pray'dt 
that God would reveal to some or other, as to Daniel of old, the Understanding of y* 
Prophesies of y\ time ; y\ so might know whereabouts we are. Went home : Mr 
Torrey accompanyed me to Monotocot Bridge," &c. 
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" Thorsday, July 2d. 16S5 After y^ County Court is over, is a Conference at hU 

Honours : present, the Gov<[ Mr Stoughton, Dudley, Richards, Sewall ; Mr Torrey, 
Brinameadt VVillard, Adams. Were unanimous as to what discoursed relating to our 
Circumstances, y« Charter bein^ condemned. Ecery one spake.** 

** 1691 June 17. Fast at y* Townhouse, Magistrates^ Minuters: Mr. Hale, Bayly, 
Brinsmead, Torrey, Moodey, Willard pray; Mr. Lee preaches. Mr. Fisk, Thacher, 
Gookin, Jno. Dant'orth sup here." 

** April 13. 1692. A Church is fi:athered at Wrentham, and Mr Man Ordained. Mr 
Brinsmead gave y^ Charge, and Mr. Gookin y« Right Hand of Fellowship. The Ch. 
of Mendon also sent to and appeared.'* 

** 1698 May 5. Mr Brinsmead lodges here. May 6. Speakings of y* uncertainty of 
y1 Conversion of Adam & Eve, I shew'd him Dr. Goodwin & Owen*s Notions. He 
told me of a Converted Turk, and of Strange Visions at Meccha in y« year 1620, to be 
teen in Clark's Examples. It being y< same year with P/tm? it affected me." 

«• 1701 Monday, Apr. 14th. I ride" (to Newton) *• & visit Mr Trowbridge From 

thence to Mc Hobart's, with him to Sudbury, where we dine at Mr Sherman's. From 
thence to Mr Brinsmead^s. He was much refreshd with our Company. Day was 
doubtfull : Rut got very well thither, & when by Mr Brinsmead's fire, it Raind & haild 

much. Lodgd at Mr. How^s Apr. 15ih, Mr Torrey, Mr. Danforth of Dorchester, 

Mr Swift came to us from Framingham to visit Mr Brinsmead: He sd. 'twas as tf 
came to his Funeral; if he were ready wishd it were so. After dinner Mr Hobart and 
I come home." ^ 

Letter to Mr. Nathanael HIgginson (London) May 1. 1701. 

"Our Lieut. Governour" (Mr Stoughton) "and Mr BrinBmead {CcHebum 

nobile Par) threaten to take their leave of us before it be long. Mr Brinsmead hvth 
not preachd for above this 12 moneth. The Lieut. Governour is much worn with con- 
tinual anguish of the Strangury, or a disease akin to it ; and his Stomack put almost 
quite out of Office." &c. &c. 

" To Mr Thomas Bridge at Cohanzy In West New Jersey, Apr. 22. 1703. 

" Sir, at my Return from Plimoulh Court Apr. 3d. 1 met with Mr Charles Chauncey's 
Letter bewailing the death of my honoured and dear Friend Mr Israel Chauncey of Strat- 
ford March 14th. ab^ 9. m. He bemoans their Loss in these Words. • We are left very 
weak in the fall of our Ancient 8f Honorable. Very few gray Hairs are to be found in 
the Colony, in Civil or Sacred Improvement: Sure 1 am, there are now none to be 
found in this County.' 

** I was much atfccted with this sad News ; the rather bee. the pious Son performd 
the part of an Executor to his dear Father in writing this Letter to answer mine of 
March 8th. And the truth is, the Circumstances of the Province of the Massachusets 
are much the same with those of Connecticut but now mentioned: Our ancient t( 
Honourable are very much thin'd of late : Mr Stoughton and Mr Brinsmead are in 
particular very much miss*d : and other Cedars in our Lebanon are shaking and ready to 
fall," &c. &c.* 

[* SewaWs Joum, * SeioalVs Letter Book.'] 

SHERBURNE, Mr. Gookiw, (A.) 

58. Rev, Daniel Gookin : His Lectures to the Indians at JVatiek ; His death and 

Character. 

The following are two instances of those Lectures referred to in the Notes, Vol. XT. 
p. 265, in the quotation from Apostle Eliot's Letter to Sir Robert Boyle 1684, as delivered 
monthly by Rev. Mr. Gookin at Natick, to Indians and English. 

" 1686 Sept^ 1, Went to JS'atiek lecture, Simon Gates shewing me y^ way; call'd 
as went at Noah Wiswall's : came home accompanied by Major Gookin and his Son Sam. 
till y^ way parted. Mr DanK Gookin preached, were about 40 or 50 Men at most, & a 
pretty many Women & Children," &c.» "1707. May 13. Mr. Danl Oliver, Capt. 
Tho. Fitch & I ride to JVatiek, and hear Mr Gookin preach and pray to the Indians 
there : Din'd at Capt. Fuller's as came back : got home well. Laus Deo." ^ 

To the above may be added the following notices of the death and character of this 
good minister, who thus exerted himself for the spiritual benefit «of the Indians, as well 
as of his own flock. 

" Sherbourn, Wednesday, January 8. 1717 — 18. 
" The Reverend, learned, and pious Mr Daniel Gookin, the first Pastor of the Church 
of Christ in this Town deceased, aged about 67 years: who in his younger Time was 
Fellow of Harvard Colletrc about the space of Seven years; and since has been an 
Ordained Minister in said Town about 34 years ; who many years preached the Mdiam 
Lectures at J\ratick; a Gentleman sound in his Doctrine, explaining the Scriptoret to 
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the weakest Capacity, and paiofull in his Studies, tender of his Floclr, and Exemplary in 
his Life, and Lamented of all good Men that had Acquaintance with liim, especially ia 
bis own Church and Town." 

«< N. The above written is CUrk Rider* 9 Letter to Mr, Camphell"* 

*< 1717 — 18. Saturday, January llth. Enquiring at Mrs Phillips's, a Sherboum man 
tells me Mr Gookin dyed a Tuesday night, and is to be buried to-day. He was a good 
Scholar, and solid Divine. We were Fellows together at College, and have sung many 
a Tune in Consort; hope shall sing Hallelujah together in Heaven.*' *' Jan^ 17, 1717 — 

18. Went to Mr CampbeWs and gave bis Wife (he not at home) Mr Colman's Ser* 

mon on Mr Hirst toJaeUitate hia inserting Mr Gookin in y. ^evD$- Letter**^ 

** Clerk Rider," the author of the above Obituary Notice for the Boston Weekly News 
Letter, then published by Mr. Campbell, was Mr. William Rider of Sherburne, for 
many years Clerk to the Indian Proprietors of Natick.' 

]} SewaWs Journal, * Sewairs Letter Book. ' Biglow's flu ^ qfJVatiek, pp, 29, 80.] 

SHERBURNE, (B.) 

69. Bev. Mr. Baker: Jnterval, formerly, between the eommeneement of the constant 
servieea'of ministers, or of their call to the pastored office, and their ordination, 
often long. 

From the notice given of this gentleman in the Notes,* it appears, that two years in- 
tervened between his call to the pastoral office at Sherburne, and his ordination. So 
long an interval as this, in similar cases, would now be accounted as very singular. But 
it seems to have occurred not unfrequently in former days ; and that without producing 
surprise or impatience on the part of the church. His senior colleague. Rev. Mr. Gookin, 
had proposals for settlement that were acceptable, it seems, as early as April, 1681 ; but 
was not ordained, nor was the church gathered, till March, 1686.* Rev. Nehemiah 
Hobart officiated constantly at Newton two years, and Rev. Robert Breck at Marlborough 
apparently three years, before ordination.* Rev. Gershom Hobart of Groton was evi- 
dently invited to the charge of the church there as early as June 29, 1678 ; but was not 
ordained till Nov. 26, 1679.* And to these instances may be added that of Rev. Joseph 
Sewall of Old South Church, Boston : who was called to the pastoral office in tliat 
Church, as colleague with Rev. Mr. Pemberton, April 25, 1712 ; accepted the invitatioQ 
October 12, 1712 ; but was not ordained till Sept. 16, 1718.* 

[* See JVotes Am. Qu. Reg., Feb. 1889, p. 260, 4re. 4rc. *8ewair$ Joum."] 

LEXINGTON, Cburch of, (A.) 

00« JWto England or Bay Psalm Book, 

The book from which a •• part of y« 48 (Psalm) from y? 9th ▼. to y« end. * O Ood 
our thoughts* &c." was sung at the gathering of the church in Lexington, and the ordi- 
nation of its first pastor, in 1696,* was that known by our fathers, as the New England 
or Bay Psalm Book. In that, the 9th verse of the 48th Psalm reads thus : 

'* God, our thoughts have been upon 
Thy free benignity : 
And that within the middest of 
Thy house of sanctity." 

The metrical version of the Psalms, &c. generally used by the first planters of New 
England, was that of Sternhold & Hopkins ; in which the verse corresponding to that 
just quoted, is thus expressed : 

** O Lord, we wait and doe attend 
On thy good heipe and grace : 
For which we doe all times attend 
Within thy holy place." 

This was the authorized version of the Established Church of England, made about 
1660, in the reign of Edward VI. by Thomas Sternhold, Esq., John Hopkins, Robert 
Wisedome and others: men, observes Fuller, <* whose piety was better than their 
poetry; and (who) had drank more of Jordan than of Helicon.*** Our fathers brought 
it with them from England, where they had from youth been accustomed to it, and 
where it was often bound up with the Holy Scriptures in the same volume ; as the copy 
from which the above quotation is made, is found annexed to a *< Bishop's Bible," printed 
1676. But oa coming to this country, the j took offiBOce, accordipg to Biitber» it itf 

TOL. xiv. 62 
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** many detraetums from, addUioru to, and variaHon$ of, not only the text^ but the Tery 
Berne of the Psalmist.'*' Hence the leading ministers resolved on attempting a transit* 
tion of the Psalms and other Scripture Songs into metre, which should more exactly 
accord with the Inspired Originals ; in which undertaking, they who acted the principal 
part, were Rev. Messrs. Weld and Eliot of Roxbury, and Mather of Dorchester. Bat 
** these, like the rest, were of so different a genius u>r their poetry, that Mr. Sheptrd of 
Cambridge on the occasion addressed them to this purpose : 

'* You Roxbr'y poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us very good rhime : 
And you of Dorchester, your veraei lengthen^ 
But with the texfs own words you will them strengthen."' 

The translation of the Psalms by these gentlemen, was published at Cambridge, N. EL, 
in 1640 ; and afterward committed for revision and improvement to Rev. Mr. Henry 
Dunflter, President of Harvard College, and eminent lor his skill in the Oriental lan- 
guages ; by whom, aided as to the poetry, by Mr. Richard Lj'on^ an ingenious English 
Sintleman then resident in his family, the work appears to have been completed, with 
e addition of the other Songs in Scripture, in two or three years.^ When. finished, it 
was published by the tide of ** The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Old and 
New Testament ; Faithfully translated into English Meeter, For the Use, EdificatkKi 
and Comfort of the Saints in Public and Private, especially in New England.'* Upon 
this version, made by their venerated ministers for their own particular use, the early 
inhabitants of New England, and several succesiiive generations of tljeir descendants set 
a high value. The use of it was enjoined upon all the Churches by a Synod,* apparently 
that at Cambridge in 1648 ; and it was adopted by all| of them within a few years after, 
in Massachusetts proper, except by the church of Salem, which, (with the church of 
Plymouth,) adhered to Aiusworth's version till 1667, when ** the brethren in church 
meeting, agreed to use the New England Psalm Book, in connexuin with that of Aint> 
worth."* Nor was its reputation confined to New England alone. It was held in high 
esteem by dissenters in the mother country ; and Prince observes of it, ** I found in 
England it was by some eminent congregations preferred to all others in their puttlie 
worship, even down to 1717, when I last left that part of the British kingdom."^ In 
1726, the 21st edition of it was published in Boston. And a copy of the 17th editioo, 
London, 1729, is now lying before the author of this Article, bound up with one of 
Baskett's Bibles in 12mo. Oxford, 1739. Even many of the learned men of New Eng- 
land in former times, while they could not but see and own the faults of its diction, stUI 
loved and commended it for its supposed faithfulness as a translation. Says Mather, 
** Though I heartily join with those gentlemen, who wish that the poetry hereof were 
mended ; yet I must confess, that the Psalms have never yet seen a translation, that I 
know of, nearer to the Hebrew original : and I am willing to receive the excuse which 
our translators themselves do offer us, when they say, * If the verses are not always so 
elegant as some desire or expect, let them consider, that God's altar needs not our 
polishings; we have respected rather a plain translation, than to smooth our verses with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase. We have attended conscience rather than elegance, 
fidelity rather that ingenuity ; that so we may sing in Zion the Lord's songs of pratt^ 
according unto his own will, until he bid us enter into our Master's joy, to sing eternal 
hallelujahs.'"' And the learned and pious Prince of a later day, while he was actually 
attempting to amend or do away the faults in it, which the author of the Magnalia ac- 
knowledges as above, still observes, in praise of its translators, that ** they not only had 
the happiness of approaching nearer to the inspired original, than all other versions in 
English rhyme, but in many places of excelling them in simplicity of style, and in 
affecting terms, being the words of God which more strongly touch the soul."^ But 
notwithstanding these high encomiums, this New England or Bay Version of the Psalms 
and Spiritual Sone;s of Holy Scripture, once so highly esteemed, so universally used for 
quite a century or more in all the churches of the Massachusetts Bay, has now at length 
become entirely obsolete. Its faults, which had long been too obvious to be denied by 
its warmest friends, gradually came to be accounted as too serious to be excused or 
tolerated ; and accordingly the churches, one af\er another entirely laid it aside. Even 
the labors of the erudite Prince, to amend and improve it, that he might preserve the use 
of it in public worship, were not long of any avail. With all the polish which he could 
bestow, it was still regarded as too homely to be endured by the growing refinement and 
fastidious taste of the generation which succeeded him. And hence in the few churches in 
which the New England Psalm Book revised and improved by him found acceptance 
for a while, other versions were quickly substituted in its room. His own church, for 
instance, the Old South Church, Boston, which adopted his revised editkm October, 1756, 
exchanged it for Watts, in October, 1786.* 
\^Jbn. (^ Meg. Feb. 1689, p. 2S6. *FuUer*s Chh, But B. VII p. 4f^fim 
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^Mather'8 Magn. Vol. I. B. 3. Ufe of Dumter, *Pnnee, in Wisna's Hiit. of Old 
South Chh, App. p. 99. » Upham'a Sec, Century Led. p. 48. • WiMner*$ Hist. pp. 28, 
100, noU.] 

LEXINGTON, Mr. Ebkitezer Hancock, (B.) 

€1. 7%e occasional election of a pastor in former times by the joint vote of church 
and congregation^ consistent with the general acknowledgment of the right of the 
church to a separate voice in such election, and of tfie necessity of its consent. 

" 2 NovemM 1733. Att a Church MeetiDg for ch using a Minister ; the Church agreed 
to Join with the Inhabitants of y\ Town in voting for the choice of a Minister. And 
proceeding in the Choice, they Elected my Son Ebenezer Hancock to be their Ministefi, 
Y* Votes were 72 in all, whereof 62 were for my Son.'* ^ 

The good degree of union of opinion and feeling io Lexington, in favor of Mr. Han- 
cock juD., displayed both by church and town in the above transaction, is a strong evi- 
dence of the popularity of that gentleman as a preacher ; especially as he appears to 
have been chosen unanimously in the same way about a month before, at Sherburne, at 
the minister of that place.' Still, the occasional agreement of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, in these and other instances, to join with their respective towns in the choice 
of their pastors, from motives of policy, or for the sake of convenience or peace, in an 
age when the rights of churches in such affairs were not generally afid publicly disputed, 
is not to be construed as a concession at that day, that the members of such churchef 
had no right of voting in the election of pastors, distinct from that which belonged to 
them as inhabitants of the towns where they dwelt. For by a law of the Province, 
passed 1695, and then in force, it was declared, ** that no person, bv reason of his voting 
ID the cAurcA, shall be precluded from voting as an tnJ^a6t/an< of the town:'^' which 
declaration plainly implies the legal right of the church to a separate vote, as well as to 
voting in common with the other inhabitants of the town in which it was planted, in the 
election of a minister. And by the same law it was provided, that if the inhabitants of 
any town in regular meeting should refuse their concurrence in the choice of a minister that 
has been made by the church and submitted for their approbation, the person so cboiem 
might still be settled over the whole town as its minister, and be entitled to a maintenance 
from it, should the choice be approved by a council of the elders and messengers of three 
or five neighboring churches, called by the church aforesaid to hear and consider the 
exceptions and allegations against its choice : but otherwise, the church must ** proceed 
to the election of another minister.'*' From this provision it was evidently the mind of 
the Legislature that enacted it, that the churches throughout this Commonwealth were 
rightfully entitled to take the lead in the business of electing their own pastors, and that 
their opinion and voice, in transactions of this nature, were chiefly to be regarded. And 
in consequence of this provision, it is likewise manifest, that no one could legally be set 
over a church as its pastor, or over the town to which it belonged, as its minister, without 
the approbation and consent of the church. 

The acknowledgment, in former days, of the right of a church to a distinct nominatioQ 
of its pastor is still further evident, from the accustomed way of proceeding in the choice 
and ordination of pastors in places where no church had previously existed.^ On the 
day appointed, a church (including the minister elect as a meml)er) was first embodied 
by a council of churches convened for the purpose. Then, before the council proceeded 
to ordination, the newly gathered church always made a formal choice of the minister 
elect as its pastor ; for which ceremony it would have been accounted needless and 
burdensome to stay the ordination, had not the choice by the church of its own pastor 
been thought an important afi^r, as well as a distinct one from the election of a minister 
by the town. 

The following is a vote of admonition to the Church of Charlestown from the Old 
North Church, Boston, for its supposed abandonment of the right here claimed to have 
been legally granted, and generally conceded to the churches in that day. 

" 1697. 4d. 6m. [August.] This day the church voted a letter of admonition to the 
church in Charlestown, for ^betraying the liberties of the churches In their late putting 
into the hands of the whole inhabitants the choice of a minister.**^ 

In the above vote, as also in the remarks made on it by Rev. Mr. Ware, who quotes It 
from bis Church Records, it is taken for granted that the church of Charlestown gave 
no other call to the minister referred to, than that which they gave him by joint vote 
with the other inhabitants of the town.* But the facts in the case (as the extracts from 
the Records of the church of Charlestown subjoined do shew) were as follows. That 
church did, in the first instance, meet separately from the fotim, and vote to invite 
Mr. Pemberton, the gentleman alluded to in the Admonition, *< to be assistant in the 
Work of the Ministry in order to office** therein. Two years after, having occasion again 
to provide a constant helper to their aged and infirm pastor, Rer. Mr. Morton, and being 
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satisfied with their former choice of Mr. Peroberton for this purpoM, espedally ts he hsd 
been recently recommended to them for the office, by a majority of the pastors of the 
churches in Boston, they agreed, without first having a separate meeting of their own, 
and voting for Mr. Pemberton over again, to come together with the town, and vote 
jointly with them. If in this, ** they betrayed the liberties of the churches," as the 
Vote of Admonition declares ; or if they deviated from the general practice, as Re?. 
Mr. Ware infers from that vote they did, they doubtless did so unintentionally, as they 
probably made appear in their ** Answer Xo the3 Churches Lettert," mentioned in the 
vote of May, 1697, which seem to have had relation to the transaction just spoken of. 

Votes, &c. 

1694, Nov. 9. **A Church Meeting at wh. Voted by the Church, that they 

thought it needfull to Call one to be Assistant in the Work of the Ministry in order to 
Office in this Church. And for that End appoynted a Church Meeting y* 23d day of 
y^ Month at 9 of y? clock in the morning." 

'* Nov. 23. A Church Meeting, wherein it was Voted, That the way of Nominatkn 
of the person to be Called as aforesaid, be by papers. Upon which the Church pro- 
ceeded, and nomincUed and chose Mr Ebenezer Pemberton. 

*• Charles Town Feb : IS : 96-7. The Committee appoynted " (by the Chnrch and 
Congregation at a public fast, Feb. 11. 1696-7) " to wait upon the Elders at Boston for 
their advise. Respecting a Sutable person for the Work of the Ministry in Charles Town 
i n Order to a Settlement — have Received the Advise of the Major part of them, at their 
Meeting at Boston Febr. 18. 1696-7, wh. is as followeth : 

*< *That Mr Ebenezer Pemberton is a Sutable person for the work of the Ministry in 
Charlestown, in order to a Settlement there.* 

*' It. The Committee doe conclude &. agree That the Inhabitants doe convene in this 
place on the next fry day com fortnight at nine of the Clock in the forenoon, being the 
12th day of March next In order to a free Choyce in that affaire. 

" a True Coppy Test. C. Morton." 

« fieb : 22d. 1696^-7. At a meeting of the Church of Christ in Charles Town orderly 

warned thereunto, at the hous of Mr Charles Morton Then agreed by the Brethren 

there present. That whereas they did formerly in the Yeare 1694 November 23 Vote & 
Nominated Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton to be an Assistant to Mr Charles Morton as i 
Settled help in the work of the Ministry — And wee are soe wel satisfyed in what They 
have Don herein as to Com to a free and general vote with the Inhabitants at the Time 
appoynted by the Committee In order to a Settled help to the Reverend Mr Charles 
Morton in the Work of the Ministry among us. 

** This above sayd paper was read to the Inhabitants on March 12. 1696-7." 

*< A true Coppie Test : Ch : Morton." 

« May 9. 1697. y« Church S(op*d, they Voted, y\ y« Committee should bring in their 

Answer to y*. S Churches Letters on the next Lord's day. And at the same tyme 

(May 9) Voted and Declared that they as a Church of Christ did Vote Mr Simon Broad- 
street to be a constant helper to me ^heir aged pastour) in the work of the Ministry."* 

{}Lexi9igton Chh, Rec. p. 66. ^Biglow's Hist. Sherburne, p. 67. 'iJee. Stat. 
Province Laws, Ch. XXXIII. * See onward^ Tewksbury, A. » Ware^s Hist. Disc 
Appendix, p. 49. ^Rec. of First Chh. Charlestown, pp. 362—365, or pp. 16—19 m- 
verted.} 

WESTON, Church or, (A.) 

62. Ministers anciently imposed for settlement upon negligent towns and parishes m 

Massachusetts by the Courts of Sessions. 

During the early unsuccessful eflforte of the Westerly Precinct of Watertown, afterwards 
Weston, to obtain a settled minister, it was presented in 1707 to the Court of Sessions for 
Middlesex, for not having one. While this presentment was yet pending, the inhabitants 
prepared a petition to that Court, one clause of which discovered an apprehension, that a 
minister might be imposed on them without their choice. " The petitioners say, • Once 
more we humbly pray, that the Honourable Court would not put Mr Joseph Mors into 
the work of the ministry in our precinct.' &c."* 

At that day, when a town through negligence was destitute of a minister legally 

oualified for the space of six months, a law of the Province empowered the Court of 

Sessions in each County, upon complaint being made, to order that town to settle such a 

minister before the next session of the Court: and in case this order was not complied 

i; with, "then the said Court shall Uke effectual care to procure and settle a minister 

jL^^palified as aforesaid, and order the charge thereof, and of such mmister's mwintitniTV^i 

■S| be levied oo the inhabitants of such town." '. 
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This law wbs not allowed to remain a dead letter on the Statute Boolr. Its efficacy 
felt by Maldeo io 1708. That town having continued destitute of a minister !»ince 
the death of Mr. Wigglesworth in 1705, the Court of Scflsious for Middlesex County 
ordered that year, that Mr. Thomas I'ufts should be settled over them as their minister. 
By this measure, the people were etfectually quickened to perform the duty which they 
had neglected, or by some cause had l>een prevented from fulfilling. For we find, that 
at a Meeting, October 27, 1708, the Town concurred with the Church in their choice ot 
Mr. David Parsons as their minister, and voted him a salary ; and then chose a Com- 
mittee ** to goe and get a petition drawne to present to the General Corte for the taking 
off the Quarter Sesaioru Order concerning Mr Thomas Tufts being the minister ot 
Maiden."' Some of the inhabitants, however, seem to have preferred, for a minister, the 
person set over them by Order of Court, to him that was elected for the office by the 
Church and Town ; for twelve of them entered their dissent upon the Records, to the 
proceedings of that meeting, on the alleged grounds that they were ** a contempt of 
muOiority** and that the people were not able to maintain ** two ministers at once,* 

A similar interference of the civil authority, tliough it would now be regarded as an 
iMumption of arbitrary power, was once productive of very salutary consequences in the 
First Parish of Braintree, now Quincy. After the death of their first pastor and teacher, 
Rer. Messrs. Thompson and Flynt, the church in that place *' fell into unhappy divisions; 
one being for Paul, and another for Apollos, (as is too often the case in destitute churches) 
and were without a settled ministry above four years.*' In consequence of this long 
delay, the Court of Sessions for the County of Suffolk interposed by the following 

order. *' At a County Court held at Boston by adjournment 23. of Nov. 1671 The 

Court having taken into consideration the many means that have been u^ed with the 
chnrch of Braintree, and hitherto nothing done to effect, as to the obtaining the ordi- 
nances of Christ among them ; This Court therefore orders and desires Mr Moses 
Fiske to improve his labours in preaching the word at Braintree until the church there 
agree and obtain supply for the work of the minlsiry, or this Court take further order." ^ 
** Mr Fiske obeyed and went, not without the advice of the neighbouring elders, and 
preached his first sermon here Dec. 8, 1671. The next day, alwut 20 of the brethren 
came to visit him, manifesting (in the name of the church) their ready acceptance of 
what the honoured Court done, and thanking him for his compliance therewith ; and on 
Feb. 24. following, the church gave him a unanimous call to the pastoral office."^ 

[^KendaFs Cent. Serm. p. 41. * Revised Statutes t Prov. Laws, Ch, XIIL *Town 
Records. ^Hancock's Cent, Sermons, 1739, pp. 23, 24. JVates.] 

M E D F R D, First Church, (A.) 

68. Churches not gathered in some towns in JVew England, till years afttr settle- 
ment, and enjoyment (in some instances) of constant preaching. 

In Tiew of the usual promptness of our fathers to embody a church in every settlement 
quickly after its commencement, it seems surprising, that Medford, incorporated in 1630, 
situated in the immediate vicinity of Boston, and enjoying (for a number of years, at 
least) stated preaching, should not have had a church gathered in it till 1718. But re- 
markable as this instance is, and difficult to account for, it is not the only one in the 
early hintory of the country, of a town that has long remained destitute of church privi- 
leges and ordinances. Chelsea, anciently called Rumney Marsh, is still nigher than 
Medford to the capital, did once belong to it, and doubtless had at least a few families 
settled in it at a very early period. But it had no meeting house apparently, till 1710; 
and no church embodied in it, and pastor ordained, till Oct. 19, 1715.^ Portsmouth, N. 
H., the settlement of which commenced in 1623, appears to have had constant preaching 
in it from the time Mr. Joshua Moodey came there early in 1658 ; and the town passed 
a formal vote for his regular establishment in the ministry among them March 5, 1660. 
But there was no church gathered there (though ** many serious endeavours" had been 
used to that end by Mr. Moodey) nor was Mr. Moodey himself ordained, till 1671.* 
At Marblehead, incorporated 1649, there was stated preaching as early as 1648 ; but a 
church was not gathered, nor a pastor ordained, till thirty-six years after, when they 
had buried one minister, and had had another settled over them above fifteen years with- 
out ordination.3 Their first minister was Mr. Walton, as he is called in the Town 
Records, and also by Johnson in his ** Wonder Working Providence ** &c. He is en- 
rolled by Mather among the ministers of his ** First Cla^^is," (that is, those who had 
receii'ed ordination in England) by the name of "Mr William Waltham;"* came to 
this country in 1635, the same year as did Mr. Hobart of Hingham, Mr. Flynt of 
Braintree, and Mr. Carter of Woburn;* and continued to officiate at Marblehead, **as 
a publick teacher, though without ordination, about twenty years, till he was removed 
by death.'* ' The following notice of his death and burial occurs among the Memoranda 
fa Records of First Church, Rozbury. <*9. 9. dS. (Nor. 9, 1668) MT.WaUam,y; 
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Minister at Marblehead, who died of an Apoplexie, was buried.** Their aeeoBd minister 
was Rev. Mr. Samuel Cbecver, who commenced his labors among them about the lime 
of Mr. \Valton*s death, and continued them con!»tantly for several yearn, before they 
issued, as follows, in the establishment of a church, and his own ordioation. ** May 24, 
16S4. The brethren at Marblehead, finding a great inconveniency in going to Salem** 
(of the church at which they were members) 'with the unanimous coocurrence of the 
congregation^*' applied themselves to Mr Samuel Cheever, who had lieen (heir minister 
among them for fifteen years and a half past, that he would talte the office of a poitor, 
and themselves might be congregated into a particular society, for the enjoyment of aU 
the ordinances in this place, orderly, as in other towns and places in tlie country/'* To 
this proposal, Mr. Cheever iiignified his assent July 9th. Accordingly, oo August ISth, 
a day apparently observed by them as a day of solemn fasting and prayer, the church of 
Marblehead, consisting of (xftv-four persons that united in a Confession of Faith and 
Covenant, was orderly congref^ated, and Mr. Cheever ordained, ** with the help and 
advice** o{ the neighboring churches of Salem, Ipswich, Lynn and Beverly, by their 
elders and messengers; and in iYiB presence and with the countenance ol the Deputy 
Governor, ** five of the Assistants, and twenty elders, with other ministers, and young 
■cholars, and many others.*' * The above statement respecting the church at Marble- 
head, throws some light, it is conceived, on the cause of the delay to gather a church 
there. The connexion of some of its most respectable inhabitants with the church 
in Salem, probably previous to their coining to Marblehead, long operated, without 
doubt, as one hindrance to the gathering of a church in the new place of their atuMie. 
And the same reason may have had an influence to delay the embodying of a church at 
Medford ; many of whosie inhabitants, it is likely, were members of the churches in 
the adjacent towns of Charlestown, Cambridge and Maiden. 

[^ Chelsea, JVotes, Am Qu. Reg., Vol. XI. p. 401. *JHden*s Hist. JRel. Societies, 
Portsmouth, p. 8. ^Dana's Hist. Disc, pp. 7—10. ^ Mather* s Magn., Vol. I. B UL 
p, 216. ^ Johnson* s W. W. Prov., B. I. cL S7. • Chh. Bee. in Dana's DUc^p. 9.] 

READING, First Church, (A.) 

64. Towns and Precincts incorporated, on condition of settling and maintamiHS 

learned and orthodox ministers. 

By an ancient law of Massachusetts, passed in 1692, it was required, ** that the in- 
habitants of each town within this Province shall take due care, from time to time, to be 
constantly provided of an able, learned^ orthodox minister or ministers of good conver- 
sation todixpense the word of God to them : which minister or ministers shall be suitably 
encouraged and sufficiently supported and maintained by the inhabitants of such town.**^ 
Hence it seems to have become usual to annex, to all acts of Court ibr the incorporation 
of particular towns or precincts, a condition or provision that within a given time such 
towns or precincts should each procure and settle a minister of the above descriptioQ. 
Such a clause there was, it is understood, in the act of Oct. 20, 1713, for the erection ol 
Reading Precinct, now Reading, First Parish. And the like there was in the act to in- 
corporate Acton as a Town, July 3, 1735. ** Provided that the inhabitants of the said 
town of Acton do, within three years from the publication of this act, erect and finish a 
suitable house for the public worship of God, and procure and settle a learned, orthodoK 
minister of good conversation, and make provision for his comfortable and honorable 
support.** * Hence too it seems to have been not uncommon to bring into view one or 
more of the alwve legal qualifications into warrants for town and precinct meetings 
respecting the calling and settlement of ministers. The following are articles from euai 
warrants on the Records of Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, viz. : 

For a meeting March 5, 1734-5. Art. 1. ** For the precinct to shew their minds 
whether they will now proceed to call and settle an orthodox Minister." 

For a meeting July 11, 1748. Art. II. For the inhabitants to determine whether 
they will " proceed to the choice of some proper Person (being learned and orthodox, 
as the Law directs) to settle as a Gospel Minister.*' 

And because some towns and parishes, notwithstanding the provisions of the above 
law, had ventured to settle ignorant, illiterate persons in the ministry, and had brought 
thereby the validity of their a.«)sessments for the support of such ministers into dispute; 
a law was passed 1760, prohibiting towns and parishes to assess the inhabitants thereof 
for the support of any one who should afterward be called or settled in the work of the 
ministry, except he had received a liberal education, or a degree from some university, 
or ** obtained testimonials under the hands of the major part of the settled ministers of 
the Gospel in the county, where such town, district, precinct or parish shall lie, that 
they apprehend him, the said person, being a candidate for the Gospel mimstry, to be ef 
sufficient learning to qualify him for the work of such ministry.'" 

\} Rev. Stat. Prov. Laws, ch. XIU. * Shattucies Hist, qf Concord, JScton, 4re., p. 28}. 
*Bevi$ed Statutes, Prov, Laws, ch. CCL2CXIL} 



es. Omitted. 
66. Omitted. 
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W A Y L A N D, (A.) 

HOPKINTON, (A.) 

TEWKSBURY, First Church, (A.) 

67. CTmrchcB often gathered on tJie day of the choice and ordination of their fint 

pastor. 

Rev. Mr. Coggin, in his Dedication Sermon supposes, that the Charch in Tewlcsbnry 
was embodied as early as 1735, about two years before Mr Spalding, its first pastor, was 
ordained.^ But the circumstances referred to in the Notes * seem to render it certain, 
that the church in that town was gathered on the same day with the ordination of the 
first pastor. 

Though it has often happened, that churches in this Commonwealth have beeo 
gathered a short time, and in M>me instances a year or more, before they have had pastors 
settled over them ; yet this has not been uniformly the case. The instances have l)eeo 
very numerous, both in this and in other Counties of this State, and throughout New 
England, in which churches have been gathered, and their firiit pastors ordamed on the 
same dny ; a<« at Salem, 1628; Reading, (now South Reading,) 1645; Billerica, 1663: 
Groton and Newton, 1664 ; Maiblehead, 1684 ; Sherburne and Dunstable, N. H., 1685 ; 
Wrentham, 1692; South Church, Andover, 1711; Wilmington, 1733; &c. &c. The 
manner in such cases was : the church was first gathered and recognized by the elders 
and messengers of neighboring churches present; then the minister invited to settle 
over the parish, or already settled in it, (as at Marblehead,) was chosen by the church as 
their pastor, and then ordained. Thus it was at Portsmouth, N. H., 1671. The persons 
to t>e gathered into a church estate there, having made their relations^ *' were approved 
of by the messengers of churches, and embodied into a church by an explicit covenant. 
Then the pastor*' (Mr. Moodey who had been constantly preaching to them since 1658) 
'* was ordained after the unanimous vote of the church for choice of him, and liberty 
given to all the congregation to object, if they had aught to say."' And the same order 
of proceeding was observed at the gathering of the church at Lexington, and ordination 
of its first pastor, 1696.* \} Cog^ih's Bed. Serm. 1824, ^appendix. *Am, Q^. 12f/f ., Vol, 
XL p. 392. ^Alden*» Account of Religious . Societies, Portsmouth, p, lU. *Am, Qti. 
Reg., Vol. XL JVo, LIL p, 266] 



PREPARATIONS FOR HEARING THE GOSPEL. 

1. Cultivate, day by day, a simplicity of heart and humility, and proper reg^id for th* 
precious word of God. 

2. Compose your mind on Saturday evening, or night, for the solemn exercises of the 
holy Sabbath. 

3. On Sabbath morning rise early. Let secret prayer and meditation be your first 
exercise. 

4. Keep in a still and uniform frame all the Sabbath. Read little except the Bible : 
relish and digest what you read. But, 

5. Take care that this is all done in a sweet and easy way. Make no toil or task of the 
service of God. Do all freely and cheerfully, without violent eflTurt. 

6. Keep your heart with all diligence as you go to the house of God ; look not hither 
and thither unnecessarily, lest your mind be distracted and your devotion lost Much 
less look about in the sanctuary, — for this is a mark of disregard. 

7. Ask, either at home or in the sanctuary, for God's blessing upon yourself, the 
preacher, and all the hearers. 

8. When you retire, afier service, remember your obligation to God for having heard 
his Word — and your responsibility for its improvement. — Remember the perishing 
heathen, and ask that the gospel may speedily be preached unto every creature. 

9. During the Sabbath, refrain from remarks of any kind on the preaching ; and from 
censorious remarks refrain always, except when and where duty may call for them. 

10. Digest what you hear, and do that which will be the best preparation for the next 
Sabbath, if you should live to see it. 

Thus shall your Sabbaths fit you for an everlasting rest in heaven ; and the manna on 
which you feed in the wilderness of this world shall sustain you, until you are per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the ** paradise of God ;" which 
may God, in his infinite mercy, grant, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be th» 
gk)ry in the church forever.. kaiieia,r^8chauffi€r. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 
Wk adFerted, in oar last number, p. 302» to the present condition of the Grermin 
Universities. We now add some statements which will not be withoat interesL The 
main facts will be best arranged in a tabular form. 



UfflTSBtlTISI. 



Berlin, 
Bonn, . . 
Breslau, . 
Eriangen, 
Freiberg, . 
Giessen, . 
Gottingen, 
Greifswald, 
Halle, . . 
Heidelberg, 
Jena, . . 
Kiel, . . 
Koni^berg, 
Leipsic, . 
Marburg, . 
Monich, . 
Rostock, . 
Tobingen, 
WOrtzburg, 



Btudxicts I it 1830. 



Studxitts iiv 1840. 



Theol. 



474 
406 
495 

203 

98 



570 
71 

249 

215 
444 

414 



118 



Law. 



509 
250 
281 

110 
196 



172 
500 
211 

120 
431 

522 
109 



Med. 



258 
145 
116 

146 

98 



90 

250 

73 

25 
130 

365 



241 



Phil09. 



229 
117 
166 

101 
112 



83 
103 

77 

63 

77 

360 



1470 

918 

1058 

560 
504 
915 

915 
924 
610 
339 
423 

1082 
350 

1661 



50 518 



Theol. 


Law. 


Med. 


Phil—. 


TeUL 


396 


447 


404 


360 


1607 


172 


214 


122 


92 


600 


294 


107 


191 


136 


728 


145 


86 


57 


23 


311 


98 


103 


92 


22 


243 

407 


167 


268 


195 


74 


704 


402 


87 


115 


72 


676 


11 


419 


154 


74 


658 


145 


168 


72 


99 


484 


63 


79 


59 


18 


219 


114 


85 


84 


109 


392 


254 


366 


221 


94 


935 


67 


110 


77 


31 


285 


172 


446 


284 


643 


1545 


18 


32 


15 


31 


96 


208 


141 


120 


270 


687 


101 


101 


158 


73 


^KS 



Year, 


Theol. 


Law, 


Med. 


1830, 


3,659 


3,215 


1,900 


1840, 


2,159 


2,543 


1,839 



It thus appears, that the whole number of students in the Grerman Universities in 1840, 
with the exception of Griefswald, was 10 J27 ; including that university, it may be 
stated at 11,000. The whole number in 1830, including the four universities of Erlan- 
gen, Griefswald, Rostock and Tobingen, may be stated at 13,300. Consequently there 
has been a diminution in ten years of 2,300 students. The changes in the different 
classes of students will be about as follows. 

Pkilct, 
1,426 
1,774 

Thus in ten years, the number of theological students has been diminished 41 per cent. ; 
legal about 20 per cent. ; medical about 4 per cent ; the number of philosophical 
students has increased about 24 per cent. Under the term medical, are included those 
who are studying surgery and pharmacy ; under philosophical students are reckoned 
philologists, political economists, etc. In the last named department, the increase has 
been in the branches of engineering, surveying, natural history, political economy, etc., 
and not in philology and philosophy. The number of teachers in all the universities in 
1840, with the exception of Freiberg, Gottingen, Monich and Wortzburg, was 896; of 
whom 141 were in the theological faculties ; 154 in the law ; 205 in the medicil ; and 
396 in the philosophical. 

The diminution in the number of theological students is a very favorable omen. The 
clerical profession has been crowded by multitudes who had little or no spiritual prepa- 
ration for It. It shows, also, an increasing practical tendency in the German mind, 
which has long been the great desideratum. A large infusion of the sound good sense 
of the Englishman, is greatly needed. The increasing demand for the labors of the 
engineer, suryeyor, etc. may be one meang of introdadng it 
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The UniTenity of Berlin is now decidedly the fint literary institntion in the world. 
The present kin^ of Prassia seems to be attracting to his capital the principal talent of 
Germany. Let us look at some of the distinguished names. 

In the department of theology are Neander, who, though not firee from prominent 
&ults, is supposed to be the first living ecclesiastical writer ; Twesten, the successor of 
Schleiermacher, and a very eminent scientific theologian ; Hengstenberg, well known 
in this country ; and Uhlemann, author of the excellent grammars of the 8yriac and 
Samaritan languages. 

In the department of law is Von Savigny, who, in acquaintance with some branches 
of jurisprudence, is without any rival in Europe. In medicine, there are several men, 
who have an European reputation. Under the general head 'of the philosophical 
sciences, are Von Raumer, a distinguished historian ; Zumpt, the Latin grammarian ; 
Charles Ritter, the first living geographer; Ranke, the popular church historian; 
Frederick ROckert, In the first class of orientalists and of poets, (lately called from 
Erlangen) ; Bdckh, in Greek Antiquities, second to scarcely any one in Germany ; 
Becker, very eminent as editor of the classics; Bopp, distinguished in Sanscrit studies; 
Jacob Grimm, (recently from Gottingen,) renowned for his masterly Deutsche Gram- 
matik ; tlie veteran Schelling, from Munich, (who, as a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, has the privilege of lecturing in the university) ; Ohm in the mathematical 
sciences; Steffens and Trendelenberg in the philosophical sciences; Lachmann, 
KrQger, Ideler, and Benary in philology, etc. etc. 

The whole number of teachers is 142, distributed as follows : theology 12, law 16, 
medicine 40, philosophy 74. They are divided into the four classes of privatim docentes^ 
professors extraordinary, professors ordinary, and those who have the privilege of lec- 
turing by virtue of their connection with the academy of sciences. 

H. A. G. Havernick, professor extraordinarius at Rostock, has been invited to 
Konigsberg as an ordinary professor of theology. He is an evangelical man, and for* 
merly professor at the new theological school at Geneva. Professor Redslob of Leipsie 
has been appointed professor of biblical philology and philosophy at a gymnasium in 
Hamburgh. 

SWITZERLAND. 
The number of teachers in the three universities in the German part of Switxerland| 
if as follows : 

Basle, 
Berne, 
ZQrich, 

18 17 33 54 122 

The number of students at Zorich is 26 theological, 44 law, 47 medical, 19 philoeo- 
phical, in all 136. 

HOLLAND. 
The universities in Holland hid in January, 1840, 1,396 students; of whom 614 ar» 
at Leyden, 510 at Utrecht, and 274 at Groningen. About one third of the stadeott 
study theology; one third, law; four fifteenths, medicine and surgery; and one 
fifteenth, philology, philosophy, and mathematics. As preparatory seminaries for the 
oniversities, there are 62 Latin schools, besides the Athensum at Amsterdam, with 
which is connected a seminary for Protestant theologians. The large schools in the 
principal cities likewise bear the name of Athensa, as at Franeker and Deventer. The 
number of scholars at these schools, preparing for the universities, was, in 1837, 1,255. 
Great pains have been taken in Holland with the primary schools. The Jews have 
21 ecliools, with 2,000 tcholan of both sezet. Then is one uniyenity itudent in Hol- 

TOL. XIV. 63 



TTi9ol» 


Lsw. 


Med. 


PkitM. 


Total 


6 


3 


10 


14 


33 


6 


6 


14 


18 


44 


6 


8 


9 


22 


45 
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land for eyerjr 1,626 boxHm, The UniTenitj of Lejden has had a great repatation in the 
departments of languagea, natural philoaophj, and hiitorical acience. Some of tha 
principal names in Dutch literature, in the present centorj, are Karsten, Van Capelliii| 
Van Heusde, Peerlkamp, Limburg, Brouwer, Lerting, Terpstra, Hamaker, Renvens, 
Leemans, (eminent in his knowledge of Egyptian antiquities,) Tjdeman, Gerhard MoUy 
Bilderdijk, Van Lennep, etc. 

BELGIUM. 

There are four universities in Belgium, Tiz. at Brussels, Ghent, LouTain and Liege. 
The usual number at the University of Brussels is from 250 to 300. There are 7 
professors in the faculty of letters, 8 in that of the sciences, 14 in that of the law, 14 in 
the medical faculty ; in all 43. Liege numbered, in 1840, 349 students, of whom 70 
were studying law, 86 medicine, and the remainder, the philosophical sciences. Ghent 
had 331 students, of whom 48 were legal, and 79 medical students. Louvain had, in 
the winter of 1837-8, 416 students, 97 of whom were studying natural philosophy, 58 
mathematics, 45 theology, 87 law, 68 medicine, etc The school instruction is given 
in 861 city schools, (mostly with poor endowments,) and 4,526 elementary schools. 
All the schools contained, in 1831, 355,422 children of both sexes, or one scholar to 
every 12 souls ; thus only about one half of the children of a suitable age were receiving 
instruction. 

Uriversitiks ih other parts or the Contihziit. 

We here present a number of facts in regard to the principal nniveraitiea in the 
remaining countries of the continent of Europe. 

Univtrntj/. Cotmirf. 

Upsal, Sweden, 
Lund, do. 

Vienna, Austria, 

Pesth, Honorary, 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Moscow, do. 

Charkow, do. 

Kasan, do. 

Kiew, do. 

Dorpat, do. 

Wilna, Poland, 

Helsingfbrs, Finland, 

Athens, Greece, 

The number of teachers in the first five Russian Universities named haa been eon- 
aiderably diminished aince 1838. 

British Uhivxrsities. 

Profufort Univertitf CoUtgimU 
Univeraitiu. 
Oxford, 
Cambridge, 
Dublin, 
Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, 

Aberdeen, (two colleges.) i^ 

St Andrews, (United CoU. and St Mary's) 13 
Dumfries, 
Durham, 

University Coll. London, 
King's Coll. do. 

The statements respecting Oxford and Cambridge are copied from the summarj pub- 
lished in January, 1841. The number of students given in the table comprises the 
membexs of convocationi or actoal zesidenti. The memben on the bowde at Oxford weie 





WhoUJtto, 


TTUol, 






Tear, 


SludtiUs, 


SUtdtnU, 


Lmm. 


TVscIs 


1838 


949 


309 


318 




1839^0 


456 








1838-9 


2,620 


233 


685 




1838-9 


1,247 


73 


180 




1838 


359 






55 


1838 


677 






100 


1838 


383 






71 


1838 


208 






79 


1838 


259 






63 


1840 


565 


70 


129 


37 


1838 


521 








1839-40 


444 


96 


128 


32 


1840 


232 


10 


137 





UHd Lectmren. 


Ojifietn, 


Offictn. 


FillMBt. 


awinu. 


32 


37 


199 


557 


2,799 


49 


20 


179 


431 


2,873 


29 


9 


10 


25 


1,624 


30 


10 






2,267 


21 


11 






1,279 


28 


8 


2 




640 


fary's) 13 


7 


2 




327 


10 


7 








9 


6 




27 


106 


50 








597 


28 








666 
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5^15 ; at Ctmbridge, 5,702. The number of college! and halls at Oxford is 24 ; at 
Cambridfe, 17. The slatements relating to the other British UniTersities are drawm 
from Haber's «• English UnlFersities/' Cassel, 1839-40, and the New Edinbargli 
Almanac for 1840. The UniForsity of Durham was founded by royal charter in 1837. 
It has 3 professors, 5 readers, and 2 lecturers. The visitor is the lord bishop of Durham. 
A prominent object is the education of candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal church. 
The University at Dumfries in Scotland was founded by Mr. John Crichton, of 
Dumfries, and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Crichton, about fifteen years ago. The sum 
devoted by them to this object was £85,000, subject to two annuities of £1,600 per 
timam, depending on the lives of two individuals. Of the present condition of thia 
eat ab l ishm ent, we are not informed. Dumfries is 73 miles south of Edinburgh, and has 
a population of 11,606. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONa 

Y%e History of CkrisUanUUf from the kirth of Christ to the abolition of Paganism m the 
Mioman Empire, by the An, H. H. Milman^ Prebendary of St, Peter* Sy and Minister of 
St. MargareVsy Westminster, With a Preface and fCotes by James Murdofk^ D. D, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841, pp. 528, 8vo. 

Mr. Milman was bom (as we learn fix>m the Grerman Conversations Lexicon, Supp. 
No. 21, 1840) at London, on the 10th of February, 1791. He was the youngest son of 
Sir Francis Milman, a distinguished physician. At Eton, where he went in 1810, ha 
obtained several prizes for his English and Latin poetry. He afterwards Joined the 
University of Oxford. He was chosen Professor of Poetry in 1821, an office which is 
held but five years by the same incumbent. His principal poems are *' Fazio," " The 
Fall of Jerusalem," *< Belshazzar,*' and, '* The Martyr of Antioch." His critical essays 
in the London Quarterly Review, are distinguished for their independence and mildness. 
Hb History of the Jews is well known. With some striking excellencies, it has serious 
deficiencies. He copies too much the heartless manner of some of the Continental 
writers, and speaks of the Scriptural narratives with a freedom which is altogether 
unjustifiable. Subsequently, Mr. Milman edited with much ability. Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, replying, with great acuteness and good sense, to the 
cavils of the learned infidel. 

In his History of Christianity, compared with the History of the Jews, Mr. Milman 
has made much advance in knowledge, in maturity of views, and in soundness of 
interpretation. The substantial merits of the work appear to us to be the following, 
first, it gives, in some respects, a new view of the rise and progress of the Christias 
religion. It bears little resemblance to the works of Milner, Modieim, Neander or any 
other writer. Mr. Milman looks at the subject as a philosopher, a poet, and an 
Englishman. In other words, it is an original work, wrought out by a skilful combi- 
nation of the facts of history with the writer's own reflections. It is not so much an 
ecclesiastical history, as the results of the studies of an intelligent and candid observer. 
Again the author is remarkably firee from local and denominational peculiarities. There 
is no effort to magnify Episcopacy, or to advance the views of either of the parties with 
whose contests England is now distracted. Third, Mr. Milman has infused a new 
element of interest into his work by an earnest, but, for the most part, wise study of the 
Continental writers. He neither undervalues them, nor servilely copies them. Fooith, 
his style has great freshness. Much of it has the flow, and rhythm of poetry. The life 
of our Saviour is described with great skill. We have read it with the intensest interest. 

At the same time, the book is not fine from fiiults. Errors in grammar are by no 
meam wanting. Some of the Mntenoei have neither middle nor end, whatever may be 
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of the bepnning. A thorough reFisioo in this purtiealar ii demanded. Again, we 
are occasionally pained with a remark too much in the style of the neologisL Mr. 
Milman has little sympathy with those who resolre the saored nanatlre into myths and 
togas. He has adduced arguments against the cold-blooded and impious hypotheses of 
Strauss. Still, he is not sufficiently guarded in his phraseology ; and he sometimes 
degrades supernatural agency into the operation of ordinary causes. We hope that 
the author will relieve his work, in a new edition, of these serious blemishes. It needs 
notes in order to counteract that which, uncorrected, may do no inconsiderable mischief. 
We may add, that we have read the book in the Englbh edition, and cannot speak, 
from personal knowledge, of the worth of Dr. Murdoch's editorial labors. We have no 
doubt, however, that increased value is given to it, by the supervision of one who has 
been, for many years, so much at home in Church history. 

Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Predietwns of the Messiah 
by the Prophets. By E. W, Hengstenbergy of the University of Berlin, Translated 
from the German by Reuel Keith, D. D. Prof in the Prot. Epis, IheoL Sem. of Fir- 
ginia. In 3 vob. pp. 560, 423, 499. 

The author of this work is Ernest William Hengstenberg, doctor in theology and 
professor ordinarius of the same, in the university of Berlin. He is now but 39 years 
of age, having been bom on the 20th of October, 1802, at Frondenberg, where his father 
was minister. He went to Bonn in 1820, where he pursued the study of philology and 
philosophy with great zeal. Under the direction of the distinguished professor, Brandts, 
lie published, when he was 22 years old, a translation of the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
In 1823, he gained a prize for a new edition of an Arabian writer, Amrulkeisi Moallakah. 
In 1826, he became professor eztraordinarius of theology at Berlin, and in 1826, pro> 
feasor ordinarius. He is principally known in this country by his '* Evingelical Church 
Journal," his "Contributions to the Introduction to the Old Testament,*' and the 
^ Christology/* He is a warm and able defender of the doctrines of the Refonnation, 
taking higher ground than Locke, Ullmann, or even Tholuck. His learning is 
•oknowledged by his bitterest opponents. The impetuosity of his temperament some- 
times leads him to indnlgo too much in personalities, though his peculiar position may 
be some palliation of the ofience. 

The Christology, which Dr. Keith has presented to the American public, is an expo- 
sition of the predictions of the Messiah which are found in the Old Testament, and a 
■Irenuous vindication of them against the attacks of infidel writers. He dwells, par* 
ticularly, upon some passages in Isiiah, on the seventy weeks of Daniel, and on the 
concluding chapters of Zechariah. It is truly refreshing to see so much learning, good 
sense, piety and zeal, for the orthodox doctrines, combined. The philology may be too 
copious for most American readers, yet they, with a little patient study, can understand 
and appreciate most of the learned references. Dr. Keith has performed his work, m 
we have resson to know, faithfully and conscientiously. We have read the whole of 
the first volume, and can testify to the fidelity to the original of parts of it The book 
is a noble and timely present to the American and English world. It covers ground 
which no previous publication in our language professed to occupy. It meets and 
overthrows the learned, as well as flippant, objections to the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, which are now becoming so common. We are sure that many of our 
leaders will join with us in thanking the excellent translator for his pains, which have 
been so worthily expended. The volumes are well printed, the first at the Andover 
press, the last two at the Cambridge University. 

Jhnsriean Biography, by Jeremy Belknap, D, D. With Jidditiam and Jfates^ by F, M* 
Hubbard. In 3 vols. New York : Harper &, Brothers. 1841. pp. 370, 333, 315. 

The merits of Dr. Belknap as an historical writer, are too well known to need leettaL 
Hi* History of New Hampshiwi of which a much improved edition wac puhUchcd by 
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the lamented John Fanner, it a monoment to hit indaitry, eoand judgment and con* 
leientioae learning. Thia was written when Dr. B. resided at DoTer, N. H. On hie 
removal to Boston, hia literary activity was greatly increased. It was by his means, 
mainly, that the Massachusetts Historical Society was founded. At the time of hia 
death, in June, 1798, the second volume of his American Biography was in press. 
These two volumes are now reprinted by the Harpers so as to form three volumes of the 
School District Library. It is printed on better paper, and with a larger type than 
most of the Nos. of the Family Library. The publishers were very fortunate in securin|^ 
a competent editor. Mr. Hubbard was formerly a tutor in Williams College, and more 
reoently teacher of a classical school in Boston. He is known to some of our readem 
as the editor of an edition of the Latin poet, Catullus, and author of some valuable 
geographical articles in the American Biblical Repository. In preparing a new edition 
of Dr. Belknap's work, he has re-examined all the statements of facts made by the 
author, compared them with the authorities which he used, and with others which were 
not accessible when he wrote ; and added illustrations and notes which are chiefly 
biographical. FiAy years have of course thrown no inconsiderable light on subjects so 
vitally connected with early American History. The editor's notes are inserted at the 
bottom of the page. They are expressed in neat and concise terms, and appear to have 
been drawn from the best sources. We are glad that a work of so much value, and 
edited in such a scholarlike manner, is now perused in the thousand school districts of 
the great State of New York, besides being elsewhere extensively circulated. It will 
communicate much valuable information, and correct some unhappy errors in respect to 
the bold adventurers who first surveyed our coasts, and that noble band who effected 
the original settlements. Such volumes are no less interesting to American youth, thaa 
they are instructive. 

Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton Dialect, by E, C, Bridgman, Macao : S. W. Williama. 
1841, 1 vol. qto. pp. 734. 

That, which goes appropriately under the name of the Chinese Language, is the &irm 
of it generally used by literary men and by the officers of government. It is sometime* 
termed the Court Dialect. For acquiring a knowledge of it, the works of Fr^mare, 
Morrison, Marahman, and R^musat are well known and highly approved. For studying 
one of the principal dialects of the province of Fokien, Rev. W. H. Medhurst's Dic- 
tionary ia a valuable help. The Canton dialect, for promoting the study of which Dr. 
Bridgman has composed his work, is spoken by all the inhabitants of Canton, and bj 
mnltitodes in the surrounding districts. Its characteristics are limited to the pronui>* 
eiation, choice and collocation of words. In these three particulars, the deviations from 
the standard language are less than in many of the other dialects ; yet they are quite 
nnmerous. The books written in the dialect are but few, and they are sometimee 
accompanied with glossaries, containing explanations of the dialectical words and 
phrases. 

The Chrestomathy of Dr. Bridgman is preceded by an Introduction, including 
remarks on the general language, orthography, tones, diacritical signs, mode of study, 
etc. This is succeeded by seventeen chapters, containing facts and observations upon 
the study of Chinese, the human body, the kindred relations, classes of men, domestic 
affiurs, commerce, and various arts and sciences. Each page is divided into three 
columns. The central column contains the Chinese characters; the right hand, the 
pronunciation in Roman letters ; the left hand, the meaning in English. At the bottom 
of the page are explanatory notes. A great amount of curious information may be 
gained from the perusal of this volume by the mere English reader. Those who wish 
to form some acquaintance with this wonderful language, or with the history and cu»> 
tome of the millions who speak it, will do well to purchase the volume. The price ia 
tight doUan, which is reaaonable, when we coniider the nature of the undertaking. 
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Oar Minionarj brethren in China greatly need oar sympathy and co-operation. It 
must be no small gratification to them if their arduous and solitary labors are appreciated, 
to some extent, in the land of their birth. Much more will they rejoice, if their literary 
toils should be the means uf awaking a wider and deeper interest in behalf of the 
spiritual condition of the Chinese. Mr. Bridgman must draw strong encouragement 
that his labor on the Chrestomathy will not be in vain, when he looks upon the political 
events which are taking place so near him, and which may be a key to unlock a wide 
and effectual door for the gospel. 

The Great Avoakening : Ji History of the Revival of Religion in the time of EkUoards and 
Whit^fidd. By Joeeph Tracy. Boston, published by Tappan &, Dennett, 8vo. pp.433. 

The portion of our religious history embraced in this interesting volume, next to that 
irhich records the events connected with the first settlement of New England, is perhaps 
more replete than any other which has been so definitely marked, with occnrrences at 
once thrilling and instructive in themselves, and essential, in their principles and 
results, to the fulfilment of the merciful designs of God towards the American churches. 
8uch a work as Mr. Tracy has here presented to the public, containing within a con- 
yenient compass a comprehensive and discriminating review of the events of this 
xemarkable revival, has seemed for years to be a desideratum ; and one which, from the 
iKattered and perishing nature of many of the requisite materials, it was feared would 
never be adequately supplied. It was the interest which was manifested by many of 
the chuiches and ecclesiastical bodies of this country, in connection with the return of 
m centennial period from the appearance of this revival, which suggested the design of 
the present History, and determined the author to engage in its preparation. 

The doctrine of the new birth, or a spiritual change of the afiTections wrought by the 
Holy Ghost, considered as constituting the great, the indispensible qualification for 
membership in the visible church, and also for the valid exercise of the ministerial office, 
is justly conceived by the author to have been the grand idea, which was working its 
way, during that revival and especially by the means of it, in the convictions of the 
people. It was this feature which gave to the great revival of 1740 a special importance, 
«ven beyond the magnitude of its immediate results. And the delineation of this 
Mature in the History before us, while it serves to tlirow light upon some things which 
might otherwise appear to have been extraordinary accompaniments of a work of 
Divine Grace, showing them to have been, in some sense, essential elements of it, 
•erves, also, to impart no inconsiderable degree of dramatic interest to the progress of 
the narrative. This interest is enhanced by graphic sketches of several of the dis- 
tinguished actors, Whitefield, Edwards, the Tennents and others, who shared important 
parts in the labors and controversies of that crisis. The "Great Awakening" must 
almost necessarily have an extensive circulation. Fourteen hundred copies, we under- 
stand, have been disposed of by subscription, and a second edition is already in the 
book stores. 

The End of the World not yet : A Discourse, delivered in the J^orth Church, JfeuAwryport, 
on the last evening of Ute year 1841. By L. F, Dimmick, Pastor of the church, 
Newburyport: C. Whipple. 

Mr. Dimmick, in the delivery of this discourse availed himself of an annual usage, in 
ills own practice as a pastor, to instruct his people on a subject which has been revived 
by some of the unlearned and unstable in our day, and which may have perplexed the 
minds of a few in some of our more enlightened congregations. His object is to show 
that the time of the end of the world must be far distant ; that it cannot be determined 
from any Scripture prophecy, inasmuch as it is not a matter of revelation; and, 
especially, that the construction of certain predictions and symbols of the Bible, adopted 
hj Borne of late in support of a notion that the world will be deftroyed in 1843, u wholly 
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^taitona and visionary. The anthor has taken the trouble to thread oat the mazea of 
this ain^lar argument, and clearly to expose its fallacies. He goes further, and show* 
in a satisfactory manner, that there is little reason to believe with those who maintain 
the hypothesis of a literal resurrection of the saints at the commencement of the Mil- 
lennium, and the personal advent and reign of Christ during that period. In this 
discourse the fruits of much judicious and critical investigation are presented in a form 
adapted to bring light and conviction to the minds of all honest inquirers after truth. 

Tlu Anxious Inquirer after the Way of Salvation: By Rev. John AngeU JameSj qf 
Birmingham^ England. A new edition, revised under the $anetian of th§ auAor, 
Published by the American Tract Society. 

The former editions of this little work have been widely circulated. Between two 
and three hundred thousand copies have been issued in Great Britain ; and it has passed 
into circulation in the Welsh, French, Gaelic, German and Swedish languages. In no 
country will there naturally be a greater demand for a manual of this kind than in thif. 

The toay of Life : By Charles Hodge, "Professor in the Theological Seminary, Prineettm, 
JV. J, Written for the American Stutday School Union, and revised by the Committee ef 
Fublication, 16mo. pp. 243. 

In this little treatise the author has exhibited in a clear and practical view, the leadin|^ 
points of Christian faith, experience and duty. He begins with the evidences of the 
Divine origin of the Scriptures. At the head of these he places the internal evidence, 
which he considers as the proper ground of faith in the doctrines of the Bible. He then 
treats of those particular doctrines the understanding and belief of which are essential to 
a saving experience of the grace of God. These are Sin, the Depravity of the hearty 
conviction of Sin, Justification, Faith, and Repentance. The two closing chapters are 
on a Profession of Religion, and Holy Living. Under these heads a number of important 
points are discussed, relating to the use to be made of ordinances, the means of pro- 
gressive sanctification, and the distinguishing nature and fruits of true piety. The book 
is eminently adapted to be useful in the formation of an intelligent and elevated 
Christian character. 

JSnnual Report of the Board of Education for the State of Kentucky, 

This Report was presented to the Legislature of Kentucky, in January, 1842. It ie 
brief, but furnishes evidence that the school system of the State, " is slowly but steadily 
gaining the confidence of the people.'* Kentucky has a School Fund, at present, 
amounting to about one million of dollars. 

Christian Missions : An Introductory Lecture, delivered btfore the Boston Young Mem*9 
Society for diffusing Missionary Knowledge, December 29, 1841. By Benjamin 
Franklin Butler. Published at the request of the Society. 

The Obstacles and the Encouragements to Missionary Effort in the Ancient and Modem 
Church : A Lecture, delivered before the Boston Young Men's Society for the diffusion ^ 
Missionary Kiunoledge. By Samud W, Fisher^ of West BUnrnfield^ New Jersey* 
Published by request. 

The Society named in the titles of these pamphlets was formed in the autumn of 1841 , 
for the purpose of sustaining, in Boston, a coune of popular lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Christian Missions. The first course of lectures has been delivered durin|^ 
the last winter, commencing with the lecture of Mr. Butler in December, and continuing 
weekly through the month of March. The attendance has been large from first to last; 
and this experiment has proved that popular lectures on the subject of missions, if 
sustained with ability, will receive their full share of encouragement, among such a 
population as this, although supplied with every variety of intellectual entertiinment. 
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Two of the lectures only haTe been pnbliBhed, the Introductory Leetore, bj Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler, of New York, and another, also embracing diacoasions of a genenl 
character, by Rer. Mr. Fisher, aa above described. Each of them was well adapted to 
the place in the course for which it was designed, and both are highly valuable in their 
present form as pamphlets for general circulation. Mr. Fisher states that hia lecture is 
substantially the same as that which he delivered before the Society of Inqoiiy in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, at their last anniversary. 

Ji Sermon delivered at fValtkam, Ms., July 17, 1841, at the interment qf the Rev. Dami 
Jewett, late Pastor of the Congregational Church in Rodcpori, who died at Waitkam, 
July 15, 1841, aged 68. By Robert Crou>eU, M. A,^ Paator qf the CcngregtOiimd 
Church in Essex. 

The text of this discourse is from John i. 47. " Behold an Israelite indeed in whom 
is no guile." Besides the notices of the life and character of the deceased embodied in 
the Sermon, the pamphlet contains in an appendix of fifteen pages, *' Reflections on the 
character of Rev. Mr. Jewett, by a Friend." An excellent spirit, — a rare combination 
of the strong with the gentle virtues of the Christian character,— seems to have adorned 
and rendered peculiarly effective the ministry of this good man. We learn from the 
discourse that Mr. Jewett was a native of Hollis, N. H., where he was bom, July 16, 
1773. After arriving at the age of twenty-one, he undertook to obtain a libenl 
education. Without patrimony, and without assistance, he procured for himself the 
means of meeting every expense of a collegiate course, and was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1801, with the reputation of a diligent and successful scholar. He was not 
at this time pious. But in 1803, while engaged in the study of medicine, be became u 
he hoped, a subject of the grace of God, and devoted himself to the ministry. In the 
study of theology he enjoyed, at different times, the instructions of Dr. Worcester, Dr. 
Emmons, and Dr. Spring of Newburypoit. He was ordained and installed, Oct 90, 
1805, at Sandy Bay, a parish of Gloucester, Ms., now the town of Rockpoit; where he 
labored in the ministry thirty-one years. He was much afflicted through life with ill 
health, an embarrassment which he, like many others, first procured by the extraordinary 
exertions he was obliged to make in obtaining an education. 

JHscourses ; intended as a Keepsake j for the Family and Friends of^ the Author. By 
Jonathan Cogswelly D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut. Hartford, Printed by Elihu Geer, 1842. 

We have here a keepsake of intrinsic value. Not suffering in point of taste and 
elegance, in comparison with the most beautiful specimens of American typography, it 
is, at the same time, laden with treasures of solid instruction for the mind and heart 
The intention of the author, whose circle of friends must be large, was one of kindness 
and faithfulness delicately combined; in making so acceptable a token of personal 
afiTection the vehicle of so earnest a testimony to the doctrines of the gospet The 
discourses are ten in number, on the following subjects: The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, The Necessity of Revelation, The Three Dispensations, Sin and its Con- 
sequences, Atonement, Justification by Faith, Christian Experience, The Punishment of 
the Wicked, The Resurrection, The Judgment of the Worid. Some of these subjects 
are treated in such a manner as to comprehend the discussion of other fundamental 
truths ; so that the volume contains, in the form of popular exhibition, an entire epitome 
of the cardinal Scripture doctrines. We regret that our limits do not admit of a more 
extended analysis of its contents; especially as the work itself is not generally accessible 
to our readers. 
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■TATIBTICS OP TBI KOHAN OATBOLIO ORVROH. 



STATISTICS OF THE ROHAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Wifind in the March numbri of the Baptial Miuiomry Hsguine the ffttnn 
■Utiabea mp^ting Ihe RoniBn Cklholic Church Jn thii coonli,?, nnil the miniDn 
Ihtt church Ihniughoal Ihr world ; lakpn frnm '' The HnropoliUD Cithalic A' 
anil Laity'a DirpTlor; for IH4S," publiahed at Baltimore. The aMUmenta aie (inn we 
preauioe wtlh aubrUntiil accuraej ; and they exhibit proof of the unweuird activitj of 
the Rumiih Chureh in eRiili to extend her hierarehj over etety porUon of the world< 
KOXANIHT OHURUH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Catholic popalaijon of the United Suiea ia eatimUad at l^flM. 
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Besides the missionsry coantries in Afri- 
ca, ihe church has rnnnj bishoprics and 
nuni'*rf>us flocks along the coast and in the 
luiJAcent islands. 1 The Spanish posses- 
aions, with three bishoprics, and 21)8,0(K) 
Catholics; 2. The PortuflriiPKe poaoessions, 
with 5 bishoprics and 7iM).000 Cntholics; 
3. The French possessions, with 85.00(1 
Cntholics ; 4 1*he bishopric of Tanjiers ; 
makinff the total of Africa, 14 bishoprics, 
and 1.181.0(NM'atholic8. 

Another mission it* about to be established 
in Liberia, by Very Rev Dr. Barron, V G 
of the bishop of Philadelphia, in the United 
Bta'es. and a clergyman from Uie diocess of 
New York. 
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Besides the above missionary countries, 
we are to count : 1 Lower Canada, with 
2 bishoprics and 50(»,000 Catholics; 2. 
French Colonies, with 4 Prefc>ct Apostolic 
and 240,000 Catholics ; 3 Spanish Colonies, 
with 3 bishopiics and ],000,iK)0 Catholics; 
4. Mexico, Guatimala and South America, 
with 44 biuhopncs and 23.0(H).0l»0 of Catho- 
lics. Tottl for the New World, 74 bishop- 
rics and 26^1,000 Catholics. 
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Prafectoro Apoatolie of) 

Batavia, { 

Vicariate Apoatolie nr| 

Auatralia. ( 

Vieitnnte Apoaiolic ofj 

W. Oceaiiira, { 

Vicariate Apoatolie ofj 

E. Ueeanica, ) 

Total, 
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Besides the above there are, 1. The 
Philippine Islands, numbering 1,<NK) prieats 
and 3.00<l,000 of Tatholics; 2 The Portu- 
If uese Possessions, containing about 50,(MK) 
Catholic.4, making the total of Oceanica, 
7 bishops, if'im priests, and 3,100,000 
Catholics. 

The number of Catholics throughout the 
world, at the loweat calculation, cannot be 
rated less than l.'>ii.000,000. The number 
of bishops is about 818. 



ADDlTIOJrS JIHD CORRECTIOJfS, 

Under the article of Longevity of Har- 
vard Graduat€*s, two names in the circle of 
the living, had by some means slipped from 
the memory of the writer at the moment. 

1774. William Jennison. Mendon, br of 
8. J , his claasmate, and of Dr 1* L J , of 
Caiiibridtre : a soldier in the Continental 
triNip^, at the time of the retreat fmm Long 
Island, Aug. 177G; next, an officer of ma- 
rinea m the Boaton frigate, Cupt McNeil, 
when it conveyed the Hon. John Adams to 
France, and Purser olao, before or after, of 
tliat ahip ; — since the Pence, for some years, 
a lenclier in vaiioiirt pbicea. — now rettidea in 
B«iston, (Spring alrret.) nearly Ky. [Mr. J. 
ife the oldest giadunte living in Boston J 

— Lnban Wheaton. Norton : a popu- 
lar pn-Hcher for a ehott lime, nnd since, at- 
torney -at- law in N 8"i. 

P;i^ 377, under William Hubbard, 1G42, 
for • 1604.' read 1704. 

Pajre :Wl,nnder G Partridge, 17()2, for 
* D«*p ' read D (i e. Diixhury ) 

Page :]&2, under James Lovell, 1770, for 
•Hon. J. D. L.'read Hon. Js L. 
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DRDINATIONSAND INSTALLATIONS. 



The follomkng atftlbtlM of OrrliiwflMM, TfMiallMlaas, tad 
Oeaiiis ol Clerr>men, are m eiienvi** mmi acciirji* «■ «• 
ra ike itMm fniin the p:i|<«n publbhe<t b« Oit difl!ri*ot i 
iiiLii-«iu of ChristUn* lo which w« b««8 



JOHV A. PKRriY, Coof. Old. p«itor, WhltoavTate. Maka. 

1^. *2S. IWl. w . . P w 

DAVliiR. KKWALI., Conir. ord. pMter. RotbiiMto-vii. M«. 

Jin If, 184^. 
Na I'H 4N nUI.R, Cont. iwd. pittnr, Brew«r. M«. J^n. It. 
ASA r. bOKINU, Lonf . ord. |MMur, PhlpFalNirgh, M«. Fab. 

WII.I.IAM MUROOCK. Cong. ord. pulor, Candla, N«v 

U<imm)<ir«. I>«c. 1, 1811. 
A. AI.VOKU, Cvtif. loM. imMor, BuIUtm. N. H. Ftt. M, 



DaNMKL WaRRKV, Cotir. init. 
Uec -23. 1811. 



pMunr. Rhcx. 



SOI.ON M\HI'I\, Con^. iji»t niMiT. Corinth. Vt. TVc 3 
I IUKLK.S IMI8WKI.U Con*, in^i. putor, WcM Kai.lce. 

.1 .n. ti, I8U. 
JaMKs M. HiK,-KWOOD, Bap. oid. pMlor, 

Vl. Fob. t. 



VU 
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LBANnKR COBB, C«m. laM. pulor, Bippkui, 

MM*. Dee. I, 1811. 
■4MUKI. lUKHIS. Co«ir. ord. vuler. Coovkjr, M*. TTtcll. 
JOHN WHKKI^iCK AI.LEM, Coiir. ioM. pMor, Wkjland, 

Ms. Dm. n. 
JAME'4 II. PauMAWORTH, C*nf. lost. pMfor, Bozbore*. 

M«. JtM. 1. 134i. 
■BNRY K. UKKK-V, Bap. inat. pMior, CUrlMtown, Ms. 

Jsn. 7. 
MOdK^ CHArtE. CoBf. UM. PMtor, Wam Brooktebl, Mf. 

Jan. 12. 
BRNmY aD*MS. Conr< iiut. r<uior, Bolton, Mt. Frb. 1. 
LUKR A. DPOP^MMU, Coiif. Imi. p^iMor, EilfArtowo, Ma- 

Feb. i. 
M'MK'i K. L-ROM. Conr. orri. iiMlor. Hitlmer, Ma. Feb.*. 
BtCNJ (MIN 8. CimBKrr. Rap. onl. pMlor. Andover, Mt 

Kmi 8. 
JAMR.H I VERS TRKCOTHICK COOLICKJE, UnH. ord. pu- 

tor. 3oMnn, Ms. ^>h. f . 
OCOHiiK C. FaRTKIiKJi?, Coar.iiMLpMtor.Brimfleld.Ma. 

Ft*: f. 
lORIIIU CUaNDLRR, Unit. init. puu»r, Pembroke, M«. 

Pe». § 
X>HN Wi >• lOBRIDGR, D. D. Conf . liut. puUv, BMUej, Me. 

Peh. le. 
BOBKK i* McEWEN, Conf. ioat. peaior, EnAeld, Mt. Pet. 

18. 
JOHN n»r»n. Omr. h*^. p«atnr, PitttAeld, Mt. Feb. 32. 
Wll.l.UM B. SIUNE, Coof. iuai. peMwr, QaitiMr, Mt. 

•••e»i. ti. 
EBKNKZKR B. WRIGHT, Cong. iotl. patior, Norwich, Mt. 

Prh. 13. 
^M<)H 4. PIIELP:*, CoDf. mat. peator, EmI Boolua, Mt. 

M4rch2. 
Jllim H. ADA MS, Conf. inac peator, Brlchton, Mt. March 

9. 
TBn\l4R n. ANDKRNO.V, Bap. intt. pMtor, falen, Mt. 

M irch 15. 
CBAMI.»-:a W. DBMMISON, Bap. inaU paalor, Newton, Mt. 

March 18. 
CBAUI.Kjt KVaN!<i, Bap. liiM. pitator, South Readinf, Mt. 

M.MCh '^2. 
BAMITRh CU TLRR, Kpit. ord. priea. Hanoter, Mt. March 

?8 
ICariN PIIRLP3, Conf. ord. paaior, Boeloa, Mt. March II. 

BCNRT F. HARRINGTON. Unit. Old. Evan. Providence, 
Rbo.le Wlaiid. Jan. if, 1842. 

IBRaHiM C. RAl.nWIN, Conf. intl. paalor, New Haven, 

f 'otinec'icMt, J.innitrv .8, ItM'i. 
FRaNlIm c. WounWORI'H, Conff. inai. paator. Nurwalk, 

« I. f'eh. •. 
JOHN W O^VORD, Coiif. intt. pjalor, Sumford, Cl. 

March 18. 

LEROY CHURCH, Bap. onl. Rran. Sehenectailj, New York, 

n«€. i, isn. 
Qi:i>ll<ti-'. Hll.l., Pi«a.ord. paalor, BlainTllle and Salem, N. 

V. Dee H. 
JOSHUA I'HKI.PS, Pret. Inat. paator. Montieciio, N.T. Dee. 

If. 
JOHN H. VkS Wai.OSEN. Ref. Dutch ioat. paator, Kinn- 

lon. N. Y Der. fl. 
JAMK.S 4. II. CMKNKi.i,, R«r. D'uch inat. paator, Weaterlo. 

N Y J-n. 4, 181/. 
'LK'iViRO l<iHN.stiN, Prea. iMt. paator, Wect Oraotrille. 

N Y. Jan. If 
JOHN W A rs- iN, Ref. Dutch oid. Rran. Athena, N. Y. Jan. 

3$ 
JOHN' VYaUGII. Conf. ot^l. Rvan. New York, N. Y. Jan. «. 

N Y P#-.. 2. 



lit, 



G^>»«iK ii«)>inVEAU, Praa. Inai. paror, HefiMellacrviile. 



OWKN STitRKT, Conf. ord. paalor, Jamcaiown, N. Y. Feb. 

3. 
W1I.1J4M W NRWKLI., Proa. inat. p.«at.>r, Montfomery, 

N Y. Pel., :«. 
JOSKPH T. WIIJ.IT, Free. onl. paator. WhallootbMrfh, 

N. Y Peb. f. 
E. KVRHKrr, Pre*. Inat. putor.O.ik.Comen. N. Y. Feb. H. 
ASA P. cl.AKK, Prea. ord. rMatur, Tribea Hill, N. Y. Feb. 

IV 
E. P. W Al.n 1, PriN. opi. t*^iuT. Huron, N. Y. Feb. 17. 
CHtKI.R- WADSWUHIH, irea. ortl. paai<ir. Trwy, N. Y. 

Pel-. 17. 
Wll.l.UM BIIaDLEY, Pre*, inat. paator, Newark, N. Y. 

Pe». 17. 
E. MRU WIN, Prea. orH. p.irfor. Soilua, Wavne Co. N. Y. 

Pel' 18. 
JOHN IMMPKIN.s, Cunf.orxl. paator. Maroeiloa, N. Y. Feb 

22. 
JOHN I. MARVIN, r.ea.opl paator, Me ilco, N.Y. March 

2. 
CHAin.Ks ft P«>UTRR, Prea. InM. paator, Uiica, N. Y. 

March .3. 

JONATHAN MKI.VIN. B.«p. otd. R'an. Monlnwc, Penn. 

kylvi ii, i>ec If, i8i|. 
A. B C ti(K. I'rea. out p^ior, Mfonier Valley. Pa. Jan. 

A. tiJI^ 
BKM«.MIN P WAT.SIIN. K,ia. oH prie«t, PhiUielphle, 

Pn. P*i>. 13 
Wll.l.UM HKKBRRT NORRIit, P.pl.. urd. prieat, Philailel> 

phU. P«. P^l.. li. 
BEN I A Ml N P. dlEAn, Free. ord. paator, Brhleabarf h. Pa. 

Pen. 22. 



THEODORE B. LYMAN, Rpit. ofd. pricet, Befcntafwa, 
Maf>iuid,Jau. II, 1842. 

RUFUB W. CLARK. Prat. ord. pulOT, WeeUngton, Dhft* 
Columbia, Jan. 18. 1842. 

WIl.l.lAM B. OTIS. Fj>It. ord. prieel, Loonit Greve, North 
Cart'lina, Fei'. ^, 1842. 

JEUEDIaH HUNTINGTdK, Bpia. eid. prfeat, Cdlefe Point, 
Alabama, Feb. ti, llli. 

O. W. Da Y, Bip. ord. pattor, Bomerrllle, Tennottee, OeL 

17, 1841. 
■. H. HENDERSON, Free. ord. Evan. NathTilie, Ten. Dee. 

II. 
CYRUS SMITH, Bap. eid. Even. NaehvUle, Tea. Jaa. I, 

1842. 

V. R. KIRTf.Y, Bap. old. pealOT, Pimakfiit, Kentoelnr, 
Dec 6. 1841. 

ISAAC N. HOBART, Bap. ord. peilor, Radnor, Ohio, Aof. 
19, IMI. 

JOHN RRB8R, Bap. ord. paator, Floyd Co. Indhuia, Jan. 93, 

1842. 
JOHN RaNSOALE, Bap. ord. pettor, htv Bethel, la. Feb. 

84. 

OKORGR QRMMEfj, Coof. old. RveB. Boflale Grove, 111. 
Jan. I, 1842. 

M. N. MILES, Pfoa. IneL peaior. Pootlac, Michlgaii, Dee. 1, 
1841. 

Wkola Hu m l bt r in l&e okiM ttal, 71. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 

or 
DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 



STEPHFN B. JUDKINS, at. 19, Meth. I Jaben, M->ine, No*. 

VO, 1811. 
ELIJAH KELLOGG, M.IO, C«mf. PonlAad, Me. March I, 

1842. 

riM^THY HII.LIARD, Epb. Claieooiit. New Hampahire, 
Jan. 2, 1842. 

(.-ORNF.I.IUA FUI.LKR, at. 94, Cnnf. Reeho-ier, Vermont. 

Dec. II, 1811. 
JOHN WHITEHllRN, irt. 78, Meth. Doraet, Vt. J^n.^ 1819. 

HAHRIMm G. O. PHIPPS, mi. 90, Unit. Cohaaaet, Maaaa. 

chiipMu, Dec 27, IMI. 
ISRtKl. U. ROSK, aFt. 43, Co«if. Chaaierield, Mc Feb. I, 

WILLI A. M M. DO0UTTIJS,at.9B,Bap.Noithamptoo,Me. 
Feb. li. -» — r- 
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DEATHS or MINI8TEBS. 



[May, 



DAN1KL B. PJiRKHVfUrr, aL M, Unit DwdWd, M*. f^k. 

II. 
WILLI AM RITCHIR. at. II. Unh. NMribam. M«. Pth.n. 
PAUL VOWM. M. M, Cofir. N««rburjrfiOft, M*. MMteh It. 
NATHAN rCHKINtf, at. M, Ci*af. AnhnM, Ms. Match M. 

JONATHAN KNIOUT,at.R,Cooff.CfmMlMi, RbodtUbwi, 
Feb. IS, IMS. 

OBOftnE CHAMmON, at. SI, Cong. CoklMMr, CooaMlfeat, 

died at Kt. Cioli. Hce. 17. 1841. 
0AMUKL M. PUELPtf, ac 71, Cpb. Bridfvpctt, (X Dm. 91. 

•AM URL F. BRLU ac SO, Math. RyadMck, Nmt Torfc, 

Nov. «, ISII. 
WKAl.KT DAVm. aC S3, PrM. Paris, N. T. Nov S7. 
DaRIUk O. (iRiaWOLD, at. 14. Prat. Sumioga Sprtaga, 

N. T Hoe. ST. 
BRZKKIAH H. LOUMI8, at. 91, Piw. Cw wu w rla, N. Y. 

3*n. I. Itlt. 
JOHN RUDY, at. SO, 0«r. R«f. Ntv York. N. Y. Fllb. SL 
PKTKR A. OVBHBAUU, at. IS, Datch K«t PMjhkOTpris, 

N. Y.F«b.90. 
JOHN FROtlT, Praa. WyiMbera*, N. Y. diad aC WaiarvUk, 

MaRhl. 



%Ckaptl,Waih 



SaNIRI. BLAKEY, at. SI, Math Mar 
ran Co. New Jtiaaj, Not. 91, 1S4I. 

WII.MAM JOHNSTON, at. SB, Praa. BmnMvtIlc, 

aTlvania. I>ac. SI. ISit. 
JACOB F. DiKFFKNBACllEB, at. SI, Oer. Raf 

opte,Pa. Foil. 4, 1844. 
JOHN P. H<W.\IER. Epia. Mom1*HI«, Pa. Maieh I. 
JOHN WKf.WtX)U aCOTT, at. 84, Praa. WajnMbarr, Pk 

MmchS. 
JOMKPli CARY, a(.St, Math. Cotantrvvltla. Pa. March S. 
JAMIM WILTBANK, at. 88, Praa. PhUadalphk, Pa. Maich 

It. 

ROBERT DYCE, Epk. Waahlogton, DiiL CelonMa, Jaa. 
93,1849. 

JOHN WRfll.RY AMI88, Meih. Rappahaaaoek, Ykftaia, 
Oct. 98, ISII. ^ ^ ^ 

WII.LIaM aPPI.RRY, at. 89, Math. Nortbombartaad Co. 
V.%. Jan.99.18W. _ , 

JOHN KIHKPa I'RICK. Praa. Cwobarlaad Co. Va. Pub.?. 

OBaOIaH BOLDINO, Math. Walkar Co. Gaorfia, Not. 93, 
1841. 

J08UH BARKER, at. 81, Bap. Pimnkiln Co. Akteiaa, Ian. 
8, 1849. 

BENRY N. YANDYKB, Math. Pranklln, LooWaoa, Joaa 
9S, 1811. 

GEORflR W. McELROY, Praa. Wlochaatar, Kaatueky, Jaa. 
6, 1843. 

JOHN W. WOi^nWARO, Epia. Sdota. OMo. Not. SB. 1841. 
■OBKRT I.KR. at 70. Pras. LaaoTillaH Raada, BiahkuMlCo. 
U. Feb 10, 1849. 

MESHACH BROWNING, at. S7, Bap. Oraen Ctt. lUbola, 
Jaa. 1,1819. 
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WABASH COLLEGE. 

Tbv extracts which follow, are from a sermon preached at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
on the Sabbath before the Commencement in Wabash College, July 18, 1841, by Rev. 
Caleb Mills, Professor of Greek Language and Literature in the College. The notice* 
which they contain of the history of that Institution, are, in themselres, sufficiently 
raluable to entitle them to a place among the articles of this nature, with which we 
have deemed it useful, from time to time, to supply a portion of the pages of this 
Joomal. There are also other aspects, in which some of the facts stated will be gratify- 
ing to oor numerous readers in New England who take a deep interest in the subject 
of education at the West ; and especially in the means which are there employed to 
raise up an educated ministry from among the people themselves, who are in such 
urgent need of its benefits. The text of Mr. Milb's discourse, is from Numbers zzUL 
23, "What hath God wrought?" After some introductory passages, the discourse 
proceeds: — 

It is no less proper and useful in associated enterprise, than in individual ef- 
fort, occasionally to pause and review the past. Such a review will remind us 
of our dependence on the Divine protection and guidance, and quicken our 
energies for future efforts. The events of the past college year, seem to mark 
its close as an epoch in the history of Wabash College, which renders it pe- 
culiarly fit, that all interested in its welfare, should pause and contemplate the 
results of their past labors. 

The history of every benevolent enterprise contains much to try the faith, as 
well as encourage the efforts of its friends. This is emphatically true of lite- 
rary institutions. What is the early history of some or the most useful and 
pro8{>erous colleges in our land, but a series of trials, troubles, and discourage- 
ments ? How oflen have they been, as it were, on the very brink of ruin ? 
How forcibly does their history illustrate the remark, *' Man's extremity is 
God's opportunity." 

Many, from pecuniary considerations, have engaged in establishing colleges, 
without any adequate idea of what amount of toil, sacrifice, money, and pa- 
tience was requisite, to rear an institution on a basis so firm and broad as to 
render it a rich and lasting blessing to the community. Such are doomed to 
merited disappointment — the inevitable consequence of inconsiderate, selfish 
and improvident enterprise ; and become salutary beacons, to warn those who 
may succeed them. 

But the founders of Williams, and Amherst, and Yale, and Dartmouth, and 
Nassau, and others of kindred character, both East and West, counted the 
cost, expected and surmounted difficulties, and were not disheartened at trials. 
Putting their trust and confidence in God, they went forward, though one and 
another of his servants were removed in the midst of their usefulness, and in 
the prime and vigor of life. Their history is a history of the sacrifice of ease 
and competence, and the devotion of energy and life to a cause, in which many 

▼OL. XIT. 55 
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of the most gifted men of our land have fallen. Such is the expense at which 
many of those Institutions, which now adorn and bless our land, have been 
reared, and brought to their present degree of prosperity and usefulness. 

The founders of this Institution were not unapprised of the difficulties of 
the enterprise, and though they have had their share of trials and embarrass- 
ments, are not disposed to shrink from any efforts necessary to realize their 
fondest hopes in rendering it a nursery of pious, learned, and useful men, to 
bless the church and bless the world. 

Seldom is the language of the text more happily and appropriately illus- 
trated, than in the history of those Colleges that have been founded in prayer 
and faith, and consecrated to God and our country. In this discourse, we pur- 

Eose no other exemplification of the passage, than what a brief review of the 
istory of Wabash College will afford. 

This closes the eighth year of the labor of those, who commenced impart- 
ing instruction in this Institution. These years have indeed passed rapidly 
away, and in their lapse have demanded an amount of labor, confinement, and 
anxiety, of which but few are aware, and which none can fully appreciate, but 
those who have been engaged in laying the foundation of similar institutions. 

The first term commenced on Monday the 3d of December, 1833, with 
twelve students. It is an interesting fact, and one worthy of remembrance, that 
of these twelve, nine were hopefully pious. Two thirds of all that entered 
that term were either professors of religion, or became so subsequently. We 
have often adverted to that fact, and considered it as having a very happy in- 
fluence upon the Institution, down even to the present time. This circum- 
stance will account for the remarkable degree of order, decorum, and diligence 
which has ever characterized our students as a body. We have had no riots, 
no combinations to resist authority, no public disturbance, and no trouble in 
the management of the Institution, with the exception of what some half dozen 
isolated individuals have occasioned us, who had never been governed at home, 
and were not disposed to yield obedience elsewhere. 

To the public sentiment in favor of order and the proper improvement of 
time, established in the outset through the instrumentality of those who were 
first connected with the College, may be traced much of the success which 
has attended our efforts. These young men showed by their close application 
to study and diligent improvement of time, that their object was to make the 
most of their opportunities in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the devel- 
opment and culture of their intellectual powers. Their influence, though they 
have long since lefl us, has not been lost upon their successors. We take 
pleasure in according to them the honor of having acted well their part, and 
contributed their full share in establishing a public sentiment in favor of all 
that is lovely and of good report. 

Had they been idle, dissipated, disobedient, and disposed to create difiicultj, 
their connection with college would have resulted in little or no advantage to 
themselves, and their influence upon those who succeeded them, would have 
been any thing but happy. We have always regarded it as a manifest indication 
of the favor and approbation of Grod, that he sent us young men of such a 
character, with whom to commence our efforts, and lay the foundation of an 
institution, which may bless all connected with it, and through them, the com- 
munity at large, in all its multiplied relations. 

The number of students gradually increased, and at the beginning of the 
third year. President Baldwm,* entered upon the duties of his office. The 
Faculty now consisted of a President and three Professors. The number of 
students since the first year, has not been less than seventy, nor more than one 
hundred and three. The commercial embarrassments of the country have 
affected the literary institution as severely as any other department of eflfort, 

* The Rev. Eliha W. Baldwin, D. D., was born at Durham, N. T., December 95, 1790. Ho waa ordain- 
ed to the fotpel minittry, September 10, 1817, labored eighteen yeart as a minister of Jetat Christ in New 
York, where be waa inMrumental of gathering; a churen uf twenty-one members, which increased ander 
his ministration to six hundred members, and whose Sabbath School numbered ems tkoutmmd achdars. 

He was dismissed from his pastoral charge in May, 1835, and entered ujpoo the dutioa of Piaaideiit of 
Wabash Colfago, wbieh ht diach*rged with eiBcieney and lacoan, ontil hu d«ath, mhkh oooumd Oeu>- 
Ut 15, 1840. 
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and occasioned a diminution of numlsers. Many young men have been com- 
pelled, by failure of means, to relinquish their long cherished hopes and ardent 
desires for an education, even after they had made a beginning. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, aud oue that has, no doubt, iieen overlooked by 
many of the friends of the College in contemplating the diminished numbers of 
the year now closing, that we have accomplished more for the great interests of 
education, during this, than any previous year, except the lasL This appears 
from the number of college students, which is greater than it has ever been in any 

Erevious year except one ; and also from the increased number of those who 
ave commenced study with the purpose of tailing a thorough course. A 
change on this subject has taken place, a change which every friend of sound 
learning will hail with joy, and regard as an omen for good. There has been 
a disposition in many, and perhaps it still lingers in some minds, to carry the 
rail-road spirit of the age into the halls of science and systems of education. 
They act upon the assumption that the exigencies of ^the times demand a 
speedier process. Although it is one that forbids any considerable degree of 
mental culture and discipline, yet they are satisfied with a smaller intellectual 
capital, provided they can invest it earlier — supposing that any deficiency can 
easily be supplied as occasion demands, and that it would be an irreparable 
loss to the community, should their appearance upon the arena of public life 
be postponed some five or six years, to increase their stores of knowledge. 
Were this the appropriate time and place, we should be glad to expose the true 
character of that spirit which would thus lay its ruthless hands upon the 
temples of science and religion which our fathers have erected, and, having 
enjoyed their blessings, taught us to revere and cherish. 

There have been connected with this institution during the whole period of 
its operations, three hundred and eighteen students^ in whose history as a body, 
there are many interesting facts, going to show that we have not labored in 
vain, nor spent our strength for nought These facts cannot fail to satisfy its 
fi'iends and patrons, that their funds have not been squandered upon an enter- 
prise which has lefl no lasting memorial of its beneficial character. Though 
It is scarcely time to look for the harvest, yet there are some parts of the field 
bright with promise, and others loaded with golden grain. 

Our students may be found in the various departments of professional life, 
and as far as our knowledge of them extends, they are successful and useful 
to the full extent of our expectation. One has been a member of the Legisla- 
ture ; iwelvt have entered the legal profession ; ekven are preachers in connec- 
tion with ^se dififerent denominations, exclusive of six, who have entered upon 
the study of theology. Seven are practising physicians. Fiftv-fowr have 
taught school one or more quarters during their vacation. All of them, with 
few exceptions, have been acceptable and successful instructors. Twelve have 
completed a full course and graduated. AU of these were profesaora of religion^ 
and nine of them have either entered the ministry^ or are prosecuting theological 
study. Of those connected with one of our theological seminaries, a Professor 
says, in a letter received a few months since, — ** Your students for scholarehip, 
enterprise, sound judgment, and devoted piety, are among the very best young 
men we have in the seminary." I mention this to show that our graduates are 
not inferior to the graduates of* older institutions, in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges. It is indeed gratifying to receive such testimony in relation to the 
attainments and talents of our AlumnL 

While we have labored to promote the intellectual improvement of those 
committed to our charge, we have not lost sight of their moral and religious 
culture. It is our heart's desire and prayer to God, that every youth and 
voung man under our instruction, should not only be wise in human science, 
but wise unto eternal life. We have endeavored, in some humble degree, to 
act in accordance with these desires. Efforts to promote their spiritual welfare 
have been blessed. Several have become hopefully pious while connected 
with the institution, even when there was no particular religious excitement, 
either in the village or college. In the spring of 1838, tliere was an interesting 
revival of religion in the town and college, which resulted in the hopeful con* 
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yersion of ttoenty-four of the students, who connected themselves with the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches. In the spring of 1840, the col- 
lege enjoyed another season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, which 
brought several into the kingdom of heaven, as we humbly hope. A similar 
blessing was bestowed upon the institution in the spring of this year. Of those 
who indulged hopes in these two revivals, nine joined the above-mentioned 
churches in this place. Forty of the students have become hopefully pious 
luring their connection with college, and united with some branch of the 
church. Others have left us without uniting with any church while here, of 
whose piety we entertained strong hopes, and who will, we trust, have occasion 
to bless God that they were ever connected with Wabash College. Some of 
those young men, who hoped that they had made their peace with God, have 
been called to test the strength and value of their hopes in a dying hour. 

Such are some of the results of our eight years' toil. The full extent of the 
influence for good, that has gone forth from this institution, cannot be estimated 
in this world. Its connection with the temporal and spiritual welfare of im- 
mortal souls, can be fully seen only by an Omniscient eye, and will be fully 
known only when the secrets of all hearts are disclosed by Him who sees the 
end from the beginning. 

While there has been much to cheer and animate us, we have also expe- 
rienced not a little to try our faith and confidence in God. He has indeed 
blessed us, both temporally and spiritually, for which we would render Him 
thauksgiving and praise. He has permitted this institution to rear and send 
forth some young men of well disciplined and cultivated minds, whose in- 
fluence will be felt for good in the church and in the state. With the blessings 
of such an encouraging character, have been connected trials of no ordinary 
kind. 

The destruction of the college edifice, in September, 1838, was a calamity, 
which for the moment laid our hopes in the dust This, however, has been 
rebuilt by the liberality of a generous public ; and the loss sustained on that 
occasion, has been repaired, with the exception of the library. One of the 
most painful sights during the night of that fearful conflagration, was the sight 
of the half consumed leaves of our beautiful and valuable library, borne up 
amid the whirling columns of smoke and flames of that dismal scene. It was 
a choice collection of about two thousand volumes, exclusive of the text book 
library. Brick and mortar and timber have been replaced, but we are still 
compelled to feel most keenly the loss of our books, and regret that the means 
have not been furnished to replace them. 

The scenes through which we have been called to pass during the present year, 
will suggest themselves to all, and remind us of the severest loss that this institu- 
tion and this community have ever been called to experience. The fears with 
which we commenced this college year, were in a few weeks fully realized ; 
and we had the melancholy duty to perform, of following the remains of our 
beloved teacher, associate and president to the silent tomb. Our tears bespoke 
the sorrow of our hearts, when we saw the grave close over one whom we so 
much revered and loved. 

Though God has provided a successor, whgm we expect to greet upon our 
assembling at the commencement of another term,* and whom we trust he 
will send us in the fullness of the gospel of peace to be a blessing to this in- 
stitution and this community ; yet it is peculiarly proper that we should, on this 
occasion, call up in lively recollection, those scenes of anxiety and grief through 
which we have passed, and impress our hearts with the solenm lesson that God 
has taught us by them. 

Our beloved brother has gone to his rest and reward. His work is done, and 
his labors among us are closed forever. The suavity of his manners, the 
loveliness of his character, and his moral worth, are too deeply impressed upon 
our hearts, to require or admit of eulogy. Shall we not cherish his memory, and 

* Rev. CbmrkM White of Owefo, N. T., wm electod Preiideot of tha C«lleg«^ to toter opon hk diiti« 
in Beptanber, 1341. • » i .-^ r— 
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aflBociate with it the instruction we received from his lips, and the resolves 
we formed as we stood around his dying couch ? Shall we not strive to follow 
him in a life of usefulness and devotion to the cause of our common Lord, 
who said, "Occupy till I come?" There are some in this assembly; there 
are some in different parts of this broad and beautiful valley ; and I doubt not, 
there are also some in heaven,. who will bless God, that Dr. Baldwin lived and 
lalK)red among us. Let us endeavor to improve the instruction his life and 
labors, and death have been instrumental in imparting, that we may be pre- 
pared to welcome the messenger that calls us from a world of sin, and sorrow, 
and pollution, home to our Father's house in Heaven. 



BOSTON CITY MISSIONS. 

Frou the Annual Report of the Boston City Missionary Society, for the year 
1841, we gather the following facts and statistics. 

A "Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor," in 
Boston, was organized Oct. 9, 1816, and incorporated in 1820. For a number of 
years, the society continued with much vigor and success to employ the means 
at its command, for the moral and spiritual benefit of different classes of the 
population. ** To its influence," says the Report, " as incipient, originating or 
maturing causes, may be directly traced the existence in this city, of our present 
system. of Sabbath School instruction, of Primary School education, of efforts for 
the moral and religious instruction and improvement of Seamen, of the Penitent 
Female's Refuge, of the Marine Bible Society, of the Green street, the 
Mariner's, the Phillips, and the Hanover (now Bowdoin) street churches." 
From various causes the Society, having given an impulse to these different 
instrumentalities, gradually fell into disuse, as a distinct agency ; until, by a 
legacy of $3,000 from a female member of the Essex Street Church, a new 
interest was awakened in relation to its objects. In 1840, the action of the 
Society was revived, and its name changed to that of « The Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society." It is now the object of the Society, acting as the organ of the 
Evangelical Congregational Churches, to present the gospel in some way to all 
to whom they can have access, who are destitute of the means of grace. For 
this purpose the congregations have contributed, the present year, (3,312 23^ 
which, with other items, makes the receipts of the society about $3,500. Nearly 
the whole of this sum has been appliea to sustain the operations of the year, 
including the support of one ordained minister, and two laymen, who are 
specially devoted to this service. The minister in this employment is the Rev* 
Amos A. Phelps, who is also Corresponding Secretary and General Agent of 
the Society. 

The Report gives the following statistics : 

1. Members of the Churehes in Boston. 

The Orthodox, Baptist, and Methodist Churches, make regular statistical reports of 
their Durot>ers. Tlieir numbers, therefore, were accurately obtained. The numbers io 
the churches of other denominations could be ascertained only by general estimate. The 
estimates below are doubtless larger than the actual numbers. 

Churches. Members, 
Orthodox Congregationalists, .... 13 8,750 

Baptists, 9 8,000 

MethodisU. 10 1,800 

Other Evangelical Denominations, . . 1,000 

All others, including Unitarian, Unlversalist, Catholic, &c. 4,600 

Total of all denominations 14,150 

or 1 in 6 of the population. 
Total of all Evangelical denominations, 9,560 

or only 1 in 9 of the populatioii 1 
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2. Attendance on Public Wonhip, 

The facts on this subject were ascertained in March, by an actual count of the coo- 
cregations. Nearly every congregaliun was counted ; the count was made on picasaot 
Sabbaths, on both parts of the day, and the average taken, and at a season -of the year, 
when the residents of the city were generally at home. The result, in round numbers, 
adding one third for children, domestics, infirm, and others, necessarily detained at home, 
was as follows : — 

Orthodox Congregationalists, ...*.. 9,000 

Baptists, 7,000 

MethodisU 4.600 

Episcopalians, . • • 8,000 

Unitarians, 9,600 

UniTersalists, 8.200 

All others, including Catholics, 10,600 

Total of all denominations, 46,700 

Total of the four leading EraDgelical, 23,600 

Total of all others, 23,200 

Or making all possible allowances, the result may be set down as follows : — 

Total of population 84,000* 

Total attendance on public worship of the four leading Evangelical 

denominations, 25,000 

Total attendance on public worship of all other denominations, 24,000 

Total attendance of all denominations, 49,000 

Total, therefore, of habitual neglecters of public worship, . 86,000 

Thus showing that a little more than one half of the actual attendance on public worship 
in Boston is in Evangelical churches ; but that this attendance is less than one third of 
the whole population, and 10,000 less than the number of those who neglect public 
worship altogether! 
There are now, of every description, seventy places of worship in Boston. 



[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 

THE LIFE OP GOD IN THE STUDENT. 



It is greatly to be lamented, that high 
mentcd attainments are not more frequently 
found united with high spiritual attain- 
ments. How common is it, to see Chris- 
tians of ardent zeal and undoubted sincerity, 
who, by their deplorable ignorance and 
mistaken opposition to the interests of lit- 
erature and science, subject the holy relig* 
ion which they profess, to the sarcasms and 
reproaches of men of taste and genius : and 
on the other hand, bow often are distin- 
guished attainments in knowledge rendered 
comparatively worthless and unproductive, 
by a feeble and inefficient manifestation of 
the spirit of the gospel. Hence, the opinion 
prevails among many pious and devoted 
followers of Christ, that the pursuit of 
knowledge beyond the ordinary branches of 
education, is unfavorable to growth in grace. 
They are naturally led to this conclusion, by 
instances which have fallen under their own 
observation. Perhaps they have known a 



youth, who, before entering upon his aca- 
demical career, was a humble, warm-heart- 
ed Christian, who took an active part io 
religious meetings, and in all efibrts for the 
conversion of souls, but as he has advanced 
in his preparatory and collegiate course, 
they have seen his zeal decline, and each 
year, while it has added to his intellectual 
attainments, has detracted from that humble 
pk>us spirit, which he once manifested. He 
has become more literary in his tastes and 
pursuits, he can talk more learnedly and 
write more elegantly, but the fire of piety, 
which once burned so brightly, and shed its 
light around the circle in which be moved, 
appears to have gone out in his heart. At 
the commencement of his course, his soul 
was fired with a holy ardor to devote him- 
self to the work of the Ministry, but, as he 
leaves the College walls, conscious of his 
unfitness for the sacred office, be turns to 
some other profession, more in unison with 



* The writer hai here given the reenlt of the State cenioi, taken in 1840, for the porpoae (^apportiooiiw 
ue BeBaton and Repreaentatives ; in which certain claaass of parsons an sauttsd. Ths pofla U oo ar 
iostoa ia IMO^ tesotdSof to the Mtissai esBsoB, is 9By969. 
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bit altered tastes and lowered standard of 
Christian attainment; or, if he still adheres 
to his original purpose, he enters upon the 
study of his proferaion with a cold and life- 
less heart, insensible to the power of that 
eonstmining love, without which he can 
never be a successful preacher of the go-opel. 

This is no fancy sketch of the writer's 
imagination, but a picture drawn from real 
life. Such cases are constantly occurring, 
and they clearly show, that, to be at the 
same time an eminent scholar and an emi- 
nent Christian, is a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. But is it absolutely impossible ? 
Must we consider it as a necessary result, 
that the diligent and successful cultivation 
of our mental faculties, is attended with a 
diminished sen^3ibility to religious impres- 
sions ? Has God implanted within our 
breasts an undying ihirst for knowledge, 
and yet must we forbear to slake our thirst 
at the fountains which He has provided for 
OS, lest we forget our duty to Him, and to 
our fellow-men ? It cannot be. The lives 
of many eminent Christians evince, that the 
bightest intellectual attainments are not in- 
compatible with a spirit of the most devoted 
and humble piety. Bocrhaave, the dbtin- 
guished Professor of Leyden, while occu- 
pied with the most arduous public duties, 
and pursuing his laborious investigation with 
nnremitting ardor, found time to devote the 
first hour of every day to religious retire* 
ment ; and in his constant intercourre with 
the learned of every nation, the spirit of his 
Divine Master was so happily blended with 
bis vast acquirements in learning, as to 
command the respect and veneration of all 
who knew him. That indefatigable scholar, 
Henry Mariyn, while engaged in the se- 
verest studies, was able to maintain a con 
science awaite to the slightest deviation 
Irom duty. Wilberforce, amid the multi- 
plicity of his cares as a statesman and phi- 
lanthropist, forgot not the duties of the 
closet, but daily from the mercy-seat of 
prayer drew fre^h supplies of grace. Kead 
the life of President Edwards ; who was ever 
more deeply versed in the labyrinths of the 
human mind, and who was ever blessed 
with clearer and more impressive views of 
heavenly things? Fourteen hours a day 
devoted to the closest study, did not quench 
the life of God in his soul. 

Many more instances of a similar nature 
might be adduced, but it is unnecessary. 
Sufficient has been said, to show, that emi- 
nent piety is not inconsistent with thorough 
discipline of mind, and the highest profi- 
ciency in literature and science. 

And now let each one of my readers carry 
home to his conscience the practical lesson, 
which this subject teaches; let him consider, 
that he will be called to a strict account for 
the manner in which he employs his time 
and talents. 

Never, since the world began, has there 
been so loud a call as is now pealing irom 



continent to continent, for dlstlngQisbed 
attainments in knowledge and grace. E§» 
pecially on American scholars, do the claim 
of millions, with whom our land will soon be 
thronged, press with awful responsibility. 

If, faithless to their high trust, they suffer 
their talents to lie hid in a napkin, or culti- 
vate them only to flatter the pride of roan, 
and minister to the follies and passions of 
the multitude, the curse of an unregenerated 
posterity will rest upon their souls to all 
eternity. 

But if, actuated by a high and holy am- 
bition to live to the glory of God, they 
devote all their energies to the cause of 
truth and religion, and gird on their spiritual 
and intellectual armor to fight manfully 
agHinst the thick mustering hosts of Error 
and Irrrlieion, the blessings of a renovated 
and Siinctified nation, will reach their ears^ 
upon the heavenly hills of Zion. 

M« J. S. 



DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER FOR 
COLLEGES. 

Wk are pleased to learn by the religions 
papers from different parts of the country,, 
that this day was very generally observed 
by the churches, as well as at the Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries throughout the 
land, and that it appears to have been im- 
proved as a season of appropriate and solemn 
interest. From a number of notices of the 
occasion, which we have seen, we select 
one, which we find in the Watchman of the 
Valley, published at Cincinnati, partly oo 
account of the collateral information of mm 
interesting nature, which it communicates. 

The observance of this important anni- 
versary at Lane Seminary, this day week, 
was deeply interesting and impressive ; 
the happy eflfeets of which, we hope, will 
be long felt, not only on the original sub- 
jects, but on the wide circle of their future 
influence. The customary hours of wor- 
ship — morning, evening, and at night, were 
occupied with appropriate religious exer- 
cises. The report, at the third service, of 
the religious condition and prospects of the 
several colleges, east and west, as furnished 
by their respective graduates, now at the 
Seminary, was instructive and interesting. 

A discourse from the Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell, in the morninx, portraying the appall- 
ing destitutions of the West, and suggesting 
important practical hints to those who pro- 
pose entering this field, was listened to witb 
profound interest. His late employment, 
as itinerating and exploring missionary in 
the limits of Cincinnati Presbytery, furnish- 
ed him with most important facts. 

As a specimen of tbe destitutioo In oar 
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Immediate neiebboriiood, we learaed with 
surprise, that die towDahip of Mill Creek, 
Immediately contiguoua to CiDcionati, with 
« populatioo of five to seven thooaaod, had 
but one place where religious worship was 
regularly malDtained, and that place was, 
the ehapel of Lane Seminary! — and that 
the congregation who worship here, aver- 
aging less than 100, with the exception of 
a few connected with city cong^gations, are 
the proportion of this five or seven thousand, 
that are in any way connected with Con- 
stitutional Presbyterianiam. 

Mr. Bushnell s own evangelical expe- 
rience, is a striking illustration, both of the 
difficulties and the encouragements to be 
found in this field of labor. — When at the 
commencement of his ministry, two years 

SCO, he visited every house from the city to 
orth Bend, in this whole distance uf fifteen 
miles, he found not one praying family. 
General Harrison was the nrst man to re- 
ceive him as a minister of Christ, and second 
an appointment to preach in his neighbor- 
hood. Such was the general character of 
the field which he then commenced culti- 
vating in the vicinity of Cincinnati; and 
yet, in two years, the Lord has built up 
three churches through his agency, and 

given him 600 souls for his hire, whom he 
as received to the table of the Lord. 
We were particularly interested in his ex- 
planation of the secret of a minister's suc- 
cess. It was not learning — it wan not talents 
—it was not address ; it was a burning love 
for iotUs. Such a spirit would invariably 
secure the confidence of all who witnessed 
it. Both sectarian prejudice and irreligious 
antipathy would melt away before its in- 
fluence. It was not, however, the affecta- 
tion or imitation of this spirit that imparted 
this attractive power ; it mu«it be possessed 
In reality. For this qualification, there was 
no possible substitute. 

** Nor tongOM, nor gifti, nor fiery seal, 
Tbe work of love can e'er fulfill." 

Clad in this panoply, the champion of God 
might rely on his blessing and power to 
prostrate the most formidable difficulties in 
the missionary's way. Without it he will 
be constantly repelled with obstacles, es- 
pecially in the heterogeneous population of 
the West, which no human skill or ^prowess 
can surmount. 



A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 

We commend the following brief ex- 
tract from an essay on this important 
subject, by a correspondent of the New 
England Puritan, to such of our readers- as 
are engaged in a course of preparation for 
the gospel ministry ; and to ail others who 
BMgr haye any special responsibility in 



shaping the conrietioDi of young men in 
relation to this duty. 

** When an^ are called of Gk>d to the 
Christian ministry, a deep and solemn im- 
pression is made on their minds ; and some 
of the proofs that it is prodooed by the 
Holy Spirit, are the followmg: the thoughts 
and feelings of the person culed are power- 
fully directed to the ministerial office. His 
views of its magnitude, and of the respon- 
sibility of a pastor, are such as to cause him 
to shrmk — to feel deeply his unfitness and 
un worthiness. Those views of duty which 
are presented to the mind by the Holy 
Spint, are extensive and solemn. Men, it 
is not denied, may be deceived, when a 
strong impression is made on their minds 
with respect to some particular service, 
questionable, on several accounts, whether 
a duty or not, while plain duties are omitted, 
or viewed with indifference. Should a 
strong impression be made upon the mind 
of a young convert, that he must commence 
preaching immediately, we should at once 
conclude that it could not be from the 
Spirit of God — that he could have no 
proper view of the magnitude of the minis- 
terial office ; and we might well doubt the 
genuineness of his hope. When the Spirit 
of God moves upon the mind of any Chris- 
tian, the whole law of God and his whole 
duty are presented to hia mind in a new 
light So when any one is Called of God 
to the ministerial office, his duties as a 
Christian, appear no less important than 
before, and the difficulties to be overcome 
appear to be great, and much time appears 
to be necessary to qualify him to be a work- 
man that shall need not to be ashamed. 
The apostle Paul, afler preaching with 
success for a number of years, was forced, 
in view of the greatness of the work before 
him, and of his responsibilities, to exclaim, 
Who is sufficient for these things ? Luther, 
bold as he was, confessed that he never 
mounted the pulpit without trembling. 
But though Paul had such a view of the 
awful solemnity and importance of the 
work before him, and of his own insuffi- 
ciency, yet he dared not direct his attention 
to any thing else. Woe is me, he said, if 
I preach not the gospel! The prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and £zekiel, had such 
views of their insufficiency and nnworthi- 
ness, that nothing but a deep sense of duty 
impelled them to go forward. Such are 
the feelings of those who are called of God 
to the Christian ministry. Though diffi* 
cultics rise before them — though they seem 
to be like one who is climbing np a steep 
and rugged mountain — ^yet they dare not 
look back. Their hope of success rests on 
God, in whom are inexhaustible treasures. 
To htm they look to be sustained in all 
their trials. 

** No young man who is called of God to 
the Chnstian ministry, is willing to enter 
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the sacred ofRce till he is in sonio good 
degree prepared for the work to be per- 
formed. The more he dwella on the mag- 
nitude of the worlt, the more enlarged and 
afiecting his views of it ; the shorter the 
time appears which is allowed him to be 
prepared for it. He feels that he cannot 
do too much to fit himself for an office of 
the highest importance and responsibility. 
Indeed, the most pious of those best educa- 
ted, oflen have the deepest sense of their 
insufficiencjr, when called to take tlie 
charge of a church and people. What 
■houTd we think of a man who should 
undertake to build an expensive house 
without qualifying himself for the work ? 
Would he be honest ? The more exalted 
and honorable the thoughts a young man, 
called to the Christian ministry, cnlertains 
of Christ and of his cause, the more enlarged 
his views of the worth of the soul, and tJie 
better he understands the deceitfulness of 
the human heart — the more he feels the 
importance of being well prepared for the 
holy office. 

** Now it is not essential to a call of God 
to the Christian ministry, any more than 
to a call to be a saint, that it should be 
mdden — Some of the most eminent saints 
cannot determine the day when they were 
savingly converted to God. And it is not 
deemed essential to ascertain tiie exact 
time — but it is of importance to ascertain 
the views and feelinffs of every one who 
wishes to unite with Uie church of Christ. 
And it is not necessary that we know the 
dav, week, or month, when any one was 
called to the Christian ministry — but ice 
ouffht to ascertain what are his views of the 
minislcrial office, what his /relinks are res- 
pectin ff preparation for it, what his sense is 
tf his own insufficiency, what his motives 
are, and what evidence he can give that he 
has been called of God.** 



EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE WEST. 

Some persons on reading the accounts of 
Western embarrassmenUt, continuing year 
after year without the prospect of speedy 
improvement, may feel discouraged, and be 
disposed to relax their efforts in behalf *of 
the destitute. But this would be neither 
wi.«e nor right. It Is true, the period of 
temporal prosperity seems to be deferred, 
and the burden of sustaining the Go^ipel is 
thrown in no small degree upon the charity 
of the Eastern churches. But it should be 
borue in mind, that the East has too large 
an investment in those Western churches, to 
admit of their being fortiakcn now. There 
are her sons and daughters; thither has she 
lent innumerable influences to found the 
institutions of knowledge and piety. The 
work has been begun at hundreds of points, 
and is in such a state of advancement that it 
would bo bad economy to withdraw aasist- 

voL. XIV. 56 



ance now. Again, we mast not forget for a 
moment that all that is done for the West is 
done for ourselves — in self-defence, to pre- 
serve the common liberty of the whole na- 
tion from the overthrow which false religion 
and infidelity would bring upon it. No; 
the embarrassments of the new States may 
be regarded as trials of the faith and patience 
of those who labor and pray for their con- 
version, but afibrd no reason for abandoning 
the work. 

But after all that is said, and said truly, 
about the difficulties attending the evange- 
lization of the West, what portion of our 
country has been more fruitful of results? 
Where have the means of grace produced 
more effect? On what efforts of the church 
in any part of the world has God bestowed 
more signal blessings than on those which 
have been made to plant the Gospel and the 
institutions of learning in the Mississippi 
Valley ? Let us not therefore be impatient, 
because ** the poor we have always with 
us.*' Many of these embarrassed churches 
are themselves but the proofs of missionary 
success. Their meintH^rs are the fruits of 
evangelical labor, which missionaries have 
performed. All the good they have done, 
and all that they may yet accomplish, may 
be regarded as the result of ministers sent 
out and funds expended in years gone by. 
And if they should become extinct as 
churches, still as individuals they have been 
enlightened and saved, and that is enough 
to repay a thousand fold, all that has ever 
been done for them. But those churches 
will not become extinct. We believe the 
Christians who have made up their minds to 
sustain the blessed work of Homo Missions, 
are the flower of the church, the substantial 
working, praying, giving portion ; and they 
will not abandon this enterprise unless they 
see reason to believe that it is abandoned of 
God, and are convinced that he has given 
up this fair land to hopeless ruin. 

Home Missionttry. 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

God*B most common way of blessing his 
saints is by keeping a continual care of 
them ; giving them that " peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding,*' not often 
sending great worldly prosperity and sud- 
den riches. For the gentle distilling of the 
dew on the tender grass more promotes ita 
growth than the sweeping deluge, which 
washes away its roots and destroys it. 



Three things a Christian should stifRr 
labor to maintain: 1. The honor of God. 
2. The honor of the Gospel. S. The honor 
of his own name. If once a Christian's 
good name sets in a cloud, it will be long 
before it rises again. -Brooks, 
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AHEKICAll EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms, April 
13, 1842. The regular quarterly re- 
turns from three hundred and sixty- 
three beneficiaries, and new applica- 
tions from six candidates for the assist- 
ance of the Society, were before the 
Board. We regret to be obliged to 
state that the difficulty anticipated by 
the Directors at their last quarterly 
meeting, and mentioned in the last 
number of the Journal, in respect to 
the ability of the Society to pay the 
appropriations for this quarter, haa not 
httn obviated by an adtquatt increase of 
receipts inio the treasury. The action 
of the Board, therefore, after prayerful 
dehberation, was expressed in the fol- 
lowing vote : 

" Voted, That, whereas it appears, 
from the statement of the Treasurer, 
that, after discharging the debt con- 
tracted by direction of the Financial 
Committee, in order to pay the last 
quarterly appropriation, it will be im- 
possible, without resorting to a loan of 
nearly the whole amount required, to 
pay another at this time ; therefore it 
18 inexpedient to grant the usual appro- 
priations to beneficiaries this quarter." 

This is the second time this year that 
the Directors, acting upon the principle 
that it is no longer their duty to allow 
the debt of the Society to be increased, 
have been under the painful necessity 
of withholding a quarterly appropri- 
ation. There is no doubt that the 
ultimate prosperity of the Society, as 
well as its immediate relief, will require 
a strict adherence to this principle for 
the future. The churches will under- 
stand that this Society, as the distribu- 
tor of their bounty, cannot exceed the 
means furnished by their liberality. 
There is reason to fear, however, that 
not a few of the young men now 
preparing for the gospel ministry, hav- ' in the same course. 



ing been brought on their way thos fitr 
by the aid which the Society hai 
afiforded, will find themselves unable 
to proceed under so many difficaftfef 
in their arduous undertaking. If it 
comes to this, their personal dinp- 
pointment will be a trying one ; and 
their loss from the ranks of the future 
ministry of this country, one which 
cannot be sustained witliout much 
damage, at a period like that which is 
now passing in the history of our 
religious and benevolent institutions. 

Let every Christian, to whom the 
knowledge of the Society's embarrass- 
ments may come, be entreated to in- 
quire whether he cannot do something 
more for this object than in months 
past Our brethren in the ministry are 
earnestly requested, whether an agent 
of the Society is enabled to visit them 
or not, to secure a favorable opportu- 
nity, at the stated season, for their 
people to bring their freewill offerings 
to this cause. Wherever tlie agents of 
the Society go they are kindly received; 
collections are cheerfully made, which 
are of res|)ectable amount; and it is 
gratifying to learn that the object holds 
a place as formerly in the afifections of 
many of the people of Grod. But in a 
large number of the churches, which 
the agents are unable to visit, (there 
being only two agents in the New 
England States,) the Education Society, 
we fear, has been often overiooked. 
Indeed this fact is sufficiently indicated 
by the quarterly acknowledgments of 
the Society's receipts. If every church 
would contribute annually to this ob- 
ject, there would be no difficulty in 
sustaining its operations on their present 
scale. Every beneficiary might in due 
time be brought into the field; and 
other young men whom the Spirit of 
God is now secretly inclining to ofier 
themselves for the sacred work, might 
be encouraged in their turn to follow 
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God in his morcy has again poured 
oat his Holy Spirit extensively ui)ou 
the churches of our laud. He has not 
withheld the influences of his grace, as 
justly he might have done ; and left us 
to fear that, in the generation coming 
upon the stage, there might be a 
scarcity of suitable persons to become 
laborers in the great spiritual harvest 
But in this bestowment of the giAs of 
his grace, God is bringing the churches 
imder solemn obligations. He leaves 
it with them to see that those whom 
he converts, and whom he calls by his 
Spirit to desire the work of the ministry, 
shall be prepared, in other respects, for 
their high and holy calling. 

In this duty tlie Education Society 
has an important part to perform, as 
en instrument in the hands of the 
churches. For this end it was raised 
up, in the providence of God, by the 
toils and sacrifices of devoted men, 
4K>me of whom are now with Christ. 
In tlieir day when a season of embar- 
rassment arose like tliat which now 
•exists, and the Directors were on the 
point of withholding an appropriation, 
l>enevolent individuals at first, and the 
lurches aflcrwards, came to their 
relief. Shall the appeals of the Society 
now, in behalf of a larger number of 
beneficiaries, and more extensive in- 
terests pertaining to the kingdom of 
Christ, be reiterated in vain ? Is not 
the object before the Education Society 
as important now, and the necessity of 
its circumstances as urgent, as at any 
former period? It is believed that 
the last of these inquiries cannot be 
answered otherwise than in the affirm- 
ative. What answer, then, shall be 
given to the first ? Shall the Education 
Society, in such a day of trial as the 
present, appeal to the friends of the 
Redeemer again and again in vain? 
Will not every Christian, and every 
pastor of a church, now give the 
Sfutrer? 



REV. MR. MTCEEN*S REPORT. 

The Rev. Silas M*Kcen, late of Belfast, 
Me., and now of Bradford, Vt., having 
taken a dismission from bis pastoral charge 
in Maine, was appointed, Dec. 2, 1841, to t 
temporary agency for the American Educa- 
tion Society in that State. He labored with 
much earnestness and success for about 
three months, when he was induced to ac- 
cept an urgent invitation from the church 
and people of Bradford, where he was for- 
merly settled In the ministry, again to be- 
come their pastor. 

To the Scciotary of the American Edneadon Soelecy. 

Kev. and Dear Sir, — In compliance 
with the appointment which 1 received, 
about the beginning of winter, from your 
Board of Directors, I have, for the brief 
period of one fifth of a year, been engaged 
in pleading the cause ol their beneficiaries 
before a portion of the Congregational 
churches of Maine, and in obtaining as- 
dif>tance for them both by private donations 
and public contributions— especially the 
former. For most persons will eive far 
more to this society, when they think se- 
riously and act delil>erately, than they will 
in the haste of a public contribution. This 
is a cause which will bear investigation, 
and will appear more and more important, 
as we become more Intimately acquainted 
with it. 

I have visited nearly all the churches 
from which any thing would be expected* 
in the three counties of Hancock, Waldo, 
and Lincoln. I have also visited Hampdea 
and Bangor, in Penobscot county ; Bruns- 
wick, in Cumberland county, and Hallowell 
and Augusta, in the county of Kennebec. 
In most of these places, the churches had 
just been raising, or were, when 1 visited 
them, engaged in raising money for Foreign 
Missions. I was almost every where told, 
on my arrival, that some other time would 
have been better — that money was ex- 
tremely scarce — that other objects were 
demanding attention ; and that but very 
little, if any thing, could be done for this. 
In such cases, alt I could do was, to beg 
leave to state the condition, wants, and 
merits, of this society, and then leave every 
one to do as he should choose, in regard to 
contributing to its support. The result, in 
nearly every case, was more favorable than 
either ministers or people expected. An in- 
cident occurs to me, illustrative of what 
was by no means uncommon. An aged and 
venerable nli^i^<ter said, ** I am sorry that 
you did not delay your coming to a better 
time, when something could be done.*' I 
asked him how much he supposed might 
be obtained at the very best time. ** From 
eight to ten dollars,' he said : and was 
greatly astonished and delighted, wben aa* 
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sured that thirty dollars hail already been 
received. 

It gives me great pleasure to state, that 
all the churches which 1 visiitcd, on being 
addressed, appeared heartily to approve of 
the designs and measures of your society ; 
and to show by their looks, words, prayers, 
and contributions, that they considered it 
oue which ou^ht to be, and which must be 
sustained. The pastors, too, of all the 
churches which I visited, together with 
their wives, I found, in regard to this, as 
well as every other good cause, to be faith- 
ful and true. By the way, our ministers Id 
Maine, I roust say, now I have left the 
State, are really good brethren, and their 
wives are as good as they. These brethren 
aided ine all they could. A considerable 
number of them had themselves been bene- 
ficiaries of this society, and their testimony 
in its favor was weighty. One of these 
beloved pastors rose enrly on a Monday 
morning, drew up a subscription, and com- 
menced the list with as liberal a donation as 
he thought his means would allow. He 
then went forth with me among his people. 
On looking at the paper, "Oh! Mr. W.," 
said one gentleman, ** you have subscribed 
too much — more than you can afford." Mr. 
W. meekly, but pointedly replied, ** If I had 
heard that my mother and her children 
were suffering for food and clothing and 
fuel, should you not think that 1 ought, 
even in my present circumstances, to send 
at least nve dollars for their relief?'* 
•• Undoubtedly," said the other. " Well, 
Sir,'* said this dear brother, *' the American 
Education Society is my mother, and those 
beneficiariei of hers, who are suflfering for 
the necessaries of life, are my brethren ; 
and I must do something to help them." 

The longer 1 continued in this agency, 
the more thoroughly was I convinced that 
this society is one which has taken a strong 
hold, or which, on being duly presented, 
will take a strong hold upon the judgment 
and affections of the friends of Christ's 
cause ; and which will not, if proper means 
are used, fail to receive its due proportion 
of charitable assistance. That there is great 
need in the world of an increased number 
of able and faithful ministers; that it is the 
duty of the church to asi^ist indigent and 
pious young men, whom God has called, in 
their long and expensive course of prepara- 
tion for the ministry ; and that this society 
furnishes one of the very best mediums 
ever yet devised or known, through which 
to bestow this charity; are truths which 
seem too obvious to be doubted. The hun- 
dreds and thousands of able and faithful 
ministers whom this society has already as- 
sisted and sent forth, more than seventy as 
missionaries in foreign lands, and more than 
eight hundred, as missionaries in the West- 
ern States of this Union, are living and 
demonstrative evidences of its high im- 
portinee tnd eminent usefulneti. And the 



society never was more necessary, or de- 
serving of liberal support, than it now is. 

1 was, as I have already intimated, in 
your service a^ an agent, about 10 weeks. 
During this time, 1 collected seven hundred 
and sixty dollars aiid nine cents, in mooey; 
five dollars worth of useful articles for 
students; and, from churches and individu- 
als, received encouragement, which 1 trust 
will be realized, that at least two hundred 
and fifty dollars more will soon be contribu- 
ted ; which will make the amount obtained, 
over one thousand dollars. 

I should have been truly happy to have 
visited all our churches in Maine, and 
finished the work there, for the present 
year; but being invited to resume my for- 
mer charge in this place, and various reasons 
both on tho part of the people here, and of 
my own family, urging an immediate com- 
pliance with the invitation, I have, as you 
are aware, resigned my commission, and 
taken my station here. That your society 
may continue to prosper, and send forth, in 
future, a host of faithful ministers more 
numerous than in times past, whose labors 
God will yet more abundantly bless, is the 
strong hope, and fervent prayer, of your 
brother and fellow servant in the nuuistry 
of reconciliation. 

Bradford, Vt., March IS, 18«L 



REV. JOSEPH EMERSON'S REPORT. 

To Um Secretary of tiie Amerkan Edueation Bodeij. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, — It is now some- 
thing more than five years, since 1 became 
an agent of the American Education Society. 
Every year has deepened my impression, 
that the ministers of Christ should be men 
lx)th of holiness and wisdom. Consequent- 
ly, I have become more and more impressed 
with the impropriety of encouraging any 
others to commence a preparation for the 
ministry, than those who are eminently 
piouSt and are capable of beeominf^ irise. 
if the apostle forbids any to be ordained to 
the ministerial work without great caution, 
certainly the same caution ought to be used 
in selecting those who are to become can- 
didates for ordination. On this account t 
was glad to see that the Directors of the 
American Education Society had doubled 
the term of probation for admission to its 
patronage. 1 know that this extension can- 
not furnish a perfect security against the 
reception of unworthy candidates; but it 
furnishes a much greater probability that 
this danger will be avoided. Our Mission- 
ary Societies receive no men till they have 
passed through the probation of a long course 
of study, in which their abilities and reli- 
gious character may become well known. 
But the Education Society, (rom the very 
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nature of the case, cannot enjoy this ad- 1 
vantaf^e. Every practicable precaution, 
therefore, ought to be talcen. After all, it 
will be impossible, doubtless, absolutely to 
secure the Society against the liability of ever 
being disappointed in regard to the tin%l de- 
velopment of character in the beneficiary. 
Owing to the acknowledged existence of this 
Udbility, and of one or two other unavoida- 
ble evils of much less importance, some 
good men have been almost inclined to the 
belief that it would be belter to dispense 
with the society altogether, and leave the 
supply of ministers to be taken care of in 
some other way. And as an agent of the 
society, must necessarily feel the pressure 
of this difficulty in its full extent, I have 
never been unwilling to see evidence, if it 
could be made to appear, taking all things 
into the account, that it would be wise, or 
even safe, to resort to such an alternative. 
But after long inquiry and reflection, I am 
unable to see how the great work can be 
done in any other way, without equal and 
even greater disadvantages. 

I have conversed extensively with the 
most experienced clergymen of New Eng- 
land, in regard to this point, and the reply 
of many of the oldest and wisest has been, 
** We cannot dispense with the American 
Education Society." 

If we look back, we must see that this 
society has been an indi.«pcnsable instru- 
mentality in the hands of the Christian com* 
munity. And if we contemplate the future 
probable circumstances of the church, does 
not its continued instrumentality appear 
indi:>pensable? The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is now 
wholly relieved from debt, and according to 
the report in the last Missionary Herald, is 
receiving funds at the rate of more than five 
hundred thousand dollars a year. We trust 
this rate of income is to continue and increase. 
We trust that while God is pouring out his 
Spirit upon the churches all over the land, 
they will not be likely to feel that they have 
done too much to open the same saving 
fountain to the heathen. No ; if they read 
God's dealings aright, they will see that, 
by making sacrifices for the salvation of the 
heathen, they have taken the direct course 
to prepare their own hearts to yearn after 
and to receive greater measures of the 
Holy Spirit ; and that thus they have been 
permitted to sec their children and neigh- 
bors by hundreds turning unto the Lord. It 
is verily true, that ** he that watereth, shall 
be watered also himself.'* 1 trust the whole 
Christian community will see and feel this 
to be true, and that no one will withdraw 
his hand from the good work. But where 
are the men to come from, who are needed, 
to be sent forth by this increased — this 
doubled amount of pecuniary contribution 
to the roiifsionary cause ? In consequence 
of the past embarrassments of the Board, 
comparatively few missiooaries since 1887, 



have been sent into the foreign field. I 
suppose that almost every station needs more 
missionaries ; und that new stations ought to 
to be established and supplied with laborera. 
And the churches have given assurance 
that the pecuniary means U>r such an on- 
ward progress of the work shall not be 
wanting. But where are the men to come 
from ? One of the Secretaries of the Board 
said to me, not long since, ** I do not see 
where they are to be found." Accordin^f 
to the present condition of things, in rela- 
tion to ministerial education, no one can 
tell where they are to be found. Durine 
the last five years, the whole number m 
candidates for the ministry has declined, 
probably, about one quarter part. At thia 
rate there will soon be a very inadequate 
number of young men preparing for the 
ministry in the United States. 

But this rate of decrease vAll not continue* 
It has come to this principally through 
an impression prevailing in some parts 
of New England, that there is a surplus of 
ministers. But now the Christian commu- 
nity must see that a great number must be 
raised up speedily, to carry on the work of 
God in the earth which is oflfcred to our 
hands ; and the same spirit which has fur- 
nished the money to send forth preachers, 
will find means to raise them up. Nearly 
one half of our ordained Foreign Mission- 
aries, have been aided in their education, by 
the American and other Education Societies. 
About one half of the Home Missionariee 
and a large number of the pastors of Neir 
England have been aided from the same 
sources ; and we are to expect that a like 
proportion of the future supply must come 
into the ministry in the same manner. 

As the church, then, is beginning to turn 
its attention more to this department of 
evange;||cal effort, how important that those 
who have any thing to do in selectini^ 
beneficiaries of the American EducatioQ 
Society, should feel that this is a matter of 
great reapontibility ! It is a work that 
takes hold on eternity. It involves the 
salvation or the ruin of immortal souls. 
Rightly to divide the word of truth — and to 
win souls to Christ, requires much wisdom as 
well as grace, in the ministry of the gos« 
pel. ** Because the preacher was wise, he 
still taught the people knowledge." It is 
not enough, in this calling, that a man 
should sincerely wish and aim to do right. 
To be a suitable minister of Christ, he must 
have judgment to discern, in difficult cases, 
tchat ts right. I would not underrate piety. 
A minister is utterly unfit for ,his duties, 
without piety. Nor does mere learning, 
added to piety, make up all that is requisite 
in a good minister. A man may be a great 
scholar, and still know little how to adapt 
means to secure desirable ends. He may 
know all about books, and at the same time 
know nothing about men. But the busi- 
ness of the minister of Clirist, is to persuade 
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to turn to God; 90 that all book know- 
led^ will bo usclciM to him suf a minister, 
unless he is able 10 apply it to this purpose. 
Kfany men who can make the people won- 
der that one head can contain so much 
knowledge, will olicn make them wonder 
Mill more, that a man can know so much, 
and at the same time possess so little practi- 
cal wisdom. Such men, though they may 
have real piety, are not the men whose 
services are demanded in the ministry. As, 
under the old dispensation, the altar de- 
manded men of symmetrical bodies, (Levit. 
szi. 17 — 21.) 80, under the new, the pul- 
pit requires men of symmetrical minds. A 
minister roust have piety — he ought to have 
learning; but he must also be a man^ a 
whole man among his fellow men. He 
must command the respect of all. He 
must be able to sympathize with them in 
•all their feelings. He must understand the 
motive! by which they am actuated, that 
he may know how to present motives which 
will affect their hearts. He is not to attain 
to this ability by studying the rules laid down 
by others, so much as by studying the human 
heart for himself. This knowledge of the 
heart is a part of that all-important, all- 
comprehending qualification called common 
aense, which, next to piety, is the most im- 
portant requisite for the Christian minister. 
Some exhibit ihis quality from childhood, 
while others. It would seem, can never ac- 
€uire it, should they live to the age of Me- 
touselah. In encouraging young men to 
prepare for the ministry, I fear that suffi- 
cient attention has not been bestowed on 
this point. The inquiry in relation to the 
3routh has too often been — has he a great 
passion for books ? or is he forward and 
iippant in speech and manner ; not, is he 
Amiable, affectionate, and of a sound un- 
•derstanding ? — Does he gain the affections 
of his companions, and exert a decfded in- 
fluence over them ? — Do they seek to him 
in cases of difficulty ? — Does he wisely 
plan, and successfully execute ? — Does he 
treat the aged with respect, and gain their 
kind regard ? — Has he the confidence and 
love 01 the most judicious Christians ? 
These things can be judged of in the boy ; 
and what is bud and blossom in the boy, 
will be fruit in the man. And no more can 
auch ministers as the present exigencies of 
the church require be raised up from youth 
destitute of these qualities, than the oak 
can be raised from the mustard seed. What- 
ever it may be proper for parentt to do in 
educating their sons for the ministry with- 
out superior qualifications, it seems to me 
▼ery clear, that the American Education 
Society should not be called upon to expend 
their sacred deposit of charity in aiding any 
but men of superior promise : — 1 mean su- 

gBrior in their ability to influence and beue- 
t their fellow men. 

In some recent decisive measures of the 
Secretary and Directors , 1 am happy to find 



evidence that it b their determination to use 
every practicable endeavor to secure such 
a selection of young men for beneficiaries, 
HS give decided promise of usefulness in 
the church. Let this course be rigidly ad- 
hered to as a principle ; let the Society be 
more solicitous about qualifications, than 
about numbers. Let the fact, that a man 
has enjoyed the patronage of the American 
Education Society without censure, be a 
guarantee to the public that he is a man of 
more than ordinary talents and piety, and 
the Society will neither want for men, nor 
the means to sustain them. Let the Ameri- 
can Education Society be true to itself, and 
it will, it must prosper. 

N«w Bedford, March 20, 1849. 



A VOICE FROM INDIA. 

The following is from a letter of one of 
the Missionaries of the American Board in 
Ceylon, to the Treasurer of the American 
Education Society, dated Jaffna, Sept. 13, 
1841. 

It is with much regret I hear that you 
are so much cramped for means, and am 
very happy to have it in my power to send 
you an order for tliirty dollars. 

I feel pained to hear that there is danger 
lest young men bo discourged, by trait/ of 
means, from entering the Gospel ministry. 
Among the Heathen, nothing can be done 
without men. Even the blessed Word of 
God seems likely to effect but little, unless it 
he pressed home on the conscience and 
heart by the living teacher. And if such 
can be sent, much of the world tieems to be 
full as ripe for the harvest as it is ever like 
to be; nay, there is much reason to fear 
that, as the advance of lif^ht prostrates the 
dark and foolish systems of Heathenism, a 
yet more obstinate infidelitv will array itself 
against the Gospel, if preachers are delayed. 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, affec- 
tionately, G. H. A. 



^XmVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Educiition Society 
will bo held in the city of New York on 
Thursday, the 12ih day of May, 1842. 
The members of the Society are noti- 
fied to meet for business at the Rooms 
of the Central American Education 
Society, No. 89 Nassau Street, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. of that day. The public 
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meeting will be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, at 71 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, at which extracts from the An- 
nual Report will be read, and Addres- 
ses delivered. 

S. H. RIDDEL, 

Sec'y Mn, Ed. Soc, 

Boston, May \,\Bi2. 
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FUNDS. 

Rtceipta of the American Education Soeietjfffor the 
April Qtuirter, 1842. 



INCOME PROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 



I>nMUon from Col. J. H. VoM, of tiie U. 8. A. Florida 
Hot. JuMph Emenoo, Aft. 



17915 
451 72 



15 00 
90 00 



HAMPflRiBB Conirrr. 

[IIoD. Lewk StroDf , Nortlmnptoa, Tr.] 

Hadlty, Ed. Soc. bjr Mr. Dudley SmKh 71 00 

NorUuunplon, Laities' Ed. 8oc. IM parUi 8 08 
Unkiiuvn Individual % 00 

SeneT. Hoe. 1st parish 01 75 

Benev. 8«c. Etiwards Church 4 00—06 S7 

Southampton, ladles' FA. 8oe. « 70 

CoutritHitlon at annual roeetiof of Bener. 

BocieUes, one fifth amo. 18 01—100 



LEGACIES. 

iUM, Aft. Mrs. Fintb Goodell, bj Dea. Elijah 

Gtxtdard. Exr. 03 00 

Wetl Medway, Miss Pattj Mann, bj Mr. Danl. 

N(ir«e, Kir. 60 00 

West SjtrinflUU, Roy. Jona. L. Fomeruy, bjr 

Hun. l.ewU StrunjT, Kzr. 350 00 

SU)ckbridg», Cyrus Willinms, Esq. by Daniel 

U. WUliama, Esq. Exr. 1,000 00-1,802 60 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
SUPPOLK Coi^ffTT. 
[II. Ropes, Boston, Tr.] 
Btlon, Oltl South Society, In part 

Pork Kt •< •( 



Park St. 






Buwdoin St 






EawK SU 






Bdlem Mt, 






Winter 8U 






Pine St. 







903 01 


346 86 


SM 51 


SiiOtiT 


13t »a 


343 00 


158 UO 


1,5!M 07 


80 00-1, 



A friend to the Soeie^, bj a Ladly 



Baerstablb ConrrTT. 

(Oca. Joseph White, Tannoiith, Tr.] 

Fktmouth, Ladies' A ax. Ed. Soc. SO 63, Indlvidoale 
in Hoe. of Her. U. & Ueoknr 050) (b/ Rev. J. 
Kmeison, Agt.) 



07 



88 IS 



EffBx CouifTT South. 

(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 

JlsMrfy, Ladies* Ed. Soc. in Dane St. Confrefft* 

lion, by Mrs. A. D. Footer, Tr. 13 60 

Damtrt, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Field 70 00 

" Rev. Mr. Braman 34 06—01 08 

(Br Rev. Jitseph Emerson, Art.| 
Marbtehtad, I^iles' Ed. t«oc. in Conf. of Rev. 

Mr. Nilea, bj Rev. Joseph Emeison, Agu 06 00—179 



EtSBB COUNTT NOBTH. 

[Col. El«aexer Hale, Nevbniy, Tr.) 

Ntwburyport, lit Pres. Soc. a collection SO 00 

Education Circle in said Soc ann. lobecilp. OS 75—03 



75 



Hampdbit Countt. 

[Mr. Samuel Rajraolda, Spclnfflald, Tr.) 
MiMMoiS Dea. A. W. Fntir 



75 00 



ChaRITABLX AfROCIATIOlf, 
LoWBL,!, AND ViCIKITT. 

[Mr. William Davidson, LoweU, Tr.) 

Lomtll, Soc of Rev. Amos BlanchunI, of which, from 
l.adies' Ed. Soc. Mrs. C. Davidson, Tr. 18 08, 
and A c<mirii>. lathe Soc. 36 19. Of the whole som, 
$73 is towards Blanchard Tem. Sch. retidue a 
donation 108 



BllDDLBlBB COUITTT. 

Brightont Soe; of Rev. John R. Adams, la part, by 

Hev. Juaeph Emerson, Agt. Oi 90 

Qunbtiditptin, Soc of Rev. W. A. Steams, by 

.Mr. Fisk 71 00 

Hopkmton, Soe. of Rev. Jobe C. Webster, by Daa. 

Elijah Fiidi 90 04—100 < 

RbligiouiChab.Soc. or MiooLXflxz 
NoBTH Alio Vicinity. 

[Daa. Jonathan S. Adams, GrotOB,.Tr.] 
i>iM«iiMs, LadieBAa«nUAseoc's.byMr. WnuDnw lt< 



South CoitpsBBifcx or Chubchba^ 
MiuoLBSBx Countt. 

[Mr. Otis Iloyt, Franinfbam, Tr.) 

Berlin, 8oe. of Rev. Robert Carver, 95 00 
tVamiMgham, Soc of Hev. David Bricliam, by 

Mr. J. J. Mar>h.^l| 18 50 

Marlboro't Soc. of Kev. Georfe E. Day Un 00 
ifhtrbumtf Evan. Hoc Ly>lr. Aaron CooUdn, 

Tr. as 00 

Awf&ury, Soc of Rev. JusUh Ballard 97 83 

BaLiuce Itft la tht bawls of the Treamutr 40—191 



NoBPOLB Countt. 

[Rev. JuhnCodman, D. D. Dorchcem, Tr.) 

Roxbury, Eliot Confrregntionsl Soc by Rer. J. 

Einerwii, AgL tbrwu|rh Dea. Jamee Clap 160 01 
Sprin; St. Ch. and Couf . by RcY. IL 
New comb 10 



Old Colo NT. 

fCol. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 

fhU Rivwr^ Soc. of Rev. Orin Fowler 139 SI 

New Bedford, Sec ef Hev. T. M Smith 00 90 
Soc. of Kev. James A. Roberts, $40 

of which to const, bbn an U. M. 04 9S— 190 40 
Sorlon, Soc. of Rev. Mr. AUeii 40 

Tluuiion, Hoc of Kev. Mr. Maltby 95 00—874 

[Bj Rev. Joseph baenoo, Agt.) 



Pltmouth Countt. 

[ Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridfrrater.Tr.) 

NorA Ulddltboro*, Soc of Rev. Philip Colby 90 00 
Plymouth^ lilies' Ed. Soc by Mic Maiy O. 



Shaw, Tfwa. 14 

WOBCESTBB CbNTBAL AsSOC 

[Hon. AMJah Blfelow, Werccsur, Tr.) 

03f/ind, 1st Ch. and Soe. 97 00 

From a Friend 00 00-07 



Education Socibtt in Wobcbitbb 
Nobth Association. 

[Mr. Moses Chamherlain, Templcton, Tr.) 

AIM, Soe. of Rev. Rich%rd M. Chlpnan 
PkUliptltm, Mis. H. O. Powers 10 OO 

Xadies' Aux. Ed, Soc. by Mr. Jason 
Gould Inf 99 39 

Oe&t. do. py do. 91 
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BValnm. OiiuaWn, la pan 41 1 

Hn. M. B. Hfila, b; Ki'. I. Dnd, H«- 

_ H . HMliMll-M.lT Hw.Mr.B^nJ 40 1 
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